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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I publish to the world the result of my labours upon the Epistle to the 
Romans with unfeigned diffidence, and with a trembling sense of the respon¬ 
sibility which I incur by so doing. This epistle has been the grand arena, if 
I may so express myself, on which theological combatants have been contending 
ever since the third century, and perhaps still earlier. The turn which the 
apostle James has given to his discussion respecting justification, makes it 
probable that even in his time there were some who abused the words of 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, concerning the doctrine of ‘justification 
by faith without the deeds of law.’ If so, then it would seem that there has 
been no period since this epistle was written, in which its meaning has not 
been more or less a subject of contest. 

How could this bo otherwise, since it discusses the highest and most difficult 
of all the doctrines which pertain to the Christian system ? Men must be 
more alike in their early education, their illumination, their habits of reason¬ 
ing, and their theological convictions, than they have hitherto been, and they 
must love God and each other better than they have ever yet done, not to 
differ in their interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans. It strikes at the 
root of all human pride and vain-glory ; it aims even a deadly blow; And 
where a passionate attachment to these is rankling in the breast, how is it 
possible that this epistle should meet with a welcome reception, and the 
authority of its simple and obvious meaning be admitted 1 Even where the 
remains of such an attachment are still lurking within, and only now and then 
developing themselves, because the heart is in some measure unsanctified, 
there we cannot expect to find an unprejudiced inteipretation of the writing 
in question. An epistle which is, as it were, the very Confession of Faith 
that a true Christian is to make, must needs receive an interpretation more 
or less forced, on the part of all who are influenced by pride, by passion, by 
prejudice, by ill-directed early instruction, or by ignorance. 

For these reasons, an interpreter of this epistlo must expect opposition at 
the present day, let his views be what they may. Be he Calvinist, Arminian, 
Pelagian, Antinomian, Socinian, or of any other sect, it is in vain for him to 
think of escape. Paul is a writer too formidable to be acknowledged as an 
opponent. Hence, when he is interpreted so that the views of one party in any 
particular point seem to be favoured, other parties are very apt to unite in 
condemning the interpretation. Nothing will satisfy them but to have such 
a writer explained aa siding with them. Alas, then, for the interpreter ! 
While he meets, perhaps, with the approbation of a few, he must of course 
expect the vehement dissent of many. He must make up his mind, therefore, 
before he publishes, to bear with all this, and to bear with it patiently and 
firmly; or else ho had better abstain from publishing. It may appear to him 
as a very undesirable remuneration for painful and long-protracted labours ; 
but it is ono which others have been obliged to receive, anu which he also must 
expect. The only offset for all the pains which this may occasion him, must 
bo the hope, that his labours after all may do some gcod ; and that, if they do 
not themselves on the whole directly advance the cause of truth, they may at 
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least be the means of exciting others to make inquiries, which will result in 
the accomplishment of such an end. 

For myself, I do not profess to be free from all prejudices of education and 
all attachment to system, in such a degree as to make it certain that my views 
may not sometimes be alfected by them. Nor do I profess to be so illuminated 
in respect to divine things, and so skilled in the original language and criti¬ 
cism of the New Testament, as to be certain that all my conclusions respecting 
the meaning of the epistle before us are correct. Homo sum, et nihil humani 
a me alienum puto. When, therefore, I speak in the indicative mood, and 
say that this means thus and so, the reader will not understand that any thing 
more is intended, than that this is true in my opinion. To be always dealing 
in the conditional mood, and filling one’s pages with if, perhaps, probably, 
possibly, may it not, can it not, &c., &c., would be intolerable in such a writing 
as a commentary. Besides, it would represent the author himself as in a 
perpetual state of doubt or uncertainty. This I cannot truly say of myself. 
My convictions, for the most part, have become definite and full in respect to 
far the greater portion of the Epistle to the Romans. To represent them other¬ 
wise, would be to misrepresent them. 

But this does not imply that I am insensible to the weakness of human 
nature, or to my exposedness to err. If I have any knowledge of my own heart, 
;t is very far from such insensibility. After all, however, a man who is liable 
to err, may form opinions, and may be satisfied that they are correct. This 
all men do, and must do ; and all which can be-properly demanded of them is, 
that they should hold themselves open to conviction, whenever adequate rea¬ 
sons are offered to convince them of their errors. 

In this position, I trust and believe, do I hold myself, as to the opinions 
advanced in the interpretations that follow. I can say truly, that there are 
no opinions advanced here, which have been hastily taken up. I have been 
long engaged in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, and have studied 
it much more than any other part of the Bible. I have taken an extensive 
range in consulting commentators ancient and modern, as well as exegesis 
contained in theological essays and systems. This, however, I mention for 
one purpose, and one only, viz., to show that I have not come lightly to the 
responsible task of writing and publishing a commentary on the epistle under 
consideration ; and that the opinions, therefore, which are advanced m u, are 
not the offspring of mere education or hasty conjecture. 

Dissent, and probably contradiction, are almost of course to be expected. 
I may be permitted, however, respectfully to solicit those who may see fit to 
publish any thing of this nature, that they would investigate thoroughly, before 
they condemn, what I have said. When they have so done, I shall value their 
opinion, however it may differ from my own. Aiming, as I trust I do, at the 
development of truth, I shall rejoice to find any of my errors corrected (for 
errors, no doubt, there are in my work); and, if the correction be made in the 
spirit of love and Christian friendship, so much the more acceptable will it be. 
If it be made in a different spirit, and is still a real correction, I would fain 
hope for magnanimity enough to say : Fas est ab hoste doceri. 

From some of those who have never deeply studied the Epistle to the 
Romans, and who have a traditional and systematic exegesis which answers 
their purposes in an a priori way, I may probably expect, in regard to some 
things, vehement and unqualified dissent. Such, however, can hardly assert 
the right of demanding that my views should be accommodated to theirs; 
since we proceed in our respective interpretations, on grounds so exceedingly 
diverse. I hope, therefore, that such will excuse me from any obligation to 
contend with their exegesis. 

To those who may differ from me, after thorough research, I can only say: 
‘The field is open; as open for you as for me. You have the same right to 
publish your thoughts to the world, as I have to publish mine; and as good a 
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right to defend your views, as I have to proffer mine. The result of doing this, 
if done with deep, attentive, protracted consideration, and in the spirit of kind¬ 
ness, cannot be otherwise than favourable to the interests of truth. I may not 
live to vindicate my own views where just, or to abandon the errors of which 
you might convince me; but others will live, who will do the one or the other 
for me, Bhould it become necessary, 'The truth, at last, must and will prevail.’ 

I confess, frankly, that I do not expect for this book the favour of such as 
are truly sectarians. I have written it, so far as in my power, without any 
regard to sect or name. Doubtless my efforts have been imperfect; but so far 
as in me lay, the one only and simple inquiry with me has been : What did 
Paul mean to teach 1 What Calvin, or Augustine, or Edwards, or Arminius, 
or Grotius, or any other theologian or commentator has taught or said, has 
been with me only secondary and subordinate. No one is farther from disre¬ 
spect to the great and good than myself; but when explaining the Bible, to 
call no man master, and to bow to no system as such, are sacred principles with 
me. If I have not always adhered to them, it results from my imperfection; 
not from any conscious and allowed design. Of course, all party mtn in theology 
will probably find some things in the following pages with which they will 
not agree. How can it be otherwise ? I have, to the utmost of my power, 
left their systems out of eight, and made it my constant aud only effort, to 
follow simply the way in which the apostle seems to lead me. Such a course 
will be estimated differently from what it now is, when less attachment to 
system and party in theology, and more of simple-hearted love of truth, just 
ns it stands in tho Scripture, shall prevail in the churches. 

My views of Rom. v. 12—19, of vii. 5—25, and of viii. 28, seq., will no doubt 
be controverted. I have anticipated this; for who can help knowing that these 
passages have for time immemorial been the great v^Kofxfjta H*i PKdviaXov of 
theology? To hazard an interpretation here, and not to accompany it with 
reasons, would be justly deemed presumptuous. To give reasons, demands at 
least the appearance of theologizing . Whatever of this exists in the Commen¬ 
tary or the Excursus, is, I may say, involuntary on my part. It is inserted 
only to guard against being misunderstood, or else to support the interpreta¬ 
tion which I have given. In order to do this, it is now and then necessary 
to show that a different interpretation is replete with difficulties, some of which 
arc insurmountable. 

Those who are disposed to find fault with what they may call Iny theological 
discussions,—brief and seldom as they are,—would probably not make any 
objections to such discussions, had the result of them been accordant with their 
own views, or with those of the authors whom they highly esteem. But how 
win I be under obligation, to make wishes of this nature a rule to guide my 
interpretations, or my explanation and defence of them ? I know of no precept 
in Theory, nor any obligation from usage, which hinders an interpreter from 
reasoning upon the doctrines which the Scriptures appear to teach, or which 
they have been represented as teaching. How can it be one’s duty not to guard 
against the misrepresentation of his own views in respect to the meaning of 
Scripture, and not to defend those views by producing the arguments which 
appear to justify them? 

Whatever the following pages contain, either of truth or error, they have 
been written under no ordinary sense of responsibility. The epistle itself must 
needs create such a feeling in the breast of every reflecting man, who under¬ 
takes to comment upon it; and, in addition to this, I have been repeatedly 
interrupted in my labours by my state of health; and this under circumstances 
which rendered it not improbable, that I should not live to see the completion 
of my work. The day of my account cannot be far distant; and in view of it, 
can 1 publish to the world what I do not seriously regard as being true ? Can 

E arty purposes have any strong attractions for a man in such a condition ? T 
ope and trust I can say, that the tribunal before which this and all other 
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works are to be fiually judged, appears to me a matter of immeasurably higher 
interest than all the praise or blame which men can bestow. 

May that omniscient and merciful Being, the God of love and truth, forgive 
whatever of error may be in this book; and accept and bless to the good of 
his church, whatever of truth is explained or defended! 

I should be ungrateful if I should omit to mention my special obligations 
to some of the interpreters, who have laboured to explain the Epistle to the 
Homans. Calvin, Grotius, J. A. Turret in, Flatt, and Tholuck have been my 
favourite authors ; although I have by no means confined my reading to these. 
Most of all am I indebted to the excellent book of Tholuck on this epistle*. In 
particular, I have often relied on him in my statements with respect to the 
opinions of other commentators, whom I had not at hand, or whom I did not 
think it important to consult myself, because I confided in his account of their 
views. But in all cases, where any considerable importance was attached to 
the opinion of this or that individual, and where it was in my power to con¬ 
sult, I have consulted for myself. Prof. Tholuck will easily perceive, also, if 
the following sheets should pass under his eye, that I am indebted to him for 
various classical quotations and allusions, and also for not a few valuable 
philological remarks, as well as views of the reasoning and argumentation of 
the apostle. He has my most unfeigned thanks for all thcr aid which his 
excellent work has afforded me. 

He will also perceive that in some places I differ from him; I do this, as I 
trust, in the spirit of kindness and brotherly love. When I do differ, I always 
give my reasons for it. As I fully believe that his only aim is to come to the 
knowledge and development of truth, so I trust he will put a candid estimate 
on the full and frank expression of my own views, where they differ from bis. 
May our respective labours and inquiries help to promote the great object 
which we both have in view ! 

Throughout, I have adopted and expressed no views or opinions without 
study ; and none upon the authority of others. Those who read the following 
pages will perceive, I apprehend, that while I have not neglected the study of 
other writers, I have not omitted to study and think for myself. In this way 
only can any advance be hoped for, in the all-important work of interpreting 
the Bible. 

I have only to add, that the present work is designed, in a special manner, 
for beginners in the study of interpretation; and this fact will account for the 
occasional repetitions and particularity of illustration, which the reader will 
not unfrequently meet with, in his perusal of this volume. If all the young 
men in our country, who repair to theological Seminaries, or who devote 
themselves in any way to the study of sacred criticism, had been trained in 
early life to the study of the classics, on such grounds as are adopt ed in the Gym¬ 
nasia of Europe, many a minute remark might be spared which is now made. 
The reader who finds some things which are superfluous for himself, when he 
calls this to mind, will grant me pardon for being minute and particular. 
Commentary written in a general way, leaves only a general and indistinct 
impression. It is not my aim to accomplish merely such an end. 

The more practised interpreter will not, for the most part, be displeased 
with being frequently reminded of principles in grammar and criticism, which 
are in themselves important, and which need, in our biblical studies, to be kept 
constantly before the mind.* 

M. STUAHT. 


Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Sept ., 1882 . 
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• I have omitted a short paragraph here, which is not apposite to the present edition. 
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Since the publication of the first edition of this Commentary, several works 
have appeared, some of which are adapted to afford aid of no inconsiderable 
importance. New editions of Usteri’s Creed of Paul (Lehrbegriff Pauli), with 
the commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans by Beneke, Glockler, Ruckert, 
and Reiche, have been published in Germany; and, in our own country, the 
Rev. A. Birncs of Philadelphia has also published a brief but very compre¬ 
hensive and valuable work on the same epistle. All of these, with the excep¬ 
tion of Ruckert, which has not come to hand, have been consulted by me in 
preparing the present edition. The work of Reiche (in two octavos) is ex¬ 
ceedingly copious. I have been aided in some respects by his philology; for 
his theology is any thing but consistent and evangelical. His book in various 
respects is an able one; but his method is confused, and his manner often 
tedious. Yet no commentator on this epistle should now choose to dispense 
with the use of him. I thank him sincerely for the valuable hints that he ha* 
given me, of which I have omitted no opportunity to avail myself. 

The works of Beneke and Glockler are short. The first holds to the pre- 
existence of human souls, and accounts for the present degradation of men, on 
the ground of sin in a previous state; the second appears to be a moderate 
Pantheist of the recent school, and not unfrequently exhibits a portion of their 
mysticism. Yet both of these writers are in the main sensible men, and 
appear to possess serious and evangelical feelings. I have obtained some 
hints from each, which I consider as of value. 

From Usteri’s new edition I have also taken some hints. Prom Mr. Barnes’ 
work I have also derived aid; and especially have I been often cheered on my 
way, by finding the result of his investigations to tally so well with my own. 

I have altered, and I hope amended, so many passages in this edition, that 
to specify them all is out of question. I have bestowed on it searcely less 
labour than the first writing cost me. On many places, indeed I may say on 
all, which I have not materially altered, I have bestowed much study in order 
to satisfy myself that they should remain unchanged. Many additions have 
been made to the work. If the reader wishes to know the nature of them, he 
may compare notes on Chap. IV., V., and the Excursus appended, with those 
of the first edition. I have spared no effort that I could bestow, to make my 
work more deserving than before of public approbation ; and in particular I 
have laboured to do this, as it respects the grammatical part of the commen¬ 
tary and the explanation of the particles. 

1 hesitated for a time whether I should not abridge the Excursus on Rom. v. 
12—19, instead of enlarging them as I have now done. My reason for this hesita¬ 
tion was, that I had written in part an examination of the subject of Original Sin, 
and hoped to be able to illustrate and fortify some of the views which I had 
before advanced, to more advantage in a separate Essay, than could be done 
in Excursus where one is hedged in on every side through want of room. But 
09 the plan of my Essay requires, in order to complete it, so wide an extent of 
reading as to both ancient and inodorn writings, I cannot well predict when 
1 may be able to complete it, under such numerous and pressing duties as lie 
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upon me, I have therefore retained so much of my former Excursus on chap, 
v. as my plan of corrections avould permit, and made many additions to them ; 
some of which will at least serve to make the views I really entertain more 
explicit, and, as I would hope, better understood. That there is some want of 
unity of plan, and some repetition in the Excursus, is certainly apparent: but 
this is owing to causes that were beyond my control, and which it would be 
useless for me to particularize in this plaoe. 

I offer no apology for the changes and corrections that I have made in this 
edition of my commentary; being fully satisfied, that in a work of such an 
extent as the present, and embracing such a great variety of topics, if its author 
does not find reason in a republication to change and correct some of his first 
views, it is merely because he has not continued to study and investigate. For 
myself, I am so far from being satisfied with my first efforts, that they only 
serve to stimulate me to new labours of investigation, in order more fully to as¬ 
certain whether they will abide a thorough scrutiny. Experience has taught me, 
that first views on subjects so difficult as some of those which the Epistle to the 
Homans discusses, are not always the safest. If there be any whose first im¬ 
pressions are always and only right, and who find no reason to alter and amend, 
they will not sympathize with these remarks; but others who, like myself, 
are obliged to investigate a second time, and review and amend, will enter 
fully into the meaning of what I say. 

I have scarcely referred in any part of my book, even in my own mind, to 
any of the criticisms that have been made UDon it in periodicals. I do not 
wish to appear as a polemic, in such a work as this. Those who have kindly 
given their approbation to the first edition of the work, will not complain of 
my course; and those who have attacked it with earnestness, ought not to 
complain. Ey this latter class I have been theologically and not philologically 
reviewed; and that, at times, evidently without the writers having read any 
thing more than some of the Excursus with which they disagreed. In a few 
instances, the style and manner of attack has been such as manifestly to 
preclude all attempt at reply; in some others, the matter contained in the 
criticisms has not seemed to me to present any thing but the most common 
suggestions, of every day’s polemic theology; and to repeat and confute this, 
would be agere actum. But, even if matter and manner might seem to demand 
or admit a reply, it would be unwise to make a commentary the scene of battle¬ 
ground between contending parties. I have spoken without restraint my own 
sentiments; but I have not intended to speak them as a polemic. 

The first edition of this work was disposed of within so short a time, that 
my other engagements did not permit me sooner to accomplish my preparations 
for a second edition. I could not prepare, moreover, in a way consistent with 
the plan which I had adopted, until I had obtained the recent commentaries 
on the Epistle to the Romans, which have appeared since my first edition was 
published. Even now, several writers on this epistle are lingering in the press, 
whose works I should be glad to possess, but for which I could not think it 
my duty any longer to wait. Should I live to hear a call for another edition, 
I shall have my eye upon them, and shall not fail to draw from them all that 
I can which is appropriate to my object. In the meantime, I would hope that 
the present edition may be useful to such as are desirous of critically studying 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

M. STUART. 


Andoveb; Tdeol. Seminary, Sept . 1, 1835. 
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TO 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


§1.0/ the first planting of the church at Rome . 

History affords no certain evidence respecting the individual who 
first preached the gospel at Rome. The Romish church indeed main¬ 
tain, that Peter was the founder of the first Christian community 
in that city. Irenaeus (adv. Ilaereses III. 1), and Eusebius (Chron. 
ad. ann. 2 Claudii), are the witnesses to whom the appeal is parti¬ 
cularly made, in order to confirm this opinion. But although these 
Fathers had undoubtedly heard such a tradition, and (as it appears 
by the passages above cited) gave credit to it, yet there is substantial 
reason for doubting the correctness of itw The statement of Euse¬ 
bius implies, that Peter came to Rome in the second year of Claudius’ 
reign, i. e., A.D. 43* Jerome states, that Peter came to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius’ reign, in order to counteract the in¬ 
fluence of Simon Magus there; and that he resided in that city, and 
held the office of a bishop in it, for twenty-five years, i. e ., until the 
last year of Nero’s reign, in which he suffered martyrdom; De Viris 
illustr. c. I. But neither Eusebius, nor any of the most ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, make mention of such a period. Whence 
Jerome obtained information respecting it, he does not tell us; and 
some leading critics among the Roman Catholics, e. g. y Valesius, 
Pagi, Baluzius, and others, give no credit to this part of his nar¬ 
ration. 

That Peter visited Rome at some period of his life, before the 
close of Nero’s reign, cannot well be doubted. Origen (in Euseb. 
Hist Eee. III. 1), and Dionysius of Corinth (flor. c. ann. 117), as 
related by Eusebius (II. 25), testify to this in such a manner that it 
cannot well be rejected, without giving up the credibility of all an¬ 
cient historical testimony of the like nature. Caius, a presbyter, at 

• ’EwI aurJjg KXavttcu sc. anuo sceuntlo; Euseb. Ecc. Hist. II. 14 , 
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the commencement of the third century, mentions that he saw at 
Rome the graves of Paul and Peter; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. II. 25. The 
doubts of many Protestants relative to the fact that Peter visited 
Rome, and the assertions of Salmasius, Spanheim, and others, that 
this could not have been the case, appear to be without any solid 
foundation. 

But that Peter did not go to Rome as bishop in the second year 
of Claudius’ reign, nor indeed before the Epistle of Paul to the Ro¬ 
mans was written, seems to be nearly or quite certain. (1) In Acts 
xii. 3, 4, we find an aceount of Peter’s being imprisoned by Herod 
Agrippa, in the last year of this king’s reign (comp. v. 23); and this 
year synchronizes with the fourth year of Claudius. Of course Peter 
was at Jerusalem, not at Rome, after the period when Jerome and 
Eusebius affirm that he went to Rome and resided there. (2) We find 
Peter at Jerusalem in the ninth (some say eleventh) year of Claudius; 
he being present at the council there, Acts xv. 6, seq. (3) Nothing 
is said in the book of Acts, or in the New Testament, respecting 
Peter’s visiting Rome; and if he had done so, before the time at 
which the history in the book of Acts terminates, we can hardly 
suppose so important an occurrence would have escaped the notice 
of Luke. (4) Paul came as a prisoner to Rome, in the 7th year of 
Nero’s reign, u e. y A.D. 60 (but some say in 62 or 63); on which 
occasion there is no mention, and there seems to have been among 
the Jews of that city no knowledge, of Peter, Acts xxviii. 17, seq. (5) 
Could Paul have addressed the Romans as he did in his epistle, if 
he had recognised them as disciples of Peter? Could he have 
written his whole epistle without once adverting to this fact ? (6) 

If Peter was at Rome when Paul wrote this epistle, how T could the 
latter fail to send a salutation to him as w T ell as to others? 

So late, then, as A.D. 57 or 58, when the Epistle to the Romans 
w 7 as probably written, it seems to be nearly certain that Peter had 
not been at Rome. The flourishing and apparently numerous church 
there, must therefore have been gathered by some other person than 
Peter. 

But who was this person? A question that cannot be answ r ered 
w r ith any certainty; although w r e may arrive at some probabilities 
respecting it. In the salutations which Paul sends to the church at 
Rome, he mentions (xvi. 7) Andronicus and Junias, as having been 
his fellow-piisoners , and as iv roTi n^ocro Xo/p, they having 

become Christians earlier than himself. What hindors the suppo¬ 
sition, that one or both of these men, perhaps converts on the notable 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and of high repute among the apostles 
themselves, may have first spread the knowdedge of the gospel in the 
metropolis of the Roman Empire, of which they w r ere inhabitants, 
or in which they were at least residents? Rufus, also, a distinguished 
Christian, whose mother had shown much kindness to Paul (Rom. 
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xvi. 13), may have been one of the founders, or at least fosterers, of 
the Roman church; possibly the same Rufus, whose father (a native 
of Gyrene) was compelled to bear the cross of Jesus, when on his 
way to Calvary, Mark xv. 21. Others, moreover, who are men¬ 
tioned in Rom. xvi., may have been, and probably were, contributors 
to the work of establishing or building up the church at Rome. At 
all events, there was opportunity for a very early establishment of it; 
inasmuch as we find persons from this city present at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 10. We know, also, that Christians 
were scattered abroad, when the persecution of Stephen occurred; at 
first in Judea and Samaria, Acts viii. 1; afterwards to more distant 
regions, Acts xi. 19; and what hinders us from supposing that some 
of them may have come to Rome itself, preaching the gospel? 

That the church at Rome was early planted, seems probable from 
the fame which it had acquired throughout the Christian world (Rom. 
i. 8; xvi. 19), when Paul wrote his epistle. That the persons con¬ 
cerned in the establishment of it were Paul’s particular friends and 
acquaintances, with whom he had met and conferred, while preach¬ 
ing in Asia or in Greece, appears very plain from the manner of the 
salutations in chap. xvi. 3—1G. In respect to Aquila and Priscilla, 
we have a definite knowledge, from Acts xviii. 1—3, 18, 26, and 
from what is said in Rom. xvi. 3, 4. Others are called the kinsmen 
(ouy'y(uTg) of Paul, viz. Andronicus and Junias, ver. 7; Herodion, 
ver. 11. Others again are called aya < r?jro/, auvegyol, ExXexro/ xot/- 
uvng ev rip xvgtp, &c. Moreover, the manner in which Paul ad¬ 
dresses the church of Rome, t. the plain, familiar, authoritative 
tone of the letter, shows that he considered himself as addressing 
those who were in effect his own disciples, or, in other words, such 
as had probably been converted to Christianity under the preaching 
of his own particular friends and spiritual children. Hence, too, tho 
frequent expressions of strong affection for the church at Rome, and 
of strong sympathy with them. 

On the whole, although we have no definite history of the planting 
of the church at Rome (excepting the one given by Jerome, which 
is not entitled to credit), yet we may consider it as quite probable, 
that some of the persons named in the salutation (xvi. 3—16) were 
entitled to the honour of having founded a church in the metropolis 
of the Roman empire. 

§ 2. Of the constituent parts of the church at Rome, 

Nothing can be clearer, than that a considerable portion of the 
church at Rome consisted of Jewish converts; il. 17—iii. 19; iv. 1, 
12, vii. 1—4, and chapters ix.—xi. Nor is there any serious diffi¬ 
culty of a historical nature, in making out the probability of this. 
When Poinpey overran Judea with a conquering army, about 63 years 
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before the Christian era, he caused many captive Jews to be sent to 
Rome. There they were sold into slavery, as was usual in respect 
to captives taken in war. But their persevering and unconquerable 
determination to observe the Sabbath, and to practise many of the 
Levitical rites and customs, gave their Roman masters so much 
trouble, that they chose to liberate them rather than to keep them. 
As there was a large body of persons so liberated, the government 
assigned them a place opposite Rome, across the Tiber, where they 
built a town which was principally inhabited by Jews. Here Philo 
found them, just before Paul’s time; Legat. ad Caium. p. 1014, ed. 
Frankf. The reader who wishes for historical vouchers in respect 
to the number of Jews at Rome, during the apos' die age may con¬ 
sult Joseph. Antiq. XVII. 14, XVIII. 5, ed. Cologn. Dio Cassius, 
XXXVI. p. 37. Suetonii vita Tiberii, cap. 36. 

When the first impressions arising from the degradation of cap¬ 
tivity and slavery began to wear away, the Roman citizens seem to 
have looked at the Jewish community with some degree of respect, 
or at least with not a little of curiosity. Whether it arose from the 
disgust which delicate females among the Romans felt for the ob- 
scene rites of heathenism which they *were called to practise or to 
witness, or whether it sprung from a curiosity which is characteristic 
of the female sex, the fact was, that in Ovid’s time (ob. A.D. 17) 
some of the most elegant and polished females thronged the Jewish 
assemblies. The poet therefore advises the young men of the city, 
if they wished to see a splendid collection of its beauty, to go to 
the sabbath-day solemnities of the Syrian Jew , “ Cultaque Juda?o 
septima sacra Syro.” 

It is not strange, moreover, that some of these should become 
Gs^o/jitvai or proselytes; as Josephus relates of Fulvia, /x/a <r£v 
Iv a£/w/xar; yuvca/xuiv, ?. e a noble woman. By degrees the men 
also, as was natural, began to frequent the assemblies of those once 
despised foreigners. Juvenal, at the close of the first century, pours 
out his contempt and indignation at this in the following bitter 
words : 

“Quldarn sortitl motuentem Snbbata patrem, 

Nil prieter nnbes, et coeli Numen ndonim; 

Nec dis tare putant humanA cafno sail lam, 

Qufi pater abstinuit; mnx et prxpntia ponunt; 

Horn an ii-i autem solitl contcmnere lopes, 

Judulcum ediscunt, ct servant, nc nietuunt jua, 

Tradidit arcane quodeunque vulumine Moses.” 

I suppose the poet must here refer, however, to those who had a 
Roman mother and a Jewish father. In regard to ‘ Nil prater nubes, 
et coeli Numen adorant,’ I take it to refer to the fact, that the Jews 
had no temple at Rome, and that they addressed and worshipped God 
as dwelling in heaven, L e ., above the clouds; in both which respects 
they differed from the heathen. 

Seneca also (fl. A.D. 64), about the time when Paul wrote the 
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Epistle to the Romans, says, in a fragment preserved by Augustine 
(De Civit. Dei, VII. 11), that “ so many Romans had received the 
.Jewish [he means by this the Christian J religion, that per omnes 
jam terras recepta sit , victi victoribus leges dederunt Tacitus, in 
his^ Annals, likewise represents the “exitiabilis superstitio” (Chris¬ 
tian religion) as breaking out again after being repressed, and 
spreading non modo per Judeam , sed per urbern [Roman] etiam. 

When to these testimonies respecting the Jews at Rome, we add 
that of the Epistle before us respecting Gentile converts, no doubt 
can be left that the church at Rome was made up of Gentiles as well 
as Jews. Let the reader compare Rom. i. 16—32, ii. 6—11; iii. 
9—19, 29, ix. 24, 30; xi. 13—25, xiv. 1—xv. 13, and no doubt can 
possibly remain in his mind relative to this point. The general 
strain of the whole epistle is such, as that it can be best accounted 
for by the supposition that the church at Rome consisted of both 
Jews and Gentiles, and that each party were endeavouring to propa¬ 
gate or to defend the peculiar views respecting certain points, which 
they respectively entertained. But of this, more in the sequel. 

§ 3. Of the time and place y token and where the epistle was written . 

Wc have a kind of stand-point here, with which the epistle itself 
furnishes us. It could not have been written before the decree of 
the emperor Claudius was published, by which the Jews were 
banished from the city of Rome. In Acts xviii. 2, we have an ac¬ 
count of Paul’s first acquaintance with Aquila and Priscilla, who had 
recently quitted Rome, and come to Corinth, because of the decree of 
Claudius banishing the Jews from the imperial city. Now as Paul 
salutes these same persons, in Rom. xvi. 3, 4, and speaks of them as 
having risked great dangers in his behalf, it follows, of course, that 
his epistle must have been written subsequently to the decree of 
Claudius; which was probably in A.D. 52, or as some say (impro¬ 
bably however) in A.D. 54. 

It would seem also to have been written after the time when the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians was written, which was during the 
last visit which Paul made to Ephesus, and near the close of that visit 
?. e., about A.D. 56. In Acts xviii. 19, we are told that Paul left 
Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus. After this he made another circuit 
through the churches of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor (Acts xviii. 
20—23), and returned again to Ephesus, xix. 1. There he spent two 
years or more (xix. 8—10); and near the close of this period, in 
writing to the Corinthians, he sends the salutation of Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were still at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Now as Paul 
sends a salutation, in Ins Epistle to the Romans, to Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla at Rome, it would seem probable that it must have been written 
after he left Ephesus, and after they had removed from this city to 
the metropolis of the Roman empire* 
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Other circumstances concur, to render the matter still more defi¬ 
nite. When Paid wrote his epistle, he was on the eve of departure 
to Jerusalem, whither he was going to carry the contributions of the 
churches in Macedonia and Achaia, Rom. xv. 25, 26. When he 
should have accomplished this, he intended to make them a visit at 
Rome, Rom. xv. 28, 29. In what part of his life, now, do we find 
the occurrence of these circumstances? Acts xix. 21, compared 
with xx. 1—4, gives us a narration of exactly the same thing. Paul, 
at the close of his last abode at Ephesus, purposing to make a chari¬ 
table collection in Macedonia and Achaia, first sent on Timothy and 
Erastus to Macedonia in order to forward it there (Acts xix. 22); 
afterwards he himself went into Achaia, passing through Macedonia, 
Acts xx. 1, 2. r lhat he came, on this occasion, to the capital of 
Achaia, i . e ., Corinth, there can be no reasonable doubt. Here most 
probably he abode three months (Acts xx. 3); and then set out on 
his contemplated journey to Jerusalem, where he was made prisoner, 
and sent (A.D. 59 or 60) to Rome, in order to prosecute liis appeal 
to Csesar. From a comparison of this account in the Acts, with 
Rom. xv. 25—29, it follows of course that the Epistle to the Romans 
must have been written about A.D. 57 ; although some chronolo- 
gists put it later. Counting the time which Paul’s journey to Jeru¬ 
salem must have occupied, and adding the two years of his detention 
as a prisoner at Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 27), and the time necessarily 
taken up in going to Rome, wc must assign to the Epistle to the 
Romans the date above given, on the supposition that Paul came to 
Rome (as is most probable) about the beginning of the year 60. 

As to the place where it ivas written , there can be no doubt. In 
xvi. 1, Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, is commended 
to the Romish church, who probably either had charge of the epistle, 
or accompanied those who did carry it; and Cenchrea was the port of 
the city of Corinth, some seven or eight miles from that place. In 
xvi. 23, Gaius is spoken of as the host of Paul; and this Gaius was 
baptized by Paul at Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 14. Paul speaks also of Eras¬ 
tus, the chamberlain of the city , Rom. xvi. 23. The city, then, was 
a well-known one, i, e. y the capital of Achaia; and moreover, we find 
this Erastus spoken of in 2 Tim. iv. 20, as abiding at Corinth. 

Prom all these circumstances, we must conclude that the place of 
writing the Epistle to the Romans was Corinth; and that the time 
was that in which Paul made his last visit there, and near the close 
of it, i. e. y about the latter part of A.D. 57. 

§ 4. Of the genuineness of the epistle . 

This has been so generally acknowledged at all times and in aT 
ages since it was written (excepting the last chapters, which 
have recently been disputed), that it seems to be unnecessary to 
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make any quotations here from the early writers for the sake of 
proving it. It is true, indeed, that some early sects, viz., the 
Ebionites, Encratites, and Cerinthians, rejected it; as appears from 
Irenacus ad Haeres. I. 26; Epiphan. Haeres. XXX. Hieronym. in 
Matt. xii. 2. But as this seems to have been purely on doctrinal 
grounds, i. e because they could not make the sentiments of Paul 
in this epistle to harmonize with their own views, it follows of 
course that no weight can be attached to their opinions. The 
question whether Paid wrote the Epistle to the Romans, is of an 
historical , not of a doctrinal nature. 

The reader who is carious to see an exhibition of early testimony 
respecting this epistle, may find it amply detailed in Lardner’s 
Credibility, and in Schmidii Ilistoria et Vindicke Canonis Sac., &c. 
The circumstantial evidence which evinces its genuineness, he will 
find admirably exhibited in Paley’s Horae Paulinae. 

Those who do not possess the first two of these works, may con¬ 
sult Polycarp, Epist. and Philipp, cap. 6; Clemens Rom. Ep. and 
Cor. cap. 35; both in Cotelcrii Patres Apostolici. See also Theoph. 
ad Autolyc. I. 20; III. 14. Epist. Ecc. Vienn. et Lugd. in Euscb. 
Ilist. Ece. V. 1. Irenams cont. Haeres. III. 16. § 3. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. III., p. 457, and I«, p. 117, edit. Sylburg. Tertull. adv. 
Praxeam, cap. 13; de Corona, cap. 6. Cypr. Ep. LXIX, It is 
needless to cite later testimonies. 

§ Of the genuineness of chapters xv. xvi. 

The genuineness of these chapters, at least as a part of the proper 
Epistle to the Romans, has been called in question, and is still 
doubted by some. Heumann has advanced a peculiar hypothesis 
respecting chap. xvi. He thinks that the proper original epistle of 
Paul ends with chap, xi., and excludes from it all the hortatory part, 
i. e ., chapters xii.—xv. Chapter xvi., he supposes, was originally 
attached to the end of chap, xi.; and that the sequel of the epistle 
is a kind of postscript or second letter, added by Paul after some 
delay in transmitting the first letter. This hypothesis, indeed, docs 
not really deny the genuineness of any part of the epistle; but it 
advances what seems to be very improbable. What could be more 
natural than for Paul, after he had completed his doctrinal dis¬ 
cussions, to caution the church at Rome against various evils to 
which he knew them to be particularly exposed ? Is not this his 
manner elsewhere? And does not the ouv (chap. xii. 1) necessarily 
import a connection between the sequel and the preceding context ? 
‘ In. a word, the whole theory is so gratuitous, that it does not seem 
to be entitled to any serious contradiction. 

Sender, however, has advanced much farther than Heumann. In 
bis Dissert, de dupL Appendice £p. Pauli ad Rotn ., he advances tho 
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supposition, “ that chap. xv. was not addressed to the Romans, but 
to those who had charge of Paul’s epistle to them, which consisted 
of chapters i.—xv., with the doxology in xvi. 25—27.” 

But let any one, now, without any reference to such a hypothesis, 
sit down and carefully read chap, xv., and I will venture to predict 
that he will never once even think of its being addressed to any 
other persons, than those to whom the preceding part of the epistle 
is addressed. In particular; how can he help feeling that verses 
1—13 do very closely cohere with chap, xiv., as the ops/Xo/xsv os at 
the beginning indicates ? And in the remaining part of the chapter, 
what is there which is incongruous with the condition and relation 
of Paul in respect to his readers? Compare verses 15, 23 with 
i. 13, and also xv. 28 with Acts xix. 21, the latter of which passages 
shows the actual condition of Paid when he wrote the epistle. I 
am entirely unable to see why Paul should have given personally to 
the bearers of his letter to the Romans, such hints as chap. xv. 
contains; nor can I imagine what inducement Semler had to sup¬ 
pose this. But, 

Chap. xvi. is more exposed to attack; because it consists of matter 
in general which is easily dissociated from the rest of the epistle. If 
the whole of it be omitted, the epistle is still, in all important re¬ 
spects, the same; if it be retained, the matter added consists chiefly 
in the expression of personal civilities. Moreover, the concluding 
part of chap. xv. would make a very probable and analogical close 
of the epistle; in particular if the a/^v at the close of ver. 33 be 
retained. 

Probably grounds such as these first occasioned doubts concern¬ 
ing the genuineness of this chapter in particular. Semler advances 
a supposition respecting it, which (I had almost said) none but a 
man of such visionary phantasies could have advanced. He sup¬ 
poses that all the persons to whom greetings are sent in verses 1—1(5, 
are those whom the bearers of the epistle expected to visit on their 
way to Rome; and of course, that none of these were to be found 
in Rome itself. Consequently, according to him, this part of the 
epistle was a mere letter of commendation or introduction, de¬ 
signed for the bearers of the epistle, and not for the church at 
Rome. 

According to this, then, the first stage of the journey of the letter- 
carriers was only to Cenchrea, some seven or eight miles from 
Corinth, to the house of Phcbe. But the singularity of Pauls re¬ 
commendation is, that instead of commending them to her hospitality, 
he commends her to the hospitality of those wholn he addresses: 

ouylffrq/Li d'e 6/a/V <J>o/(37]v . 7va uutt)v r. X. 

Semler felt the incongruity of this, and referred <Tgo<rd$zr,(fts to re¬ 
ceiving into communion . Did Phebc, then, living within a couple uf 
hours’ walk from Corinth, and famous as she was for being a 
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ran; iro\\u>v (vers. 2), need a written recommendation of Paul, in 
order that the bearers of his letters might admit her to church com¬ 
munion? But besides this, the word in such a con¬ 

nection docs not admit of such a sense. Comp. Phil. ii. 29, and also 
(as to general meaning) 3 John v. 6. 

Thus much for the outset of this journey. Nor is the progress 
more fortunate. Aquila and Priscilla are next recommended to the 
letter-carriers. But the last which we know of them, before the 
writing of this letter, is that they are at Ephesus, Acts xviii. 18, 19, 
26. But Sender provides them with a house at Corinth; and this, 
probably, because it would not be very natural for those who were 
to travel westward toward Rome, to go some hundreds of miles east¬ 
ward, i. e ., to Ephesus, in order to get to the capital of the Roman 
Empire. But how is the matter helped by this process? What have 
we now? A letter of introduction (so to speak) from Paul, directing 
his messengers to greet Priscilla and Aquila on their journey, while 
these same persons lived in the very town from which they started ! 
Ilug has well expressed his views of this matter. After speaking of 
the first stay of Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth (Acts xviii. 2,) and 
of a second at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18,19,) lie thus proceeds: “ Whence 
now this third or Semlcrian house at Corinth, I know not,” Einleit. 
It. p. 397, ed. 3. But, lastly, what arc we to do with verses 17—20, 
on the ground of Sender? Were the bearers of the letter so divided 
as is there described; and was their obedience (wra*^) so cele¬ 
brated as is there hinted? Above all, what is to be done with verses 
21—24? Would Paul send written salutations from those who 
were with him at Corinth, to the bearers of his epistle who set out 
from the same place? Did they not confer with Paul himself, and 
did not his friends as well as himself see and converse with them? 
And what shall we say to ver. 16, which directs Paul’s messengers 
to salute one another ? 

But enough of this. Let us briefly examine some of the external 
evidences which Sender adduces against the genuineness of chap, 
xvi. 

(a) ‘Mansion, as Origen testifies, excluded chaps, xv. xvi. from 
the epistle.’ 

But according to Rufin’s translation of Origen (the original here 
is lost), the words of this writer are: “Caput hoc [i. e ., xvi. 25—27], 
Mareion, a quo Scripturae cvangelica) et apostolica) interpolates sunt, 
de luic epistola penitus abstuht; ct non solum hoc, sed et ah eo 
ubi seriptuin cst: ( Oinnc autem quod non ex fide cst, peccatum cst’ 
[Rom. >:iv. 23] usque ad finem totius epistohe, cuneta d is sec nit.” 
From this nothing more can be gathered, than that Mareion wholly 
omitted the doxology in xvi. 25—27, and separated (dissccuit) chaps, 
xv. xvi., from the rest of the epistle. There is an evident dis¬ 
tinction here, between penitus abstulit and dissecuit . This sepa- 

B 
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ration Marcion might make, as others have done, because of the 
diverse matter contained in these chapters. And even if Marcion 
omitted the whole, he stands convicted before the world of such 
notorious falsifications of the sacred writings, that it would weigh 
nothing. 

(6) * Euthalius, in his Elenchus capitulorun , leaves out chap, xvi/ 

True; but Euthalius, in his Elenclius , mentions only those chap¬ 
ters which were publicly read; and chap. xvi. was usually omitted 
in the public reading of the epistle. That he did not acknowledge 
this chapter as a part of the epistle, is altogether improbable, since, 
in reckoning the eziygn of the whole epistle he includes those of 
chap. xvi. 

(c) ‘Tertullian (cont. Marc. v. 13) cites Rom. xiv. 10 thus : L In 
clausula, tribunal Christi comminari Paulum. 

But what should hinder Tertullian from saying that chap. xiv. 10 
is in the clausula , i. e ., closing part, of the epistle? Is it not in such 
a part? Can any thing be satisfactorily proved, moreover, by 
urging a sense of words strictly and logically exact, in such a writer 
as Tertullian? 

As to any alleged discrepancy of manuscripts, with regard to a 
part of chap, xvi., I shall have occasion to notice this in the sequel. 

But, very recently, another doubter in the genuineness of chap, 
xvi., of a more solid cast than Sender, has made his appearance. 
Schott, in his Isayoge ad A r er. Test ., recently published, in a note, 
p. 284 seq., has assigned other, and perhaps better, reasons than 
those of Sender, for his doubts. Let us examine them. 

(a) ‘Paul salutes many persons, in xvi. 5—15, as being at Rome, 
and in a very familiar way. How could he, who had never been at 
Rome (Rom. i. 13), do this? 

The answer is, that several of these persons were his own kins¬ 
men ; see § 1 above. With all or most of them he had very pro¬ 
bably met, in the course of his travels. Intercourse between the 
metropolis of the Roman Empire and the large towns of the pro¬ 
vinces, was very frequent; especially with Corinth, the headquarters 
of Achaia, and Ephesus of Asia Minor. And even if Paul had not 
seen all the persons whom he salutes, what is easier than to suppose 
that their character and standing were known to him, and there¬ 
fore he sent them salutations? It is plainly a mistake, to sup¬ 
pose that none but personal acquaintances are saluted in the Pauline 
epistles. 

(, b ) ‘But Paul makes no mention of any of the persons here 
6aluted as being at Rome, in his other epistles written there, e. g. 7 
in his epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Phile¬ 
mon/ 

The answer is, that in only one of these (that to the Colossians) 
does he send any thing but a mere general salutation. Moreover, as 
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all these epistles must have been written some two years and a half, 
and may have been written some four years later, than the Epistle 
to the Romans, so the state of that church, exposed as it was con¬ 
tinually to increase and decrease, may have greatly altered when he 
wrote the last-named epistles; or the persons named in his Epistle 
to the Romans may have gone elsewhere in order to propagate the 
gospel; or they might have deceased; or it might be that they did 
not happen to pay him a visit while he was writing the above named 
epistles, and so a greeting from them was not mentioned. A thing 
of this nature is so accidentally varied, that wc cannot make any 
conclusions which are valid, either from this appearance or from 
that. 

(c) 6 Aquila and Priscilla are saluted as being at Rome. In Acts 
xviii. 19, 26, we find their abode at Ephesus; and in Paul’s last stay 
at Ephesus, when he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
find them still there, 1 Cor. xvi. 19.’ 

All this I concede. But since Aquila and Priscilla had, for some 
time, been obliged to relinquish their abode at Rome, on account of 
the decree of Claudius, what is more natural than to suppose, that, 
as soon as might be, they would return to Rome, at least long 
enough to adjust their affairs there, which it is more than probable 
had been embarrassed by the decree of banishment ? 

(rf) { But 2 Tim. iv. 19, written at Rome, greets Priscilla and 
Aquila as residing at Ephesus.’ 

I grant it. But when was this written? Just before the final 
martyrdom of Paul (iv. 6—8) t. e ., probably some ten years after 
the Epistle to the Romans was written, and also after the persecu¬ 
tion by Nero had commenced. ,What difficulty now in the suppo¬ 
sition, that Aquila and Priscilla had fled from Rome when this 
persecution broke out, and gone back to their former station at 
Ephesus, where they had spent several years? There Paul salutes 
them in 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

Lastly, Professor Schott expresses his belief, that chap. xvi. is 
made up of fragments of some brief epistle of Paul’s, written at 
Corinth, and addressed to some clmrcli in Asia Minor, and added by 
mistake, piece by piece as it was discovered, to the Epistle to the 
Romans. Verses 1—16 composed the first fragment; verses 17-—20, 
the second; verses 21—24, the third; verses,25—27, the fourth. 

But what a series of conclusions is here made out, without a syl¬ 
lable of historical evidence? Where is the evidence of the lost 
epistle to an anonymous church in Asia Minor? Where that it was 
lost excepting a few scattered fragments which “ sensim sensimque 
deprehcndebanturV ’ And the conceit of adding all these fragments 
to the Epistle to the Romans, which already had a good ending with 
chap, xv.; how should this have ever entered any one’s head? Why 
add them to this epistle, rather than to some of Paul’s shorter 
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epistles? And then the persons themselves named in chapter xvj. ; 
what a singular phantasy it must have been in the compiler, to have 
supposed that, if they belonged to some church in Asia Minor, their 
names could be tacked on to the epistle written to the church at 
Romel ” How can we admit such gratuitous and improbable hypo¬ 
theses as these? 

Nor can I admit what has frequently been said in respect to chap, 
xvi., viz., that it is wholly unconnected with the preceding part of 
the epistle, and may be disjoined from it without injury to it. Thus 
much is true, indeed, viz., that salutations and expressions of Chris¬ 
tian courtesy are not doctrinal discussions nor practical precepts; 
in a word, the sixteenth chapter, which is principally made up of 
salutations, must of course be diverse from the preceding part of the 
epistle. But is it not equally true that chaps, xii.—xv. differ as 
much from the preceding ones, as chap. xvi. docs from all the others? 
Isit proper,moreover, that Christian salutations should bcexchanged, 
in epistles like that of Paul? This will not be denied. The force 
of such examples of kindness, and courtesy, and benevolent feeling, 
is scarcely less than that of direct precept; and in some respects 
it has evidently the advantage of precept, inasmuch as practice 
speaks louder than theory. Why, then, should the salutary part of 
the epistle be thrown away? And would not rejecting it be 
an injury to the congruity and to the general good effect of the 
whole ? 

Nor is it correct to say, that there is not an evident relation and 
connection of some part of chap, xvi., with what precedes, besides 
that which has just been mentioned. Let any one diligently consider 
the contents of verses 17—20, and he will see plainly that they refer 
to the divisions and erroneous sentiments wdnch are the subject of 
particular discussion in chaps, xii.—xv. Let him compare xvi. 19 
with i. 8, and he will see the same person expressing himself in the 
same circumstances. In a w ord, it w r ould be truly wonderful, if the 
straggling fragments of an epistle, sent to some unknown church in 
Asia Minor, should fit the place of conclusion to the Epistle to the 
Romans so well as its present conclusion fits it. 

What can we say, moreover, to the r oX/xti gin cov 8s sysa-^e ItiTv 
of xv. 15, if Paul does not refer to the whole of the preceding epistle ? 
It would be even ridiculous, on any other ground. And what a 
singular epistle chaps, xv. xvi. would make out, consisting almost 
wholly of salutations ! 

Eiehhorn (Einleit. in das N. Test.) has advanced a hypothesis still 
more fanciful, if possible, than that of Sender or Schott. Chap. xvi. 

1—20 is, according to him, a letter of recommendation to the Corin¬ 
thian church, which Paul wrote for Phebe, the deaconess mentioned 
in verses 1, 2. This, after it had been read by them, she obtained 
again, and carried it along with her to Rome; and because the 
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church there were unwilling that any thing from the hand of Paul 
should perish, they tacked it on upon the epistle of Paul to them, 
bo as to make out a conclusion for it! 

Is it worth the pains to refute such criticism ? Or rather, can the 
name of criticism be fairly given to such extravagant and incon¬ 
gruous suppositions ? One is ready to ask : What sort of a church 
must it have been, in the metropolis of the world, and whose fame 
had gone abroad through the whole empire, that could deal thus 
with Paul’s epistles ? Why was not the letter of Phebe kept by 
itself, and published by itself, as well as John’s letter to the “ elect 
lady ? ” But this is only one among the numerous conceits, which 
are intermingled with the striking and instructive compositions of 
Eichhom. 

Finally, as no internal evidence can be made out, that chaps, xv. 
xvi. are spurious; so no external evidence of any considerable 
weight can be adduced in favour of this supposition. The manu¬ 
scripts (with some variety as to the position of xvi. 25—27, and with 
the omission of these verses in a few cases) are all on the side of the 
genuineness of these chapters; I mean, that all which arc of any 
authority arc so. Jerome (Comm, in Eph. iii. 5) mentions that lie 
knew of some manuscripts which omitted xvi. 25—27; and Wetetcin 
cites a Codex Latin us which does so. But in regard to all the rest 
of chaps, xv. xvi., it will not be contended that any authority from 
manuscripts, Fathers, or Versions, warrants us in suspecting them. 
Even as to Marcion himself, there is no certain evidence, as we have 
seen, that he rejected them. Why, then, should wc reject them at 
the present time ? 


§ 6. Different position in Manuscripts o/xvi. 25—27. 

There is a difference in respect to the location of these verses 
containing a general doxology, which seems to be somewhat difficult 
of solution. 

(1) In Cod. J., and in most of the Codd. ruinusc.; in the Lection- 
aries Arab, polyglot, et triglot., in Slav. Ms. and most Codd. Armen., 
also in Clirys., Theod., Damasc., Theoph., and Oecumenius; they 
stand only and immediately after chap. xiv. 23. In Cod. A., 17, 
Armen, odd. quib., they stand both here and at the end. After xiv. 
23, they are placed by Beza, Grotius, Mill, Hammond, Wctstcin, 
Sender, Griesbach, Morns, Eichhorn, Flatt, Tholuck, Pa ulus, and 
some others. 

Thi s is the sum of the external evidence, in respect to this posi¬ 
tion of the verses in question. But in whatever way they may have 
been transferred thither, it seems difficult to avoid the feeling of in¬ 
congruity as to such a position. It is an evident interruption of the 
tenor of the discourse. The ope/Xo/^ev of xv. 1, shows that it is 
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a continuation of a preceding discourse ; and so plainly does the 
matter of verses 1—13 itself indicate. Nor am I able to persuade 
myself, that the matter at the close of chap. xiv. is of such a tenor, 
as entitles us to believe that Paul here breaks out into an animated 
doxology. Usually, it is only after the enunciation of some deep, 
sublime, soul-stirring truth, that he betakes himself to expressions 
of this nature in medio cursu. What is there in the discussion about 
eating meats or refraining from them, to move his soul to the sub¬ 
lime doxology contained in xvi. 25—27? I must accord therefore 
with Knapp, who places these verses at the end of the epistle. 

(2) A few MSS., &c., omit the verses in question. Jerome (on 
Eph. iii. 5), speaking of the passage in Homans, says, “in plerisque 
codicibus invenitur;” which would seem to mean, that in some 
Codices of his time it was omitted. The verses are omitted by Cod. 
D., but not a prima manu; in F., G. (in the latter a space is left 
for them); also in Codd. Vindob. 57, 67, 68, 69, 70, as stated by 
Koppe ; in an unknown MS. mentioned by Erasmus ; and in Vers. 
Armen., of some editions. 

Eichliorn, as usual, has built a singular castle in the air upon this 
fact. He accounts for all the varieties in the manuscripts in this 
way: (l) The original piece of parchment on which Paul's epistle 
was written, was filled when the scribe came to xiv. 23. Pie then 
took a small and separate piece of parchment, on one side of which 
he wrote the salutations in verses 21—24; and on the other the 
doxology in verses 25—27. But the letter not being immediately 
sent, the apostle made additions to it; first of chap, xv., and then of 
xvi. 1—20. So then the epistle was sent to the church at Home, on 
four separate pieces of manuscript. In copying this, some ended the 
epistle with xiv. 23; others added to this the doxology in xvi.25—27; 
a third class copied as far as xiv. 23, aud then added the postscripts 
of the apostle (xv. 1—xvi. 20), and finally the small leaf of parch¬ 
ment written with the body of the epistle (-which is the usual form 
of the epistle) ; -while a fourth class, copying from these different 
copies, inserted the doxology both after xiv. 23, and at the end of 
the whole epistle. 

Sorry copyists, indeed, they must have been at Home, to make 
such mistakes as these! One is ready to wonder, why the additional 
parchments were not joined on to the original one, in proper order, 
and not left in the form of Sybilline leaves; a thing which required 
nothing more than a little paste or glue, and a moment's attention. 
Then, supposing them to have been left separately, were there no 
marks added by the writer, to direct the reader’s attention and 
perusal ? Are important documents wont to be made out in such a 
negligent manner ? But (which is directly to our present purpose) 
how came any copyist to imagine, that the letter ended with chap, 
xiv. 23 ? Or why, as so many mistakes were made about the order 
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of the small piece of parchment first added, were none made about 
the order of the two different postscripts, viz., xv. 1—33 and xvi. 
1 — 20 ? 

I am grieved to add, that Griesbach, in attempting to account for 
the variations of manuscripts in regard to xvi. 25—27, has advanced 
suppositions not less visionary and gratuitous than those of Eich- 
horn. This is the more to be wondered at, since Griesbach is not 
much prone to phantasies of this nature. The reader of Eichhorn 
is not surprised to find such a conceit in him; fora critic, who could 
add on the last twenty-six chapters of the book of Isaiah (which he 
names Pseudo-Isaiah), to the genuine works of that prophet, because 
the copyist happened to have room to spare in his parchment and 
wanted to fill it out (Einleit. in das. A. Te6t. iii. p. 91, ed. 3d), may 
well be imagined not to be incapable of making suppositions like 
those above related. 

But what if we, at the present day, arc unable to account for the 
confusion of manuscripts, with regard to xvi. 25—27? Will this 
oblige us to resort to suppositions altogether incredible in themselves? 
To say the least, it should not induce us thus to do. We cannot, 
then,—at least until we come to the persuasion that parchment was 
as scarce and dear in ancient times as Eichhorn (so often as it suits 
his critical convenience) makes it, we cannot—admit a supposition 
which involves such an entire voregov vgoregov, in a most solemn and 
important epistle of ‘Paul. And even if we admit that parchment 
was so scarce and so dear, we are, after all, at our wits’ end to know 
why the concluding piece was not joined on to the same roll which 
contained the rest of the epistle. 

(3) With the Tcxtus Jleceptus , which places these verses at the 
end, agree Codd. B., C., D., E., 16, 66; Codd. minusc. 80; also 
Syr. Erp., Copt., Aeth., Vulg., and the Latin Fathers in general. 
With Erasmus, Stephens, Bengel, Koppe, Boehme, Hug, Knapp, 
Bcrtholdt, De Wette, R ticker t, and others, 1 am persuaded that 
this is their genuine place. What shall we say of iyw Tegnog, 6 
j^d^ag tt\v in xvi. 22 ? Does it not of course imply, that 

it is near the close of the epistle, and that the epistle is one ? And 
if so, then are chapters xv. xvi. a genuine and original part of it, as 
Bcrtholdt has well remarked, Einleit. vi. § 715. 

4 But how can so many doxologies be accounted for?’ To which 
I answer, that no serious difficulty lies in the way of this. It is not 
natural to suppose, indeed it cannot well be supposed, that the apostle 
wrote the whole epistle in a single day, or at a single sitting. If, in 
the midst of his multiplied engagements and his short stay at Corinth, 
he was several days, or even weeks, in writing it (which we may 
easily and probably suppose); then we cau account for the various 
doxologies and apparent closes of the epistle, in chapters xv., xvi. It 
is easy to believe, that xv. 33 was the first pause which was made 
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with the probable design, originally, of ending the epistle there. 
Afterwards, renewed and additional intelligence coming from Home, 
with kind greeting of friends there, he was induced to add, in return, 
the greetings in xvi. 1—10; to which he subjoined the warnings, and 
the apparent conclusion in verses 17*—20. The definiteness with 
which lie here speaks of the divisions and erroneous sentiments in the 
Church at Rome, in all probability had its origin in the very recent 
information which he had obtained from that city. Finally, before 
sending away his epistle, other Christians at Corinth, deeply inte¬ 
rested in the affairs of the Church at Koine, visited the apostle and 
desired him to express their salutations. This done, he adds, as 
usual, another kind wish and prayer for the Church which headdresses, 
xvi. 24. And then, in reading over and correcting the copy which 
Tertins had made of the whole, Paul, at the close of all, subjoined 
the general doxology which is contained in verses 25—27. 

If you say : i Here are almost as many suppositions as those of 
Eichhorn and Griesbach f my reply is, that there are almost a3 many 
in respect to number, but still of a totally different character. Here 
the appeal is made to the internal state of the-epistle itself, and to 
the probable and natural circumstances which accompany the writing 
of such a letter. Nothing stands in the wav of believing the things 
just suggested to be altogether probable. But when all these phe¬ 
nomena are made to depend on odd pieces of parchment, and Sibyl¬ 
line leaves, strangely forwarded without juncture or order, and as 
strangely mistaken in the copying, how can we satisfy ourselves with 
such suggestions ? 

Unit the manuscripts differ so much, as to xvi. 25—27, is indeed 
a striking circumstance in the critical history of the epistle to the 
Homans. But if any one will attentively reflect on the several ap¬ 
parent conclusions in the epistle (xv. 13, 23, and xvi. 20, 24), he 
may easily be induced to believe, that the confusion in the manu¬ 
scripts has arisen from this circumstance. Copyists supposed there 
must be some mistake in having a conclusion in xvi. 24, and then 
another superadded in verses 25—27. It was natural for them to find 
a difficulty in this. Therefore, with the conviction that here was some 
mistake, they sought an earlier place for these verses; and they could 
find none which was not already occupied by something of the like 
nature, without going back to xiv. 23. Here, then, some of them 
placed xvi. 25—27, and others followed these copies. In the mean 
time, other copies continued to be taken after the original order of 
the epistle, and thus a discrepancy arose. Some copyists, perceiving 
this discrepancy, and also the fact that chapters xv. and xvi. contain 
so many formulas of conclusion, omitted xvi. 25—27 ; while others, 
finding these verses in some copies of xiv. 23, and in others at the end 
of tlie epistle, copied them both. In this way we can easily account 
for all the discrepancies that exist, withuut resorting to any forced or 
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unnatural suppositions. We may add to all this, moreover, the 
probability that the public lections of the epistle extended only to 
tiie end of chap, xiv.; to which it was altogether natural to add xvi. 
25—27 as a proper close; and that the practice of reading the epistle 
in this manner, gradually introduced the writing of manuscripts in 
the same way. 

(4) A few critics reject the verses in question as spurious. So 
Schmidt, and Keiche in his recent commentary on the Epistle to the 
Homans. The latter has argued at length against their genuineness, 
llis arguments are derived from the alleged style and manner of the 
doxology. lie accuses it of being deficient in simplicity, of bom¬ 
bastic and overstrained expression, of a dogmatic manner; of being 
doubtful and dark and unusual, yea, unintelligible; of a drawling 
repetition for three times of xara; of a doubtful construction of c5 


near the close; of expressions not Pauline, not proper, e. g., evayye- 
a i6v jllou xai X7igvypa I, Xg/<rroD; and finally he says, it is all made 
up ot shreds collected here and there from the writings of Paul, e. g., 
from Rom. ii. 16; Gal. i. 6; Eph. iii. 3; Col. i. 26; 2 Tim. i. 8; 
Tit. i. 1; Rom. i. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 16; Rom. ii. 16, i. 9; Heb. xiii. 


20—23 ; in which places, if the reader pleases to turn to them, he 
w ill find in succession expressions like those in our text. 

That most of these accusations are not well founded, the reader may 
satisfy himself by thoroughly studying the verses under examination. 
That the expressions here resemble other expressions of Paul, can 
surely be no proof of their spuriousness , nor of their being dark and 
unintelligible. 1 will not say, that internal evidence can in no case 
be proof of spuriousness; for this would be an extravagant asser¬ 
tion. But we may well say, that when all critics except tico have 
failed to discover the internal evidences just alleged, there cannot 
be much probability in favour of their existence. The doxology, 
although it is somewhat difficult of interpretation on account of its 
complex nature, seems to me evidently to be in the spirit and man¬ 
ner of Paul. 


§ 7. State of feeling and opinion in the Church at Rome, when the 

epistle was written . 

That this Church consisted of Jews and Gentiles, we have already 
seen ; § 2 above. That many of the erroneous views which Paul 
combats in it, were such as the Hebrews were prone to cherish, there 
can be no doubt on the part of any one well acquainted with the 
history of Jewish opinions. That grounds of dissension among its 
members existed in the Church of Rome, we can hardly refuse to 
believe, when wc consider the general tenor of the epistle. The 
national pride of the Jew; his attachment to the Mosaic institutes, 
and especially to the Levitical rites and distinctions of clean and 
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unclean ; his impatience of subordination in any respect to Gentiles; 
his unwillingness to believe that they could be admitted to equal pri¬ 
vileges with the Jew, in the kingdom of the Messiah, and particu¬ 
larly without becoming proselytes to the Mosaic religion ; his prone¬ 
ness to feel indignant to the government of heathen magistrates over 
him ; all this lies on the face of the epistle, and cannot well be 
overlooked by any considerate and attentive reader. 

On the other hand ; the Gentiles disregarded the prejudices of the 
Jews, especially about circumcision, and meats and drinks, and holi¬ 
days ; they were wounded at the claim of superiority which the Jews 
seemed to make ; and, knowing that the great apostle to the Gentiles 
was an advocate for their equal rights and privileges, they no doubt 
engaged in contest with the Jews with an unyielding spirit. Such a 
state of things very naturally gave rise to discussions in the Epistle 
to the Romans, and to all the cautions and precepts contained in 
the hortatory part of the epistle. 

With this general view of the condition of the Church before us, 
we need not be solicitous to determine whether the apostle had special 
and local objects in view, when he wrote it, or more general ones. 
My answer to this question would be, that he had both in view ; e., 

he meant to establish some great and general principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, and also to apply them to the state of the Church at Rome. 
Nothing can be more natural than this supposition ; and so Luther, 
Calvin, Melancthon, Bucer, Michaelis, Tholuck, and others, have 
for substance judged. That Paul intermingles with general truths 
many things which are local, is almost a matter of course in an epi¬ 
stle to a particular church. The contents of the epistle itself, or a 
brief analysis and synopsis of the whole, I reserve for a separate 
statement. 



BRIEF ANALYSIS 

OF THE 

CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Were I to select a motto, which would in a single brief sentence de¬ 
signate the substance of what this epistle contains, it should be taken from 
the apostle Paul himself: 

XPI2T02 'HMIN AIK AI02TNII TE KAI *AriA2M02, 

CHRIST OUR JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION. 

The first five chapters exhibit Christ as the author and efficient cause 
of our justification. 

After an appropriate and affectionate introduction (i. 1—16), the apo¬ 
stle proceeds to show, that the Gentiles had universally transgressed the 
law of God which was written on their hearts, because they had indulged 
in a great variety of sins which they knew to be wrong (i. 17—32). He 
next proceeds to show, that the Jews were even more guilty still, inasmuch 
as they had sinned against more light and more distinguished privileges 
(ii. 1—3, 19). He now draws the conclusion from these premises, that 
justification by deeds of law, i. e., on the score of merit or on the ground 
of perfect obedience, is impossible; for, inasmuch as all men have sinned 
against the law of God, all are under its condemnation, and therefore 
grace or mercy only can save them from perishing. This grace is vouch¬ 
safed only through Christ, and has been procured by bis sufferings and 
death in behalf of sinners (iii. 20—21). 

The Old Testament also teaches the same doctrine of gratuitous justi¬ 
fication ; and that this should be extended to Gentiles as well as Jew9 
(iv. 1—25). 

The happy fruits of such a state of justification—peace with God, sup¬ 
port and consolation in the midst of trials and sufferings, a hope which 
maketh not ashamed, and never can be disappointed—are next described 
by the writer (v. 1—11). And that it is perfectly proper and becoming on 
the part of God, to extend those blessings to all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
is strikingly taught by an exhibition of the fact, that all have been made to 
Bhare in the evils which flowed from the apostasy of our original progeni¬ 
tors (v. 12—19). Even in those cases where sin has exhibited its greatest 
power, the grace of the gospel is made to triumph over it (v. 20, 21). 

Thus is CHRIST OUR JUSTIFICATION set forth by the apostle. 
He comes next to exhibit CHRIST OUR SANCTIFICATION. This 
important topic he introduces, by discussing the objection raised against 
the doctrine of gratuitous justification, viz., that it tends to encourage sin. 
lie shows in the first place; from various considerations, the incongruity 
and impossibility of this (vi. 1, 23). lie then proceeds to contrast a state 
ol grace and the means nnd motives to holiness which it furnishes, with a 
legal state; and to show that in the latter, the sinner has no hope of 
maintaining a holy character, while in the former ho is abundantly fur¬ 
nished witli the incans of doing it; consequently that a state of grace, so 
far from encouraging men to sin, affords them the only hope of their being 
able to subdue and mortify sin (vii. 1—8, 17). 
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The apostle then, as he had before done at the close of his discussion 
respecting justification (v. 1—11), goes on to show the consolation which 
the gospel affords, under the various troubles of the present life (viii. 18— 
27); and in the sequel he concludes, as in the former case, with exultation 
in the certainty of future and eternal glory to all who truly love God (viii. 
28—39\ # ' 

The part of the epistle properly doctrinal , concludes with the 8th chapter. 
Chapter ix. discusses the objection raised against the dealings of God with 
his creatures, when he makes some of them the distinguished subjects of his 
mercy, and passes by others. Chap. x. confirms still farther, by various 
considerations, and particularly by texts cited from the Old Testament, the 
idea that the Jews who remain in unbelief are and must be cast off; and 
therefore that this is not a new or strange doctrine. Chap. xi. continues to 
urge the same subject; but at the close deduces from it the cheering consola¬ 
tion, that even the rejection of the Jews will be made a great blessing to the 
world, as it will be the occasion of salvation being sent to the Gentiles. 
And if their rejection be attended with consequences so important, then 
surely their reception again will fill the world with its happy fruits. 

The rest of the epistle is hortatory , and is adapted specially to warn the 
Church at Rome against several errors, to which, in their circumstances, 
they were peculiarly exposed. First, they are exhorted to lay aside all 
pride, and envious distinctions, and claims to preference on the ground of 
office, gifts, &c.; and to conduct themselves in a kind, affectionate, gentle, 
peaceable manner (xii. 1—21). 

Next, they are exhorted to a quiet and orderly demeanour in regard to 
the civil power, which the Jews were especially prone to contemn (xiii. 
1—7). The great law of love is to be regarded and obeyed toward all men, 
without or within the Church (xiii. 8—14). 

Thirdly, the Gentile Christians are admonished to respect the scruples of 
their Jewish brethren on the subject of eating meats offered to idols, and 
admonished that they have no right to interfere either in this matter or in 
other things of the like tenor (xiv. 1, xv. 7). On the other hand, the Jews 
are admonished that their Gentile brethren have equal rights and privileges 
with themselves, under the gospel dispensation (xv. 8—13). 

The writer then expresses his good hopes concerning them all, his kind 
and tender regard for them, and his purposes in respect to visiting them. 

Lastly, he subjoins the salutation of the various Christians who were 
with him ; cautions them against those who seek to make divisions among 
them ; and concludes with a doxology. 

Such is the brief sketch of the contents of the epistle before us. It is 
one, however, which the reader may perhaps not fully understand and ap¬ 
preciate, until he shall have attentively studied the whole; but still, one to 
which he may recur, in order to satisfy himself in some measure respecting 
the relation which a particular part has to the whole. To make this satis¬ 
faction complete, it is important that he should become well acquainted 
with the general scope and object of the whole epistle. The details of the 
respective parts are given in the introductions to each, which are embodied 
with the commentary, although distinguished from it by the smaller type 
in which they are printed. 
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CHAP. I. 1—16. 

The introductory part of the Epistle to the Romans, i. 1—16, contains, (1) A salutation, 
vers. 1— 7. (2) A brief declaration of 6ome personal wishes and concerns, vers. 8— 1C. The 
apostle, being a stranger in person to the Church at Rome, begins his epistle with exhibiting the 
nature of his oilice and of his relation to the Church of God, vcr. 1. Having mentioned that he 
had been set apart for the service of God in the gospel, he hints, in passing, that this same gospel 
had been before announced by the ancient prophets, ver. 2, and that it has respect to him who 
was of the seed of David according to the flesh, or in his humbler condition, but the decreed Son. 
of God who dispensed the Iloly Spirit with power after his resurrection, vers. 3, 4. From him, 
who was tims the constituted Lord of all, l’uul avers that he had received sucli grace us made 
him one of Christ’s devoted followers, and also the office of an apostle to the Gentiles, in order to 
promote the knowledge of a Saviour among them, ver. 5 ; and inasmuch as the Romaus were 
among these Gentiles, and were called to be heirs of the grace of life, ver. 6, he addresses them, 
wishing them every needed spiritual and temporal blessing. 

He next passes on to circumstances cf a personal nature, which seem to prepare the way for 
the subsequent addresses that he is to make to them. He thanks God that their Christian faith 
is so distinguished as to become a matter of universal notice, ver. 8 ; declares the 6trong desire 
which he had long cherished of paying them a visit, and that they had been the continual subject 
of his remembrance when coming before the throne of grace, vers. 9,10; and alleges bis wish 
not only to impart spiritual eonsolution and joy to them, but to receive the same from them, 
vers. 11, 12. lie then repeats his declaration respecting the desire he had all along cherished, 
of paying them a visit, and states the reasons why he had not fulfilled it, ver. 13. He expresses 
a wish to preach among them, as well as among other Gentiles, inasmuch as he considers himself 
under obligation to preach the gospel to all classes of men among the heathen, vers. 14, 15. Of 
this gospel ho is not ashamed, knowing that by it the mighty power of God is manifested in the 
salvation of both Jews and Greeks, ver. 16. 

Here the introduction properly ends; Inasmuch as the next verse exhibits one great theme of 
the epistle, and is the subject which gives occasion to all the remarks that follow, to the end of 
chap, v. 

The reader of Paul’s writings cannot fail to remark, how different 
was the mode of writing epistles in ancient times, from that which 
we now practise, in regard to some things pertaining to address, 
subscription, &c. Paul prefixes his name, instead of subscribing it 
at the end of his letters, as we now do. In the like way, and after 
his example, the letters missive , <£c., of churches to each other, are 
still drawn up among us. 
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(1) Tla&Xog, probably a Roman and not a Hebrew name, i. e ., Paw - 
Jus; compare the name of the Roman proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
Acts xiii. 7, who became a convert to Christianity, through the in¬ 
strumentality of Paul. The Hebrew name of the apostle was 
2aDXoj; and he is first called UaZXog in Acts xiii. 9, immediately 
after the mention of Sergius Paulus. Hence many have thought, 
that TLavXog is a name which the apostle took in honour of the procon¬ 
sul. The more natural explanation is, that TLaZXo; was a second 
name of Roman origiu, given him in accordance with the custom of 
the times. While the Jews were subject to the power of Seleu- 
cidae on the throne of Syria, it was very common among them 
to adopt a second name of Greek origin; e. g . Jesus , Jason; Je - 
hoiakim , Alkiinos, &c. So under the Roman power ; Dostai , Dosi- 
theus; Tarphin , Trypho. A comparison of these will show, that 
in general the second name bore some resemblance in sound to the 
first. So 2avXog, IlaOXo;. 

AooXog means, in itself, one devoted to the service of another , one 
who is subject to the will or control of another . Of course it may 
import a station or condition which is in itself high or low, honour¬ 
able or dishonourable, according to the state or rank of the master. 
A servant of a man, i. e of any common man, is a slave ; at least the 
word in its strict sense would import this. But the servants of a 
king may be courtiers of the highest rank, who count this title a 
matter of honour. (1) Servants of God is an appellation given to 
the prophets, Moses, Joshua, &c., Rev. x. 7. xi. 18. xv. 3. Deut. 
xxxiv. 5. Josh. i. 1. Jer. xxv. 4. Amos iii. 7 ; and in like manner the 
apostles and primitive preachers of the gospel are called the Ser¬ 
vants of Christy Gal. i. 10. Phil. i. 1. Titus i. 1. James i. 1. 2. 
Peter i. 1. Col. iv. 12. (2) AoSXo; is also employed as meaning 

simply or principally a worshipper of Christ or of God, one devot¬ 
ed to his service ; for in such a sense we find the word employed in 
1 Peter ii. 16. Epli. vi. G. Rev. vii. 3. Luke ii. 29. Acts iv. 29. 
Ps. cxiii. 1, al. 

Does the word doZXog here, as employed by Paul in respect to 
himself, indicate official station, like that of the ancient prophets 
and messengers of God mentioned under No. 1; or is it employed 
in the second sense, in order to denote the apostle as one devoted to 
the service of Christ, one ready to obey him in all things , and to 
regard the promotion of his interests as the great object of his life ? 
Interpreted in this way, douXog docs not anticipate the meaning of 
anodroXog. There is also a gradation in the sense. First, Paul is 
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represented as being devoted to the service of Christ, and then as 
commissioned with a special office in that service; which could not 
be said of every dovkog. So Reiche and Glockler, in their recent 
Commentaries. 

’Irrfov xpiffTov, in the Gen. here, shows the relation in which 
Paul stood to the Saviour, and that the apostle’s business or object (as 
douXog) was to promote the cause of Christ or to forward his work. 
’irjffoZs is the Greek form of the Hebrew name or of its later 
abridgment and substitute i. e ., Saviour , or he who will save. 
Xgtarog is properly a participial adjective , formed from to 

anoint , and means the anointed one . It is, like xvgiog, which is 
properly an adjective, usually employed by prefixing the article as 
an appellative , when applied to the Saviour, and commonly it de¬ 
signates hi in as king, or possessed of royal dignity. Kings were 
anointed to their office, among the Jews ; and also high priests. 
The name Christ rPS?8, Xcnsrog, the Messiah , may refer then to 
either of these high offices or dignities ; for he is both king and 
priest for ever. The use of x,V 0T ^ alone in the Gospels, is hardly 
to be regarded in the light of a proper cognomen, but rather as a 
mere attributive appellation. In the epistles, it is not unfrequently 
used in the way of a proper cognomen. 

KXr,r6g, lit. called , but the meaning here is chosen , invited , viz., 
chosen to the office of an apostle; see Acts ix. 15, axsCog ixXoyng 
fjLot etfnv obrog, also Acts xxvi. 17, where the xXt\ rog here is expressed 
by t^aiPou/Azvog <re, I have taken thee out of, I have selected thee from. 
In Gal. i. 15, it is more fully expressed by o ayoyaag pt ix xo/X/ocg 
fj/7}TPog { aov , xcl \ xaXiGctg o/a rijg %ao/ro; auroO, i. e ., who set me apart or 
designated me from my earliest years for the apostolic office, and 
in due time called me to it by his grace; Jer. i. 5. The word 
xkrirog sometimes has the sense merely of invited , bidden; e. g ., Matt, 
xx. 16, xxii. 14. Yet in the writings of Paul it is not so used, but 
always in the sense of efficient calling , as we say, i. e ., it means not 
only that the person designated has been invited or selected , but 
that he has accepted the invitation ; 1 Cor. i. 1,2, 24. Rom. i. 6, 
7. viii. 28 ; with which collate Gal. i. 15. Jude v. 1. Ileb. iii. 1. 
Rom. xi. 29. Eph. iv. 1. 

’AtfoaroXog may mean a legate of any kind, one sent by another 
on any kind of business or message. The word is used in this 
way, in John xiii. 16. Phil. ii. 25. A ditine messenger or prophet 
it designates in Luke xi. 49. Eph. iii. 5. Rev. xviii. 20. ii. 2 ; and 
in like manner it also signifies the messengers of Christ , which is 
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the usual meaning of the word throughout the N. Testament. To 
invest them with this office, an immediate choice by the Saviour in 
person seems to have been necessary. This is implied in our text; 
and more plainly still in Gal. i. 1.—Occasionally the companions 
of the apostles, or the delegates sent by them, are called apostles; 
so in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Acts xiv. 4, 14. Rom. xvi. 7. 

’ A<p(i)piff/j.Evo; .... SeoD, lit. separated ox set apart for the gos¬ 
pel of God, i. e. f chosen or selected in order to preach the gospel of 
God, viz., that gospel of which God is the author, SeoD being Geni- 
ticus auctoris , The word dpw^c/zsvo; seems to be intended as epex- 
egetical of xXqrog, i. e., it expresses the same idea in different lan¬ 
guage. Hesychius explains a<p‘S)ot6fj,zvos by ixAO.syfj.zvos, chosen , 
diaX'Sxgi/j.hos, selected. In the same sense oapofmare occurs in Acts 
xiii. 2. See the same sentiment in Gal. i. 15, Jer i. 5. The 
meaning is, that God, who foreknows all things, did set him apart, 
choose, select him for the work of the gospel, even from the earliest 
period of his life, Gal. i. 15. So it is said of Jeremiah, that he 
was set apart, selected, for the prophetic office even before he was 
formed in his mother’s womb; by all which expressions is meant, 
that God who knows all persons and events before they exist or take 
place, has a definite object in view which he intends to accomplish 
by them. In classic Greek, the verb a.$oti?uv is more usually em¬ 
ployed in a bad sense (in malam partem ), meaning to exterminate , 
excommunicate , repudiate , &c. But in Hellenistic Greek it is 
more commonly employed in bonam partem , as here. 

E i; £ bayyiXiov lias the same sense as Os ro t’jayyOJsadScu e'jayyz/jct, 
in order to preach the gospel. • This method of using the Acc. 
(with the preposition Og prefixed) as a nomen actionis , is a frequent 

idiom of Paul’s writings, and resembles the use of the Heb. Inf. 

L ° 

(with a < prefixed) as a nomen actionis. E vayyzXiov itself is some¬ 
times employed to denote the preaching of the gospel; c. g 1 Cor. 
iv. 15, ix. 14 —Eua yyeXiov Chrysostom understands as meaning 

the gospel concerning God , viewing SeoD as Genitivus objecti. Blit 
this interpretation is plainly erroneous; for the object is supplied in 
ver. 3, viz. zuayyzXtov .... rrzd roZ vtoZ avroZ. Theophylact 
rightly explains the phrase : log dusrfizv cra^d roZ ^eoD, [the gospel] as 
given by God. For the sentiment that the gospel is of God, and 
that Christ taught it as received from him, let the reader compare 
John viii. 28, 38. v. 19, 30. xii. 49. xiv. 10, 24. xvii. 4—8. 

(2) "O ‘Trooinriyyz'iXcLTo .... ayiaig, which lie formerly , or in for¬ 
mer times, declared ox published by his prophets, in the holy Scriptures. 
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In like manner, Paul in his defence before Agrippa says, that he 
had proclaimed nothing as a preacher of the gospel, which the pro¬ 
phets and Moses had not declared should take place, Acts xxvi. 22 
That Christ and all his apostles believed and taught, that the Old 
Testament abounds in prophecies respecting him, there can be no 
doubt on the part of anyone who attentively reads the New Testa¬ 
ment ; see Acts x. 43, xviii. 28. 1 Peter i. 10. 2 Peter i. 19. 

Even the heathen of the apostle’s time had become acquainted 
with the expectations of the Jews, in regard to the appearance of the 
Messiah; which expectations were excited and cherished in the He¬ 
brews, by the perusal of their own ancient Scriptures. Thus Tacitus 
speaks of this subject; “Pluribus j)ersuasio inerat, antiquis sacerclo- 
tum Uteris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valeseeret Oricns, pro- 
fectique Judaea rcrum potirentur,” Hist. V. 13. In the same man¬ 
ner Suetonius his contemporary expresses himself: u Percrebuerat 
Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio , esse in fatis, ut eo tempore 
Judaia profccti rcrum potirentur,” in Vespas. e. 4. The first pro¬ 
mises respecting the Messiah were merely of a general nature, un¬ 
accompanied by peculiar and characteristic declarations; e. g. Gen. 
iii. 15, xii. 3, xvii. 4, 5, xlix. 10. In later times, it was foretold that 
the expected King and Deliverer would be of the progeny of David, 
2 Sam. vii. 16. Psalm lxxxix. 35—37. In several Psalms, some traits 
of the life, office, character, and sufferings of this illustrious personage 
were given ; viz. Psalm ii. xvi. xxii. xlv. cx. etc.; still more graphi¬ 
cally is the Messiah described in Is. liii.; and individual occurrences 
in his history are given in later prophets, e. g., Zech. ix. 9. xi. 13, 
Mai. iii. 1, seq. iv. 2, scq. It has been observed, that Malachi’s de¬ 
claration in the last chapter of his prophecy, is homogeneous with 
the very first annunciation of the gospel in Mark i. 2. Our English 
version of < rgo£7r?jyyg/Xaro, promised afore , does not give the proper 
meaning of the word. 

’Ev ygapa 7$ ay/a/f, in the Holy Scriptures . The Jews employed 
either the singular, or y§a$at the plural, indifferently. The 

first means the corpus librorum sacrorum\ the second refers to the 
same collection, as made up of several particular writings. The 
epithet ayiai is given to ygapa/, because the Scriptures were regarded 
as worthy of all reverence, or because they were looked upon as 
being inspired by to crvsC/ia rb ciytov. 

(3) Tlegl roy uioj auroCi, respecting his Sot i. This clause should be 
joined, in the reader’s mind, to £uayysX/ov at the close of ver. 1. 

c 
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Verse 2 is a circumstantial declaration, thrown in to enhance the 
value of the gospel, or its credibility and dignity. There is no ne¬ 
cessity here of actually inserting a parenthesis, as some do, any 
more than in many other cases where explanatory circumstances 
are added in the like way. Tholuck joins msi roZ vioZ uvreZ with 
‘7rgoe-7}'yjti\aro ; but as the verb itself relates to eZayykXiov SjoD, it 
seems to me more congruous to refer x. r. a. to the same words. 

Tou yito/j csvov .... cagxa, who was born of the seed of David , in 
respect to the flesh . The verse itself is replete with difficulties; and 
especially so to one who is not familiarly conversant with the cha¬ 
racter of Paul’s style. Tholuck compares the latter to the urgent 
force of waves, which swell one above another in continual succes¬ 
sion. It is an obvious peculiarity of this apostle’s style, that he 
abounds in what arc commonly called parenthesis. His mind was 
so glowing and so full of ideas, that the expression of a single word 
often calls forth, as it were, a burst of thought.respecting the import 
of that word, which hinders him from advancing in the sentence that 
he had begun, until he has given vent to the feelings thus incident¬ 
ally occasioned. The expression of these feelings makes here what 
may be named parenthesis; although it may not always be designated 
as such in our printed books. To illustrate what I mean, let us 
take the examples in the first paragraph of the epistle before us. 
When Paul (vcr. 1) had named the eiayysA/ov which would re¬ 
call to the minds of his readers the gospel that was then preached by 
himself and others, he immediately adds, in order to enforce on their 
minds a becoming idea of the dignity and excellence of this gospel, 
o crcoe'TTjyys/Xaro 5/a tujv Kgopyrutv avroZ sv yoafuT; ayiai^ after which 
he resumes his subject. But no sooner has lie uttered the words 
roZ vwZ ccbroZ , than another burst of thought respecting the exalted 
personage thus named escapes from him. First, this Son is ym/isvw 
. . . . cagx a, a descendant of David, the most exalted king who 
ever occupied the Jewish throne, according to the promises respecting 
the Messiah, c.g. y in 2 Sam. vii. 16, Ps. Ixxxix. 35—37. Secondly, he 
is rov op/titvro; .... vr/.guv, i. e., he is the Son of God clothed, ac¬ 
cording to decree, with supreme dominion, especially in regard to the 
bestowment of the Holy Spirit, after his resurrection from the dead. 
Having thus designated some striking characteristics of the Son of 
God, he resumes his theme by the words Tjj<tou .... tj/muv, which are 
in apposition with roZ v/oZ aurov in ver. 3. The words rov xuo/ou h 
again suggest another train of thought, which the writer stops 
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to utter, viz. hi ov . ... X^nsrcv, after which he resumes his thetne 
and finishes the sentence by nu<u roTg .... Xgtarov, ver 7. The 
greater part of this apparently involved sentence, might evidently 
be included in parenthesis; and then the simple sentence would 
run thus : IlaDXo; .... apuyaj&hog tig s'jocyysX/ov 9eo0 rreoi rov v/oj 
a utou .... ’ItjcgJ Xgiorov row Kuaiov qj&uv .... sratf/ roT; oOdiv x. r. X. 

Every reader should take especial notice of this characteristic in 
the writings of Paul, as it will help him to unravel many a sentence 
which would otherwise seem perplexed and perhaps even irrelevant. 
To understand the writings of this apostle, something more than a 
knowledge of grammar or of mere words is necessary. We must 
be able to enter into the feelings and sympathies of the writer, and 
thus to trace his modes of thought and expression in cases that seem 
obscure, as well as in those which are plain. 

Vivofitvov, descended , born ; for so the word is not unfrequently em¬ 
ployed.— *Ex of the posterity , of the lineage .—Kara <ragza, 

in respect to human nature or his fleshly existence. denotes 

literally fleshy i. e ., the flesh of a living or animated being, in distinc¬ 
tion from that of a dead one, which is xfeag. It denotes body also ; 
not in the sense of <r£/xa which has reference to the compacting of 
the whole of the parts into one mass, but body as distinguished from 
mind, the visible part as distinguished from the invisible one. 
Hence it is very often used, both in the Old Testament and the New, 
for our animal nature , the animal man (so to speak). Frail, per¬ 
ishable man, also, and man with carnal appetites and passions, are 
♦often designated by it; as every lexicon will show. As kindred with 
this, it often means man as living in his present fleshly and dying or 
transitory state , in distinction from another and different condition in 
a future world; so Gal. ii. 20. Phil. i. 22, 21. Ilcb. v. 7, applied to 
Christ. 1 Pet. iv. 2. 2 Cor. x. 3. In the passage before us, the 
human nature or condition of Christ, as descended from the roval 
progeny of David, is designated. But why so? Because the promise 
was made to David , that the Messiah should descend from him. 
Hence the genealogy in Matthew : u The Son of David , the Son of 
Abraham.” So the common feeling and views of the Jews decided : 
u How do they [the Scribes] say, that the Christ is David 1 s Soti?” 
So the blind man (Luke xviii. 39) says : “ Jesus, thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me.” Comp, also Luke i. 27, 32. Matt. xv. 22. xii. 
23. xxi. 9. 15. xxii. 41—46. John vii. 42. 2 Tim. ii. 8; which most 
abundantly illustrate the views of the Jews and of the npostles. It is 
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not, therefore, merely a son of David which is designated by the 
phrase before us, but the long expected and hoped for Son of David, 
i. e. y the promised Messiah. 

We must regard rou yevo/xivou ex G-Tre^arog Aautd xard adoxa y then, 
as a clause in opposition to u/oD abrov, added for the sake of point¬ 
ing out the fulfilment of the promises of God and the expectations 
of pious Jews, in regard to the Messiah or Son of God; a thought 
naturally suggested by what the writer had said before in relation 
to the declarations in the Scriptures. But lest the reader might 
arnfue that aScw of David , considered as meaning Messiah , implied 
nothing more than one- of David’s natural descendants in the 
ordinary way, Paul adds xara ad?xa, in respect to his human na¬ 
ture; where cdo% is plainly employed in the same sense as in Jolin 
i. 14, 6 \6yog <rdgl~ eyevero, i. e. y the Logos became man y or took on him 
a human nature . But if the Son of God was a mere man, in the 
view of Paul, how strange it would be for him to say: yevopsvo y . . . 
xurd aupxa ; an expression never used respecting any other indivi¬ 
dual. The application plainly is, that he had some other nature than 
the human . The same distinction is implied in Rom. Lx. 5, b 
HpigtIs to xotra cd^x a. In his other nature, he is there said to be 
o icr/ Travruv Ssoj. 

Thus we have one special characteristic of the Son of God or of 
the promised Messiah, viz., that he was, as to his human nature, 
of the royal progeny of David. Now follows a second, of a more 
exalted and peculiar kind : 

(4) *o pufOevrog .... vzxpujv. The word opj&svrog has often been' 
rendered decreed y decided y ordained; so Calvius, Erasmus, Faber, and 
many others. In like manner the oldest Latin interpreters exhibit 
qui preedestinatus est; as appears from the Latin interpretation of 
Iren ecus, III. 18, 32; from Ru fin’s version of Origen, and Hilary 
De Trinitate , VII. In the like way, also, some recent interpreters 
have rendered bprftevrog. Of the former mode of translating we may 
truly say, that it accords with the meaning of the word 6p"(u in Heb. 
iv. 7. Acts xi. 29. ii. 23. x. 42. xvii. 26, 31. Luke xxii. 22 ; and 
these are all the instances in which it is used in the New Testa¬ 
ment, excepting the case before us. 

But this sense of the word is alleged, by many critics, not to 
accord with the design of the writer. In order to prove this, they 
suppose the passage (by way of illustration') to be construed thus : 

‘ Ordained to be the Son of God with power, xard rmvpot, dywtfuvjjf, 
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i. e. y by the miraculous gifts which the Spirit conferred upon him, 01 
by the miracles which the Spirit enabled him to perform ;’ and then 
ask, ‘ How did the miraculous gifts or deeds of Jesus ordain him 
to be the Son of God, or constitute him such ? He possessed these 
gifts, or performed these miracles, because he was the Son of God; 
he was not made so by the possession of his gifts or the performance 
of his deeds.’ And admitting their grounds of interpreting the rest 
of the verse, their objection seems to be decisive against the exe¬ 
gesis which they oppose. 

Grotius, in order to relieve this difficulty with respect to ogja^tvrbg, 
construes the passage thus : 6 The regal dignity of Jesus, as Son of 
God, was predestinated , or prefigured, when he wrought signs and 
wonders in his incarnate state.’ But how predestinating can be 
made to mean prefiguring , I am not aware. 

Others construe thus ; ‘ Ordained to be the powerful Son of God, 
in his pneumatic condition [or state of exaltation], by his resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead.’ But in this case we are compelled to ask : 
Ilow could his resurrection decree or ordain his exalted state? It 
might be the consequence of a decree that he should be exalted; it 
was so ; but in what manner the resurrection could ordain or de¬ 
cree his exaltation, it would be difficult to explain. 

There is yet another sense, in which the passage before us has 
been taken, viz,, i Constituted the Son of God with power , in his 
pneumatic condition, after his resurrection from the dead.’ For 
although he was the Son of God before his resurrection, yet he was 
not the Son of God ev dwdusi, in the sense here meant, until after his 
ascension to the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

One might hesitate, perhaps, between this sense and the one 
given by Origen, Chrysostom, Cyril, Theodoret, Theophylact, 
(Eeumenius, the Syriac version, and the great majority of modern 
critics; vi.z cp<&evTOi=dtiyfievTos } unopav^ivT og,xgfoivrog, o/HQXoyifiivrog, 
shown , demonstrated , exhibited , declared . Of such a meaning for 
o;•/£«, it is true, no example can be found in the New Testament, 
nor in the classics, which seems to be exactly in point. Passow gives 
no sense of this kind to in his lexicon. I find only one ex¬ 
ample (if indeed this be one) in the instances produced by Eisner, 
which will stand ^he test of scrutiny ; this is: “ A patron of what 
is just, d/xa<frqv oe/fo/AEv yvrjj/ov, we call a true judge , or we declare to 
be a judge worthy of the tiameC But even here, the sense of de¬ 
ciding , determining , defining , is altogether a good one, and equally 
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good for of^o/av ; and this agrees with the usual meaning of the 
word. Still, as og/£c«j (from ogos) means literally to prescribe the 
boundaries or limits of any thing, and thus, by defining it, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from other things ; so the secondary meaning given by 
Chrysostom, viz. bujfiivrog, acro^aiftsvros, declared , shown , is not an 
unnatural one, although destitute (so far as I can discover) of any 
actual usus loquendi to support it. The lexicon of Zonaras gives 
the same gloss to the word : b%i6^svTog—a.‘7robuy£$tvTog 7 u-opav^zvrog. 

It is a safe rule, not to adopt the meaning of a word which is not 
supported by the itsus loquendi , when another meaning which is 
supported by it can be given, that will make good sense. And in 
the case before us it is as good sense to say, that ‘ Christ was con¬ 
stituted the Son of God with power, after his resurrection from 
the dead/ as to say, that 6 Christ was shown to be the Son of God 
with power, after his resurrection from the dead.’ For after the 
resurrection, he was advanced to an elevation which, as Messiah, he 
did not before possess; com. Phil. ii. 9—11. Heb. i. 3. ii. 9. xii. 2. 
Bev. iii. 21. Matt. xix. 28. Nay one might say, that the more 
energetic meaning of the word is to be found in constituted. As 
an instance of the like sense, appeal has been made to Acts x. 42, 
where Christ is said to be 6 ugutfievog ucro toj ^ecr3 xpr^g y.ai vexsSjv, 

the constituted or appointed judge of the living and the dead . For 
the like sense of 6g/£w, appeal is also made to Acts xvii. 31, uig/tre, 
sc. xpjrijv, i. e ., he [GodJ hath constituted or appointed him |"Christ] 
the judge, &c., comp. xvii. 26, ogiaag .... xutgovg. But of this 
meaning of op/^v as applicable to Bom. i. 4, I now doubt (as will 
be seen in the sequel); although I formerly was disposed to adopt it. 

If we should construe the phrase, as some do : ‘ Declared to be 
the Son of God with power, by the Holy Spirit, on account of (by) 
his resurrection from the dead / one might then ask : How could the 
resurrection declare in any special manner, that Christ was the 
Son of God ? Was not Lazarus raised from the dead ? Were not 
others raised from the dead, by Christ, by the apostles, by Elijah, and 
by the bones of Elisha? And yet was their resurrection proof 
that they were the sons of God? God did indeed prepare the way for 
universal dominion to be given to Christ, by raising him from the 
dead. To the like purpose is the apostle’s assertion in Acts xvii. 31. 
But how an event common to him, to Lazarus, and to many others, 
could of itself demonstrate him to be the Son of God ev Swaun, re¬ 
mains to be shown. 
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Nor have the reasons produced by Reichc in his recent commen¬ 
tary, and also by my friend, the Rev. A. Barnes, in his excellent little 
volume on the Romans, in favour of this interpretation, served to 
satisfy ray mind of its validity. They both, with many others, un¬ 
derstand ev 5uya/A£/, here as adverbially employed, and make it to 
qualify oonrShrog, so that the meaning is, powerfully demonstrated 
or shown . Nothing, indeed, is more certain in grammar, than that 
the Dative case of nouns, either with or without a preposition before 
it, may be and often is employed in an adverbial way ; so that h 
dwd'Au might easily be rendered in the same way as dwd,roj$. My 
difficulties do not arise from this source, therefore, but from the 
unsuitableness of the application in this case. Had the apostle 
meant that ev dwdjun should qualify ogjadevrog, all the usual prin¬ 
ciples of Greek construction and syntax would demand that he 
should have written, tou h bovapu ogicftevrog u/oD, the place between 
the article and the participle being the appropriate one, in order to 
avoid ambiguity of sense or construction, when a noun is thus em¬ 
ployed. Then again, no example has been produced, and I must 
doubt, until I see it, whether any can be produced, of the Greeks 
applying dova/mg to designate the force or strength of a logical de¬ 
monstration made only to the mind. It always, certainly in the 
New Testament, has reference to the active force or energy of an 
agent , either corporeal or spiritual, when employed iii such a way. 
The Greeks would characterize the demonstrative force of evidence 
or logicy in a very different way from this. The objections, there¬ 
fore, in point of grammatical construction and propriety of idiom, 
seem to me to be conclusive against such an exegesis. And the 
references by the commentators in question to Col. i. 29, rr,v Weyjuuv 
auTov rqv svigyav/AEvriv ev s/uol h dvvd/iet and to Mark ix. 1, ewg dv ih&ti 
T7jv (3ad/Xeiav rov SeoO ev h\jvd{j*u 9 do not give any satisfaction 

as to their application of ev duva/j,ei. in the case above, because hpre 
the duvet/jug is that of agents , and not that of logic or evidence. The 
kingdom of Gody of course means the persons who compose it, and 
ev the efficiency with which they act, or (at least) with which 

God himself acts, in building it up. 

Nor am I convinced, that the resurrection powerfully demonstrated 
Christ to be the Son of God, by the allegation (in order to remove 
an apparently formidable difficulty as stated above), that 4 in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, after all the special claims that Jesus had 
made to be considered as the Messiah, his resurrection was a signal 
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proof tlmt he was the Son of God.’ This it would do, however, only 
in an indirect way, and such an inference could be drawn from it 
only by virtue of reasoning from consequences. It proved only, 
that the claims of Jesus were allowed to be just and true. How 
could the power of God the Father, exerted to raise Christ from 
the dead, prove the divine or exalted nature of the latter? It 
proved only that God is Almighty, and he regarded with approba¬ 
tion the claims of Jesus. One of these claims was, that he was the 
Son of God ; but this was only one among many others. How then 
could the whole force of the evidence to be drawn from the resur¬ 
rection, concentre in this sole point? And when Reiche asserts 
(p. 119), that “Paul always appeals to the resurrection of Christ 
as the principal evidence of his divinity,” and refers us to Col. xv. 
3, 17. Rom. iv. 24. Acts xvii. 23, as proofs of this, one is tempted 
to ask, what is meant by evidence ? These passages merely show 
that Christ was raised from the dead, in order to complete the work 
of mediation and redemption, and also to be the future judge of the 
world; nothing more. Nor is it in the nature of things, that resur¬ 
rection from the dead can prove Godhead? “Was it the Godhead 
that died, and was raised again; or was it the man Christ Jesus? 
How could the raising of the man by the Father, then, prove the 
Godhead of Christ ? In whatever light I look at this interpretation, 
I feel constrained to reject it. Neither Paul nor any other New 
Testament writer makes the evidences of Christ’s divine nature, 
(or higher nature, if you choose so to name it), to depend on the 
resurrection ; at least this is done nowhere, unless it be in the pas¬ 
sage before us. Would it not be strange that this should stand 
entirely alone, in respect to such an important point as the inter¬ 
pretation in question makes it? 

Let us now see whether a more defensible meaning than those 
above produced, can be given. 

I understand ogtetihroe in its usual (and only defensible) meaning, 
viz. decreed, appointed , established by decree^ determined by decision , 
viz. of a superior. I find in this sense of the word a most expres¬ 
sive meaning in reference to Ps. ii. 7, which, I doubt not, the apostle 
had in his mind: “I will declare the decree , (ph-Ss isdn;); 
The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son ; this day have I be¬ 
gotten thee.” Here then is the decreed , destinated, or appointed Son, 
to whom Paul refers, the very Messiah promised in one of the 
most explicit and striking predictions in all the Old Testament; 
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comp. vcr. 2, iv y^xpuTg ayiaig. And what is the decree of which 
the Psalmist speaks? It is, that the Son shall be made universal 
king, and that his enemies shall be dashed in pieces before him, 
Ps. ii. 8—12; and all this not in a temporal but spiritual sense. 
What is this now but to be the Son of God iv dvvupefl And when 
Mr. B. suggests, that lie knows of‘no passage where duva/xig means 
authority , office, etc.’; he need only to consult Matt. xxvi. 64. Mark 
xiv. 62, Luke xxii. 69. Luke iv. 36. Acts iv. 7. 1 Cor. v. 4. Rev. 
xiii. 2, iv. 11. v. 12. vii. 12. xii. 10, in order to correct this im¬ 
pression. It is even employed (by metonymy) for those in office 
and clothed with power, e. g., 1 Cor. xv. 24. Eph. i. 21; so for 
angels good or bad, who are high in station, Rom. viii. 38. 1 Pet. 
iii. 22. Matt, xxviii. 18, has <xd<sa i£ou<r/«, not dvm/xig, as he supposes; 
a mistake into which the first edition of my work (p. 68) probably 
led him 

It would be clear enough, then, that we might construe rov 
6 eifffevTos vioO iWj iv duvdpei, as meaning £ the Son of God, who by de¬ 
cree is possessed of universal authority or dominion.’ My only 
doubt whether iv Suvd/ie/ should be so construed here, arises from 
its junction with the next words; 

Kurd <7rvt\j/Au dyfu<s-jvr,g, which, like every other expression in this 
verse, is contested, some translate, by the Holy Spirit; and some, 
by a holy spirit, L e., a divine and miraculous power, which some 
represent as the miraeulous power with which Christ was endowed, 
and others as that which was shown in raising him from the dead. 
A third party construe here, as designating the higher nature 

or condition of Christ, L e ., his pneumatic nature or condition, if I 
may so express it. 

Schleusner, Flatt, Bengel, and others, find in dy/uavvr} a meaning 
designedly different from that of dyiorng or dyius/xog. Thus Bengel, 
u dyi(iT7\g sanctitas , dytas/xog sanctificatio , dym<s\>rr\ sanctimonia” 
But this seems to be imaginary; for even in Latin, sanctimonia and 
sanctitas differ only in form, not in sense. In Greek, as there is 
no difference between dyofooovvri and dyai)6rr { g, so there appears to 
be none between dytuauvri and dyiorrjg. The Seventy use uytuauvr\ 

for strength , in Ps. xevi. 6 (xcv. 6J; for in Ps. xcvii. 

12 (xevi. 12); and for nin in Ps. cxlv. 5 (cxliv. 5.). But as 

is here joined with dyiuaCvyg, I cannot well doubt that the word 

• • 

dytusvvrig is employed in the place of the adjective aytov, (like 
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in H^JiJ V 1 , i . e ., my holy mountain .) So the Gen. case of nouns is 
employed in almost innumerable instances. If we may conjecture 
a reason why the apostle here preferred ayiuauvris to ay/ov, we might 
say that it was because he wished to avoid the dubious meaning 
dyiov would seem to give to the passage, as the reader might na¬ 
turally refer such an epithet to the Holy Spirit as an agent. 

I cannot but regard it as quite certain, that xar« emu/xa ayiuGwr,; 
here, is employed in a similar way with xa rd <rasxa in the preceding 
phrase. There xara, tragxa shows in what respect , in regard to 
what Christ was the Son of David. Here xa rd rrvij/ia uyiueOvr,f 
shows in what respect the apostle means to set forth Christ as the 
decreed Son of God ivith power. Not that the mention of one 
leading particular in which his power was displayed, excludes the 
possession of other powers by him. So much only is meant, and so 
much is altogether true and striking, viz. that power in bestowing 
the -TmD/xa ay/w<ruv?js, i. e ., in causing the new moral creation , is one 
of the most conspicuous of all proofs that Jesus is indeed the de¬ 
creed Son of God , who was promised in ancient times, and predicted 
in the Holy Scriptures, by a declaration and an oath never to be 
forgotten. 

We shall see, in the sequel, more abundant reason for this inter¬ 
pretation. But we must first examine the meaning of U avaffrufftos; 
vr/.guiv. This is another contested phrase. Many have rendered 
by. So Chrysostom; who deduces from our verse three proofs 
which were exhibited in order to show the divine nature of Christ; 
viz. (1) ’Ev dvvd,uei, i. e., the wonderful miracles which Christ 
wrought. (2) The gift of the Holy Spirit, x ara crusv//,a ay/usuvr;;. 
(3) The resurrection. The difficulty with the first and third par¬ 
ticulars of his reasoning, is, that in the same manner prophets, apo¬ 
stles, and others may be proved to be divine, for the Saviour says that 
his disciples will perform u greater works than lie,” after his ascent 
to the Father; and many others were raised from the dead as well as 
Jesus. As to the gift of the Spirit, that will be noticed in the sequel. 
There can indeed be no doubt, that ex (eg) is, so far as this preposi¬ 
tion merely is concerned, susceptible of such an interpretation. It 
is often used in the sense of: propter, ex, and designates the causa oc- 
casionalis; e . g., John iv. 6, ‘Jesus being wearied ex rq$ oforogias,* so 
in Acts xxviii. 3. Rom. v. 16. Rev. viii. 13; or it designates the 
causa instrumental , 1 Cor. ix. 14. 2 Cor. vii. 9. Rev. iii. 18. But, 
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on the other hand, that £x signifies after, since, in respect to time, is 
equally clear and certain; e, g ., ex xoiXiag juqrgog, FROM the time of 
one's birth; Matt. xix. 20, Jx rtorqrog, FROM early youth ; Luke viii. 
27, ex \v'jiv ixav&v, a long time since; xxiii. 8, John vi. 64, vi. 66, 
ix. 1, 32. Acts ix. 33. xv. 21. xxiv. 10. Rev. xvii. 11, ex rw erxu 
isrt, after the seven; 2 Peter iL 8. ; comp. Sept, in Gen. xxxix. 10. 
Lev. xxv. 50. Deut. xv. 20.—So in the classics; Arrian Exped. 
Alex. I. 26. 3. ex vqtuv tfxX^w* after vehement south winds. III. 
15. 13. V. 25. 3. Hist. Ind. 33. 5. ex roauivds xaxwv, after so many 
evils^ Xenoph. Res Gnecse, VI. aftarov after dinner. No doubt 
can be left, then, that e§ vtxguv may be rendered, after 

the resurrection from the dead , or since his resurrection , etc. So 
Luther, sint der Zeit er auferstanden ist , since the time when he 
arose . 

* Awar&ttGj; nv.ouv, moreover, is one of those combinations of the 
Gen. case with a preceding noun which express great latitude of 
construction. Here it is equivalent to dva<rrd<rew£ ex yexgcDv. Both 
phrases, viz. avdcrcLcig vtxg&v and avdcracig ex vsxguv, are used by 
the New Testament writers; e . g., the first, in Matt. xxii. 31. 
Acts xvii. 32. xxiv. 21. xxvi. 23; and Paul limits himself to this 
same phraseology, e. g 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 21, 42. Heb. vi. 2 ; the 
second, in Luke xx. 35, Acts iv. 2. I can perceive no difference 
whatever in their meaning. In regard to the latitude in which the 
Genitive is employed, in order to designate relations which might 
otherwise be expressed by a preposition, see § 99 of my New Tes¬ 
tament Grammar. 

The way is perfectly clear, then, to translate AFTER his resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead , so far as philology is concerned. Does the 
nature of the case admit or demand this % It seems to my mind that 
it does. The manner in which the outpouring of the Spirit is spoken 
of, as connected with or following the resurrection and consequent 
glorification of Christ, appears to render this altogether probable, if 
not certain. Jesus, in promising a copious effusion of the Spirit, says, 
that u out of the belly [of believers] shall flow rivers of living wa¬ 
ters,” John viL 38. The evangelist immediately adds, that “ he spake 
this of the Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive, for 
the Iloly Ghost was not yet given, BECAUSE Jesus WAS NOT YET 
GLORIFIED.” In entire accordance with this are the representations 
of the Saviour, in'his last conference with his disciples; “ If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you,” John xvi. 7. This 
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Comforter was to come after the departure of Jesus; he was then to 
abide with the disciples (John xiv. 16) ; to teach them all things 
(John xiv. 26); to guide them into all the truth (xvi. 13) ; to tes¬ 
tify of him (xv, 26); and to convince the world of sin, of righteous¬ 
ness, and of judgment (xvi. 8—*11). So on the great day of Pen¬ 
tecost (which the apostle would seem to have had in his eye when 
he wrote our text), Peter says, that the notable outpouring of the 
Spirit then experienced, was a fulfilment of the prophecy in Joel 
respecting this event; Acts ii. 14—21. Is. xliv. 3, refers to the like 
event. In looking at Acts i. 8, it would seem as if the very thing 
in our text is specifically designated by the words of Christ to his 
apostles ; X^-vJ/ecfti diW/x/v eceX^o vrog toj uyiou KveZ/iciTog If v/iug. Here 
the dCva/iig which Christ is to bestow by the sending of the Spirit, 
is expressly designated; and, as the sequel of the narration shows, 
it means an extraordinary and hitherto unknown effusion of the 
Spirit. All the subsequent history of the churches illustrates this. 
All the extraordinary revivals of religion that followed, were in con¬ 
sequence of the extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit which ensued 
upon the resurrection and glorification of the Saviour. 

The conclusion which I deduce from the whole is, that roD bpc- 
Ssvrog viou .... vtxfiv means, that ‘Christ was the Son of God, 
agreeably to the decree in the Holy Scriptures, i. e . (in Psalm ii. 7); 
and Son of God endowed with power, which he displayed by sending 
the Spirit in an extraordinary and glorious manner after his resur¬ 
rection and consequent exaltation.’ In this simple way, supported 
by the testimony of the Scriptures as to facts, and its us us loquendi 
as to meaning, would I explain this endlessly controverted verse, 
respecting which scarcely any two commentators of note wholly 
agree, and in regard to which, I am now persuaded, that I was in 
some respects mistaken in the first edition of this commentary. The 
ground of ray mistake was, looking to a distance too great for ex¬ 
planatory faets and principles, when they lay near at hand. 

That the sense now given is far more noble and pregnant with 
meaning, than the simple declaration that Christ was shown to be the 
Son of God by his resurrection from the dead, can scarcely fail of be¬ 
ing felt by every reader. As now explained, the declaration of the apo¬ 
stle respects one of the highest, most striking, and most glorious of all 
the proofs that Christ was the true son of God. It means no less 
than to assert, that he was and is the author of the new creation , of the 
making of all thinqs new , by the peculiar dispensation of his Spirit 
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after his glorification. That glorification was plainly commenced by 
his resurrection. Paul in his address in the synagogue at Antioch in 
Pisidia (Acts xiii.) explains the resurrection, indeed, as in part a ful¬ 
filment of the prediction in the second Psalm respecting the elevation 
of Jesus as the Son of God. And so it truly was; inasmuch as it 
was the commencement of his glorification. But the interpretation 
given above abates nothing from this. It is built on the very sup¬ 
position, that his resurreetion must precede the special bwapit which 
he exercised, in pouring out the Spirit in an extraordinary manner so 
as to establish his new spiritual kingdom. In a word, as God at 
the beginning manifested his power and Godhead by creating the 
world from nothing, so the Son of God exhibited his all-glorious 
character in the new creation effected by the Spirit of holiness, dis¬ 
pensed by him in so peculiar a manner after his glorification. 
This is the highest evidence we can have of his being indeed the de¬ 
creed Son of God , and Saviour of Sinners. The whole expression, 
roZ u/ou .... ve/.pwv, serves to distinguish what Jesus mani¬ 

fested himself to be after his resurrection, in distinction from the 
development he made of himself before this period. Before the 
resurrection u he was anointed with the Holy Ghost and with 
power ” (Acts x. 38); but “ the Holy Ghost was not yet given p. e. f 
bestowed on men], because Jesus was not yet glorified” (John vii. 
38). It is in reference to the manifestation of what Jesus was en¬ 
dowed with, and in reference to the decree which respected his 
spiritual kingdom and reign (Ps. ii.), that the apostle speaks in our 
text. 

With this vicw T of the subject, I cannot (with some expositors) 
regard xara trdgxa and xara ‘rveu/j*a dytuavvrii; as designedly antithetic 
expressions. This indeed they cannot strictly be; inasmuch as 
both respect the same person. Nor can I now any longer regard 
them as a designed contradistinction; for to make out this, we 
must suppose that the one relates to his human person, and the 
other to his divine . It is indeed true, as I formerly maintained, 
that the higher and glorified nature of Christ (not simply his divine 
nature), is several times called rrveu/xa, (but not nviupa ayiov nor 
rrvfZ/Ma uytuawrn). The reader may find instances of this nature in 
2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. Ileb. ix. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 1 Pet. iii. 18, and 
perhaps in 1 Tiin. iii. 1G. It is also true, that “ decreed Son of 
God possessed of power in his glorified state,” would be a sense 
altogether accordant with fact and with the analogy of the Scrip- 
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tures. But the interpretation given above now seems to me, after 
much consideration, to be better supported by the context and the 
intention of the writer; who designs to exhibit Christ as predicted 
in the Holy Scriptures, first as 4 the Son of David in respect to his 
human nature,’ and then as * the decreed Son of God in respect 
to tire manifestations of his spiritual power in the new creation.’ 
Consequently, if this view be correct, we must understand xara 
ffdgxa as explaining roZ yewyxei'ou, by showing in what respect Christ 
was descended from David; and xard <rvsi>/Mu dytmrjvijs as explaining 
in what respect the Suvaju/g of the decreed Son was peculiarly exer¬ 
cised so as to afford satisfactory evidence of his character and 
dignity. Not antithesis , then, nor even contra-distinction, is intend¬ 
ed between yard cdoxa and xard <r vevfitt ccyiuajvqs, but simply the like 
construction is repeated in order to show a reference of the like 
nature in the two cases. Glocklcr, in his recent, original, and in 
many respects stinking Commentary on the Homans, understands 
stveD/x a dyi'jjcvvrjg in the same way as I have done, but he has missed 
the scriptural reference to Old Testament prophecy which is contained 
in toj viou. He has therefore applied sv bwa/Mu to 

in the old way, and construes the xard mu/ta dyiu<ruvr,g as proving 
the Godhead of Christ. Consequentially , I should readily admit 

this; for who that is not divine , can dispense the Holy Spirit ? 
But the object of the apostle here is not directly to prove the divine 
nature of Christ, but to show that he is the decreed and predicted 
Son of God, whom the Holy Scriptures had taught the Jews to 
expect. 

The phrase woD SsoD, which stands connected with all the predi¬ 
cates that have now been explained, is one of high and holy import. 
If I rightly understand the meaning of it, it designates the Messiah, 
the King of Israel , the Lord of all , in the passage before us. Such 
was Christ constituted, after his resurrection from the dead, when 
he ascended to take his place at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, was made xXj^ovo/xos vavroov , and copiously poured out the Spirit 
of holiness. But as this phrase is of such great importance, and re¬ 
quires to be copiously discussed, I must refer the reader to Excursus 
I. where he will find the discussion. 

The apostle having thus given his views respecting the dignity of 
Christ, he now resunies the theme mentioned at the beginning of 
ver. 3, viz. rou vlov aurou, by adding the other usual appellatives of 
honour and office given to the Son: which are, T^oD Xgiarov xj. 
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cj'ou wav. Kug/oc is a word of deep interest to Christians. Applied 
to Christ, it properly denotes him as supremo Ruler or Lord , specially 
of his church. Matthew and Mark do not apply this title absolutely 
to Christ, except after his resurrection, Matt, xxviii. 6 . Mark xvi. 
19, 20. But Luke, John, and Paul, apply it to him everywhere and 
often. With Paul the application seems to be in a manner exclusive. 
God the Father, or God absolutely considered, is named xu ^/05 about 
thirty times, in the Old Testament passages which Paul cites ; but 
elsewhere, with the exception of some four or five instances, Paul 
gives to Christ exclusively the title of xvpiog or 6 xvgiog in more than 
two hundred and fifteen instances; see Bibl. Repos. I. 783, seq. The 
article makes no difference in the meaning, inasmuch as the word is 
a kind of proper name by usage, is employed in like manner as one, 
and may therefore take or omit the article at the pleasure of the 
writer. See the Essay on the meaning of the word xvpog, in the 
Bibl. llcpos. as above, where the subject is examined at length. 

(5) A/ o5 . . . . uko aro\r)v, by whom we have received grace and 
the office of an apostle . Chrysostom, Grotius, and others inter¬ 
pret this as though it meant Trig aKceroXrigy the favour or privi¬ 
lege of an apostolic office; i. e ., they construe the last words as a 
hendiadys. Augustine says; Ct Gratiam cum omnibus fidelibus 
accepit— apostolatum , non cum omnibus.” I prefer to separate the 
meaning of the words. As to I consider it as having refer¬ 

ence to the peculiar grace bestowed on Paul, who had been a per¬ 
secutor; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10. Gal. i. 13—16. 1 Tim. i. 12—16, 
which seem to make this clear. As to dcrooro).^, comp. Acts ix. 15. 
xiii. 2. xxii. 21 ; also the passages just cited above. 

E/g vKaxonv ‘Trlffreug, on account of the obedience of faith . VJg y 
followed by an Acc., in almost innumerable instances designates 
the object or end for which any thing is, or is done. The idea 
here is, that the office of an apostle had been given to Paul, i in 
order that (e/V) he should further or promote obedience to the 
faith,’ i. e. y to the gospel; or (as we should here construe mereug) 
the obedience of faith y viz. that which springs from subjective or in¬ 
ternal faith. I prefer this latter sense, as being on the whole the 
most energetic. It seems to me probable, that the apostle meant 
to designate the obedience of faith as contra-distinguished from legal 
obedience. 

’E* xa<n ro/'g among all nations ; iv among y a common sense 

of the word, see Bretchn. Lex. iv. "e^e*/ may be rendered Gertr 
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tiles here, inasmuch as Paul was “ the apostle of the Gentiles 
but the expression seems to be more general. He seems to say, 
that he received the office of an apostle, in order that the gospel 
might be preached to all nations, to Gentiles as well as to Jews. 

'¥mo rt\j ovo/MCLTGg avrov, for his name's sake , which means on his 
account. But.with what is this to be joined? Does the apostle 
mean to say, that he had received yaw xa/ a-oero'/jv on his 
[Christ’s] account; or does he join the latter expression with si; 
vrazor,v xiereca;, and thus designate the following sentiment, viz. 
that 1 obedience springing from Christian faith may be promoted 
among all nations, so that Christ may be glorified?’ In this latter 
way I should prefer to interpret it; and so Tholuck has done in 
his Commentary, as also Castalio and others. 

(6) ’Br of; sen y.ai 'j/msT;, among which [nations are ye Ro¬ 
mans]. The writer means to 6ay; 6 Among those nations are ye ? 
who have been won over to obey the Christian faith.’ So the 
sequel: xXyrol 'ir^oZ XyeroZ. the called of Jesus Christ , i. e. f the 
called who belong to Christ. KXr-6; (see on-the word under ver. 
1) means, by the usage of Paul, not only those to whom the ex¬ 
ternal call of the gospel has been addressed, but those who have 
also been internally called ; in other words, it designates effectual 
calling. My reason for supposing I. XyeroZ here to be a genitive 
which designates belonging to , rather than a G.enitivus ageniis (in 
which case it would signify of or by Christ), is, that the usual 
idiom ascribes the calling of sinners to Christ, as effected by the 
agency of the Father, or of the Holy Spirit. KXr, rot I. XoieroZ, 
according to the interpretation now given, would mean i Christians 
effectually called.’ So Tholuck, Reiche, and others. 

(7) TLuai .... SeoD, to all who are at Rome } beloved of God; 

i. e. y to all these Xsyoj, ygdp w, I say what follows in the sequel, viz. 
Xaptg l>n>Tv t &c. I am inclined to think, that in saying h *Pthe 
apostle meant to include not only the Christians who habitually 
dwelt there, but also Christians from abroad, more or less of whom 
must have frequented that great city. Such was the concourse of 
Greeks there in Juvenal’s time, that he calls it Grcecam urbem . 
Christian foreigners who were in the city, no doubt would attend 
worship with the church which belonged there ; so that the apostle 
might well address the whole body of those who joined in Chris¬ 
tian worship. Still the language, crac n...Jv does not make 

this supposition certain. 
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'AyuirnroTf beloved of God; an appellation often bestowed 
on the ancient people of God, or at least implied by what is said 
concerning them, and which Paul here applies to Christians, the 
true Israel of God. They are the objects of God’s love, because they 
are his children by a new and spiritual birth, because they bear his 
image, and also because they possess a filial and obedient spirit. 

K KriroTg ay lot g, chosen saints , or saints effectually called . So 
most editions and commentaries unite these words, making xX? ]ro7g 
an adjective qualifying aytoig’ and so I have translated them. This 
may be correct, inasmuch as the apostle had just before called 
them xXrjroi I. Xg/<rroO. If this union of the two words was intended 
by him, they mean as much as tosay, called or chosen to be holy 
or to be consecrated to God , to be devoted to him . In the mean time? 
it is evident that the words may be pointed thus, xXriroTgj etyioig, to 
those who are called , who are devoted to Christ. The sense is sub¬ 
stantially the same, whichever way we choose to interpret ipe words. 

As to the appellations uyaxyroTg biou, xX?j roTg ciyloig, the reader 
may compare the terms of honour and affection given to God’s an¬ 
cient people, in Exod. xix. 6. Deut. xxxiii. 3. xxxii. 19; with these 
compare also 1 Pet. ii. 9. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Phil. ii. 15. 1 John iii, 1, 
2, 10. v. 1. given to Christians in the New Testament. 

Xugig se. Utv, may grace be imparled to you ! Xueig I un¬ 
derstand as meaning every Christian grace and virtue, which the 
Spirit of God imparts to the followers of Christ; divine favour in 
the most extensive sense, but specially in the sense of spiritual bless¬ 
ings. —E/gqniy like the Heb means happiness of every kind, 
peace with God and man, and so a state of quiet and happiness. 

The same word (D^P) is used, down to the present hour, among the 
oriental nations who speak the Shemitish languages, as an appro¬ 
priate expression in their formulas of greeting or in expressing their 
good wishes. 

naTgbg rjjxujv, i. e. y the Father of all Christians, of you and me. 
So Christ has taught his disciples when they approach God in 
prayer, to say irdreg y/xuv. —Kug/ou, see under ver. 4. One would na¬ 
turally expect the article here, before the monadic nouns and 
xuoiou. But nothing is more common than to omit it before such nouns, 
when frequently employed, and where there is no danger of mistake. 
See N. Test. Gramm. § 89, 2. a. b. More common is it to employ 
the article before an epexegetical appellative in apposition, like var^bg 
ri/jLwv in the present case. But even here the practice is not uni- 

D 
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form; and moreover the article before cargCg in the present case might 
be dispensed with also, on the ground that sufficiently marks 
its definitive nature; N. Test. Gramm. § 89. 6, comp. p. 3. 

It should be remarked here, that in this prayer or wish Paul seems 
to take it for granted, that the blessings for which he asks, come as 
really and truly (not to say as much) from the Lord Jesus Christ as 
from God our Father . To the one then he addresses his prayer, as 
well as to the other. 

The reader, in looking back on what he has now read, will -find 
the whole paragraph exceedingly characteristic of the manner in 
which Paul often writes. With regard to the parenthetic explana¬ 
tions or remarks in ver. 3, 4, (see the remarks on the course of 
thought in these verses, under ver. 3), we have seen that they were 
occasioned by the association of ideas in the writer’s mind, which 
were connected with the mention of roZ uioZ alroZ. So in respect to 
ver. 5. and 6 again; they were evidently suggested to the mind by 
rcZ xvgiou TrfAtov, in ver. 4. Having expressed the thoughts which 
x’jsiou thus spontaneously suggested, the writer again resumes the 
direct address or salutation which he was making: eda roTg ovmv 

r. The words necessarily connected in the paragraph stand thus: 


<rtp'/ rcZ u/oZ avroZ .... I r.coZ Xp/ffroD roZ xup/oj t/iuiv .... caff/ roTg 
cjfftv sv ’Pw/xjj x. r. ; so that the whole seven verses make but one 
sentence, which is grammatically connected together. In this are 
three parentheses, if we count o c^otczyysiXaro o/a r&v cpo^r,7u/v aZroZ 
iv y^apa/g dy/aig as one; which we may do. This is an unusual num¬ 
ber, even for Paul, in one sentence. Yet the characteristic of style 
developed by it is often to be seen, more or less, in the works of this 
distinguished apostle. 

(8) The apostle now proceeds to the expression of his kind feel¬ 
ings and wishes toward the Church at Rome, in order to prepare the 
way, ns it was natural for him to do, to be the more kindly listened 
to by them. TIpio-ov in the first place , first of all } viz. before I 
speak of other things. It does not here mean first in point of import¬ 
ance^ but first in order of time. —M<v Bretschneider (Lex.) considers 
ns here placed absolutely , i . £., without its usual corresponding Si; for 
he says : u No devreiov follows,” i. e ., no additional clause connected 
with 6s. But in this I think he is mistaken. For the apostle, after 
two paragraphs in his usual manner, which begin with yag (illustra¬ 
ting and confirming first what he had said in ver. 8, and then what he 
had said in ver. 10), proceeds to the 6eu«£oy of his declarations in 
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ver. 13, viz. o£ be vfiag x. r. X. That is, first the apostle thanks 
God for their faith, &c.; and secondly , he is desirous to tell them how 
much he has longed to pay them a visit, &c. Reiche denies that (am in 
ver 8 and <5s in ver. 13. can stand in relation to each other. But in 
this he is not supported by the principles of philology. Mev and bt 
stand not only at the head of antithetic and discrepant clauses, but 
also before those which express a difference of one thought from 
another, and so in the room of our first , secondly , &c. See Passow’s 
Lex. {Atv. 

Tu> fAov, my God; the Christian religion which teaches us to 

say 7}rj,uv t allows us to say Seog/xou.—A/a T?j <soZ Xgurroij, per Chris¬ 

tum , au.vilio Christi , interventu Christie i. e. y through, by, or in conse¬ 
quence of, what Christ has done or effected ; in other words, Christo 
iuljuvante , Deo gratias ago respeclu oestrum omnium , ut ficles ves- 
tra , The meaning seems to be, that as a Christian, as one on 
whom Christ has had mercy, and who has now a Christian sym¬ 
pathy for others beloved of Christ, he thanks God for the pros¬ 
perous state of the Church at Rome. A/a I. Xp/<rrou may also be 
joined with /aov, and the sense be thus given : ‘I thank God ? 
who is my God through what Jesus Christ has done for inc; to 
him I belong as one of his, through the intervention of Christ.’ So 
Glbckler. Barnes construes bid I. Xgntrod as pointing out the me¬ 
dium through which the thanks of the apostle were offered. This 
is altogether consonant with the Christian economy ; but it docs 
not seem to me to be the most natural sense of the passage. 

tfavrcuv v/acov, on account of you all ; not for you in this sense, 
viz. in your room or stead. —-TViing v/aoov, your Christian belief your 
faith in the gospel.—■'OXp r<p i, e* y through the Roman empire. 

KoV/xo£ and oixov/Asvri arc frequently used in a limited sense, like the 

and of the Hebrews. Nothing is more natural than to 
suppose, that the faith of the Church at Rome might have been 
widely known or reported, in consequence of that great city being 
frequented by strangers from all parts of the empire. 

(9) Ma^rug yd% .... Seog, for God is my witness. Tag explican - 
tis et confirmantis; i. e., the apostle unfolds and confirms, in the 
following sentence, the evidence of his strong sympathies with them 
and of his gratitude to God on their account. The reason why 
he here makes the appeal to God seems to be, that, as he was 
a stranger in person to the Church at Rome, they might otherwise 
think his expressions to be merely those of common civility. 
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T n/ Xar^suw .... aurov, whom I serve in my soul (sincerely) in the 
gospel of his Son. ’Ev kvsviiqltI /lou I understand as designating 
sincerity , i. ereal, internal , spiritual devotedness , in distinction 
from what is merely external or apparent. The apostle means 
to say, that he was sincerely and really devoted to the cause which 
he professed to love and to promote: comp. Phil. iii. 3. 2 Tim.i. 3. 
Eph. vi. 6. Rom. ii. 28, 29. 

’Ev rui tvayytXtu) roZ u/ou aurou may mean, by the preaching of the 
gospel which has respect to his Son; more probably it means, in the 
gospel which has respect to his Son , comp. ver. 2; or it may mean 
die gospel of which his Son is the author , and which he taught me. 
See, on the various meanings of the Gen. case, New Testament 
Grammar § 99. That h r<p evayytX^ does not here refer to the 
■preaching of the gospel, but to living spiritually according to its 
precepts, seems rather more probable because of the ev crvEu^ar/ /aou 
which precedes, and which seems to define the kind of service ren¬ 
dered by the apostle. However, the other sense is allowable, al¬ 
though Peiche is strenuous against it.—'He afl/aXe/Vnu; .... rrotoZfMca, 
how unceasingly I make remembrance of you. This shows the 
intense zeal which the apostle cherished for the welfare of the 
Christian Churches; for if he thus constantly interceded with God 
for the Church at Rome, which he had never visited, we cannot 
suppose that he forgot other churches which he had been the instru¬ 
ment of establishing. How different a phase would the Christian 
Church speedily assume, if all its ministers were now actuated with 
the same degree of zeal which Paul exhibited! UoioZ/xat, I make to 
myself Midd. voice. 

(10) Ua vrore .... dto/ievog y always making supplication in my 
prayers; which is confirming what he had said before, ahaXsirrrug 
(lvuclv 'jfjhcov <roiov,u.at, and at the same time pointing out the manner in 
which he made this fivuav, viz., in his supplications before God. 

’ E-/ rZ>v rr%oce\jyZ)v /xou means, literally, during my prayers , or when 
Tpray. Glocklcr; ‘In* addition to my other prayers, I also ask 
this/ &c.; which is unnecessary. 

E/Vwg * , . . v/xag, [that] if possible , at some time before long , 1 
may (God willing) make a prosperous journey, and come to pay 
you a visit. E/Vwj expresses a degree of uncertainty which hung 
over the future, in the writer’s own mind, i. e. y it means perhaps , if 
possible , if in some way , if by any means. "H bri, followed by the 
Future, means mox , brevf by and by , soon , before long. Uori ali- 
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quando, tandem, at last, at some time , at some future period; (yrore, 
with the accent on the penult , means when.) Both the words qbr, 
and vore, have often nearly the same meaning when connected with 
a future tense. They may be here rendered thus: ijdn, mox , be¬ 
fore long ; 'rore, at least , at some time , or at some future period; so 
in the version, where I have given to each word its own particu¬ 
lar and appropriate meaning, merely reversing the order, because 
of our English idiom. 

Evo5ci)^7}<fc/Mai means, to make a pleasant or prosperous journey. 
A journey to Rome, which the apostle so ardently longed to visit, 
would in itself of course have been a pleasant one.—’E y rw 
Seat, i. e ., Deo volente. Grotius renders the passage very happily : 
Si forte Dei voluntas felicitatem mihi indulgeat ad vos veniendi. 

(11) in this verse, precedes a sentence designed to illustrate 
and confirm the declaration which Paul had just made, viz., that 
he felt a deep interest for the Church at Rome, and hoped yet to 
enjoy the pleasure of visiting them.— *lva ti ... . mevy, arixov, that / 
may impart to you some spiritual favour or gift. Bengcl, Miehaelis, 
and others, interpret xapapa rmupanxov, as meaning, miraculous 
gifty such as the apostles sometimes imparted by the imposition 
of hands. Augustine understands by the same words, the love of 
one's neighboury supposing that the Jewish Christians at Rome were 
deficient in this virtue. But in ver. 12, the apostle expresses his ex¬ 
pectation of receiving on his part abenefit like to that which he bestows 
on them; so that both of these methods of explanation seem to be 
fairly out of question. What he expected from them, was avy^u^a- 

x\rfi$7}vou .fl/a rifi h aWqXoii tftffTtcog' consequently this was 

what he expected-to do for them, viz., to encourage, animate, and 
strengthen them in their Christian profession and virtues. lie 
speaks of a spiritual gift, as characteristic of the graces of the gos¬ 
pel, of which the Spirit is the efficient author, and as differing from 
common gifts of a worldly nature, often bestowed by friends who 
pay visits to each other. 

So the latter part of our verse: e/j rb arr^t^firivai iyuf, that you 
may be confirmed, viz., in the manner stated above. Nor does it 
follow, that the apostle viewed the Church at Rome as weak in faith, 
because he says this; unless we say that he was himself weak in 
faith, because he expects the like advantage of confirmation from 
his intercourse with them. Faith that is already strong, and 
Christian virtue that is conspicuous, are capable of becoming still 
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more so; and therefore expressions of this nature are never applied 
amiss, even to Christians of the highest order. The apostle “ did not 
ns yet count himself to have attained” all that elevation of Chris¬ 
tian character of which he was capable, and which it was his duty 
to attain; Phil. iii. 13, seq. 

(12) Tovro kart, that is 7 id est , prefixed to an epexegesis , or an 
e<7ravoefttotus ( correction ) as the Greeks named explanatory clauses 
of such a nature as that which now follows. The apostle, lest the 
meaning of the preceding declaration might be misconstrued, adds 
(in ver. 12) the more full expression of his sentiment. He does not 
mean to assert, that the consequence of his visiting Rome would be 
merely their confirmation in the Christian faith, and so the advan¬ 
tage be all on their side; but he expects himself to be spiritually 
benefited by such a visit; and this he fully expresses in ver. 12. 
The remark of Calvin on this passage is very striking and just; 
“ See with what gentleness a pious soul will demean itself! It 
refuses not to seek confirmation even from mere beginners in know¬ 
ledge. Nor does the apostle use any dissimulation here; for there 
is none so poor in the Church of Christ, that he cannot make some 
addition of importance to our stores. We, unhappily, are hindered 
by pride from availing ourselves properly of such an advantage.^ 
How very different is the spirit and tenor of this remark from that 
of Erasmus, who calls the expression of the apostle, pia vafrities et 
sancta adulatio! 

.... epov y to he comforted among you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me . nagccxX^va/, in Attic Greek, 
means to call , to invite , to exhort . But in Hellenistic Greek, it not 
only means to exhort , but specially to address one in such a way as 
to administer comfort, encouragement, hope, resolution, &c. I 
have rendered the word comfort , only because I cannot find any 
English word which will convey the full sense of the original.— 
’Ey, among; and so, oftentimes; see the lexicons. — 'Ev dXXjjXo/;, 
placed between the article and its noun, is of course employed in 
the manner of an adjective , {. e it means mutual ,—*x re xai i/xoD 
seems to be a repetition of the idea conveyed by h r lkis 

repetition is intensive, and denotes the strong desire which the 
apostle entertained, to be understood by the Church at Rome as 
saying, that lie expected good from them y as well as hoped that they 
might receive good from him. 

(13) The apostle had already signified his desire to visit Rome, 
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vers. 10, 11. But here he proceeds to show how definitely and fre¬ 
quently he had cherished such a desire; which gives intensity to 
the whole representation. 

Oy ScXw . . . . vpag, moreover , I am desirous , brethren , to have 
you know , that I have often purposed to come to you . Ae in tills pas¬ 
sage I regard as corresponding to in ver. 8, and so making the 
rh dwTigov or apodosis of the apostle’s discourse ; see the note on ver. 
8. Ou v/Lcig ayvotTv is the same in sense as b/Mag yivdxfxtiv ; 
but the first form of expression (in a negative way), is what the 
Greeks call Xirorrjg, i. e, } a softer or milder form of expression than 
direct affirmation. 

TloXXdxtg I have often purposed; comp. Acts xix. 21. 

Rom. xv. 23, 24. How often the apostle had purposed this, we 
have no means of ascertaining. But one thing is clear from this 
and many other like passages, viz., that the apostles were not uni¬ 
formly and always guided in all their thoughts, desires, and pur¬ 
poses, by an infallible Spirit of inspiration. Had this been the 
case, how could Paul have often purposed that which never came 
to pass ? Those who plead for such a uniform inspiration, may 
seem to Le zealous for the honour of the apostles and founders of 
Christianity ; but they do in fact cherish a mistaken zeal. Por if 
we once admit, that the apostles were uniformly inspired in all 
which they purposed, said, or did; then we are constrained of 
course to admit, that men acting under the influence of inspiration, 
may purpose that which will never come to pass or be done ; may 
say that which is hasty or incorrect, Acts xxiii. 3; or do that 
which the gospel disapproves, Gal. ii. 13, 14. But if this be once 
fully admitted, then it would make nothing for the credit due to 
any man, to affirm that he is inspired; for what is that inspiration 
to be accounted of, which, even during its continuance, does not 
guard the subject of it from mistake or error? Consequently those 
who maintain the uniform inspiration of the apostles, and yet ad¬ 
mit (as they are compelled to do) their errors in purpose, word, and 
action, do in effect obscure the glory of inspiration, by reducing in¬ 
spired and uninspired men to the same level. 

To my own mind nothing appears more certain than that inspira¬ 
tion in any respect whatever, was not abiding and uniform with the 
apostles or any of the primitive Christians. To God’s only and 
well-beloved Son, and to him only, was it given to have the Spirit 
d/isrgwg or ou sx /Lergov, John iii. 34. All others on whom was be- 
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stowed the precious gilt of inspiration, enjoyed it only ex per? ©u. 
The consequence of this was, that Jesus “knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth but all his followers, whenever they 
were left without the special and miraculous guidance of the Spirit, 
committed more or less of sin and error. 

This view of the subject frees it from many and most formidable 
difficulties. It assigns to the Saviour the 'pre-eminence which is 
justly due. It accounts for the mistakes and errors of his apostles. 
At the same time, it does not detract in the least degree from the 
certainty and validity of the sayings and doings of the apostles, 
when they were under the special influence of the Spirit of God. 

Ka/ . . . bit™, but have been hindered until now. — Ka/ al¬ 

though or but ; Bretsehn. Lex. xa/, III. “ ex Hebraismo, xa/ set par- 
ticula adversativa, sed, vero> at of which he gives many exam¬ 
ples. The well-known power of ) to stand before a disjunctive clause, 
throws light on this usage; which is very unfrequent in classic Greek. 
It cannot be truly said, in cases of this nature, that xa7 (or l) properly 
signifies but ; yet it may be truly said, that xa) (!) connects sen¬ 
tences, or clauses of sentences, whose meaning is adversative or dis¬ 
junctive. The conjunctive office consists in connecting the sen-* 
tences, or parts of them ; the disjunctive sense lies in the nature of 
the propositions. We may lawfully translate ad sensum, in such 
cases, and so render xa/ Q) but, although . 

n lva t/vu .... Mveatv, that I may have some fruit even among you, as 
also among other Gentiles ; i . e ., that I might see my labours to 
promote the gospel crowned with success even at Rome, the capi¬ 
tal of the world, as well as in all other places where I have preach¬ 
ed. Comp. John xv. 16, iv. 36—38. Phil. i. 11. Col. i. 6. 

(14) "EXX?j<}/ re . . . . e//*/' I am indebted both to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to the learned and the ignorant ; i e., ciXs-r,; t/ t a) suayys- 
X/£e<£a/, I am under obligation to preach the gospel; comp. 1 Cor. 
lx. 16. 2 Cor. ii. 6. iv. 5. In classic usage, pdgfiaoa means all who 
spoke a language foreign to the Greek; 1 Cor. xiv. 11. Acts xxviii. 
2, 4. Of course, the Romans themselves, by this usage, would be 
named (3dg(3agor and so Philo constantly names them ; and Plautus 
himself calls the Latin language barbara lingua , and Italy barbaria . 
But here the question with the apostle seems not to be in respect 
to language, but only in regard to circumstances and state of 
knowledge. "EXXjjtr/, therefore, appears to be equivalent to 
and /3agf3dgoi$ to dvoyrotg. Considered in this way, "EXXjjtf/ xa) fiagfid. 
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got( mean the polished or unpolished , or the learned and ignorant , 
or (to use the idiom of the present day) 4 the civilized and the 
savage.’ 

'lotpoTs re xai avoTiroig should be regarded here as characterizing the 
state of knowledge , rather than the state or measure of the facul¬ 
ties of men thus designated. Learned and unlearned is a version 
ad sensum. 

Still if any one choose to consider the two couplets here as designa¬ 
ting, the first those who spoke Greek and those who did not , the second 
the learned and the ignorant , be they of whatever nation they 
might be; and so the whole to be designed simply as expressing 
with force and by specific language the general idea of obligation 
to preach to all nations and classes of men without distinction, he 
will not wander far from the mark. This is the most simple and 
natural view of the subject. Glockler joins *'E \\ri<n re xai Baofiugoig 
with the preceding eSve<r/; invita Minerva. 

(15) Tholuck finds much difficulty in the ourwof the clause which 
follows; and after discussing it at some length, comes to the con¬ 
clusion, that the apostle has here u fallen out of his construction,” 
inasmuch as the nature of his sentence requires that xa&ug should 
be placed before tt EX>oj<r/, in order to make out the comparison. 
But I do not feel this difficulty. Surely or ovvag often stands 
alone, without a preceding xa^dog or aWeg* as any one may see by 
opening a lexicon or concordance. Oi)rw is often employed in this 
way, in the sense of similiter , simili modo, eodem modo , in the like 
way, in such a way, in a similar manner , in the same manner. Thus 
in Matt. v. 16. vii. 17. xviii. 14. Mark xiii. 29. xiv. 59. Luke xiv. 
33, et saepe alibi. \^hat hinders now that we should understand it,* 
in the verse before us, in the same way ? 4 1 am under obligation,’ 

says the apostle, 4 to preach the gospel [for euayyeX/Va^a/ is implied 
in the first clause] to all classes of men.’ What then ? 4 So, i. e., 

circumstances being thus, I am ready (r& xar* e/xs ngodv/xov) to preach 
the gospel even to you who are at Rome.’ If the reader docs not 
think that the above references go so far as to give to ouY« the 
sense here assigned to it, viz., matters being thus or circumstances 
being thus , or I being in this condition , he may turn to John iv. 6, 
where it is said : 44 Jesus being weary on account of his journeying, 
ixaflefyro ouruig rjj he sat down in this condition upon the 

well , viz., in a state of weariness. All the attempts that I have 
seen to give doroig any other sense, seem to be in vain. Compare 
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also Rev. iii. 16, “I would thou wert either cold or hot! Ourug , sof 
i. e. f the matter being thus, “ since thou art neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth.” In like manner in the text before 
us; o-jtu, ( the matter being thus , viz., it being true that I am under 
obligation to preach to all classes of men, I am ready to preach at 
Rome;’ or, ‘since I am bound in my duty to preach to all, in ac¬ 
cordance with this (ovru) I am ready to preach the gospel at Rome. 
If xadug were placed before "EXXjj< r/, as Tholuck and others judge it 
should be, the sentiment would be thus : 6 In proportion to my 
obligation to preach to all men, is my readiness to preach at Rome;’ 
a sentiment which, although doubtless true, does not seem to me to 
be the one which the apostle means here to convey. It is more 
simple to understand him as saying: ‘ Since I am bound to preach 
to all, in accordance with this obligation I am ready to preach 
even at Rome (xal IfiTv) y formidable and difficult as the task may 
seem to be.’ Comp. 1 Cor. Lx. 16. In this view of o : j-oi I find 
Reiche, in his recent work, fully to agree. 

Ti xar IfMt xgoQu/j, ov, [lit. there is,] a readiness in respect to myself\ 
q. d.y I am ready. Or it may be interpreted in this way : L There 
is a readiness so far as it respects me,’ namely, to the extent of my 
ability, so far as it depends on me; meaning to intimate, that the 
actual disposal of the matter is to be wholly committed to God. 
As to rb (an adjective of the neuter gender) being used for 

a noun , nothing is more common than for the Greeks to employ 
adjectives in this way. 

Kal v/tifv has an emphasis in it, L e ., even to you , at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world. In other words: ( I shun not to preach 
the gospel any 'where ; to the most learned and critical, as well as 
to the most unlearned and unskilled in judging.’ ’Ey, at; and so 
often times before nouns of place, 

(16) oi yag .... Xg/tfroD, for I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ; a reason or ground of his readiness to preach it, which he 
had just before asserted; and therefore it is introduced by yuo. 
The apostle Paul gloried in the gospel; in fact, he gloried in 
nothing else. Although Christ crucified was u to the Jews a stum¬ 
bling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness,” he shunned not to 
preach it on this account, but was willing, even in presence of the 
learned and the sophists at Rome, to proclaim the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

The reading rov X^/trroD, is marked by Knapp as wanting an ado- 
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qufite support, and is rejected by Mill, Bengel, Koppe, Griesbach, 
and Lachmann. In respect to the sense of the passage, it3 insertion 
or rejection will make no important difference. If retained roS Xg/<rro v 
must be construed as Genitivus objecti , i. e ., the gospel respecting 
Christ, or of which Christ is the object. 

Here ends the first or salutatory part of this epistle. The remain¬ 
der of verse 16 (with verses 17, 18) constitutes the leading subject 
or theme of the epistle; which the writer here as it were formally 
proposes, and which he in the sequel proceeds to confirm, illustrate, 
and fortify. 


CHAP. I. 16—18. 

These four verses contain four propositions, which lie at the basis of all that may be appro* 
priately called the gospel of Christ. (1) To gospel truth is imparted a divine energy, In saving 
the bouIs of men. (2) Those only can be saved by it, who believe it and put their confidence in 
it. (3) The pardon of sin, or the justification which God will bestow only on 3inners who believe 
in Christ, is revealed from heaven, and proposed to all meu for their reception. (4) From the 
seme source a revelation is made, that the unbelieving and ungodly will be the subject of divine 
indignation and punishment. The apostle doe9 not proceed, formally and in order, to illustrate 
and establish these propositions separately and successively; but now one part of these respec¬ 
tive truths, and then another, comes into view as he proceeds, and the whole is fully developed 
by him in the course of the cpiBtle. 

Avva/u$ ya£ .... r>muom, for it is the power of God, unto the 
salvation of every one who believes; i. e ., it is the efficacious instru¬ 
ment, by which God promotes or accomplishes the salvation of all 
believers. Avva/Mig Seou means, that in and by it God exerts his power, 
that it is powerful through the energy which he imparts; and so it 
is called the power of God . The serves to introduce the reason 
why the apostle is not ashamed of the gospel. It is mighty through 
God tig euirrigiav, to salvation, u e ., to the accomplishment or attain¬ 
ment of salvation. E ig with the Accusative is, in a multitude of 
cases, used in the like manner .—Havri rZi Tjvmucm, Dativus corn- 
modi : the gospel brings salvation to every believer, or it is the 
means of imparting it to him. 

'Ioufla/w .... "EXXijv/, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek . In 
proclaiming the gospel, the primitive preachers of it, themselves 
being Jews, were directed first to proclaim the offers of mercy 
through a Saviour to the Jews, wherever they went, and then to 
the Gentiles; which was the order usually followed, and to which 
the clause before us seems to advert. That the -rgirov here merely 
relates to the order in which the gospel was proposed, and not to 
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any substantial preference of the Jew over the Greek, the sequel 
of this epistle most abundantly shows. So Chrysostom : rags u>; igti 
‘rgarov, it e. , •z'gcoTov relates merely to order. 

(17) AizouoG^vf] yag SeoO. Tag illustrantis, as lexicographers say. 
In the preceding verse the apostle has said, that the gospel is, 
through divine power accompanying it, an efficacious instrument of 
salvation rravH ru> -7r/<miW/, to every believer. On this last expression 
an emphasis is to be laid; inasmuch as the great object of Paul, in 
the epistle before us, is to show that salvation is gratuitously be¬ 
stowed on the believer in Christ, but never conferred in any case 
on the ground of merit. The design of verse 17 is to suggest, that 
faith or belief is the appointed means or conditio sine qua non of 
justification, i. e., of obtaining pardoning mercy from God; that the 
Old Testament Scriptures confirm this idea; and consequently, that 
salvation is granted to believers , and to them only; all which goes to 
illustrate and establish the affirmation in ver. 16. It is in this way 
that yag connects the fine and delicate shades of thought and processes 
of reasoning, in the Greek language; a circumstance which has, un¬ 
happily for the criticism of the New Testament, been quite too much 
overlooked by the great body of interpreters. 

Aixawcuvri Seou is a phrase among the most important which the 
New Testament contains, and fundamental in the right interpretation 
of the epistle before us. To obtain a definite and precise view of 
its meaning, we must betake ourselves; in the first place, to the verb 
5/xa/oV for from the meanings which this verb conveys, come nearly 
all the shades of meaning that belong to dixaiotjbvr) and 5/xa/^tr/;, so 
often employed (especially the former) in the writings of Paul. 

The Greek sense of the verb 5/xa/ow differs, in one respect, from 
the corresponding Hebrew verb PH?; for this (in Kal) means to be 
just, to be innocent, to be upright, and also to justify one s self to be 
justified, thus having the sense of either a neuter , reflexive , or pas¬ 
sive verb. In the active voice, <5/xa/o'w in Greek has only an active 
sense, and it is used in pretty exact correspondence with the forms 
PH.? and (Pel and Hiphil) of the Hebrews, i e ., it means to 

declare just, to pronounce just, to justify , i. e., to treat as just; con¬ 
sequently, as intimately connected with this, to pardon , to acquit 
from accusation, to free from the consequences of sin or transgression , 
to set free from a deserved penalty . This last class of meanings is 
the one in which Paul usually employs this word. As a locus classi- 
cus to vindicate this meaning, we may appeal to Rom. viii. 33, ‘Who 
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shall accuse the elect of God? It is God o 3/xoc/c5v, who acquits 
them ,’ viz. # of all accusation, or i who liberates them from the penal 
consequences of transgression.’ Exactly in the same way is it said, in 
Prov. xvii. 15, ‘ He who jusiijieih (P*™) the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the just, even they both are an abomination to the Lord.' 
So in Ex. xxiii. 7, *1 will not justify (P’lVN the wicked.’ In 
the same manner Is. v. 23 speaks: * Who justify the wicked ('p *!?& 
yenn) for a reward.’ In these and all such cases, the meaning of 
the word justify is altogether plain, viz. it signifies to acquit , to free 
from the penal consequences of guilt , to pronounce just , i. e., to ab¬ 
solve from punishment, it being directly the opposite of condemning 
or subjecting to the consequences of a penalty. 

In this sense Paul very often employs the verb; e. g . Rom. v. 
1, bix.a,joj$'evreg, being freed from punishmenty being acquitted , being 
pardoned .... it^vriv tyofAtv cr gog rov 3gov. Rom. v. 9, ^/xa/a&evref, 
being acquitted , pardoned .... owQqaopeOa hi aurou anh rijg 6gyr,$t 
which salvation is the opposite of being subjected to punishment, 
or of not being justified. In Gal. ii. 16, 17, bntouoaj is four times 
employed in the sense of absolved , acquitted , or treated as just, t. e. ? 
freed from penalty and admitted to a state of reward. So Gal. iii. 
8,11, 24. v. 4. Tit. iii. 7. In Romans iv. 5, tov bnccuouvra ro» dtfg/3/j 
is plainly susceptible of no other than the above interpretation ; 
for those who are ungodly, can never be made innocent in the strict 
and literal sense of this word; they can only be treated as innocent , 
i. e, y absolved from the condemnation of the law, pardoned, delivered* 
from the penalty threatened against sin. That the idea of pardon y 
or remission of the penalty threatened by the divine law, is the one 
substantially conveyed by dixaiou and 3/xa/o<ruv*j, as generally em. 
ployed in the writings of Paul, is most evident from Romans iv. 6, 
7 ; where the blessedness of the man to whom the Lord imputes 
bixcuoavvr}, i. e. y whom he reckons, counts, treats as dr/.a/og y is thus 
described : u Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven , and 
whose sins are covered ; blessed is the man to whom the Lord im¬ 
putes not sin” i. e. 9 whom he does not treat or punish as a sinner. 
This passage is a fundamental explanation of the whole subject, so 
far as the present class of meanings attached to hixeu6 oj and bixatoevv?} 
is concerned. 

In the same sense we have the word dtxaiow in Rom. iii. 24, 26, 
28, 38. iv. 2, et al. scope. So Acts xiii. 38, 39. Luke xviii. 14 
Comp. Sept, in Gen. xxxviii. 26. Job xxxiii. 32. Is. xliii. 26. 
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The way is now open for an easy and intelligible explanation of 
the nouns, which stand intimately and etymologically connected 
with the verb d/xa/W These are three, viz. 8ixaioauvr h 3/xa/w/xa, and 
bty.a'iw<ug, all employed occasionally in the very same sense, viz. that 
of justification , i, e., acquittal, pardon, freeing from condemnation, 
accepting and treating as righteous. All three of these nouns are 
employed occasionally by the Seventy in rendering the Hebrew 
word ; which I mention merely to show that the asus loguendi 
could employ all of them in the same sense ; e, g., br/.a/cts-j^ for 
in Prov. xvi. 11. xvii. 23. Is. lxi. 8. Ezek. xviii. 17, 19, 
21, &c.; dtxaiojfiu for Ex. xxi. 1, 9, 31. xxiv. 3, et ssepissime; 
hixaiuci; for Lev. xxiv. 22. 

In like manner all three of these nouns are employed in Paul’s 
epistles : c. g ., 3/xa/w/xa in the sense of pardon, justification , Rom. v. 
16, where it stands as the antithesis of xaraxg//xa* d/xa/W/j in Rom. 
iv. 25, where it plainly means justification; and so in Romans v. 18, 
where it is the antithesis of xardxpfia. 

But the word dixaioovvr t is the usual one employed by Paul to 
designate gospel-justification, i. e the pardoning of sin, and accepting 
and treating as righteous. So we find this word plainly employed 
in Rom. iii. 21, 22 (comp. ver. 24), 25, 26. iv. 11, 13. v. 17, 21. ix. 
30, 31. x. 3, 4, 5, 6, 10. 2 Cor. v. 21 (abstract for concrete). Phil, 
iii. 9. Ileb. xi. 7. ct alibi sa^pe. 

With these facts before us, we now return to our text. A ixaio<rjvr, 
seems very plainly to have the same meaning here that it has 
in Rom. iii. 21, and in the other passages just referred to in this 
epistle, viz. the justification or 'pardoning mercy bestowed on sinners 
who are under the curse of the divine law; or the state or condition 
of being pardoned, i. e ., justified or treated as just. In this sense it 
is allied to, but is not altogether the same as, the Hebrew niJJY, 
which often means kindness , benignity , favour , deliverance from evil; 
e. g ., Is. xlv. 8, 24. xlvi. 13. xlviii. 18. li. 6, 8. liv. 17. lvi. 1, and 
often in the Psalms. 

The reader must be careful to note, however, the simple idea of 
; pardon , unattended by any thing else, i. e ., the mere deliverance from 
punishment is not all which is comprised in the meaning of dixaiov 
and <$/xa/om?j. The idea is more fully expressed by accepting and 
treating as righteous . Now, when this is done by a benefitctor, he 
does not stop with the simple remission of punishment,- but he 
bestows happiness in the same manner as though the offender had 
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been altogether obedient. Ab there are but two stations allotted for 
the human race, t. e., heaven or hell; so those who are delivered from 
the latter, must be advanced to the former. 

All is now plain. A r/.aio6vv7) SeoiJ is the justification which 
God bestows , or the justification of which God is the author; or if 
any one prefers, he may call it that state of pardon and acceptance 
which is the result of mercy proffered in the gospel and dispensed 
on account of the atonement made by Christ. That Paul should 
call it dfxouoauvr) ScoS, was very natural, when he wished to distinguish 
it from that righteousness which the Jews supposed themselves to 
possess in consequence of legal obedience, and which entitled them 
(in their own view) to divine acceptance. The justification which 
God allows, or that kind of righteousness which he now admit3 as a 
condition of acceptance, is ex -r/Vrewg, oux ‘Igyuv, and therefore alto¬ 
gether a matter of gratuity , and not of merit or desert. This general 
view is made altogether clear, by comparing Rom. iii. 21—24; and 
indeed the whole tenor of the discussion in the epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans, seems imperiously to demand this sense. 

Having thus explained my own view of the meaning of <3/xa/o<ruk»i 
3eoD, which is for substance the same as that defended by Luther, 
Wolf, Heumann, Liinborch, Flatt, Macknight, Usteri, Reiche, and 
many others, it may be proper, considering the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, briefly to review some of the leading opinions that have been 
advanced and defended by others. 

I. The first class are those who regard dixaloevvy 3eoD here as de¬ 
signating an attribute of God; in which case Ssou is regarded not as 
Gen. auctoris, but as Gen. possessions. 

Yet those who hold to such an opinion are by no means agreed in 
the mode of special explanation, (a) Some regard dixouotvvr} as de¬ 
signating the perfect holiness and upnghtness of the Saviour's charac¬ 
ter, which is imputed to believers. So Chemnitz, Hoepfner, Schroc- 
der, and many others. 

But how can this dr/.aio<fuvr) in Christ be ex *r/Vreo>;, and especially 
b/d rricrtc/jg xpefrou? Phil. iii. 9. Is Christ righteous, then, by hav¬ 
ing faith in himself'? And in what part of the Bible are we to find 
the doctrine, that his righteousness and perfect holiness is actually 
transferred or imputed to us ? In such a case, our pardon would no 
more be of grace; and our claims would no more depend on mercy , 
but on justice; a sentiment the very opposite of gospel-doctrine. If a 
friend gives me, who am a debtor, a sum of money sufficient to pay 
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off my debt, my creditor is bound as much on the score of justice to 
give up my bond of payment when I deliver to him this money, as 
if it had been all earned by my own industry. It is no concern of 
his, how I obtain the money. 

(b) Aixouo<suv7} 3eoD means God's fidelity or veracity in the bestow- 
ment of grace according to the promises of the gospel. So Beza, Pis- 
cator, Turretin, Locke, Bohme, and others. 

But how can God’s fidelity or veracity , or any other of his attri¬ 
butes, be ix cr/ffrews, or bid -r/ffrcwe, or i-nv rf} Kiffrei ? 

(c ) GocTs vindictive justice. So Origen, Theodoret, Grotius, Wet- 
stein, Marckius, Bretschn. (Lex.), Fritsche, and some others. 

But vindictive justice is manifested in the punishment of sinners, 
not in their pardon. The bixauoowri here is that which pardons . 

(d) Rewarding justice, i. e ., that which bestows favours on the 
virtuous. So Calov, Storr, and others. 

But how can this attribute of God be by faith , and by faith in 
Christ ? 

( e ) Goodness of God . So Schoettgen, Morus, Voorst, and others. 

Bat here again, goodness, considered simply in the light of a divine 

attribute, cannot be regarded as what the apostle means to desig¬ 
nate; for how can this be ix 

II. Aixcuoajvr) SeoD is regarded as something which belongs to men; 
either as an attribute, quality, &c., or else as a state, condition, &c., 
of which God is the author or giver; so that 3eoD is construed as Gen . 
auctoris. But here again, there is some variety of opinion; for, 

(a) Some hold that bixaioabvr} means internal righteousness , virtue, 
or holiness such as the gospel requires. So Ammon, Schleusner, 
Tholuck, Paulus, Schultz, Winer, Wahl, Glockler, and others. But 
some of them explain this, as meaning the way and manner of ob¬ 
taining this holiness . 

So far as Rom. i. 17 is concerned, this is a possible sense. But 
the phrase dixatosuvr) is so often employed by Paul to designate pardon, 
forgiveness , or at least a state of pardon or of being forgiven, that it 
cannot well be supposed it is here employed in a different sense, in 
proposing the theme which the apostle afterward discusses. 

That htxauoG'jvi) ^eou . . . . ex rriartug had a direct reference, in the 
writer’s mind, to liberation from punishment and the obtaining of 
salvation, seems to be clear from the quotation which he immediately 
makes from the Old Testament, in order to sanction the sentiment 
which he had uttered, viz. bixatof ex -r/Vreou? dfetrai, he who is just, i. e., 
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he who is accepted or regarded as bixaiog, shall obtain life by faitk y 
t. e shall be happy by faith (not by merit). Such then is the di- 
* ®eou. It bestows unmerited favour on perishing sinners; not 

on him who has fulfilled the law, (for who has done this ?) but on 
him who believes on Jesus; comp. Romans iv. 3—5. 

Such a dixaioauvrit which is from God, or is of divine appointment, 
is revealed in or by the gospel, ev a a'T'oxaXuorarar for avrfi refers 
to rb tiayytXiov in ver. 16. The apostle does not mean to say, that 
nothing respecting such a faith was before revealed; for he appeals 
immediately to the Old Test. Scriptures, in order to confirm the 
sentiment which he had just uttered. But the gospel, in the first 
place, makes such a revelation one of its most prominent features; 
and therefore, secondly, justification by faith is revealed in it more 
fully and explicitly than it ever had been before. In the like way, 
life and immortality are said to be brought to light by the gospel, 
2 Tim. i. 10. 

5 Ex nianuig tig vrfar/v, a controverted, and (by reason of its connec¬ 
tion) very difficult phrase. The main question is, whether sx niGriug 
is to be joined with 5/xa/oju^, or whether it belongs in sense to eig 
*/arit, so that ex nioreug tig man* would make a kind of climactic ex¬ 
pression, which would be equivalent to the following phrase, viz., 
i from a lower to a higher degree of faith. 5 In this latter way Theo- 
phylact understood it; for he says, ou yag agxtT rb ngutr&g tfiareZaat, 
aXX’ ex ryjg titfayuytxijg iritfreug Se7 fyu-as avafiaheiv eig rriv reXetoregav <7 tIgtw' 
t. ‘ our first belief is not sufficient, but we must ascend from our 
inceptive faith to a more perfect degree of it. 5 So Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. V. 1): Ko/^ <7n'<fTig xaQa<xeg ^e/xeXiog, xadug 6 K ug/og ).eye/, r\ iriang 
aoo ceewxe ae, i . e ., ‘ a common faith is as it were a foundation, as 
Christ said: Thy faith hath saved thee. 5 He then goc6 on to say, 
that ‘ a «Xe/ a n/artg is one which can remove mountains ; on which 
account the apostles themselves made this request: Lord, we be¬ 
lieve, help thou our unbelief I 5 

Tholuck approves of this exegesis; and it is substantially the 
same as that which has been defended by Melancthon, Bcza, Calov, 
Lc Clerc, and many others. But three difficulties seem to lie in the 
way of admitting it; the first, that it does not appear at all to answer 
the exigency of the passage; the second, that the usns loquendi of 
Paul’s epistles is against it; the third, that the context is evidently 
repugnant to it. 

(a) The exigency of the passage . The exegesis in question would 

E 
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make Paul’s main thesis to be this : i The justification which God 
bestows, (or, according to Tholuck, the fulfilling of the law which he 
requires,) is revealed in the gospel, from a lower degree of faith to 
a higher,’ i. £., (as I suppose is meant,) it is so revealed, as that men 
are required to advance from a lower degree of faith to a higher one. 
But this would indeed be a most singular mode of expressing such 
a sentiment; one of the last which the usual method of thought and 
expression can well be supposed to devise. One might expect, if this 
idea is intended to be contained in the passage, that the writer would 
have said : Aixaioffvvri 0eoD iv aurw d'TOXttXiKrrgra/ ha KPoSaivv/iev (or 
tf£o/3ai/£ev) lx irfareut e/’s Kiortv' or at least that some mode of expression 
like this would have been employed. But if the sense be not^ 
that justification is so revealed by the gospel as that men are 
required to advance from a lower to a higher degree of faith, then, 
after all, lx vicrewg must be joined in effect with oixatoohr}, and wc 
must say, c The justification which is lx Kicrtug t/g k/gtiv, is revealed,’ 
&c. But to such a junction Tholuck objects, on account of the 
separation of lx n/Grtaig from dixa/o<r 6 v 7 j. A word on this point, in 
the sequel. 

I have said that this sentiment does not fit the exigency of the 
passage; and my reason for saying this is, that it represents the 
apostle, not as proposing the grand theme of gratuitous justification 
(which is evidently the main subject of his epistle), but as proposing 
the climactic nature of the faith connected with justification, as his 
great topic. How can this well be imagined by a considerate reader 
of his epistle? 

( 6 ) It is against the usus loquendi of homogeneous passages ; e. < 7 ., 
Rom. iii. 22, d/xa/o<ruv 7 j Qsov d/d rr/Greug (altogether of the same tenor 
as d/xa/oo'uvjj ©eoD .... Jxcr/Vrewg in our verse); Rom. iii. 30, ogoixaiuxfn 
.... lx cr/Vrea> 5 , xal .... d/a cr/Vre ug‘ Rom. iv. 11, GfpayTda rr t g 
6ixaioGvv7)g rjjg vr/Grecug' Rom. iv. 13, d/d bixaioGvv^g cr/Vrewg* Rom. V. 1, 
6rx.aiu0tvTtg lx ir/VrEa/g* Rom. ix. 30, rd Ei)v 7 j .... xareX ajSe . . . BixaioGdvr,v 
rr\v lx ntiGrtug' Rom. ix. 32, or/ oux [’icrpa^X ?; v d/wxwv BixaioGvur.vj lx r:iG7Ui>g' 
Rom. x. 6 , r\ de lx cr/Vre ug d/xa/o<r 6 v?j* and so in the other epistles of Paul, 
e. g ., Gal. ii. 16, [d/xa/oura/ dvflgwcrogj d/d cr/crec og' Gal. iii. 8 , lx rriGTZug 
BixaioT rd e^vtj 6 Qtog‘ Gal. iii. 11,6 Btxatog lx cr/oreo/c ^Gerai (a quotation); 
Gal. iii. 24, ha lx k tGrecng d/xa/w0i/z,£V Gal. V. 5, lx KiGreug iX<r/da d/xa/e- 
CuvTig d'TExdg^O/OrtSa* Phil. iii. 9 , d/xa/offui/^v .... r^v d/d cr/tfrca/;* llcb. 
xi. 7, rrjg xard warn/ d/xa/o<ruv?jf ct alibi srepe. These are enough to 
show what Paul (I had almost said every where, and always) presents 
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to our view, in respect to the subject of justification. Can there be 
any good reason to apprehend, that in proposing the theme of his 
whole epistle, he should not propose the same justification by faith of 
which he afterwards so amply treats? 

1 But/ it is replied, i how could Paul separate ex ir'mreug so far from 
5/x eao6vv7}, if he means that the former should qualify the latter?’ I 
answer, it was hecause dtxcuoffuvq, as here employed, has already a 
noun in the Genitive (©eoD) connected with it. The writer could 
not say h ex irlorewg 5/xa/o<ruv?j Qtou (which would, I believe, be without 
a parallel); nor was it apposite to say, dtxaioevvr} Qeou ex c/rfrews, because 
the writer was hastening to say, that God’s appointed method of 
justification was revealed in the gospel. When this idea, which was 
uppermost in his mind (because he had just said that lie was not 
ashamed of the gospel ), was fully announced, the writer proceeds 
immediately to specify more particularly the S/xa/otf6^ in question. 
It is a bixaio<ruv7] ex trforeug' in accordance with which he has, in almost 
numberless examples, elsewhere made declarations. 

The easiest and most direct solution is, to suppose htxatoc uv?j to be 
repeated here before ex rrlareug. The sentence would then run thus: 
Aixcuoauvr} ya^ ©eoD ev aurfi acroxaXu^rera/ [5/xa/oo'ywj] ex ‘r/ffreaig x. r. X.; or 
yevo/itvTj may be supplied by the mind, before ex m'areug. In this way, 
ex cr/ffnwg is epexegetical merely of what precedes. The idea con¬ 
veyed by S/xa/otfuvTj is resumed by the mind, and it is made still more 
definite by this adjunct. 

(c) That this is the real sentiment and design of the apostle, seems 
quite clear from the context, i. e. y from the quotation which he forth¬ 
with makes in order to confirm what he had said, viz. o 52 htxateg ex 
*k iareag tyatrai. Docs not hixaiog ex vritreug clearly and unavoidably 
correspond with the dixaiGcvvq . . . . ix viareoig which immediately 
precedes? 

I merely add, that Flatt, Bengel, Hammond, and others, interpret 
the passage in the same way as I have done. The more I study the 
passage, the more difficulty I feel in construing it as meaning reveal¬ 
ed from faith to faith . What can be the meaniug of revealed FROM 
faith? And if ex $r/<rrewg does not qualify dcroxotXvcrrera/, then it must 
qualify bixaio<rvvr}* in which case the meaning that I have given seems 
nearly certain. And so Reiche construes ex m'areug, connecting it 
with dixouoavvi j, and supposing yevopw j to be implied before it, which 
is admissible. 

In respect to the thing itself, viz. justification by faith , faith desig- 
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nates the modus in quo , or the means by which ; not the causa can- 
sans seu ejjiciens , t*. e ., not cither the meritorious or efficient cause or 
ground of forgiveness. Every where the apostle represents Christ as 
this cause. But faith (so to speak) is a conditio sine qua non; it is 
a taking hold of the blessings proffered by the gospel, although it is 
by no means the cause or ground of their being offered. If the read¬ 
ers of this epistle will keep in mind these simple and obvious truths, 
it will save them much perplexity. Justification by faith , is an ex¬ 
pression designed to point out gratuitous justification (Rom. iv. 16), 
in distinction from that which is by merit, z. e by deeds of law , or 
entire obedience to the precepts of the law. The word faith , as used 
in this phrase, is designed to show, that the justification which we 
are now considering can be conferred only on believers, and that it 
is to be distinguished from 8/xouoGvvn eg egyuv, i. e., meritorious justifi¬ 
cation. It is not designed to show that faith is, in any sense, the 
meritorious or procuring cause or ground of justification. 

E ig v/Grjv, in order to be believed, for belief Such a use of the 
Acc. with tig is exceedingly frequent in Paul’s-epistles. It is equi¬ 
valent to the Infinitive mood with the article before it; e. g ., in ver. 5. 
above, tig ucraxo^p = tic to ocraxou^Jjva/* SO in ver. 16, tig Gurrift av = eig ro 
GuOfyat, et sic al. saepc. The reason why the apostle adds tig rric-n 
seems to be, because he had said tig trwrjjp/av rravTi r£ mirtvovTi. In ac¬ 
cordance with this he here says, that gratuitous justification (S/xa/o- 
ffvvi j lx T/ffTtojg) is revealed, so that all, both Jews and Greeks (’lo-jdaiu 
rtKgujrov xal” EXXtjw) may believe and be saved ; i. e. s they can be saved 
through belief and in this way only. Or we may construe tig tIgtiv as 
lleiche docs, viz. hxatoGvvT) is revealed to belief i. e ., to believers; 
comp. iii. 21. 

If lx cr iGrtuig is to be attached to a.'ToxaXv'TTtrou, I should think the 
sentiment must be, that i the gospel is revealed by means of faith, i. e ., 
by means of those who have faith in Christ, and in order to promote 
faith;’ thus making a kind of paronomasia, to which the writings of 
Paul are by no means a stranger. But I cannot apprehend this to 
be the true sentiment. 

It should be remarked here, how faith is represented as the neces¬ 
sary condition of hxamwr\ OeoD, and also that this is revealed to those 
who have faith, or at least for the sake of promoting faith. Thus 
the gospel scheme seems to begin and end (as it were) with faith 
* He that believeth shall be saved/ 

Kadu/g yty^arrrcu, in accoi'dance with what is writ ten , agreeably to 
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what is written , viz. in the Script area. The Talmudists very often 
appeal to the Scriptures in the like way, by the formulas U'pJWKn, 
as it is written; \yn according to that which is written • 

or as ^ ie Scripture says . It is not necessary to 

suppose, in all cases of this nature, that the writer who makes such 
an appeal, regards the passage which he quotes as specific prediction. 
Plainly this is not always the case with the writers of the New Tes¬ 
tament; as nearly all commentators now concede. Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, Acts xxviii. 25, seq. Rom. viii. 36, ix. 33, x. 5. xi. 26, xiv. 11, 
&c. Such being the case, it is not necessary that we should inter¬ 
pret the passage which follows (Hab. ii. 4.), as having been originally 
designed to describe gospel justification by faith; for plainly the con¬ 
nection in which it stands does not admit of this specific meaning. 
But it then involves the same principle as that for which the apostle is 
contending, viz., that ‘the means of safety is confidence or trust in the 
divine declarations/ The prophet Ilabakkuk sees, in prophetic vision, 
“troublous times” coming upon Judea; andhe exclaims, TT 
P^V, 6 dixaio; ex w'usreui the pious man shall be saved by his con¬ 

fidence or faith , viz., iu God. It was not, then, by relying on his 
own merit or desert that safety could be had ; it was to be obtained 
only in the way of believing and trusting the divine declarations. 
Now the very same principle of action was concerned in so doing at 
that time, which is concerned with the faith and salvation of the 
gospel. Of course the apostle might appeal to this declaration of 
Habakkuk, as serving to confirm the principle for which he con¬ 
tended. 

Dr. Knapp and many others join ex r'usrewg with bixeaog, and then 
translate the passage thus: The just by faith shall live; i. e. y 
he who possesses faith shall be happy. The sentiment is true; but 
it docs not comport, I apprehend, with the design of Ilabakkuk, who 
must have written if he intended this, and not (as he has 

done) ’iTODSn. 

If it be viewed as a simple illustration of a general principle , all 
difficulty about the quotation vanishes. As the Israelite, in the time 
of Ilabakkuk, was to be saved from evil by means of faith , so Jews 
and Gentiles arc now to be saved by means of faitlu What real 
difficulty can there be in such a comparison as this? 

To the whole I subjoin the brief comment which J. A. Turretin 
has so strikingly given, hi his Prcelectiones on the epistle to the Ro- 
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mans : “Apostolus noster, ubi agit de justlficatione et salute homi. 
num, ssepe vocat justitiam Dei earn justificationis rationem quarn 
Deus hominibus coinmonstrat, et cujus ope eos ad salutem ducit.” 
Again: “ Justitia Dei .... est ipsamet hominis justification seu 
modus quo potest justus haberi apud Deum, et salutis particeps fieri 
a definition of which one may almost say: Omne tulit punctum, 

Turretin has, indeed, construed ex v’/Gre'jjg eig gt/gtiv nearly as Tho- 
luck has done. But the usus loquendi of Paul in such constructions 
is decidedly against him: e . g. } Horn. vi. 19, ‘ Since ye have yielded 
your members as servants of impurity, xa / rjj dvo/x/a eig dvo;uav, and to 
iniquity for the commission of wickedness , so should ye yield your 
members as servants rj\ dixaiocvvtj el; aytae t uh unto righteousness , in 
order that ye may practise holiness 2 Cor. ii. 16, ‘[The gospel isl 
to some ^avaroy eig Zavarov, and to others, og/mt] ^uijg eig a 

savour of death to the causing of death , and a savour of life to the 
causing of life? In these and all such cases, the Accusative with eig 
before it, denotes the end , or object , to which the thing that had just 
been named tends. So must it be, then, in the-text; the [fi/xa/ouu^] 
ex n/6rewg is revealed or declared to the world eig cr/or/v, i. e. } in order 
that it may be received or believed. 

(18) * AKoxaXvKrerat ydg .... dvtigujrrw, for the wrath of God from 
heaven , is revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteousness . As 
to the yd% with which this verse is introduced, I am now persuaded 
that it refers to an implied thought in the mind of the writer, which 
Intervened between verses 17 and 18, viz. ‘ This dixcaoGvvy ©sou is now 
the only Sixcuog-jvt) possible for men.’ That this is so, the sequel 
shows; which is designed to prove that all men are in a state of sin 
and condemnation, and can be saved only by gratuitous pardon. To 
the same purpose is Reiches remark on ydp as here employed. See 
Bretsch. Lex. on ydg, where this principle is illustrated copiously. 

'0?yr\ Qcou, literally, the wrath of God , divine indignation , or (to 
use a softer phraseology) GocCs displeasure . That the phrase is an - 
thropopathic (i. e is used av^o-ro-ra^s), will be doubted by no one 
who has just views of the divine Being. It is impossible to unite 
with the idea of complete perfection, the idea of anger in the sense 
in which we usually cherish that passion; for with us it is a source 
of misery as well as sin. To neither of these effects of anger can we 
properly suppose the divine Being to be exposed. His anger , then, 
can only be that feeling or affection in him, which moves him to 
look on 6in with disapprobation, and to punish it when connected 
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with impenitence. Wc must not, even in imagination, connect this 
in the remotest manner with revenge ; which is only and always a 
malignant passion. But vengeance, even among men, is seldom 
sought for against those whom we know to be perfectly impotent, in 
respect to thwarting any of our designs and purposes. Now as all 
men, and all creation, can never endanger any one interest (if I may 
so speak) of the divine Being, or defeat a single purpose; so we can¬ 
not even imagine a motive for revenge , on ordinary grounds. Still 
less can wc suppose the case to be of this nature, when we reflect that 
God is infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness. *■ This constrains us 
to understand such phrases as ogyri ®eov, x. r. X. as anthropopathic , i. e ., 
as speaking of God after the manner of men. It would be quite as 
well (nay, much better) to say, that when the Bible attributes 
hands , eyes, arms , &c., to God, the words which it employs should 
be literally understood, as to say, that when it attributes anger and 
vengeance to him, it is to be literally understood. If we so construe 
the Scriptures, we represent God as a malignant being, and class him 
among the demons; whereas by attributing to him hands } eyes , &c., 
we only commit the sin of anthropomorphism . 

The lexicons make o^yn to signify punishment. By way of conse¬ 
quence, indee 1, punishment is implied . But ogyfi Osov is a more fear¬ 
ful ph rase, understood in the sense of divine displeasure or indigna¬ 
tion, and more pregnant with awful meaning if so rendered, than it is 
if we give to it simply the sense of xoXcuftg, as so many critics and 
lexicographers have done. 

W tvgavov, another locus vexatus. Is it to be joined with 0eoD; or 
should we refer back to arroy.ctXv'rrerai, and construe it as implying the 
method in which the divine displeasure is made known % The latter 
way is the one which almost all commentators have chosen, although 
there is almost an endless diversity among them as to the meaning of 
o in ougavou. E. g. (1) The heavens declare the glory of God, and so 
point men naturally to his worship, and by consequence warn them 
to forsake sin. (2) Storm, tempest, hail, thunder, lightning, &c., 
from heaven , declare the wrath of God against sin. (3) Christ will 
ho revealed from heaven , at the last judgment, to punish sin ; so 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Liinborch, &c. (4) Judg¬ 

ments which come from God, who is in heaven, testify against sin; 
so Origcn, Cyril, Bcza, Calvin, Bengel, &c. (5) In consequence of an 
appointment of heaven, the divine displeasure against sin is testified 
by conscience in every breast. (6) The displeasure of God against 
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sin is revealed, through divine appointment, or by the arrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

This last interpretation I think to be nearly right. But the usus 
loquendi (which seems unaccountably to have been overlooked here) 
enables us to be more explicit. In Heb. xii. 25, the apostle says : 

“ If they escaped not who rejected rov in) yJj; .... xgrjfiarityvra, 
him who on earth [at Mount Sinai] warned them y much more shall 
we not escape, if we reject rov dd ovgavuv [^»j/£ar/£omx] him [who 
warncth us] from heaven comp. Mark i. 11, where a voice ex run 
c-joavujv says: “This is ray beloved Son,” &c. Now if such phraseo¬ 
logy be compared with Matt. v. 45, rod Kargog v/mujv rod iv odgavoTz’ vi. 1, 
'raroi . . . . iv ro7; odoavoTg’ vi. 9, Tung 7 }/mu)v 6 iv ro7; oigavo/ff, et al. ssepe, 
it would seem sufficiently plain, that God coming from heaven where 
he dwells, or God belonging to heaven , is intended to be designated 
by the phrase &eod dd ougavod. So Reiche. That aero, in a multitude 
of cases, is put before a noun of place , in order to designate that one 
belongs to it, scarcely needs to be suggested; e. g. y Matt. ii. 1. iv. 
25. 2 Thess. i. 7. John i. 45. xxviii. 21, et al. ssepe. The senti¬ 

ment I take to be this: ‘The God of heaven, or the God who 
dwells in heaven, i . e., God supreme, omnipotent, has revealed his 
displeasure against sin and, therefore, escape from punishment can 
be only by the dixaioodvr) ©eou. 

How the revelation of God’s displeasure is made, is disclosed by 
the sequel. To the heathen it is made by God’s works and their 
own consciences, Rom. i. 20, 32. ii. 14, 15. 

’AG'fiiiav, impiety towards God (from a privative and cifiofiui to 
worship); ddixiav, injustice , unrighteousness , toward men. 

Tdv T7\ v . . . xareyfvrujv, who keep back or hinder the truth by ini¬ 
quity. So the verb xareyju most naturally means; comp. Luke iv. 
42. Philem. ver. 13. 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7. It also means to hold firmly , 
to grasp hold of to take possession of and retain , &c., as may be seen 
in the lexicons; but these meanings do not fit well here. Theophy- 
lact explains xareyfvruiv by xa Xurrretv. axor/^e/v. T he meaning seems to 
be : i Who hinder the progress or obstruct the power of truth, in 
themselves or others.’ 

But of what truth? ’AX^e/a cannot here mean the gospel; be¬ 
cause the writer goes on immediately to say, that the light of nature 
sufficed to teach the heathen better, than to restrain the dX^e/a in 
question. ’AX?? Qua is here, then, that truth which the light of nature 
taught respecting the eternal power and Godhead of the Creator 
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When the apostle says in ver. 18, ruv rqv aX^fJe/fty ev adix/q xare^ovratv, 
in his own mind he singles out of the avdeuiiruv (all men) whom he 
has just mentioned, the heathen or Gentiles, whose vicious state he 
immediately proceeds to declare. This is the theme for the remain¬ 
der of the first chapter. 

’Ey abixiq may mean by iniquity , h standing before the means or 
instrument , as usual; or else it is used adverbially = adixug' Reiche 
prefers the latter sense; which is agreeable to idiom. To fill out vei\ 
18 completely, the reader must supply, in his own mind, tetitsnv 
atftSf lav xa i a3/x/avj ruv rj)v oKtiQuolv x. r. X. 


CHAP. I. 19—32. 


Tiie apostle, having Intended in liia own mind to designate the heathen or Gentiles, by 
mentioning those * who hinder the truth through unrighteousness,’ now proooeda to illustrate 
and confirm his charge against them. God, says he, has disclosed in the works of creation his 
eternal power and Godhead; and this so clearly, that they are without excuse for failing to 
recognize it, verses 19, 20. And since they might have known him, but were ungrateful, and 
refused to glorify him, and darkened their minds by vain and foolish disputations ; since they 
represented the eternal God to be like mortal man, and even like the brutes which perish; 
God gave those up to their own hase and degrading lusts, who thus rendered to the creature 
the honour that was due to the Creator, verses 21—25. Yea, lie gave them up to the vile and 
unnatural passions which they cherished, verses 29, 30 and these they not only commit 
themselves, although they know them to be worthy of death, £. e., of condemnation on the part 
of the Divine lawgiver, but by their approbation they encourage others to commit the like 
offences. 

Such being the state of facts in regard to the heathen world, it follows of course that they 
justly lie under the condemning sentence of the divine law. It is not the object of the apostle 
to prove Lhat every individual heathen is guilty of each and all the sins which he enumerates; 
much less does he intend eveTl to intimate that there are not other sins, besides those which he 
enumerates, of which the Gentiles are guilty. It i9 quite plain, that those which he does 
mention, are to be regarded merely in the light of a specimen. Nor will the charges which he 
here makes, prove that every individual of the Gentile world was, at the moment when he 
was writing, guilty of all the things preferred against the heathen. If wc suppose that there 
might then have been some virtuous heathen, (a supposition apparently favoured by Rom. ii. 
14), such persons must have abstained from the hnbitunl practices of the vices named, and 
from others like them. But it suffices for the aposlle’d purpose, to show that they once had 
been guilty of them; which of course was to show their abBoluto need of salvation by a Re¬ 
deemer, ». e.. of gratuitous pardon procured through him. The case may be the same here, as 
that which Is presented in ohap. il. iii., where a chnrgo of nnivcrsal guilt is brought against 
the Jews. Certainly this was not designed to prove that there then existed no pious Jews, 
who were not liable to such olmrgo in its full extent, at the moment when the apostle was 
writing. Nay, it was of course true to 807ue extent, even of the pious, at the time when Paul 
was writing, that they daily committed sin In some form or other; and the same was true of 
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pious Gentiles, If Indeed there were any such. All men, then, were guilty before God, al¬ 
though all men might not practise the particular vices which the apostle named, when he was 
writing. It matters not for his purpose to prove this. All who could eiD, had sinned, and 
did then sin, in some way or other ; all this is now, and always baa been true. Of course, all 
lmve fallen under the condemnation of the divine law, and salvation by the grace proffered in 
the gospel, is the only salvation which is possible for them. 

The question when men begin to sin, it is not the object of the apostle here to discuss. Nor 
is it even the degree of their depravity, which is his main design to illustrate and prove. The 
universality of it is the main point; and it is all which is essential to his argument. To tlus 
universality Paul admits of no exception; but then we are of course to understand this, of those 
who are capable of sinning. It is thus that we interpret in other cases. For example, when 
it is said: “Jlcthat believeth not, shall be damned,” we interpret this of those who are ca¬ 
pable of believing, and do not extend it beyond them. With the question, when individuals 
ore capable of believing or of sinning, I repeat it, Paul does not here concern himself. Nei¬ 
ther mere infancy, nor entire idiocy, is the object of his present consideration. He is plainly 
speaking of such, and only of such, as are capable of sinning; and these, one and all, he avers 
to be sinners, in a greater or less degree. Such being the fact, it follows, that as “ the soul 
which sinneth must die,” so, if there be any reprieve from this sentence, it must be obtained 
only by pardoning mercy through a Redeemer. 

I add merely, that the clause tiov tI/v uXrjfcmv u3<* Karex^T^v, properly belongs to that di¬ 
vision of the discourse which we are now to examine; but the connection of it with the gene¬ 
ral proposition in the preceding part of ver. 18, is made so intimate by the present grammati¬ 
cal structure, that I deemed it best not to disjoin them in the commentary. 


(19) But how is it to be made out, that the heathen keep back the 
truth respecting the only living and true God, by their unrighteous¬ 
ness ? I answer, by showing that to all men is made, in the works 
of nature, a revelation so plain of the eternal power and Godhead of 
Jehovah, that nothing but a wilful and sinful perversion of the light 
which they enjoy, can lead them to deny this great truth. So the 
apostle : A tin .... abroT;. because that which might be known con - 
cerning God was manifest to them . A ton = 5>a toZ-o on and equiva¬ 
lent in logical force here to ydo. stands before a clause which assigns 
a reason why the apostle asserts that the heathen hinder the truth by 
iniquity . The amount of the proof which follows is, (1) That the 
truth, was knowable. (2) That nothing but base and evil passions 
keep men from acknowledging and obeying it. 

To yveoerbv rou 0eoS, literally the knowledge of God , or that concern¬ 
ing God which is knowable or known. That the neuter adjective is 
used for a noun, is in accordance with a well-known and common 
Greek idiom. The meaning that which is knowable y seems on the 
whole to be best; and that rb yvjjcrov may be thus rendered we can 
have no doubt, when we compare ro vorirov intelligible , ro ctMnriv quod 
perceptum sit , rb dooarov quod non visum sit y i. e. y invisible, &c. Ernesti 
denies that ymtsrov can be rendered, that which is to be known y or that 
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which is knowcible^ (N. Theol. Biblioth. X. 630); and this has been 
greatly contested among critics. Buttmann (Gram. § 92. Anm. 3, 
comp, my N. Test. Gramm. § 82, Note 1.) seems to have decided this 
point, however, beyond any reasonable doubt. He says, indeed, that 
verbals in -rog frequently correspond to the Latin participles in -fas; 
so TXexroc stricken , a-H^rog perverted , cro/jjrog made , factus , <&c. But 
u more commonly,” he adds, u they have the sense of possibility , like 
the Latin adjectives in -ilis y or the German ones in -bar; as <rrgg<rro; 
versatilis , oparog visibilis y dxoutrrog audibilis .” This appears more 
fully when iffri is joined with these adjectives or verbals; e. g. y [3twr6v 
sffn y one can live y ( quasi Gt is live-able’); roTg ovx, i^/rov i<*Ti y they can¬ 
not go out y ( quasi 6 to them it is not go-able ’). It is strange, indeed, 
that this should so long and so often have been called in question; 
especially as Plato frequently uses the very word under examination, 
in connection with do^ourrov, e. g. y rb yveuerrov xa/ to So^atfrov, that which is 
knowable and that which is supposable y de Repub. Lib. v. 

Tow 0soi5 concerning God y SeoD being Genitivus objecti y as gramma¬ 
rians say. For an extended statement of the latitude of the Geni¬ 
tive, in regard to the many various relations which it expresses, see 
N. Test. Gramm. § 99. Examples in point are Matt. xiii. 18, -7raga. 
/3oXj$ tou aKelgovTog, the parable concerning the sower; 1 Cor. i. 18, 
o \oyog 6 tou fravgou, the declaration CONCERNING the cross . So Xoyos 
rtv 6g a report concerning any one y Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 10. viii. 5. 28. 
Comp. Luke vi. 12. Rom. xiii. 3. John xvii. 2. Ileb. ix. 8, et alibi. 

’Ey abroTg may be construed among them . So iv often means; e. g. y 
Matt. ii. 6, evToTg ^ye^o'tr/v, among the leaders; Luke i. 1, iv rnuv y among 
ns; Rom. i. 6, iv olg among whom; Rom. xi. 17. 1 Cor. iii. 18, &c. 
The sense would then be : i What may be known [by the light of 
nature] concerning God, was manifest among them,’ i. e. y in the midst 
of them, or before their eyes. The more probable sense, however, 
seems to be in them y u e. y in their minds or consciences; comp. Rom. 
ii. 15. Acts xiii. 15. Some prefer to render iv avroTg as they would 
the simple Dative a vroTg, viz., to them y and appeal to such examples as 
1 Cor. xiv. 11. Matt. xvii. 22. Luke xxiii. 31. xii. 8, aud even to 
Acts iv. 12. 1 Cor. ii. 6. 2 Cor. iv. 3. But the preceding method 
ot construction is plainly the more certain and simple one. Tho- 
luek and Reiche accordingly prefer to render iv alroTg in them; and 
they interpret it as referring to their moral sense , by which they may 
come to discern and judge of the evidences of divine power and God¬ 
head. That iv before the Dative, can never be properly considered 
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the same thing as the simple Dative, seems to be conclusively shown 
by Winer. N. Test. Gramm, p. 177, ed. 3. 

The yd% in 6 0e bg ydg avroTg i<pa v'sguot is ydg conjirmantis . 

(20) T d yap .... xa/ may be regarded as a parenthetic ex¬ 

planation. The ydi here is also yd% conjirmantis vel iliustrantis , and 
has special relation to the clause or declaration immediately preceding, 
i. e., it stands before an assertion designed to illustrate and confirm 
the preceding declaration. 

Ta yap do^ara abrsv, for the invisible things of him , i. e., of God. 
’Ao'gara, means the attributes or qualities of the divine Being; which 
are dogara, because they are not objects of physical notice, i. e ., are 
not disclosed to any of our corporeal senses. Of course the expres¬ 
sion refers to the attributes belonging to God considered as a spirit; 
1 Tim. i. 17. 

'A nh xTtoeug x6<f,aov y since the creation of the world , or since the world 
was created . That dvo may be rendered since , scarcely needs proof; 
e. g ., dffh xara/SoXJjf zogjllou, ad dgyfg, aero rrjg dgag ixt'm jf, &c.; see Lex. 
in verbum. With equal propriety, so far as the usus loquendi merely 
is concerned, might it be rendered by, by means of, a sense which 
aero very frequently has. But the reason why it should not be ren¬ 
dered in this latter way, is that sro/j^a*/ designates the means by 
which. By rd aogara abrov .... zatiogdrott, the writer means to say, 
that ever since the world was created, the evidences of eternal power 
and Godhead have been visible to the mind; which, indeed, must 
be as true as that they are now visible. 

ToTg noirjpatti, by things which are made , i. e., by the natural creation, 
rio/^aat;/, might be rendered by his operations , inasmuch as nouns 
ending in the neuter -/ia not frequently in the Hebrew-Greek have 
the same meaning as those which end in .erg; e.g., dixuiv/La, dizaiuttg, 
justification . If it were thus rendered, the sense would be, that the 
operations of God in the world of nature continually bear testimony 
respecting him. This is not only true, but a truth scarcely less 
striking, as it now appears to us through the medium of astronomy, 
natural philosophy, and physiology, than that which is developed by 
creative power. Nevertheless, as the discoveries of modern science 
were unknown to the heathen, so it seems most congruous here to 
explain nosrifiaGi by things made , the natural creation, which the 
heathen, in common with all others, were continually reminded of 
by their external senses. 

1 he due result of serious notice is, that ra do^ara rov QioD may be 
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voovpfva, apprehended by the mind , understood. Noou/tgia xafogarat 
means, are distinctly seen, are intelligibly perceived , i. e ., they are so, 
or may be so, by the aid of the things which have been made. In 
other words: God’s invisible attributes, at least some of them, are 
made as it wcr e visible, i. e., are made the object of clear and distinct 
apprehension, by reason of the natural creation. So the Psalmist: 
“ The heavens declare the glory of God ; the firmament showeth 
forth the work of his hands. Day unto day uttereth speech, night 
unto night showeth knowledge,” Ps. xix. 1, 2. 

But what are the attributes of God which are thus plainly discern¬ 
ible bv his works? The answer is, j? re dtdiog aurou duva/i/g xai Se/oV?js, 

V * 

both or even his eternal power and Godhead. This clause is epexe- 
getical of rd dogara aurou. Avvajutg must here have special reference 
to the creative power of God; and this seems to be called didiog, be¬ 
cause it must have been possessed antecedently to the creation 
of the world, or before time began. Still, although hrguou^yia (cre¬ 
ative power), as Theodoret says, is here specially meant, I appre¬ 
hend that the sense of dvva/Mig is not restricted to this. He who 
had power to create , must of course be supposed to have power to 
wield and govern. 

®u6rri$ is distinguished by Tholuck and others, from ©eoVjjg* for 
they represent the latter as signifying ^ Divinity or the Divine na¬ 
ture, while the former is represented as meaning the complexity of 
the divine attributes , the sum or substance of divine qualities . I can¬ 
not find any good ground, however, for such a distinction. ©soring is 
the abstract derived from SeoV and from this latter word is formed 
the concrete or adjective derivate Sefos, divine . Ti Se/op of course 
means divinity; and from this comes another regular abstract noun 
§6iorr}s, with the same signification. SoPassow: Se/oVrjs, GdttlichJceity 
gottliche Natur , i. e., divinity , divine nature . He then adds: “In 
particular, divine greatness, power, excellence, eminence,” &c.; i. e ., 
designates the divinity with special reference to these quali¬ 
ties—the identical manner in which the word is employed in our 
text. The same lexicographer defines SeoVtjs the Godhead , the divine 
Being, divine excellence. In the same sense, viz., that of Godhead, 
Divinity, is Sg?op plainly used in Acts xvii. 29. So Se/or>js VVisd. 
xviii. 9. So Clemens Alex. (Strom. V. 10), rh ftri pOeigtaOat, ^aorrjrog 
(Ltr'tytiv tar!, not to perish , is to be a partaker of Godhead or 
Divinity. 

If be interpreted here as a word designating “ the sum of all 
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the divine attributes/’ we must regard natural theology as equally 
extensive with that which is revealed, so far as the great doctrines 
respecting the Godhead are concerned. Did the apostle mean to as¬ 
sert this? I trust not. I must understand ^uorris, then, as designat¬ 
ing Divinity , divine nature , divine excellence or supremacy , i. e such 
a station, and condition, and nature as make the Being who holds 
and possesses them to be truly divine, or God. Eternal power and 
supremacy or exaltation appear, then, to be those qualities or attri¬ 
butes of the divine Being, which the works of creation are said by 
the apostle to disclose. And when examined by the eye of philoso¬ 
phy and reason, the evidence appears to be of the very same nature 
which he has here designed. At all events, the heathen never have 
made out any very definite and explicit views of God as holy and 
hating sin; not to speak of other attributes, of which they had quite 
imperfect and unsatisfactory views. 

On this deeply interesting subject, viz., the disclosures of the na¬ 
tural world in respect to the Creator, Aristotle has said an exceed¬ 
ingly striking thing (De Mundo, c. G), rederi <p ! j<su yzv6 t u,tvog 

dOtw^rog, drr avrojv toov egyojv Seojge/'ra/ 6 Oeog, God , who is invisible to 
every mortal being , is seen by his works. Comp, also a striking pas¬ 
sage of the like tenor, in Wisd. xiii. 1—5. 

E ig rb tJvai auTOug dvotcroAoy^rous, so that they are without excuse. E i; 
to, followed by an Inf., is often used in the same manner as am* e. g ., 
Luke v, 17. Rom. iv. 18, vii. 4, 5. xii. 3. E/c ro x. r. A., is joined in 
sense with o Sei; ydg a IroTg epavsgou<re (the first clause in ver. 20 being a 
parenthesis); i.e., ‘God has exhibited, in his works, such evidences 
of his eternal power and Godhead, that those are without any ex¬ 
cuse ivho hinder the truth by reason of their iniquity .’ That the 
apostle means to characterize the heathen by all this, is clear from 
the sequel. 

(21) A/o'rv yvovng rbv Qzov, because that having known God. The 
hbn here is considered by Glocklcr as eo-ordinatc with that in vcr. 
19; and both the clauses in vers. 19, 20, and in vers. 21—23 he con¬ 
siders as protases to bib x. r. A. in ver, 24 scq. ITc arranges the sense 
therefore in this manner : i Because the knowledge of God was dis¬ 
closed to them, &c.,— because , when they knew God, they did net 
glorify him, &c.,— hi, thererorc God gave them over/ &c. But this 
is grounded upon an entirely mistaken view of the nature of hin ; 
which can no more stand in the real protasis of a sentence that is in¬ 
dependent of a preceding one, than yd§ can; as every one may see, 
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by inspecting the examples of its use in the Concordance. We must 
consider the <3/oV/ in ver. 19, then, as prefatory to a reason why the 
heathen suppress the truth iniquitously; and the 6i6n in ver. 21 as 
prefatory to a reason why they are without excuse . In the same 
way ydg often follows in two and even three successive clauses, pre¬ 
fatory to successive reasons for successive assertions 

Yvovrtg here is employed in a sense that comports with the meaning 
of rb yvusToy in ver. 19, and may mean either actual knowledge , or 
opportunity to know, being furnished with the means of knowing , 
having the knowledge of God plainly set before them . 

Oj% wg . . . . Ev^agloTyoav, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful; i. e., they paid him not the honour due to him as the 
Creator and Governor of all things, nor were they thankful for the 
blessings which he bestowed upon them. The particle after a 
negative clause, means nor , neither . 

’AM’ eViara/Gu0?jffav .... aOrwi', but indulged foolish imaginations 
or vain thoughts . So we may render the passage, if we follow the 
more common meaning of /tara/ow, which notunfrequently corresponds 

to the Hebrew i>3D, S'son, insipide , stulte agere. The Vulgate ren¬ 
ders ifLUTcuuiOriGoLv by evanuerant, and Krasmus by frustrati sunt; and 
to the like purpose many critics have interpreted it. But the evi¬ 
dent intention of the writer seems here to be, to describe a state of 
mind or feeling, not to express the result of it.—A iaXoywi±Q7g may be 
translated thoughts , reasonings , or disputations; for the word has 
each of these senses. The first seems the most appropriate here, on 
account of the clause which immediately follows, and which shows 
that the state of the interior man is designed to be described. It 
should be noted, moreover, that diaXoyto/iog, as meaning thought or 
imagination , is commonly taken in malam partem, i» e., as designat¬ 
ing bad thoughts , evil imaginations, e . g., Matt. xv. 19. Mark vii. 21. 
Is. lix. 7 (Sept.) 1 Cor. iii. 20. 

If we construe the w r ords before us in this way, the sense will be: 

; They foolishly or inconsiderately indulged evil imaginations,’ t. e. y 
base and degrading views respecting the nature and attributes of 
God, and the honour due tohim, as thesequel (vers. 22—25) shows, 
particularly ver. 23. 

But there is another sense of the expression before us, w hich I am 

strongly tempted to adopt. The Hebrew vanitas , 

u&raw, as is well known, is often employed to designate idols and 
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idolatry. Hence f^drata is frequently employed by the Septuagint to 
designate idols; e. g. y 2 Kings xvii. 15. Jer. ii. 5. viii. 9. Amos ii. 4. 
1 Kings xvi. 13, &c. So also in the New Testament, Acts xiv. 15. 
From this usage, as one might naturally conclude, the verb paraicui 
(which means literally (l d r a / o v facere vel fieri) sometimes means, 
to be devoted to fjjdraia, i. e. y to idols; c . g. y 2 Kings xvii. 15. Jer. ii. 5. 
i/iara/w 07 jo , ai', they became devoted to idolatry , or to vanities (which is 
the same thing). The phrase in our verse is plainly susceptible of 
the like rendering, viz., In their evil imaginations or by reason of 
their wicked devices , they became devoted to idolatry , or devoted to 
vanities (which has the same meaning). 

But on the whole, it is safer perhaps to regard the clause before us 
as a kind of parallel with the one which follows; in which case, the 
first asserts that the heathen foolishly indulged in wicked devices, 
and the second, that in consequence of this, their inconsiderate minds 
became darkened. The clause under examination will then be of the 
like tenor with ver. 22. 

Kal UxorlaQr) .... xa edict,, and their inconsiderate mind was dark - 
ened. Kagdia, like the Hebrew ^ very often means, animus , Intel- 
lectus, the mind; and this is plainly its meaning here.—’Affihcro; 
means stolidus y insipiens y or imprudens y which latter word means, 
wanting in consideration and foresight . I hesitate between this 
meaning, and that of stolidus in the sense of the Hebrew ^ u e. y 
impiouSf wicked . The xaghta which had foolishly indulged evil ima¬ 
ginations respecting God, may be truly characterised either as incon¬ 
siderate or as impious . On the whole, the latter seems to convey 
rather the most energetic meaning ; but the former accords better 
with the idea, that the second clause (now under examination) is 
parallel with the clause which precedes it. 

It will be observed by the attentive reader, that the apostle here 
represents the darkening of the mind to be a consequence of the wicked 
imaginations which the heathen had indulged. Men had once a 
right knowledge of the true God ; they all have opportunity to be 
acquainted with his true attributes. But in this condition, they 
choose foolishly to indulge in wicked devices and imaginations; and 
in consequence of this, they lose even what light they possessed, 
iaxortadr) 7} ucvvero; avruv xagd/a. 

(22) <bdty.ovTe$ . e/mgavO^crav, professing themselves to be wise y 

they became fools . The antithesis of the sentiment here is strong. 
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The pretensions of many heathen philosophers to wisdom , are well 
known. From these sprung the names p/XoVopo/, <piXoao<p!a, a6pot, top- 
era’, &c. <J>a<fxoj means to declare , to affirm; which, in the present case, 
means the same as to profess. So the Greeks used patrxw’ e.g 6/ <ptAoto- 
<peTv <pd<rxovreg, those who profess to philosophize . To the same purpose 
Cicero says: “ Qui sc sapientes esse prof!tentur,” Qusest. Tusc. I. 9. 

(23) Ka l j^XXa^av .... tg'rerwv, and exchanged the glory of the 
immortal God , for an image like to mortal man, and fowls , and quad- 
rupedsj and reptiles. Tij* roD a <p 'dorou &iou means the majesty 

and excellence of the eternal God , or the gloAous and eternal God. 
In #XXct £ay . ... sv o/noido/Aart, the Dative with ev before it follows the 
verb. In such cases the usual construction is to put the simple Da¬ 
tive after the verb, i. e. } the Dative of the noun designating the thing 
for which another is exchanged; e. g. y Lev. xxvii. 10, ovx dXXd^si 
.... xaXhv ‘rovrigCj. Ibid. dXXa^>j .... xrJjvos xrsjvg/. Lev. xxvii. 33. 


Ex. xiii. 13. 


The classic writers usually say, dXXdttsw ri or ri 


d\7i Tivbg’ but sometimes aXXa<r*e/v ri rtvi. I find no construction like 


this in ver. 23, except in Ps. cv. 20, wherein the Sept. TjXXd^avro rfiv 
do^av otu-roj iv hfLoidj'Lart fi6cyo\j occurs. Tholuck says, that h hfLoidjfhuri 
stands for ii<; o^o.uj/Aa' and he construes it here as meaning the trans¬ 
muting of one thing into another , i. e., making out of one thing some¬ 
thing different from it. But this is not the common use of dxxdtftfw, 
in cases like ours, although the verb occasionally admits of this 
sense (see ver. 26 below, where, however, the Accusative with is 


employed). But usually it means to commute one thing FOR another 
(not to transmute one thing into another). Nor can it be the design 
of Paul to say, that the heathen changed the glorious and immortal 
God into an image of perishable man and animals, (for bow could 
they do this?) but to say that they exchanged the former (as an ob¬ 
ject of worship) for the latter; which is the exact state of the case. 

Such being the fact, both as to the sense of the passage and the 
more usual construction of the verb dXXdttu), I must regard sv bfiot. 
'jj/iari here as being of the same import and design as the simple 
Dative unattended with the preposition; of which examples are not 
wanting in the New Testament, and which Ps. cv. 20, confirms. 

J Ev bfiotdjfian tlxSvog is like the Hebrew the resemblance of 

the image , t. e. y an image 7'esembling or like unto. <t>0a%roj is designed 
as the antithesis of d<pddem, and means frail } perishable , mortal. 

lUruvujv x. r. X* How extensively such idolatry as is here described, 
has been and still is practised among the heathen, is too well known 
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to need any foimal proof in the present case. Juvenal (Sat. xv.) has 
drawn an admirable picture of Egyptian superstitions. The follow¬ 
ing lines are sufficiently graphic : 

“ Quia noacit .... qualia demens 
iEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorak 
Pars Iijec; ilia parit saturam .serpentlbus Ibim. 

< i * • i » > 

Oppida tola canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 

And after saying that they worshipped various productions of the 
earth, and even culinary vegetables, he exclaims: 

“O eanctas gentea, quibus bsec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina I" 

Comp. Ps. cxv. cxxxv. 15, seq. Is. xliv.. 9—17, where is a mo9t vivid 
description, in some of its traits not unlike to the hints in Horace, 
Eib. I. Sat. 8. 

(24) Such was the impiety and folly of the heathen. Even their 
philosophers and learned men could not be exempted from part of 
the changes here brought against the Gentiles* On account of such 
sins, God even gave them up to their own lusts; 6ib y.ai rrccf-duy.sv . . . . 
dy.rufasg/av, wherefore God even gave them up , in the lusts of their 
hearts , to impurity; i. e God gave them over to the pursuit of their 
lusts, and to the dreadful consequences which follow such a course, 
because they were so desperately bent upon the pursuit of these ob¬ 
jects, and would hearken to none of the instructions which the book 
of nature communicated. The imputation is, that in apostatizing 
from the true God, and betaking themselves to the worship of idols, 
they had at the same time been the devoted slaves of lust; which in¬ 
deed seems here also, by implication, to be assigned as the reason or 
ground of their apostacy. Every one knows, moreover, that among 
almost all the various forms of heathenism, impurity has been either 
a direct or indirect service in its pretended religious duties. Witness 
the shocking law among the Babylonians, that every woman should 
prostitute herself, at least once, before the shrine of their Venus. It 
is needless to say, that the worshippers of Venus in Greece and Rome 
practised such ritC3: or that the mysteries of heathenism, of which 
Paul says “ it is a shame even to speak,” allowed a still greater lati¬ 
tude of indulgence. Nor is it necessary to describe the obscene and 
bloody rites practised in Hindoostan, in the South Sea and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and generally among the heathen. Polytheism and 
idolatry have nearly always been a religion of obscenity and blood . 
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This the apostle plainly intimates; for after saying that men had 
substituted idols for the only living and true God, he immediately 
subjoins: £ Wherefore God gave up them to pursue their lusts, who 
were so eager in pursuit of them.’ This of course is taking it for 
granted, that in plunging into polytheism and idolatry, they had at 
the same time plunged deep into the mire of impurity. How well 
such a representation accords with fact, the history of heathenism 
will testify most abundantly. It lies on the face of almost every 
page, written in characters ‘ which he who runneth may read.’ 

The S/6 her.' = S/a 6, on account of which, for which reason . For 
substance it has the same sense with S/6n ; yet it is employed more 
frequently in the way of illation , while it has a more specifically 
relative meaning than Stan. Thus Sion in ver. 19, stands at the head 
of a declaration intended to illustrate and establish the truth of the 
preceding assertion; so again of S/or/ in ver. 21; but S/6 in ver. 24, 
stands at the head of an illation from all the preceding premises in 
verses 19—23. 

Iia^bwxe, gave up , gave over , t. e ., left them to pursue their own de¬ 
sires, without checking them by such restraints as he usually imposes 
on those who are not hardened and obstinate offenders. It seems 
here neither to denote an active ‘plunginginto sin/ on the one hand; 
nor a ‘ mere inactive letting alone/ on the other; but a withholding, 
by way of just retribution for their offences, such restraints as I have 
just described. The verb. t ra^aS / ihu)fM/ is commonly employed to desig¬ 
nate delivering over to prison (Acts viii. 3), to bonds (2 Pet. ii. 4), 
to the executioner or condemning judge (Matt, xviii. 34, xxvii. 2, 
26). So here it is a giving or delivering over to the consequences 
of their own lusts, i. e ., a judicial abandonment of wicked heathen. 

'to ra?g lcr/ 01 /p/a/f, in their lusts , i. e ., God gave them up [being] 
in their lusts, t/g axudagt/av x. r. X. But most critics construe iv here as 
meaning bg in the sense of on account of \ by reason of. The sense is 
good, indeed, when rendered in this way, and the nsus loquendi 
above exception; see Bretschn. Lex. ev No. 6. cd. 2nd. But I pre¬ 
fer to render it in the following way, viz. God gave up them [ We g 
being] m their lusts , &c.; i. e ., he gave them up who were filled 
with lust, he gave them up to the pursuit of it, he abandoned them 
to the pci veise desires of their own hearts, and to the consequences 
which would follow. In this way, tv ra?g ecr i&Vfi/aig tojv xagS/uiv becomes 
equivalent to an adjective qualifying auroSg. Of a usage like this in 
respect to the Dative, with ev before it, the New Testament affords 
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most ample proofs; e. g., Luke iv. 32, iv i%ovt*<$r\v o Xoyogavrou, his word 
tras powerful; Lev. i. 10, iytvb^v iv rrviZ(Lari, I was inspired ; John 
xvi. 25, iv <rcc*<it/j,!cas XaXzTv, to speak parabolically ; John v. 5, iv dodevticc 
tyjuv, being weak; Horn. xvi. 7, oi yzybvaeiv iv Xg/trru), who became 
Christians; and thus very often, as may be seen in Bretschn. Lex. 
iv, No. 5. Comp. Ps. lxxxi. 13. y Ev employed in this way, may be 
called iv conditionis; inasmuch as the noun before which it stands, 
serves to designate condition , habitude , or relation. ’Ev thus em¬ 
ployed agrees with the so-called ? predicate of the Hebrews, i. e. 3 3 
prefixed to a noun which is employed in the sense of an adjective. 

E/f ay.at)ao<jtav, to the practice of impurity , where tig before the Ac¬ 
cusative denotes, as usual, the object for which any thing is, or is done. 
The sense is the same as tig to rrctzTv t^v dxaQagdav. 

T ou drifLafyeOcci . . • . iv iavroTg, to dishonour their own bodies amona 
themselves , or that their own bodies should be mutually dishonoured 
jdTi'j.dXiadut in the Passive). ToO dr^ua^e^a/ is constructed after 
rrufsd'jjy.: implied. This kind of Infinitive (viz. the Infinitive with 
t<jj before it) has, until recently, been generally reckoned as an imi¬ 
tation of the Hebrew Inf. with K But Winer (N. Test. Gramm. 
§ 45. 4, ed. 3rd) has shown abundantly that it is no Hebraism, but 
is very common in the Greek classics; see my N. Test. Gramm. 
§ 138. The older critics used to solve this form of the Infinitive 
(where toZ intimates design , object , end), by supplying btxa or ydgiv 
before it. Winer constructs tou dr/,ad£e(rt)a/, in the present case, by 
making it the Genitive after axadageiav. I prefer the other method, 
which makes the clause epexegeticaL 

In respect to the fact of dishonouring their own bodies , i. e ., sub¬ 
jecting themselves to base and degrading lusts, we shall see more in 
the sequel. 

*Ev \a.v7o7g, among themselves . For this firequent sense of iv, see 
Bretschn. Lex. iv I. 6. 

(25) A repetition of the idea contained in ver. 23— xai fjXXa^av 
x. r. X, but with some additions. O'irmg /letjjXX a£av .... ^/iuda who 
exchanged the true God for a false one. y AX^e/av roD ©eou = tov dXi j<?jj 
©66v. More usually it is the latter of two nouns which is employed 
as an adjective in order to qualify the former: but sometimes the first 
noun performs the office of an adjective; compare Heb. Gramm. §440. 
b . Both dXrjdt/av and udei are examples of the abstract for the con - 
crete; corresponding to the Hebrew San fcW which are 

so often employed to designate idols. In regard to /nTr,XXa^av 
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iv rfi see on fjWa^otv . h e/xo/ctJ/iar/ in verse 23. But dx^- 

$tia may be rendered true worship , and false worship . 

Kai edefiaatfriaav .... xr/cravra, and worshipped and served the crea¬ 
ture more than the Creator .—2ej (Bafy/uai signifies to venerate , to worship , 
and designates the state of mind in the worshipper. The Aorists 
passive often have the sense of the Middle voice, and so, therefore, 
not unfrequently have an active sense, as here: N. Test. Gramm. § 
61, 1. Aar^uw designates either internal worship (see vcr. 9 above), 
or external. Here, as it is joined with <rc/3d£o/xa/, it more naturally 
designates the external rites of the heathen religion. — Tjj xt/ge/, the 
creature , created things ; see the close of verse 23.—n<x ^d, more than, 
above; compare Luke iii. 13. Heb. i. 4. iii. 3. ix. 23. xi. 4. <£c.; and 
see Brctschn. Lex. ora^d III. 2. e. But here the sense seems to re¬ 
quire ‘Ta^d to be rendered, rather than . 

"Os ierii . . . d/ij$v, who is blessed for ever , Amen . Doxologics of 
this nature are not unusual in the writings of Paul; see Gal. i. 5. 
Rom. ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 31. The Jewish Rabbics from time imme¬ 
morial have been accustomed to add a doxology of the like nature, 
whenever they have had occasion to utter any thing which might 
seem reproachful to God. The Mohammedans have borrowed this 
custom from them, and practise it to a great extent. Tholuck men¬ 
tions an Arabic manuscript in the library at Berlin, which contains 
an account of heresies in respect to Islamism; and so often as the 
writer has occasion to name a new heretical sect, he immediately 
adds: 1 God be exalted above all which they say P—E uXoyyros means 
worthy of praise , deserving to be eu tolled. 

*A (L7iv, the usual response of the Hebrew solemn assemblies to the 
w^ords or precopts of the law, when read; see Deut. xxvii. 15—20. 
The Hebrew |Ol$ means verum y certum , ratum sit i. e.^ita sit; which 
is the usual sense of in the New Testament, as in Roin. ix. 5. 
xi. 36. Gal. i. 5. Eph. iii. 21, et al. saepc. As to the custom of pub¬ 
lic religious assemblies in respect to using this word, see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. It is to be understood as a solemn expression of assent to what 
lms been said, and an approbation of it on the part of those who use it. 

(26) As ver. 25 is a repetition and amplification of the sentiment 
in ver. 23.; so vers. 26, 27, are a repetition and amplification of tie 
sentiment in ver. 24. There is the same connection in both cases; 
e. g ., after asserting the idolatry of the heathen in vcr. 25, the apo- 
Btle proceeds (as in ver. 24) to say: A/a rovro x. r. X., i. e., because they 
became idolaters and polytheists, God gave them up to the vile pas- 
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Bions which they indulged in this species of worship.—A/a rouro.. . . 
artptas on account of this (Their idolatry] God gave them up to base 
vassions, For the sense of rrafeBuixev 6 Qe6g, see verse 24.—Ila^ an- 
/liag, base passions , where art/jbtag (the latter of two nouns in regi¬ 
men) holds the place of an adjective, agreeable to common usage; 
see the remarks on verse 25. 

A ’in yao . . . . pvciv , for their women exchanged their natural usage , 
into that which is unnatural or against nature, n a?d not unfrequently 
has the sense here assigned, as may be seen in the lexicons; comp. 
Acts xviii. 13. So Plato ^rasa pBaw rjBovjj, unnatural pleasure, 
tp-jor/.^v yjn)<nv means usus venereus . But whether the apostle refers 

here to the Greek rpj3dBsg or traipargiai, or to those who were guilty 
of prostituting themselves in the vile and unnatural manner men¬ 
tioned in verse 27, it would be difficult to determine ; nor is it neces¬ 
sary. Those who wish to trace evidences of the facts alluded to, 
may consult Seneca, Ep. 95. Martial Epigr. I. 90. Athemeus, 
Deipnos. 13. p. 605. Tholuck on the State of the heathen World, 
in Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten , I. p. 143 seq., translated in the 
Biblical Repository , vol. II. Sue ton. Nero, 28. 

(27) 'OfLoiug re xa) .... aWqXotg in like manner , also, the males , 
leaving the natural use of the female , burned in their lust toward each 
other. Literally o/xo/wj re xai may be rendered moreover , in like man¬ 
ner too . Te xa/ is often employed in enumerating particulars, in order 
to designate an intimate connection between them. This it signifies 
in a more emphatic manner than xa/simply; and in this respect the 
Greek re answers well to the Lat. que, Ts is employed rather to 
annex clauses than words, and in this respect differs from xa/* at the 
same time re is more commonly connected only with clauses which 
are not necessary to complete the sentence in itself, but are epex- 
egetical, i . e. y serve for confirmation, illustration, amplification, &c. 
But in this instance some good Codd.,and many versions and fathers, 
read Be instead of re m and Be is preferred by many critics. 

The evidences of the fact here stated by the apostle are too nu¬ 
merous and prominent among the heathen writers to need even a 
reference to them. Virgil himself, i the chaste Virgil/ as he has been 
often called, has a Cory don amabat Alexin, without seeming to feel 
the necessity of a blush for it. Such a fact sets the whole matter 
in the open day. That at Athens and Rome rrcuBegaarla was a very 
common and habitual thing, needs no proof to one who has read the 
Greek and Latin classics, especially the amatory poets, to any con- 
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siderable extent. Plutarch tells us that Solon practised it; and Dio¬ 
genes Laertius says the same of the Stoic Zeno. Need we be sur¬ 
prised, then, if the same horrible vice was frequent in the more bar¬ 
barous part§ °f Greece and the Roman empire? Would God that 
nations called Christian were not reproachable with it; and that the 
great cities of the old world (possibly of the new also), did not ex¬ 
hibit examples of it almost as flagrant as those of Greece and Rome I 

“Agosves .... xan^a(o/i£K)/. males with males doing that which is 
shameful . A further description of what the writer means, so as to 
leave no doubt about the design of the preceding affirmation. 

K at rr,v . . , . uKoXapfiuvovTtg, and receiving in themselves the reward 
which is due to their error . The apostle doubtless means, here, the 
evil consequences, both physical and moral, which followed the prac¬ 
tices on which he is animadverting. In respect to the first, their 
bodies were weakened, their health impaired, and premature old age 
came on both in a mental and physical respect. With regard to the 
second, what else could be expected from those who sunk themselves 
far below the brute creation, but that their moral sense would be 
degraded, their conscience “seared with a hot iron,” and all the finer 
feelings and delicate sensibilities of life utterly extinguished ? No 
example in the whole brute creation can be produced, which resem¬ 
bles the degradation of the ftcubwaoTai' and it follows, by an immu¬ 
table law of a sin-hating God which is impressed on the very nature 
of all moral beings, that degradation and shame should result from 
the gratification of viler than beastly appetites. The despots, princes, 
and rich men of the East, who practise polygamy and keep extensive 
harems, are usually superannuated by the time they are forty years 
of age; how much more might this be naturally expected, as to tho 
offenders mentioned in the verses under examination ? 

(28) Ka l xoiQu>e . . . . sv svryvuxsei, and inasmuch as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge . Aox//x,a£at usually means to try, 
prove , examine , &c. But a secondary sense of the word is, to ap¬ 
prove , to choose; like to doxies approved , accepted , agreeable , &c. 
The apostle means here to say, that the heathen voluntarily rejected 
the knowledge of the true God, which, to a certain and important 
extent, they might have gathered from the book of nature so widely 
spread open before them—*E;^e/v sv imyvuxsu may be considered asequi- 
valent to t■niyivuidxtiv, or, which is still better, to designate that fail¬ 
ure to retain in their knowledge what God had revealed to them in the 
book of nature, which book the apostle accuses them of neglecting. 
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Uage&coxtv .... voZv, God gave them up to a reprobate mmd . See 
on ver. 24 for —*Adox/^o? is the negative or antithesis of 

doxipog’ and therefore means reprobate , that which is to be rejected , 
unapproved . Beza has rendered this adjective as though it had 
a neuter active sense, a mind incapable of judging . But the 
usus loquendi will not bear this ; although adjectives in -ipog some¬ 
times have an active sense ; see Buttm. ausftihrl. Sprachl. 2 Abth. 
p. 341. The meaning here of adoxt^ov vouv is wicked or vile mind, 
which is deserving of condemnation or execration. There is here 
an evident paronomasia of dtkx/^ov with iSox/^atrav. 

Tloitft rd pn xaGjxovTa, to do those things which are disgraceful , i e., 
which are indecorous, shameful. God, in his righteous judgment, 
abandoned those who practised such vices to the legitimate conse¬ 
quences of their own passions and conduct. 

(29) filed, full of abounding in . The construc¬ 

tion, if completed, would be [^rrafsdujxiv uvro-jg o ©e&s] Kt t T'hr,o vision g x. r. 
X.; 60 that cteitXjj *&>/££ you; agrees with alrovg in the preceding verse. 
It is here followed by the Dative of the succeeding nouns; and so in 
some other cases, Wahl’s Lex. under-rX^ow. The Genitive is more 
common after verbs of abounding . 

J A hxia is a generic word here, iniquity , 5 /??, which comprehends all 
the particular vices that are afterwards named. — n o^vtia is omitted in 
some manuscripts, viz. A. B. C., several younger MSS., and some of 
the versions and fathers. In some, it is placed after xovr^ia. The 
enumeration seems quite incomplete without it; as it is ft sin which 
most of all was universal among the heathen. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, the rrt^viia has an extended sense, comprehending all illicit in¬ 
tercourse, whether fornication, adultery, incest, or any other venus 
illicita . See Bretsch. Lex. on the word. 

n ov*}g/a, malice , i. e., versuta et fallax nocendi ratio , as Grot ins de¬ 
fines it. Malice is a w r icked desire or intention of doinff harm to 
others, in a fraudulent and deceitful manner. This word is omitted 
in D. E. G. in codd. Clar. Boern.; w hich generally read, ahir.ia, 
xax/a, xogvua, x’htovt&q, x. r. X.—nXeove^/a, covetousness, AY here luxury 
abounds, and devotedness to sinful pleasures, there a thirst for gold 
w ill also reign, because it is necessary to supply the means of plea¬ 
sure. Petronius strikingly represents Rome as covetous of the wealth 
of other nations, in the following manner :— 

.... Si quis sinus abditus ultra. 

Si qua foret tellus qiuc fulvum mitteret auram, 
lloatis ernt, fsitisquc iu tristia bclla paratln 
Qusrebnntur opes. 
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Kax/a, among the Greeks, was the antithesis of a^rrj, when taken 
in a generic sense. But when taken (as here) in a limited one, it 
means the habit of doing mischief or harm to others in any way. 
It differs from tfovijg/a, malice y inasmuch as that more particularly 
designates a state of mind, and the craftiness by which the purposes 
it forms are to be executed. Kaxia means any kind of injurious 
treatment. 

Mic rroj; is of the same meaning as mvrXTigcu/Lsvoug' but it seems to be 
introduced here merely for the sake of varying the construction of so 
many nouns. As it governs the Genitive, so the Genitive here fol ¬ 
lows it, and this makes a variety in the construction. The ellipsis 
is as before, [' rafsbuxev auroug 6 0eAs] fAsarcug x. t. X. — <b$ovog y envy y seems 
to be a widely spread passion of the human breast. It exists at al¬ 
most all times and in all places, where one part of the community is, 
or is thought to be, more happy or distinguished than another. This 
passion was in the highest degree predominant at Rome.— mur¬ 
der or manslaughter , both public and private, legalized and forbid¬ 
den, was extremely frequent at Rome; e. g ., the gladiatorial fights, 
the destruction of slaves, the executions by the Roman emperor’s 
orders, and deaths by poison, assassination, &c .— V Egig of course fol¬ 
lowed on in such a train.—AoXo; is strikingly exemplified by a verse 
of Juvenal: “ Quid Roraae faciem? Mentiri nescio,” Sat. III. 41.— 
K ax67i$tta means malevolence , particularly that species of it which 
perverts the words and actions of another, and puts a wrong con¬ 
struction on them in order to gratify a love of mischief, when it was 
easy and proper to put a good construction upon them. It differs 
specifically , therefore, from -rov^/a. 

(30) VidvyirrTis means a slanderer in secret . — KaruXaXog, a slanderer 
in public.—haters of God . Grotius says, it should be 
w f ritten ^toGTvyetg, i, e. y with the tone or accent on the penult, in order 
to have an active sense. But this is not necessary; for Suidas de- 
lyies 'iStoGTuyiyg (oxytone) by ot vnb Seou /LMov/itvot, xul o/Sciv /it oouvt e g. 
In the same manner Passow gives the meaning of the word. That 
the active sense is here required, the context elearl} r shows; inasmuch 
as the vices of men are here designated, not the punishment of them. 
— ‘rfiperug, reproachful , i. e. y lacerating others by slanderous, abusive, 
passionate declarations.—'rcc^pavoug, proud , i. e. y looking with dis¬ 
dain upon others, and thinking highly of themselves. — *AXa^6vag y 
boasters , i. e. y glorying in that which does not belong to them, whether 
wealth, learning, talents, or any thing else.— xaxuv, inventors 
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of evil things, This doubtless refers to the inventions in luxuries, 
vices, &c., which were constantly taking place in the great cities of 
ancient times, where there was a competition in pleasures among the 
wealthy, roi nv<nv uveitis?;, disobedient to parents; a vice exceedingly 
common among the heathen, multitudes of whom cast out their 
parents, when they are old, to perish from hunger, or cold, or by the 
wild beasts. The accusative cases, throughout this and the follow¬ 
ing verses, are all governed by vafedojxev 6 Qeo;, brought forward from 
verse 28 in the mind of the writer, and to be supplied by the reader. 

(31) 'Aauvsroug, inconsiderate or foolish; compare verses 21, 22. — 

* Atfuvtierov;, covenant breakers , perfidious.—' Aaropyov; destitute of 
natural affection . The writer probably refers here, to the usual prac¬ 
tices among the heathen of exposing young children to perish, when 
the parents had more of them than they thought themselves able to 
maintain, or had such as they did not wish to take the trouble of 
bringing up. Tertullian (in Apologetico) repeats this accusation 
against them in a tremendous manner: “ . . . * qui natos sibi liberos 
enecant . . . crudelius in aqua spiritum extorquetis, aut frigori et 
fami et canibus exponitis.”—' A<fcr6vdovs f implacable , qui pactum non 
admittit Some manuscripts (A. B. D. E. G. et al.) omit the word; 
but still its authority does not seem fairly to be doubtful. This is 
a well-known trait of the heathen character, exemplified in a most 
striking manner by the Aborigines of this country.—*Avg/.cq/xova;, des¬ 
titute of compassion , unmerciful . What, for example, are or were 
the provisions made for the poor and suffering, among the heathen ? 

(32) O inves .... ec nyvovreg, who knowing the ordinance of God . 
’E Kr/vovrt$ is here to be taken in the like sense with yvovre; in ver. 21; 
see the remarks on this. In Rom. ii. 14, 15, Paul asserts that ‘the 
heathen who have no written law (revelation), are a law to them¬ 
selves, for they give evidence that the requisitions of the divine law 
are written upon their hearts.’ He refers of course, in these and 
the like expressions, to leading and principal traits of moral duty. 
So in our text, when he speaks of the Gentiles as knowing God , he 
means, that the disclosures made respecting God in the works of 
nature, and respecting the duties which he demanded of them in 
their own consciences or moral sense, were of such a kind as fairly 
to give them an opportunity of knowing something respecting the 
great outlines of duty, and of rendering them inexcusable for ne¬ 
glecting it. 

Tb hxaiwfLa, statute , ordinance y precept . The Seventy employ it 
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often, iii order to translate the Hebrew P^, nivp. The use 

of 3/xa/w/xa in such a way, seems to be quite Hellenistic. Suidas, 
however, defines it thus : 5/xa/w/xara* vofLog, IvroXat. Clear cases of 
usage in such a sense, are l Mace. i. 13. rronTv ra dixatuifiara ruv eSvw 
and Test. XU. Patriarch., ctoje/v tol dixcudj/iaru K ug/ou, xai vnaxoUiv ei>r&?.uf 
Qeou, Fabric. Cod. Pseudep. I. 603. 

What the d/xa/v^a or P n is which the heathen knew or might 
have known, is now declared, viz., on oi . . . . e/V/V, that they who do 
such things [such as he had just been mentioning], are worthy of 
death. As the affirmation here has respect to those who did not 
enjoy the knowledge of a written revelation, so death can hardly be 
taken in the full and exact scriptural sense of the word; (on this 
sense, see the remarks on Rom. v. 12). It must, however, be taken 
in a sense strictly analogous with this, viz., as meaning punishment , 
misery, suffering . The very nature of the term implies this. That 
the word 3avd rou is figuratively , not literally employed here, is suf¬ 
ficiently plain from an inspection of the catalogue of vices which the 
apostle had just named. Surely he does not mean to say, that all 
of these deserved capital punishment from the civil magistrate in the 
literal sense; and that this was a case so plain, that the heathen 
themselves clearly recognised it. 

A certain degree of vitiosity is manifested, by the commission of 
crimes or the practice of wickedness; in some cases a very high 
degree. But still, in many cases crimes are the result of a sudden 
impetus of passion and temptation, in the midst of which men aban¬ 
don reflection. It requires, therefore, in the main, a higher degree 
of depravity coolly to applaud and deliberately to justify and encour¬ 
age wickedness already committed or to be committed, than it does 
to commit it in the moment of excitement. Hence the apostle con¬ 
siders this as the very climax of all the charges which he had to 
bring against the heathen, that they not only plunged into acts of 
wickedness, but had given their more deliberate approbation to such 
doings. Ou (lovov .... <tt gdffcouff/, not only do the same things , but 
even commend those who do them. It is often the case, that wicked 
men, whose consciences have been enlightened, speak reproachfully 
of others who practise such vices as they themselves indulge in. 
Few profligate parents, for example, are willing that their children 
should sustain the same character with themselves. But when wo 
find, as in some cases we may do, such parents encouraging and 
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applauding their children in acts of wickedness, ws justly consider 
it as evidence of the very highest kind of depravity. 

There is some variety in the readings of the MSS. and Versions? 
as to f-r/yvoms, but not enough to render its authority doubtful. 


It is of such depravity as this, that the apostle accuses the heathen. 
And justly; for even their philosophers and the best educated among 
them, stood chargeable with such an accusation. For example; 
both the Epicureans and the Stoic3 allowed and defended rroab&zaerhx, 
and incest, numbering these horrid crimes among the abidpoga, things 
indifferent. Aristotle arid Cicero justify revenge. Aristotle (Polit. 
I. 8) represents war upon barbarous nations to be nothing more than 
a species of hunting , and as altogether justifiable. The same writer 
justifies forcible abortion, Polit. VII. 16. Other philosophers repre¬ 
sent virtue and vice as the mere creatures of statute and arbitrary 
custom; or (to use the words of Justin) they maintain, won that 
dosrrjV w j5s xax/av, Se fiovov roug dv&^ui^oug % dyadd rj xaxd raZ-a 

rjytToQat, that there is nothing either virtuous or vicious, but that 
things are made good or evil merely by the force of opinion . 

This is sufficient to justify the declaration of the apostle; for if 
philosophers thought and reasoned thus, what must the common peo¬ 
ple have done, who were more exclusively led by their appetites and 
passions? The picture is, indeed, a dreadful one; it is truly revolt¬ 
ing in every sense of the word. But that it is just, nay, that it ac¬ 
tually comes short of the real state of things, particularly on the 
score of impurity and cruelty, there cannot be the least doubt on the 
part of any man who is acquainted with the ancient state of the 
heathen world, and of Rome in particular. Poets, philosophers, and 
historians, have confirmed the words of Paul: and the relics of an¬ 
cient cities in Italy, (in pictures, carvings, statues, (Sec.)—cities de¬ 
stroyed near the time when the apostle lived—bear most ample testi¬ 
mony to what he has said of their lasciviousness and shameless pro¬ 
fligacy. One has only to add, with the deepest distress, that in 
many of the great cities of countries called Christian, there is fearful 
reason to believe that there are abominations practised in various 
respects, which even exceed any inventions of heathen depravity. 
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IIow often is one obliged to exclaim with the apostle, 'TafeSwxev clvtou; 
i Qtog I The evidence of this lies in more than beastly degradation. 

It has frequently been asked, whether the apostle intended here to 
draw a picture of the philosophers and sophists, or only of the com¬ 
mon people: whether he meant to say that all the heathen were 
guilty of the vices which lie names, or only a part of them, &c. The 
answer to these questions has in part been given above; and as to the 
rest, it seems not to be difficult. It is sufficiently plain, I trust, 
from the nature of the case, as has been already stated, that Paul 
does not mean to assert of every individual among the heathen, that 
he stood chargeable with each and every crime here specified. This 
is impossible. He means only to say, that these and the like vices 
(for surely they were guilty of many others), were notorious and 
common among the heathen; and that every individual capable of 
sinning, philosophers and common people, stood chargeable, in a 
greater or less degree, with some of them. In this way he makes 
out a part of his main proposition, viz. that all men are under sin; 
consequently that all are in a lost condition , or in a state of condem¬ 
nation . These declarations being established, it follows of course 
that all men need a Saviour , and can be delivered from the curse of 
the divine law , only by means of atoning blood , which procures gratui¬ 
tous pardon for them . 

That the apostle has been here describing the heathen , is clear 
from verses 20—23, where all that is said applies in its proper force 
only to them. 

That the heathen had a moral sense , is clear from Rom. ii. 14, 
15. One may even suppose it to be probable that some of them did, 
to a certain extent, obey this internal law ; at least, we may well 
suppose that they could obey it. This seems to be implied in Rom. 
ii. 26, and perhaps in Acts x. 35. It is on this basis that the apostle 
grounds his charges of guilt against them. They knew , at least they 
might have known, that what they did was against the law of nature, 
against their consciences y against their internal persuasion with re¬ 
spect to right and wrong. Consequently they were verily guilty in 
the sight of God; not for transgressing the precepts of a revelation 
never made known to them, but for violating a law that was within 
them, and shutting their eyes against the testimony of tlie natural 
world. Most clearly and fully does the apostle recognise and teach 
all this, Rom. ii. 12—16, 26, 27. Consequently no one can accuse 
God of injustice, because he blames and condemns the heathen; for 
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he makes the law which was known to them the measure of their 
blame and condemnation (Rom. ii. 12, seq.), and not a revelation 
with which they were not acquainted. 

When this subject, therefore, is contemplated in its full and proper 
light, it becomes clear, that neither the accusations of the apostle, 
nor the deductions which he makes from them, are subject to any 
just exception. Thus far his argument is good, and conclusive. It 
is clear that the Gentiles need a Saviour; it is equally clear that 
they need gratuitous justification, and that they must perish without 
such a provision for them. It remains then to be seen, whether the 
same things can be established with respect to the Jews. 

On the method of establishing the declaration which the apostle 
makes concerning the depravity of the Gentiles, it may be proper 
here to add a single remark. He goes into no formal argument . In 
the passage which we have been considering, he does not even appeal 
(as he sometimes does, Tit. i. 12), to the testimony of their own 
writers. The ground of this must be, that the facts were plain, pal¬ 
pable, well known, and acknowledged by all. To mention them 
merely, was to establish his allegation; the appeal being made to the 
certain knowledge of every reader. In particular, he was well as¬ 
sured that the Jewish part of his readers would call in question none 
of the allegations which he made in relation to the vices of the 
Gentiles. There was no need, therefore, of any more formal proof 
on the present occasion. A plain statement of the case was suffi¬ 
cient. We shall see that the writer occupies more time, and makes 
greater effort, to confirm his declarations respecting the Jews. 

Reiche, in his recent Commentary (p. 173 seq.), labours to show, 
that the giving over of the heathen to their lusts, &c., must mean an 
active hardening of them, or demoralization of them on the part of 
God. This, however, he does not consider as the apostle’s real 
opinion, but only his argument xar a vdwtrov, i. e ., in conformity with 
the Jewish prejudices and modes of argument in respect to the hea¬ 
then. In like manner he considers the criminality which the apostle 
attaches to idol-worship, in verses 21—25, to be an allegation xar 
wfyu mov. One is pained to meet with not a few remarks of this na¬ 
ture, in a work as valuable in many respects as the Commentary of 
this writer is. What means the second commandment? And what, 
all the zeal testified through the Old Test, against the sin of idol- 
worship ? And how was the apostle to convict the Gentiles at Rome, 
by employing a mere xar ctvQgoinov, Jewish opinion or prejudice, as an 
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argument against them ? Neither the frankness, the sincerity, nor 
the good sense of the apostle, wil} permit me to accede to the senti¬ 
ments of Reiche. 


CHAP. II. 1—29. 


Tiie apostle, having thus concluded hia short but very significant view of the heathen worlc 
now turns to address Ins own nation, the Jews, in order to show them that they stood in ncef 
of the mercy proffered by the gospel, as really and as much as the Gentiles. But this lie doe9 not 
proceed to do at once, and by direct address. He first prepares the way by illustrating and en¬ 
forcing the general proposition, that all who have a knowledge of what is right, and approve of 
it, but yet sin against it, are guilty; and os really so (for at first he goes no farther than this) as 
those who ore so blinded as not to see the loveliness and excellence of virtue, and who at the 
same time transgress iis precepts. This lie does in verses 1—10; in which, although he had the 
Jews constantly In mind, he still advances only general propositions., applicable in common to 
1 hem and to others; thus preparing the way, with great skill nnd judgment, for a more effectual 
charge to be made specifically against the Jews, iu the sequel of his discourse. Such a view of his 
discourse will render easy the solution of the agitated question: Whom does Paul address in 
verses 1—8 ? Lc Clerc supposes that lie addresses the heathen philosophers; but Chrysostom, 
Theodore!, and Grotius, and others, that he addresses heathen magistrates. It seetn9 quite plain, 
at least to niy mind, that he directly addresses neither the one nor the other of these here, nor 
liny other particular class of men; but that he employs general propositions only, iu the verses, 
before us, and this, merely for the sake of preparing the way to convince the Jews, nnd to show 
that they too, as well as the Gentiles, are in a state of condemnation. In ver. 11 he first com■ 
menccs the direct attack (if so it may be called) upon the Jews, and coutinues it more or less di¬ 
rectly, to chap. iii. 19. 

The words of Turretln (Expos. Epist. Pauli ad Rom. in cap. II.) are so much to my purpose, 
that I cannot forbear quoting them. " Postquam ostendisset apostolus epistol® su® capite prime, 
Gentes ex propriis operihus juslificari non potuisse, eo quod deploratissimus corum status esset; 
idem jam Judreis capite II. demonstrare aggreditur. Verum id facit dextre nec mediocri solertia, 
stutim ne nominatis quidem Judecis, positisque gcneralibus principiis, quorum veritatem et equi- 
tatera negare non poterant; quo facto, sensiin eorum mentionem injicit; tandcmquc dirccte eos 
compellat, vividaque ct pathctica oratione eorum conscientlam pungit, facitquc ut dc propriis 
peccatis volentes nolentcs convinoantur. Et in his quidem omnibus, deprim it supercilium Judse 
orum, qui ceeteras gentes summo contemptu habebant, iisque 6e longe meliores et Deo acceptiores 
glorlnbuntur. At vero, non negatis Judccoruin ad cognitionem quod adtinct prerogative, oston- 
dit eos, ad mores quod spectat, qua pnr3 est religionia longe precipua, Gentibus haudquaquam 
meliores fuissc, proindeque Dei judicio et damnalioni haud minus obnoxios fore." 

So far as the contents of the present chapter then are concerned, we have, in verses 1—8, the 
general considerations already named; in vers. 9—16, the apostle shows that the Jews must be 
accountable to God as really and truly, for the manner in which they treat the precepts contained 
in the Script urea, as the heathen for the manner in which they demean themselves with respect to 
the law of nature; and that each must bo Judged, at last, according to the means of grace and 
improvement which he has enjoyed. 

In verses 17—29 he Advances still farther, and makes a direct reference to the Jew alone. 
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He shows here, that those who 9in against higher degrees of knowledge Imparted by revelation, 
must be more guilty than those who have offended merely against the laws of nature; i. e., he 
plainly teaches the doctrine, that guilt is proportioned to the light and love that have been mani¬ 
fested, and yet been abused. The very pr. c<deuce in knowledge, of which the Jews were so proud 
and so prone to boast, the apostle declares to b i a ground of greater condemnation, in case those 
who possessed it sinned against it; a doctrine consonant as truly with reason and conscieDee, aa 
it is with the declarations of the Scriptures; compare John iii. 19. xv. 22—24. ix. 41. 


(1) Aib .... km!*} v, therefore thou art without excuse, Oman, evei y 
one that condemneth, or whosoever thou art that co7idemneth.-—Aio 
here has been made the subject of much discussion. The point of 
difficulty respecting it is, to show how it stands connected as an illa¬ 
tive particle, with the preceding discourse. As it is made up of bid 
and o, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the word is, in its own 
proper nature, illative. To my own mind, the connection appears to 
be thus: ‘Since it will be conceded, that those who know the or¬ 
dinances of God against such vices as have been named, and still 
practise them and applaud others for doing so, are worthy of punish¬ 
ment; it follows (3/o, therefore ) that all who are so enlightened as to 
disapprove of such crimes, and who still commit them, are even yet 
more worthy of punishment.’ The apostle here takes the ground, 
that those who were so enlightened and instructed by revelation as 
to condemn the vices in question, would of course sin against motives 
of a higher kind than those which influenced the heathen who were 
possessed of less light. It must be conceded, indeed, that Guveudoy.r^ui 
in i. 32 is designed to aggravate the description of the guilt which 
the heathen incurred, (and in fact it does so,); yet it will not follow, 
that the sin of these heathen would not have been still greater, had 
they enjoyed such light from revelation, as would have led them 
fully to condemn those very sins in their own consciences, while they 
yet practised them. The main point, in the present chapter, seems 
to stand connected principally with the greater or less light as to 
duty. The heathen with less light went so far in vice as even to 
approve and applaud it, as well as to practise it; the Jew with more 
light was led irresistibly, as it were, to condemn such sins, but with 
all this light, and against all the remonstrances of his conscience, he 
violated the same precepts which the heathen violated. Now what 
the apostle would say, is, that he who sins while he possesses light 
enough to condemn the vice which he practises, is really and truly 
guilty, as well as he who sins while approving it. He takes it for 
granted that his readers will concede the point which he has asserted 
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respecting the guilt of the heathen; hence he draws the inference 
that on the like grounds they must condemn every one, who, 
like the Jew, sins against the voice of his conscience and against his 
better knowledge. 

In like manner Flatt (Comm, iiber d. Romer) makes out the con¬ 
nection of 6/o here: u A to, because thou knowest rh 3/xa/ai/xa roD 0eoD‘ 
because thou knowest, that according to the divine decision they are 
worthy of punishment who practise such vices; because thou thyself 
dost acknowledge this <5/xa/w/xa 0cou* so thou canst not excuse thyself 
for committing the like sins.” 

As to wag 6 xg/Wv, the proposition made by it is indeed general; 
but this is plainly a matter of intention on the part of the writer. He 
means to include the Jews in it; but at the same time he commences 
his remarks on them in this general way, for the very purpose of 
approaching gradually and in an inoffensive manner the ultimate 
point which he has in view. 

'Ev $ yag .... xaTaxgiveig, for in respect to the same thing [which] 
thou condemnest in another , thou passest sentence of condemnation 
upon thyself; or, in condemning another , thou passest sentence on thy¬ 
self—'Eif ifj, in respect to, with reference to; it may be translated, 
because that, inasmuch as, like the Hebrew The latter 

method would represent the apostle as saying : ‘For the very act of 
condemning another, is passing sentence upon thyself. 1 I prefer the 
former method, which represents him as saying : ‘ Thou who con¬ 
demnest, dost pass sentence on thyself in respect to the very point 
which is the subject of condemnation ;’ i. e., thou who condemnest 
the practice of the vices just named, inasmuch as thou practisest the very 
same vices, thou dost come under thine own condemnation. That 


xgtvw has oftentimes the same sense substantially as xaraxdvw, every 
good lexicon will show. Such may be the case here; compare Matt, 
vii. 1. Luke vi. 37. Rom. xiv. 3, 4, 10, 13, 22. 1 Cor. iv. 5. Col. ii. 
10; or wc may render the passage thus: ‘ With that [sentence] 
which thou dost pass, 1 or i while thou passest sentence’ (iv & while, 
Mark ii. 19. Luke v. 3. John v. 7), viz. on the heathen, 4 thou 
dost condemn thyself.’ 

The yag iu this clause is yu% illustrantis vel confj'mantis: for the 
sentiments which follow are designed to show, that crajo xglvav is in¬ 
excusable, inasmuch as he stands chargeable himself with the very 
crimes which he censures in others. 

Ta yap ....<> xpvwv, since thou who condemnest, doest the same 
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things. The apostle asserts this, and leaves it to the conscience of 
his readers to bear witness to the truth of it, and to make the applica¬ 
tion. He has not yet named the Jews ; and therefore the charge is 
only implied , not expressed. As in the case where the woman taken 
in adultery was brought before the Saviour, and he said to her 
accusers : “ He that is without sin, let him cast the first stone,” and 
all withdrew because of conscious guilt; so here, the apostle says : 

‘ Every one who condemns the heathen for the crimes specified, [he 
was well aware that the Jews did this with a loud voice], condemns 
himself, because he is guilty of the like vices.’ How is this shown? 
Not by any arguments or testimonies; for Paul knew that these were 
unnecessary. He knew that the consciences of his readers would at 
once bear witness to the truth of his allegations. Therefore he leaves 
it to their consciences. But still, external testimony to the facts 
alleged is not wanting. That the Jews of this period were grossly 
corrupt, is certain from the accusations which Jesus so often brought 
against them, as recorded in the Gospels. We may make the appeal 
to Josephus also, and in particular to the description which he gives 
of Herod and his courtiers. 

The yao in the present clause is also inserted, because this clause 
is designed to confirm the preceding one, and to show how he who 
judged did condemn himself. 

(2) O ’/hajuev he ... . trsaffffovras, for we know that the judgment of God 
is according to truth , against those who do such things. The here 
is rather difficult of interpretation. A proper and simple continua - 
five of discourse it may occasionally be ; but such a sense without 
some indication of diversity or antithesis, is not usually to be at¬ 
tached to it. Not unfrequently it assumes the place of a causal 
particle, and is equivalent to yao\ not because hi of itself has the same 
signification as yag, but because it connects sentences, or parts of 
sentences, which have a causal relation. ‘In such cases,’ says Pas- 
sow, ‘ it may be translated dennj i. e., /or, since , &c. Here I take 
the connection of thought to be simply this : ‘ Thou art without ex¬ 
cuse, who, &c.’ ... a. e ., thou shalt not escape condemnation, ‘/or 
we know that the judgment of God, &c.’ Reiche gives hi an adver¬ 
sative sense ; and to do so, he makes the sentiment opposed to be the 
supposition that ‘ God would not judge men.’ But the preceding 
context does not supply this; and the above method of interpretation, 
which is grounded on the context, is more simple and obvious, and 
is equally conformed to idiom.— Kf//za ©eoD means sentence of con - 
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demnaiion on the part of God , 0sou being Genitivus auctoris .—Kara 
iXrjhtav may be construed in various ways ; viz. (1) It may be taken 
(as usual in the classics) for truly, verily; i. e ., just in the same sense 
as ovru;, aXrrfv;. This would make a good meaning in our verse; but 
not the best. (2) It may mean the same as xara dixawGuvyv, agree¬ 
ably to justice, inasmuch as aX^e/a often means vera religionis doc - 
tiina, vera atque salutaris doctnna , &c. So Beza, Tholuck, and 
others. (3) A better sense still seems to be, agreeably to the real state 
of things , in accordance with truth as it respects the real character 
sustained by each individual. The sentiment then is ; i Think not 
to escape the judgment of God, thou who condemnest the vices of 
the heathen, and yet dost thyself practise them; whatever thy claims 
to the divine favour on account of thy birth or thy spiritual advan¬ 
tages may be, remember that the judgment of God will be according 
to the true state of the case, according to the real character which 
thou dost sustain/ I prefer this method of interpretation, as it ren¬ 
ders the verse more significant, while the usus loquendi is fully re¬ 
tained. 


Ta roiavra, such things , viz. such as he had just been mentioning. 
Observe that the apostle does not accuse the eras <> xfnwv here of the 
very same things in all respects, (as aura in theprcceding verse might 
at first view appear to intimate) ; but he speaks of him who con¬ 
demns as doing rd ro/aura. Nor is it to be understood by this, that 
every individual among the Jews, or even that any one, was charge¬ 
able with each and every vice which he had named. Enough that 
any one or more of these vices might be justly charged on all. And 
even if it could be said, that there might be individuals who gave no 
external proofs to men that they were guilty of any of these vices; 
there certainly were none who were not more or less guilty, in the 
sense in which our Saviour declares in his Sermon on the Mount 


that men may be guilty of murder and adultery, i . e ., spiritually , in¬ 
ternally , mentally . 

(3) Aoy/^Tj o£ • . • • 0eeD, dost thou not think this , then , 0 man , who 
condemnest those that do such things , and doest the very same things , 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ? Ae, says Elatt, appears 
to stand for ouv* but why, he has not shown. Bretschneider has bet¬ 


ter explained it in his lexicon: t( As . 


addit vim inten'ogationi 


Ae being in its proper nature adversative , it is very naturally em¬ 


ployed in replies, answers, or questions which are designed to be in 
opposition to something which another may have said, or may be 
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supposed to cherish in his thoughts. It gives energy to the reply in 
Greek; but it cannot always be translated into our own idiom, whose 
particles are often so insignificant compared with the Greek ones. In 
the present case, I know not what can be done with hi better than to 
render it then , which makes the sentence in English approach very 
near to the energetic form of the Greek. 

The sense of the verse appears to be as follows: ( Thou who 
condemnest others for vicious indulgences and still dost thyself prac¬ 
tise the same, dost thou suppose, that while they cannot escape thy 
condemning sentence, thou canst escape the sentence of him who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity V Well has Chrysostom 
paraphrased it: rb ahv ovx sfypuytg xgtpa, xai ri rov ©soD diatpsl^jn thou 
hast not escaped thine own condemnation; and shalt thou escape that 
of God ? 

( 4 ) *H too . . . . xarapgoveTg, or dost thou despise his abounding 
goodness , and forbearance , and long-suffering? The word -xXoD rog 
is often employed by Paul in order to designate abundance , copious- 
ness; e. g. } Eph. i. 7. ii. 7. i. 18. iii. 16. Rom, ix. 23. xi. 33, et alibi. 
The Seventy frequently employ it to translate P^n and Here 
xaovtou supplies the place of an adjective, and means abundant or 
abounding; comp. Heb. Gramm. § 440. b. 

X^aTor^rog, kindness , benignity . literally holding in y i. e., 

checking or restraining indignation, forbearing to manifest displeasure 
against sin. Maxp^/i/ac, longanimitas , slowness to anger , 

forbearance to punish. Both words (a voy/,g, and /Max^odufziag) are of 
nearly the same import, and serve, as synonymes thus placed usually 
do, to give intensity to the expression. The meaning is as if the 
apostle had said: 1 Despisest thou his abounding kindness and dis¬ 
tinguished forbearance to punish V 

Karaf£oi4w means to treat with contempt , either by word or by 
deed*. The apostle means to say here, that all the distinguished 
goodness which the 6 zg/vuv enjoyed, in consequence of his superior 
light, was practically neglected and contemned by him, inasmuch as 
he plunged into the same vices which the ignorant heathen prac¬ 
tised. 

’ Ay vow .... dyei, not acknowledging that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance . ’Ay vow in the sense of not recognizing or 
acknowledging . T/vaiffxw and the Hebrew in' often mean to recognize , 
to acknowledge; as may be seen in the lexicons.—Ti x? 73<rroy » <1*, 
XgnffTorrig, by a common usage of the Greek tongue; compare ri yvwtro* 
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in i. 19.— w A7£/, leads ; but as verbs often designate a tendency 
towards the action which they usually designate, as well as the spe¬ 
cific action itself, so here the tendency or fitness to accomplish the 
end is designated; compare John v. 21, iys/ge/, has the power or fac¬ 
ulty to raise up; ^ojottoiu, has the power of giving life; Iiom, i. 21, 
yvlvrtg, having opportunity to know. The sentiment is, that the 
goodness of God which the 6 xfvuv enjoys in a peculiar manner, and 
which is manifested so highly in his forbearance to punish, is in¬ 
tended to teach him gratitude for his blessings, and of course sorrow 
(ficTuvoiav) for his offences in respect to that course of conduct which 
such a principle would dictate. Let the reader compare, for the sake 
of deeply impressing on his mind so important and striking a sen¬ 
timent, the passages in 2 Pet. iii. 9. Ezek. xviii. 23, 32. xxxiii. 11. 

(5) Kara 5s ... . xcgdiav, according to thine obstinacy , however , 
and impenitent hear!, or according to thy hard and impenitent heart . 
As naturally connects sentences or clauses which arc more or less 
antithetic; but the antithesis is sometimes implied merely, by what 
is said in the context, and not expressed. Here 1 take the antithetic 
sentiment to be: “ Thou art indeed hoping to escape the judgment 
of God, but instead of this thou art heaping up treasures of wrath, 
&c.” As, here rendered however , naturally refers back to ver. 3, and 
is properly adversative to the thought which the impenitent man 
cherishes. 2xXj?go rr)$ means insensibility of heart or mind, a state in 
w hich one is not duly affected by considerations presented to his 
mi d.— A(itrav6r,rQv xa*diav means a heart not so affected as to 
sorrow for sin, through the goodness of God which is designed to 
produce such an effect. It is by such spiritual insensibility or stu¬ 
pidity, that a sinner is aggravating his condemnation; so the next 
clause. 

0>j<rau£/£e/s . ... rod ©eou, thou art treasuring up for thyself wrath 
in the day of wrath , when the righteous judgment of God shall be 
revealed . ©jj<rau£/£g/G, to treasure up , i. e., to lay up in store, to accu¬ 
mulate, to increase. In the choice of this term, there is a tacit 
reference of the mind to the preceding rov wXovroo r?js xpitrorijros '— 
SeauTtp, for thyself Dativus incommodi (as grammarians say) ; com¬ 
pare Rom. xiii. 2. Matt, xxiii. 31. James v. 3. See N. Test. Gramm. 
§ 104. 2, Note 1.—*0 gyjv, wrath, includes also the punishment which 
is the natural consequence of wrath. A day of punishment is called, 
in the Old Testament, Dl'j rnrp i % e , f a day when 

the displeasure of Jehovah is manifested. 
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'Ey npega ogyr,g y L e. y og/Jjv \rr t v eao^e¥r t v~\ iv ii/iegq ogyqg, indignation that 
will be shown or executed in the day of indignation , or punishment . 
— Ka/ acroxa^u-vj/Ew; xai Bixaioxoiaiag may be taken as a Hendiadys, and 
rendered of revealed righteous judgment . The meaning is: 6 When 
God’s righteous judgment shall be revealed, i. e. y in the great day of 
judgment.’ Griesbach, with a majority of MSS., omits the second 
/.ai; which makes the reading more facile. 

(0) "Off A xoduffti .... ai/Tou, who will render to every man accord - 
ing to his works, L e. y who will make retribution to every man, ac¬ 
cording to the tenor of his conduct. The sequel shows what distine 
tion the supreme Judge will make between men of different charac¬ 
ters. "Esya means here, as often elsewhere, all the developments 
which a man makes of himself, whether by outward or inward 
actions; compare John vi. 27. Rev. xiv. 13. xxii. 12. The word is 
indeed more commonly used to designate somethnig done externally; 
but it is by no means confined to this sense. Thus hya vo/xou means 
any work which the law demands; zgyu OeoiT means such works as 
God requires; and in cases of this nature it will not be said, I trust, 
that God and his law do not require any thing but external works. 
It is truly surprising to see how many theories respecting future re¬ 
ward, have been made from this verse. The apprehension that Paul 
here contradicts salvation by grace, and makes it to depend on the 
merit of works, has no good foundation. The good works of the re¬ 
generate are imperfect. No man loves God with all his heart and 
his neighbour as himself But there is some real goodness in the 
works of the truly sanctified; and this will be rewarded, imperfect as 
it is, not on the ground of law (which would demand entire perfection), 
but on the ground of grace y which can consistently reward imperfect 
good works. Thus the grace of the gospel and the reward here pro¬ 
mised to good works, are altogether consistent. But those who re¬ 
main impenitent and unbelieving, stand simply on law-ground as to 
acceptance, and must therefore be punished according to the measure 
of their sins. 


(7) To/'s fv .... a/'jjk/ok, to those who by patient continuance or 
perseverance in well-doing , seek Jor glory, and honour , and immor¬ 
tality y or immortal glory and honour % [he will render] eternal life or 
happiness.—* Ywojxivriv means perseverance or patient continuance .— 
Kara, before the Accusative, frequently designates the modus in 
which any thing is done, or the state and condition in which it is; 
e. g. y xctra rec^tv, xara £5jXok, xara yvuGif, &c.—"Egyouhere has the epithet 
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a yadav, in order to distinguish it from the generic ifgya used in the 
preceding verse. 

Ao%av xa/ TifMw xa/ u<pQag<i/av is cumulative or intensive; L e., it 
expresses happiness or glory of the highest kind. We may trans¬ 
late the phrase thus: immortal glory and honour , making uptiagoiav 
an adjective to the other nouns; or we may render it, glorious and 
honourable immortality , or honourable and immortal glory . I prefer 
the first. The idea is, indeed, substantially the same in all; but all 
do not seem equally congruous as to the method .of expression. The 
joining of and 86%a in order to express intensity , is agreeable 
to a usage which is frequent in the New Testament; e. g. 9 1 Tim. i. 
17. Heb. ii. 7, 9. 2 Pet. i. 17. Apoc. iv. 9, 11. So the Hebrew, 
nni "nn 

r t : 

The interpretation given above is the usual one, for substance, 
adopted by the great body of the commentators. But Reiche strenu¬ 
ously contends for the following arrangement: ro?g /xsv [a-xodajtfs/], xaii' 
igyov uyadov, do^av v.a\ xai a<p$agGlav y fyrovfft aluviov, i. e. y 
‘ to those [will he render], according to their perseverance in well¬ 
doing, glory and honour and immortality, [even to those who] seek 
eternal life/ But when he says, in defence of this, that it is incon¬ 
gruous to speak of SEEKING glory , and honour f and immortality , and 
therefore ZtitoZgi must be joined with atuwv, I acknowledge my¬ 
self incapable of perceiving the weight of his argument. What is 
glory , but future happiness? What is honour , but the divine appro¬ 
bation? And what is immortality , but the perpetuity of these? 
And what is there more incongruous in seeking these, than in seek¬ 
ing ^ojYiv atuviov? fyre/b, means to labour for y earnestly to desire , to 
strive for with effort; and all this the Christian certainly may and 
must do, in respect to glory, and honour, and immortality. The 
suggestion, that c to seek after immortality would have no sense, be¬ 
cause we are and must be immortal,’ does not apply in this case; for 
it is not after immortality simply considered that we are to seek, but 
after an immortality of glory and honour . Besides, there is such an 
unnatural chasm between roTg and ^roDoy, in case we adopt the inter¬ 
pretation of Reiche, as should be admitted only from necessity; 
which does not here exist. 

The fisv at the beginning of the verse is the /u-sv rdototg, i. e., ph 
designating the protasis in a sentence; the unobuan; here is verse 8, 
which commences with 3s apodotic , i. e. y marking the apodosis, and 
standing as the counter-part of fttv in verse 7. 
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(8) ToTg be eg sgiOt/ag, but to those who are contentious. 'Ex (eg) be¬ 
fore the Genitive of a noun, is often employed as an adjective in de¬ 
signating some particular description of persons or things. Thus 
6 eg o'j^avov = ovgav/os* 7j ex (pvGewg, natural; rov e’x cr/< irewg, credens ; o eg 
u/xiv, i/ours; oi ex m^iro/M^g, the circumcised; so the classical oi ex orouc t 
&c. The objections of Glockler against such a sense of eg. Iiave no 
good foundation. The apostle means here to designate those who 
contend against God, or rebel against him. The Seventy use egsd/goi 
in order to translate n "J9, Deut. xxi. 20. xxxi. 27. What it means, 
moreover, is explained in the next clause by d-re/doDcr/. The deriva¬ 
tion of egiQeiag from egidevu, to work in wool , to make parties, &c., is 
quite unnatural. It doubtless comes from eg/c, ege0/£w, as the sense of 
the word in the N. Test, clearly shows. 

Ka! umidovci .... ubixia, and are disobedient to the truth , but obe¬ 
dient to unrighteousness. Here (in a subordinate member of the 
apodosis of the sentence begun in verse 7) is a second fev which is 
protatic , and another be apodotic. The contrast-of the two respective 
clauses in which they stand, is made very plain by uxeifovtn and ers/do 
/Livcig. The exact expression of this fit* and be, cannot be made out 
by any translation which the English language will permit. We 
have no words capable of designating such nice shades of relation as 
pm and be signify here, and in like cases; shades very plain and 
palpable indeed to the practised critic in Greek, who, however, is 
still left without the power of expressing them in his own vernacular 
language. I have not in this case attempted an exact translation, 
for the reason just mentioned. The nearest to the original that I 
am able to come, is by the following version: even those who disobey 
indeed the truth , but obey unrighteousness. How imperfect an 
exhibition this is of the nicer colouring of the Greek expression, 
every one must feel who has tl biu rnv eg/v ra aMtjrigta ytyvjtivaa/ieva 
vgbg biaxguuv.” 

*A\T)9etq, here means true doctrine. As the proposition of the 
apostle is general here, i. e. f as it respects all, whether Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles, who disobey the precepts of religion and morality, so dXr^eia 
must be taken in a latitude that embraces the truth of both natural 
and revealed religion. On the other hand dbixiu means that which 
is unrighteous , that which the truth forbids , it being here (as in i. 18) 
the antithesis of dXriOt/ct. 

*0gyi) xod Su/xof, indignation and wrath. Ammonius says, $u/iog fev 
iffn or goffxa/gog, tyyr} be ctoXl lygovtog fMV7}Gixaxta, i. e., 3 v/xog ts of short dura- 
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tioity but o^yn is a long-continued remembrance of evil. There seems, 
however, to be no important difference between the two words, both 
meaning excitement , the feeling of strong excitement , indignation , &c. 
In the case before us, the expression appears to be merely, intensive; 
which (as usual) is effected by the accumulation of synonymous 
terms. In respect to the construction of these nouns in the Nomina¬ 
tive case, it is an evident departure from the structure in the preced¬ 
ing verse, where a/wv/ov is in the Accusative governed by 
affoddxrei understood. Here ogyi) xa/ Sv^og are the Nominative to 
Uovrou implied. Such departures in the latter portion of a sentence, 
from a construction employed in the former part of it, grammarians 
call avaxoXvhv’ which means, that a construction begun, is not fol¬ 
lowed up or completed in the like manner. 

(9) xa/ GTinyuiut are words which correspond to 6gyn xa l 

and designate the effect of the latter. The meaning is, intense 
anguish , great suffering. The literal sense of the words, according 
to their etymology, would be pressure and narrowness or ivant of 
room; but the literal sense is abandoned, and the tropical one here 
employed. It is evident, at first sight, that the ninth verse is a 
repetition of the general sentiment contained in verse 8; while the 
10th verse repeats the sentiment of verse 7. This repetition, how¬ 
ever, is evidently introduced with the design of making a specific 
application of the threatening, and of showing definitely whom the 
apostle means to include in what he had said. 

The construction in verse 8 is followed in verse 9; inasmuch as 
efftvrai is plainly implied after SA/*4//£ xa/ tfrevo^aWa, These two words, 
used in the way of expressing intense suffering , are often joined by 
classic writers: and so in Hebrew we have Is. xxx. 6. 

I • 7 1 

’Evl nadav dv0gu><rou, [great distress shall be] upon every soul 

of man , i. e upon every man. In Hebrew, the soul of the righteous, 
of the wicked, of the poor, of the rich, of the hungry, of the thirsty, 
&c., means the righteous, the wicked, &c. So here, the soul of man 
means man; i. e. y by metonymy, a leading or conspicuous part of 
man, is put for the whole person.—* lovdaiov .... " EWw eg, first of 
the Jew , and then of the Greek; i. e the Jew, to whom a revelation 
has been imparted, shall be judged and punished first in order, be¬ 
cause he sustains a peculiar relation to revealed truth which calls 
for this; compare i. 16. Here the apostle comes out and openly 
shows, that what he had been thus far saying only in general terms, 
is applicable to Jews as well as to Greeks. 
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("10) A6%a & * . • • 'E XX^pi, but ylory, and honour, and peace, to 
every one who doeth good, first to the Jew, and then to the Greek . 
That ie, both threatenings and rewards are held out to the Jews and 
Greeks, in the same manner, and on the same condition. With God 
there is no KgoffuwoXTi-^la. This verse is a repetition of verse 7, with 
the addition of ’icuSa/ou re vga/rov xa/ 'EXX^oj. But here is 

substituted for dtpQagaiav there. The meaning of e/g^vjj can be best 
made out by considering it as the opposite of that enmity and dis¬ 
quietude in which unsanctified men are involved, as it respects God. 
We might translate, but happiness glorious and honourable, &c. 
The meaning of the whole is plain. Intensity of affirmation is 
intended. 

(11) Ou ydo .... 0 e for with God there is no partiality, or no 
respect of persons . The Hebrew Q'J? means to deal partially , 
to look not at things, but at persons, and pass sentence accordingly. 
The phrases irgeeuTrov Xa^dvav or /3Xerre/v, and also ^offUToX^ia, arc 
entirely Hebraistic in their origin; the classic - writers never employ 
them. The apostle here explicitly declares, that there is no differ¬ 
ence in regard to the application of the general principle which he 
had laid down, the Jew as well as the Greek being the proper 
subject of it. The ydg at the beginning of the verse is ydg con fir- 
mantis ; i. e.j 1 it will be that the one shall be punished and the other 
rewarded according to divine declaration, for (ydf) there is no par¬ 
tiality, &c.' 

(12) A confirmation or explanation of what he had just said in 
the preceding verse; for if God judges every man according to 
the advantages which he has enjoyed, then there is no partiality 
in his proceedings ; and that he does, the present verse explicitly de¬ 
clares. 

°0<sm yd% .... dmXovvrai, since as many as have sinned without a 
revelation , shall perish without a revelation . 'So/^og, like the Hebrew 
often means the Scriptures, the revealed law ; e. < 7 ., Matt. xii. 5. 
xxii. 36. Luke x. 26. John viii. 5, 17. 1 Cor. xiv. 21 . Gal. iii. 10 . 
Matt. v. 18. Luke xvi. 17. John vii. 49, et alibi. Here most plainly 
it means the revealed law, revelation , or the Scriptures; for verse 1 5 
asserts directly that the heathen were not destitute of all law, but 
only of an express revelation. The classical sense of dvo^ug would 
be unlawfully, = rfagavopug Bat plainly this meaning is here out of 
question. 

* a-roXo vvrai means, that, when adjudged to be punished, they 
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shall not be tried by the precepts of a revealed law with which they 
have never been acquainted, but by the precepts of the law of nature 
which were written on their own hearts; see verse 15, 

Kal o<rot .... x^&rjffovrai, and so many as have sinned under revela¬ 
tion, will be condemned by revelation. Here v«/x og is employed in the 
sense pointed out in the preceding paragraphs. 'E> vo/uy in a state of 
law, i. e of revealed law or revelation, with ev conditionis, as we 
may call it; for h is often put before nouns designating the state, con¬ 
dition, or relation of persons or things; see Bretschn. Lex. h, No. 5. 
It is equivalent to ewojxoi, 1 Cor. ix. 21, vopov ’iyovTct, Rom. ii. 14. The 
sentiment is, that those who enjoyed the light of revelation (as the 
Jews had done) would be condemned by the same revelation, in case 
they had been transgressors. The oaot employed in this verse is of 
the most general signification = quicunque; ohivti would have a rela¬ 
tive and limited sense. 

(13) This declaration is followed by another which is designed to 
illustrate and confirm it, and which is therefore introduced with ano¬ 
ther ydg (ya^ illustrantis et confirmantis). Oj yu% .... hixou- 
uiOrjffcvrat, for not those who hear the law are just with God, but those 
who obey the law shall be justified; i. e ., not those to whom a revela¬ 
tion has been imparted, and who hear it read, are counted as righteous 
by their Maker and Judge, but those who obey the law shall be 
counted righteous. The apostle here speaks of ot dx^oarat roD vo/iou, 
because the Jews were accustomed to hear the Scriptures read in 
public, but many of them did not individually possess copies of the 
sacred volume which they could read. The sentiment is: ‘ Not 
those who merely enjoy the external privilege of a revelation, have 
any just claim to divine approbation; it is only those who obey the 
precepts of such a revelation, that have any ground to expect this. 

(14) To this sentiment the apostle seems to have anticipated that 
objections would be made. Pie goes on to solve them, or rather to 
prevent them by anticipation. He had said that Jew and Gentile, 
without distinction, would come under condemnation for disobedience 
to the divine law, and also be rewarded for obedience (verses 10); 
lie had declared that there is no partiality with God, and that all 
would be judged by the precepts of law (verses 11, 12); he had in¬ 
timated that those who were the hearers of the law (the Jews) would 
not on that account be accepted, but only those who obey it. It was 
natural now for some objector to say : ‘The Gentiles have no reve¬ 
lation or law; and therefore this statement cannot be applied to them, 
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or this supposition cannot be made in relation to them.* The answer 
to this is, that the Gentiles have a law as really and truly as the 
Jews, although it is not written on parchment, but on the tablets of 
their hearts. That verse 14 is designed to illustrate the fact, that 
the Gentiles are under a law, in the same manner as verse 13 (c it 
axgourut tou v6/iou) is designed to show that the Jews are under a law, 
there seems to be no good reason to doubt. The ydp then in verse 
14. is yap illustrantis et confirmantis. 

An objection to this has often been made, viz. that in this way we 
may represent the apostle as affirming, that there were some of the 
heathen who did so obey the law as to be just before God. But this 
is a mistake. The apostle no more represents the heathen as actually 
attaining to this justification here, than he represents the Jew as ac¬ 
tually attaining to it in verse 13. Surely he does not mean to say 
in verse 13, that there are any Jews who are actually ^ro/jjra/ to Z vg/icu 
in the sense which he attaches to this phrase: compare chap. iii. 19, 
20, 23, 27, 30, 31. He is merely illustrating- a principle , in both 
cases. The Jew expected justification on account of his external 
advantages. 6 No,’ says the apostle, 6 this is impossible; nothing but 
entire obedience to the divine law will procure justification for 
you, so long as you stand merely on your own ground. And here 
the heathen may make the like claims. If you say that a heathen 
man has no law, because he has no revelation ; still I must insist 
that he is in as good a condition with respect to actual justification, 
as you Jews are ; for although he has no Scripture (and in this 
respect, no law), yet he has an internal revelation inscribed on his 
heart, which is a rule of life to him, and which, if perfectly obeyed, 
would confer justification on him, as well and as truly as entire 
obedience to the written law could confer it upon you. The prin¬ 
ciple is the same in both cases. You can claim no pre-eminence in 
this respect.’ 

It is plain, then, that the apostle is only laying down , or illus¬ 
trating a principle here , NOT relating a historical fact ; aud this 
being duly apprehended, all difficulty about the sentiment of the 
passage is removed. Certainly there is no more difficulty in ver. 14, 
than must arise in regard to the cro/>;ra/ roZ v6yo\j of ver. 13. The 
writer means to say neither more nor less, than that the Gentiles may 
have the same kind of claims to he actually justified before God as the 
Jews (which of course has an important bearing on ver. 11) ; but, 
a9 the sequel shows most fully, neither Jeiv nor Gentile has any 
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claim at all to justification, since both have violated the law under 
which they have lived. 

tDutfe/ .... ftotj}, do in their natural state such things as revelation 
requires . in a classical sense, means the nature or natural 

state of a thing, the natural condition of any thing; just in the same 
way as we use the word nature in our own language ; e. < 7 ., the 
Greeks said 0 xard <pv<uv ^dvctrog, natural death ; 6 xard (pvcnv narijg, 
natural father; <pu<sv> lyti ywadai, it naturally happens , &c . In the 
verse before us, <p i<re/ is equivalent to rd prj \Cpov i. e. y it desig¬ 

nates those who were acquainted with the only precepts of natural 
religion, and were destitute of a special revelation. In respect to 
the dative case (<pvan), it is the common method to which the Greeks 
have recourse, in order to express the state or condition of any thing; 
i. e., Dativus conditionis. As to r« rou vopou, it means either igya vop ou 
(see ver. 15), or else hixaidpara vipov, &c. Those things belonging 
to the law designates, of course, such things as the law requires. 

Ovroi . . . . e iffi vopog, these having no law , are a law unto them¬ 
selves. The construction is changed when oJro/ (masc. gender) is 
employed; which is constructio ad sensum y dvdgojv 0 / being understood. 
What is meant by eavToTg 1 U 1 vopos> is explained in the follow¬ 
ing verse. 

(15) O/V/veg . . . . a uriv, icho show that the work which the law 
requires is written upon their hearts . O'inveg refers to the Gentiles. 
—To i^yov rov vofAtv, the work or duty of the law , 1 . e. y that which the 
law demands. So, plainly, this much controverted passage should 
be rendered, if we compare it with other phrases of the like tenor; 
e. g. y 1 Thess. i. 3, egyou rir/mcuf, work such as faith demands; 
2 Thess. i. 11, tgyev nlcTeui, such work as faith requires ; John vi. 28, 
‘ What shall we do that we may perform rd egya rou ©scD, such works 
as God requires ; to which the answer is (ver. 29.) *ri egyoy rov ©jou, 
the work which God requires , is, that ye should believe, &c .; John 
ix. 4, rd egya rov ntfi^avros works enjoined by him who sent me ; 
2 Tim. iv. 5, igyov (vayyeXictTov, duty which the evangelical office de¬ 
mands; et sic alibi. With these plain cases of usage before us, there 
is no need of endeavouring to prove (with Palairet, Wolf, Schleus- 
ner, and others), that egyev is here merely periphrastic , i. e. y that fgyov 
rov vo/xou means the same as vfy^oc. That such a usus loquendi is not 
unknown to the Greeks, may indeed be shown; e . grh rfc <ptXo<jo<pia{ 
igyov, tmi <pa<ftv, aori /3ag/3ago/v ag£a/, philosophy (some say) took its rise 
from barbarians . Aristotle (Rhet. i. 15. 6) says: fro/eft ri fgyev rou 
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voaou, to do what the law requires. The periphrastic use of yjr t /j.a 
and K^ayiLOL in this way, is well known. But it is wholly unneces¬ 
sary to have resort to this, when the expression igyov vo/xou can be so 
easily explained without it. It means plainly, such work, or duty 
as the law requires . 

This, i. e., precept enjoining this, is written on the hearts or minds 
of the Gentiles. Tgacrrov is of course to be understood figuratively; and 
the idea conveyed by the whole expression is, that the great precepts 
of moral duty are deeply impressed on our moral nature, and co-exist 
with it, even when it is unenlightened by special revelation. There 
seems also to be an allusion in yga^rov to the written law of the Jews; 
this was written on tablets , that on the heart . Kavo'ia, like the He¬ 
brew lb, very often stands for mind as well as heart, rga ktIv ev raTg 
xaob/aig is used as the antithesis of yganrbv ev <k/ u&ivaig, which 
characterized the revealed law of Moses; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

What was meant by the expression just considered, the apostle 
goes on to show by adding two epexegetical clauses. 
avr&v rrjg <ruv£/dq<reug, their conscience beai'ing witness, viz., rip avrp, to 
it, to the same eoyov vo/iov. That is, the evidence that what the law 
of God requires is inscribed on the minds of the heathen, is the tes¬ 
timony of their consciences to such moral precepts. Some under¬ 
stand <j'j/zfi,agrvcouff7)g as meaning, that the conscience bears testimony 
in conjunction with the heart or mind. But I apprehend this not 
to be the meaning of Paul. Compound verbs, like <ru,a fLaorooeu, not 
unfrequently have substantially the same sense as the simple forms, 
or the same with a little intensity. So in respect to ffu/x/xa^ri^?^, an 
undoubted instance of such usage occurs in Bom. ix. 1, And in 
our text, written in their hearts or .minds is explained by adding, the 
conscience bearing testimony , viz., to the precepts in question. This 
is the evidence that these precepts are engraved upon the minds of 
natural men. The apostle does not mean to say, that there are two 
testimonies, one of the mind and another of the conscience; but that 
the conscience testifies to the fact which he had alleged in regard to 

o o 

the mind. 

The apostle now adds a second confirmation of the fact, that the 
demands of the moral law are inscribed on the heart of men in a 
state of nature ; viz., xal .... acroXoyovjuevctJv, their thoughts 

alternately accusing or excusing them. Meragu dWriXuv, between 
each other , at mutual intervals, alternately, i. e ., in succession, first 
one kind of thoughts, i. e approbation; then another kind, i. e. } dis- 
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approbation. — Aoynfptg means ratiocination , judgment , reflection. It 
designates a more deliberate act of the mind than a mere tvdv^jj/xa or 
ivOvpnffig. — KarriyogovvTuv, accusing , in case the actions were bad ; 
uxoXoyovptvuv, defending , in case they were good. After each of these 
participles, eavrovg or avQgwvov is implied. 

The meaning of this clause is not, as has frequently been sup¬ 
posed, that one man blames or applauds another, or that men mutu¬ 
ally blame and applaud one another, (although the fact itself is true); 
but that in the thoughts or judgment of the same individual, appro¬ 
bation or condemnation exists, according to the tenor of the actions 
which pass in review before him. Thus the voice of conscience, 
which proceeds from a moral feeling of dislike or approbation, 
and the judgment of the mind when it examines the nature of 
actions, unite in testifying, that what the moral law of God requires 
is impressed in some good measure on the hearts even of the hea- 
then. 

Those commit a great mistake, then, who deny that men can 
have any sense of moral duty or obligation, without a knowledge of 
the Scriptures. The apostle’s argument, in order to convince the 
(jlentiles of sin, rests on a basis entirely different from this. And if 
it be alleged, that in this way the necessity of a revelation is super¬ 
seded ; I answer, not at all. The knowledge of some points of moral 
duty, or the power to acquire such knowledge, is one thing; a dispo¬ 
sition to obey the precepts of natural religion is another. The latter 
can be affirmed of few indeed among the heathen of any age or na- 
tion. Again; faculties adapted to discover the path of duty are one 
thing, the use of them so as effectually to do this is another. The 
former the apostle asserts; the latter he denies. And justly; for 
after all, what have the heathen done and said which renders the 
gospel in any measure unnecessary? Little indeed; in some respects 
we may say, nothing. What authority had their precepts over them ? 
And how was it with them as to doubts and difficulties about some 
of the plainest principles of morality? Their minds were blinded by 
their passions. Hence the voice within them was not listened to; 
but this does not prove that God left himself without sufficient wit¬ 
ness among them. The apostle most plainly and fully asserts that he 
did not. 

(16) 'Ev ypega .... uvfytoirojv, in the day ichen God shall judge 
the secret things of men . But with what must we connect tv fyuega; 
Most commentators have said; ‘With xg/^trovra/ verse 12, making 
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verses 13, 14, 15, a parenthesis.* So Grotius, Limborch, Wolf, 
Knapp, Griesbach, and others. This would then compare, as to con¬ 
struction, with Rom. i. 2—6. v. 13—18, and many other passages in 
PauFe epistles. 

Others, as Beza, Ileumann, Winer, join in who. with br/.atu>fo ?- 
aovrai at the end of verse 13, and make verses 14, 15, a parenthesis. 

Bengel and Chr. Schmidt join iv with ivbeixvuvreu in verse 15, 
making the sentiment to be, that in the day of judgment it will ap¬ 
pear manifest to all, that men’s consciences have testified in favour 
of the law of God, &c. 

Somewhat different in sense from this, is the exegesis of Jerome, 
Theodorct, Chrysostom, Theophylact, fficumenius, Calvin, Eras¬ 
mus, and others; viz., that iv stands connected immediately 
with the participles xarTjyoPouvrwv and acroXoyoy/x^wv* which makes the 
passage to mean, that in the judgment day the consciences of the 
heathen will accuse them of all that Paul has charged upon them. 
Several of these commentators, however, think-that Paul means only 
to say, that a fortiori their consciences mil then accuse them; with¬ 
out meaning to say, that they do not accuse them in the present life. 

To this last interpretation Tholuck seems to accede. But I can¬ 
not accord with this exegesis, because the object of the writer, in 
verses 13—15, seems plainly to be merely a justification or confirm¬ 
ation of what he had said in verse 12, viz., that the heathen who had 
no revelation , still had a law which they were bound to obey, and by 
which they must be judged. How does Paul establish this ? By an 
appeal to the fact that they have a conscience or a moral sense, and 
that they pass judgment of a moral nature upon their own actions. 
To say that this conscience and moral sense will be developed at the 
judgment-day, is saying what is not sufficiently apposite to his pur¬ 
pose. At the judgment-day, the heathen will be tried by what ? 
By the law under which they were placed, and under which they 
acted, in the present life. What was this law? That of conscience 
or moral sense. Then the accusing and excusing , which are appealed 
to as evidence of this moral sense, are exercised in the present world; 
i. €., its exercise here must of course be appealed to in order to sustain 
the apostle’s argument, by which lie designs to establish theirpresent 
guilt. 

For these reasons I must accede to the prevailing opinion among 
critics, viz. that iv wioa is either to be joined with xoidricovrat in ver. 
12, and that vers. 13—15 are a parenthetic explanation or confirma- 
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lion of ver. 12; or (which I think preferable) make verses 11—15 
parenthetic, and unite ver. 16, h fifiega x. r. X. with ver. 11. 

Ta xrwrrd augments the force of the affirmation; 1 God will not 
only bring into judgment the external actions of men, but all their 
secret thoughts, desires, and affections.’ Tholuck understands it as 
referring to the secret judgment of the mind or conscience, mentioned 
in the preceding verse, and makes the sense to be, that God will 
bring into open judgment all the secret judgments of the mind. But 
does this accord with the nature of the case? It is not the moral 
judgment of the mind, when it accords with the decision of the divine 
law (as is here supposed), which the apostle means to represent as 
judged by God; for these are not matters of punishment, when they 
are correct; but it is the secret wickedness of men, as well as their 
open vices, that will make the final judgment a time of awful terror. 
That such a view of the subject is here intended, seems to me quite 
plain; and so Turretin, Platt, and most others. To the very same 
purpose Paid speaks in 1 Cor. iv. 5, where he represents the day of 
judgment as the time, when God will bring to light rd xgvKrd rou 
ffx6rou{ .... xoc/ tg&s (SouXdg rouv xaohtojv. 

Kara rb euayyeXtov //,ou, according to the gospel which I preach ; 
compare 2 Tim. ii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 1. Some have understood this of 
a written gospel of the apostle; but without any good critical or his¬ 
torical evidence. 

Aioc ’ It? ffou Xgitrou, by Jesus Christ . Compare Acts xvi 31. John v. 
27, 22. xvii. 2. Acts x. 42. 

By affirming that God will judge rd xeuirrd according to his gos¬ 
pel, Paul seems to intimate, that a judgment-day is not plainly re¬ 
vealed by the light of nature; or, at least, that the extent of the 
sentence which will be passed at that time, is not understood by the 
heathen. 

Notions of reward and punishment, in some form or other, belong 
to almost all the systems of heathenism; but such explicit views of a 
judgment-day as the gospel gives, are nowhere else to be found. 

As the secrets of all hearts are to be revealed and judged, in the 
great day of trial, what but Omniscience is capable of passing sen¬ 
tence? To God alone is ascribed the power and prerogative of 
searching the heart : sec 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 1. Chron. xxviii.9. xxix. 17. 
Ps. vii. 9. Jer. xi. 20. xvii. 10. Rom. viii. 27. To Christ the same 
power is ascribed in Acts i. 24. Rev. ii. 23, besides the present pas¬ 
sage. How can the Supreme Judge of all the human race be less 

ii 
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than omniscient; How can he do full and impartial justice, with 
any knowledge short of omniscience ? 

(17) The attentive reader cannot he:p observing the skill and 
address which Paul exhibits in this chapter. His object is, to show 
that his kinsmen the Jews are equally guilty with the Gentiles, or 
even more so; and consequently that salvation by grace is the onlv 
salvation which is possible for them. But knowing the proud and 
selfish feelings which the Jews possessed in regard to this subject, he 
does not assail them at once, but gradually, and with great address. 
In verses 1—8 of the present chapter, he discusses the subject on 
general grounds, bringing forward considerations applicable either to 
Jew or Gentile, but not once naming either. In verses 9—16 he 
makes the application of these considerations to both, and shows why 
both are to be considered as transgressors of the divine law, the one 
having sinned against the revelation contained in the Scriptures, the 
other against that which the book of nature discloses. 

But he has not yet done with the subject. “Guilt is proportioned 
to light and love abused. He ventures therefore, in the next place, 
to prefer a heavier charge against the Jews than he had done against 
the Gentiles. He takes them on their own ground; admitting, for 
the sake of argument, all the claims to pre-eminence which they w*cre 
accustomed to advance, he then show s that these only increase their 
guilt so much the more, in case of disobedience. 

Ei 32 ... . eKovofj,d£r lt if now thou art surnamed Jew . The read¬ 
ing /fle, (from which comes our English version behold) , is found in 
very few r manuscripts, and is of no good authority. The only diffi¬ 
culty with e/ 5s is, that it makes a crporaaic, to which there seems at 
first view, to be no corresponding dxodoatg. However, this is not in 
reality the case; for vers. 21 seq. make in substance an apodosis. 
The relation between the two parts stands thus: ( If now thou art 
called a Jew', &c., i. c., if thou dost in fact enjoy a high pre-eminence 
as to privileges, .... then how dost thou transgress the very law 
which thou teachest, and of which thou dost make thy boast V 

’fov&aTo(, a name of honour, much coveted by the Jews; comp. 
Gal. ii. 15. Phil. iii. 5. Rev. ii. 9.— ’Ecr ovoju,a^7}, more formal and 
solemn than ovo/agc^tj. It is appropriate also; inasmuch as ’i ovda/og 
is a surname , which may be added to the individual name of every 
Hebrew'. 

’E'xava.'ravT) thou restest upon the /utr, or thou leanest 

upon the law , y Evamvahu corresponds to the Hebrew, to lean 
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upon , to restore , to prop up one y s self by; see in the Sept. 2 Kings 
vii. 2, 17. exavecravero rj) aurou. This verb is also used in the 
sense of adhering to; see 1 Macc. viii. 12. Either meaning gives a 
good sense in the verse before us. I prefer the first, as being the 
more usual sense of the word, and altogether apposite. The Jew 
leaned upon the law, as defending his claims to precedence and to 
acceptance with God.— No/x^ of course means here the Mosaic law , 
or the Jewish Scriptures . 

K ai .... 0ef, and gloriest in God; i. e. f dost claim to thyself 
honour or glory, because Jehovah, the only living and true God, is 
thy God; compare Dcut. iv. 7. Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20. 2 Sam. vii. 23. It 
was on this account that the Jew felt himself so far elevated above 
the Gentile, and so disdained all comparison with him. As to the 
construction of xavyata / with iv and the Dative case, see Wahl on 
the word. The form xctvyaacu, 2nd person singular, is the old form 
of the second person passive and middle (xau^ae<ra/) contracted. See 
New Testament Gramm. § 71. 5; also on verse 23. 

(18) Kai .... diapgovra, and art acquainted with [his] will 
and canst distinguish things that differ . 1 'ivuaxstg, knowest , art ac¬ 
quainted withy designates what the Jews were accustomed to say of 
themselves ; of if viewed simply as a declaration of the apostle, the 
meaning is : 6 Thou hast the means of knowing, thou art instructed 
in.’ To SiX^j/xa, his icill; where almost all the commentators say 
that avrov or roZ 0soy is to be supplied after ^eX?j/xa. But this is un¬ 
necessary ; for, as is well known, the article frequently has the sense 
of a pronoun; see Middleton on the Greek article, chap. I. § 3 e.g. y 
Acts xvii. 28, rou yccg y'ivog itf/xev, for we are of HIS yevog. See New 
Testament Gramm. § 94. 

Aox//xa£f/£ may mean either to distinguish or to approve; the 
word having both these meanings in the New Testament and in the 
classics. So dtaptgovra may mean things that differ , or things that 
excel; the usus loquendi in both senses being equally certain. 
Tholuck explains the phrase as meaning: i Thou approvest the 
things which arc excellent.’ I prefer the other sense, because the 
idea of knowledge or instruction is the one here intended to be urged; 
as is plain from the sequel. Such being the case, to distinguish 
things that differ is more characteristic of this, than the other ren¬ 
dering is, and therefore more appropriate. Things that differ , are 
virtue and vice, i. e. y lawful and unlawful, praiseworthy and base 
things, &c. So Reiche. 
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Kar^o v/jm vog lx rou vojllou being instructed by the law; i. e. 7 being 
taught or enlightened by the Scriptures. 

(19) Ul^iOdg re ... . cxore/, thou art confident moreover that 
thou thyself art a guide of the blind , a light to those who are in 
darkness. This is figurative language, designed to show in a strong 
light the claims to superiority over the Gentiles, which were made 
by the Jews. A guide to the blind signifies one who is an instructor 
by means of superior knowledge, i. e ., an instructor of those who 
are in a state of gross ignorance, viz., the Gentiles ; see Matt. xv. 14. 
— ®Z>g tuv iv <sx6 re/, the same idea by the use of another figure. 
Compare Is. xlix. C. Luke ii. 32. John i. 8, 9, 4, 5, respecting the 
signification of the word light.—Sxoroe here, as often elsewhere, de¬ 
signates a state of ignorance. 

(20) n aidivrriv .... vfj'T/co!', an instructor of the ignorant, a 
teacher of little children. *Apguv means one who has not mental 
skill or consideration? secondarily, an ignorant person. —Njjc/^v of 
course here means, children of such an age as~that they may receive 
instruction. I have therefore rendered it little children , in prefer¬ 
ence to babes , which naturally designates those not sufficiently ma¬ 
ture for instruction, 

"E ’xovtol . ... ev tu> vofiu, having the delineation of true knowledge 
in the Scriptures. M&ofwtf/v may be used in a bad or good sense. 
In a bad sense it occurs in 2 Tim. iii. 5, where the form (,a ooputn) 
of godliness is opposed to the power of it, i. e., hypocritical pretences 
to piety are opposed to the real exercise of it. But the verb 
is used in a good sense in Gal. iv. 19, ‘until Christ /xo gfuQji be 
formed in you.’ The synonyme of /Logpwffig, viz., Ikotvxoj&c, is used 
in a good sense, 2 Tim. i. 13, ‘ hold fast i-rori-ra/tf/v of sound doctrine/ 
&c. Mogputf/? means form , external appearance; also, delineation , 
sketchy i. e.y imitated form. I understand it in the good sense, i. e. 9 
as meaning delineation in our verse, because the apostle is enumer¬ 
ating the supposed, or rather the acknowledged, advantages of the 
Jews. One of these was, that true knowledge (in distinction from 
the philosophy falsely so called of the Greeks) was in their posses¬ 
sion, or at least in their power. 

Trig yvuxseug xai r^g aXjjddas, of true knowledge; a Hendiadys in 
which the latter noun qualifies the former. The meaning of the 
whole is: ‘ Est tibi vera sapientia in lege adumbrata.’ 

(21) 'O ovv . . . . didaffxttg; dost thou , the 7?, who teaehest others , 
not instruct thyself ? This constitutes in reality, although not for- 
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mally, the apodosis to the protasis which commences with ti de in 
verse 17. Argumentum ad liominem; for it is as much as to say : 
‘ Thou pridest thyself in thy superior knowledge, and requirest all 
others to sit at thy feet in the humble capacity of learners; making 
these lofty professions, now, art thou thyself at the same time igno¬ 
rant of what thou professest to know?’ The apostle implies by this, 
that many of the Jews were criminally ignorant. Reiche finds the 
apodosis in verse 25; Glockler, in verse 23; alii aliter. The oZv in 
verse 21, as well as the nature of its contents, seems to me to point 
plainly to the apodosis. Dr. Knapp has omitted the sign of interro¬ 
gation after 5/da<rxe/g, xX^re/?, &c.; plainly to the disadvantage of the 
sense. The interrogation is, indeed, not one of doubt or simple 
inquiry, but is designed for reproof and conviction. It is, moreover, 
better accordant with the apostle’s mode of reproof in this epistle, 
to suppose him here to be making interrogations (in the manner above 
stated), than to suppose him directly to make the charges, at first; 
as Dr. Knapp’s pointing would indicate. 

' o xr\ov<s<SM .... x\strrs/$; thou who proclaimest that [men] must 
not stealy dost thou steal ? Dost thou practise the very vice, 
against which thou dost so loudly protest? Kn^vtoeiv, publicly to 
proclaim; in respect to a teacher of religion or morality it means 
to preach . 

(22) ‘O Xsym .... poiygUis; thou who forbiddest to commit adul¬ 
tery , dost thou commit adultery f A crime very common among the 
Jews; for even the Talmud accuses some of the most celebrated 
Rabbiee of this vice. ' O X'eywv py, forbiddest , lit. who sayest: Not . 

'O .... /eg<xruXe/£; dost thou who abhorrest idols , com¬ 

mit robbery in sacred things ? Since the Babylonish captivity, the 
Jews have always expressed the greatest abhorrence of idolatry. 
But still, the real criminality of idolatry consists in taking from the 
only living and true God that ’which belongs to him, find bestowing 
it upon something which is worthless and vain. Now the Jews, 
who were prone to keep back tithes and offerings (Mai. i. 8, 12, 
13, 14. iii. 10. Mark vii. 11), by so doing robbed God of that which 
was due to him, notwithstanding they professed a great abhorrence 
of idolatry which committed the like sin. I apprehend, however, 
that the word hgotvXeT; is here used in a somewhat wider extent than 
this interpretation simply considered would imply, i. e. y that it desig¬ 
nates every kind of act which denies to God his sovereign honours 
and claims. 
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The exegesis of this word which assigns to it a literal sense viz., 
that of committing sacrilege , L e., of robbing the temples of idols and 
converting their riches to individual use (contrary to the precept in 
Deut. vii. 25, 26), wants an historical basis for its support. When 
and where were the Jews accustomed to act in this manner? Yet 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Le Clerc, Koppe, Rosenm tiller, Fritsche, 
and others, have defended this inteq>retation. 

(23) "Og k\> . . . . un/Mufei;; thou u'ho gloriest in the law , by the 
transgression of the law dost thou dishonour God t For the con¬ 
struction of xavyami tv v6/j,u, see on verse 17. As God was the author 
of the law, or supreme legislator, so the transgression of it was a dis¬ 
honouring of him, a contemning or setting light by hi3 authority. 
For the form of xavydeai (second per3. sing. pres. Middle voice), see 
New Test. Gramm. § lxxi. 5, and note on verse 17 above; also comp, 
in Matt. v. 36. viii. 2. Mark i. 40. ix. 22. Luke xvi. 25. 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
Rom. xi. 18, the like forms. The ending -eeai for the 2nd. pers. 
singular, is the ancient one, out of which the- usual ending is made 
by dropping the <r, and then contracting the diphthong that re¬ 
mains. 

(24) T& yag .... ysygaxTcu, for the name of God is blasphemed 

by you , or on your account , among the Gentiles; as it is written . 
Vug confirmantis. — A/ 0/xag may possibly mean by you, i. <?., by you as 
authors or agents; like Bid rbv Tlavha, vivo Patre vitce mece auc - 
tore , John vi. 57; or like ^(rsra/ Bi e/xs, ibid., et sic ^\libi; see Bretschn. 
Lex. Bid, ii. 1. But the usual and natural meaning of B! l/xu; is on 
your account , i. e., you being the cause or ground of the blasphemy 
in question. This seems to be the most probable meaning here. The 
passage quoted seems to be Isaiah Hi. 5; where, however, the Sept, 
has Bi b/idg Biu^otv-h; to ovo/xd jxov j3\affpr)/xt7rcu sv to?; sOvsfft, varying as to 
manner and some of the matter from the text quoted by the apostle. 
However, such variations are common in the New Testament text. 
The Hebrew runs thus: Dl 5 rri>3 TDns the sense of which 

is that the heathen blasphemed the name of Jehovah, because his 
people (by reason of their sins) were subjected to captivity. In the 
like manner Paul accuses the Jews of causing the name of Jehovah 
to be reproached among the Gentiles, because of the transgression 
against his laws which they committed. The original passage is not 
a proper prediction , but a simple declaration of a fact then existing. 
Paul quotes it here, for the sake of declaring that the same thing 
was true in his day; i. e. y he expresses his own views and asserts facts, 
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in the language of an ancient prophet. The yag at the beginning of 
the verae shows that the design of the verse is, to illustrate and en¬ 
force the declaration contained in ar/^a^e/;. 

’Ev To/i Uveat, is a circumstance .added in the Sept, and by the 
apostle. It is not expressed in the Hebrew, but it is evidently 
implied . The meaning of the whole is, that the heathen themselves 
are led to blaspheme the name of God by the flagrant vices of the 
Jews ; which was a heavy charge, and allowing its truth, it served 
abundantly to illustrate and confirm the declaration, that the Jews 
brought dishonour upon God by their offences—dishonour even 
from others. Of course their sins must have been great and con¬ 
spicuous. 

(25 n^/ro/t?) . . . c T%a<s<sri<;, circumcision indeed is profitable, if thou 
dost obey the law . Mtv here belongs to the protasis, the apodosis to 
which commences with eav hi, The yag in this verse is a matter of 
difficulty. Many MSS. and Versions omit it. Still, it has sufficient 
support to claim a place in the text. Although ya% always implies 
some preceding sentiment to which it refers, ) r ct this is not always 
expressed , but not unfrequently left to the mind of the reader to sup¬ 
ply. In such a case we may sometimes render ydo by indeed , to be 
sure, truly , (see Passow Lex. yag), which designate in some good 
measure the qualification of the sentence that ydg designates. Here, 
as it seems to me, the sentiment in the writer’s mind before writing 
ydg was: £ Thou hast no reason for glorying in the law ; for (yd§) 
circumcision [the symbol or token of admission to the privileges of a 
Jew] will not avail thee in case thou transgressest the law, as in re¬ 
ality thou dost.’ In such a connection of thought, which is naturally 
deduced from verses 23, 24, the appropriateness of ydo is sufficiently 
plain. But when the implied clause is omitted, as in the version, 
then we may translate, as I have done, circumcision indeed is pro¬ 
fitable, &c .; which accords entirely with the principle laid down by 
Passow. Not that y«g is an adverb of affirmation, truly , certainly , 
when considered in and by itself; but because the connection of 
thought is such, that in our language we come nearest to the whole 
sense of the passage by such a translation. In the case before us, 
verse 25 scq. are not a direct deduction from the preceding paragraph, 
but an illustration of a similar nature, designed to show that the J ew 
can claim no moral preference over the Gentile, on the mere ground 
of external privileges. As this is the main position of the apostle in 
this stage of his discussion, we might supply before yd% in verse 25, 
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the general thought, viz., r l'he Jew has no precedence in the matter 
of justification over the Gentile; for ( 7 *%) ciroumcision profits only 
when he does not transgress the law; and this never can be affirmed 
of the Jew/ Bnt the manner in which the connection is made out 
above, connects ydg with the more immediate context, and the cra^a- 
Guirews of verse 23, and 'raoaZa.Tris of verse 25 show that the writer 
had such a connection in his mind. 

*Euv dk . . . . ysyovev, but if thou becomest a transgressor of the law , 
thy circumcision becomes uncircumcision ; i. e. y if thou dost not obey 
the law, then the privileges to which thou art entitled as a Jew, will 
not save thee : thou wilt not be considered or treated as any better 
than an uncircumcised person, i. e. 7 a Gentile or heathen man. In 
a word, not external privileges or pre-eminence, in themselves con¬ 
sidered, but the use which is made of them, entitles any one to di¬ 
vine approbation or favour. 

How much the Jews attributed to circumcision, is strikingly illus¬ 
trated in a passage of the Talmud (Shcmotfi Rabba, sect. 19. fob 
118): “Said Rabbi Berachias, When heretical, apostate, and im¬ 
pious Jews say: ‘We cannot go down to hell because we are 
circumcisedwhat does the blessed God do ? He sends his angel, 
et pneputia eorum at trail it, ut, ipsi praputiati [uncircumcised] in 
infernum descendant.” 

(26) ’Edv oZv ... . p-jAdcGp, if moreover , the uncircumcised keep the 
precepts of the law. oZv here, as often, serves merely for the external 
connection of vers. 25, 26, and not to point out a logical inference, 
deduction, &c., (which it frequently does). It might be rendered 
then or so. But verses 25, 26 seem to be simply parallel cases ; and 
if so, moreover , is a more appropriate rendering. 1 Ar.po[Suaz!a t abstract 
for concrete, as exhibited in the translation.—A/za/ci/xara, precepts , 

• t ; ■ • 

01%) 7 } . . . . \oyi6&Ti<stTcu, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision ? That is, shall not he, in a heathen state, be ac¬ 
cepted as readily as a Jew who obeys in a state of circumcision? 
In other words: Neither circumcision, nor the want of it, deter¬ 
mines our deserts in the view of our Maker and Judge ; but a spirit 
of filial obedience. “ If ye love me, ye will keep my command¬ 
ments.”—E ig m^To/M 7 }v is after the Hebrew analogy, which puts £ 
before a noun designating that into which another thing has been 
changed, or which it has become, e. g. y Dn^n, be men , 1 Sam. 

iv. 9; ‘Jehovah made the rib a woman y Gen. ii. 22 . The 
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parallel between dxgofiuarta yiyoviv in ver. 25, and tig 'Tegiro/j.riv \oyiadfi- 
MTGu ver. 26, is very obvious. 

The possibility that a heathen might keep the law, is here most 
plainly admitted; but this gives no ground for saying that such a 
case has ever actually existed. Still, the principle enforced is the 
same; and the assumption of such a ease gives great force to the 
apostle’s reasoning. 

(27) K at xgm? .... reXoyffa, yea 7 he who keeps the law in his na¬ 
tural uncircumcised state , shall condemn . Kai affirmantis f qualify¬ 
ing xom7. ’Ex. <pv<ftojg between the article and its following noun, takes 
of course the place of an adjective. plainly means here what 

we call a state of nature , in distinction from a state in which a reve¬ 
lation is enjoyed. The apostle states here and in the preceding verse, 
as before remarked, a principle for illustration merely; he does*not 
aver, that what he describes is matter of historical fact; for this would 
contradict the whole tenor and object of his reasoning in general, 
which is to show that all men without exception have sinned , and 
therefore that all without exception must be saved by grace through 
faith in Christ, and can be saved only in this way. The efforts to 
prove from such passages as the present that there have been hea¬ 
then who kept the whole law of God, are surely fruitless. The 
main argument of the apostle himself falls to the ground, if this be 
once admitted. It seems quite plain, that the whole is merely a sup¬ 
posed case—supposed for the sake of illustrating a principle; and in 
the process of argumentation, nothing is more common than this. 

2s ror , . . . vopov [condemn] thee who art a transgressor of the 
law , although enlightened by the Scriptures and a partaker of cir¬ 
cumcision . A/a y^a.fL(MCLTog xal here coming between the arti¬ 

cle tqv and its corresponding noun KaoaftdTriv, evidently perform the 
office of adjectives qualifying Kapafidryv. The hid here is hid condi¬ 
tionis vel status, if I may so speak. A/a is not unfrequently placed 
before nouns which designate state or condition; e. g ., Korn. iv. 11, 
those who believe hi dxgoffuffTiag, in an uncircumcised state; 2 Cor. ii. 
4, I have written this hid ^oWuv haxgvuiv, in a state of much iveeping; 
2 Cor. v. 10, that every one may receive rd hid rov ad^arog, [accord¬ 
ing to] the things done in a bodily state; Heb. ix. 12. 2 Pet. i. 3. 
1 John v. 6 ; see Bretschn. Lex. hid I. 2. c. The idea intended to be 
conveyed by the apostle, is quite plain; viz. * If a Gentile should do 
what the law requires, would not this show that you are worthy of 
condemnation who transgress the law, although you enjoy the light 
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of revelation and the privileges which a state of circumcision con¬ 
fers ?’ 

(28) Ou ya% .... lor tv, for he is not a Jew who is one externally; 
?. e. y who is descended from Abraham, is circumcised, and enjoys the 
privileges of a written revelation, is not a Jew in the important and 
spiritual sense of the word; he is merely an external (not an inter¬ 
nal) Jew. The grammatical construction completed without any 
ellipsis, would be, 6 sv rut tpavep-jj [*Iou5a/o;], ojx f lovda7b; sgtiv . 

Ovbz ij sv ... . tT'OtTo/Ar), nor is that which is external , [merely] in 
the flesh circumcision; i. e., that is not circumcision in its high and 
true sense, which is merely external, which pertains merely to the 
flesh. The sentence filled out would read thus: oifo % sv ru> (pavtg'jj 

[vTEP/TO/Z,/], SV GCL0X.I [‘TE^'TO/^J, ‘TSgITOfMT) [fGT/], 2. tlTIC r7S?t? 0/17}. 

(29) ’ Aaa’ b sv ... . 1 lovbaTog, but he who is a Jew in the hidden part; 
i. e. y who is spiritually or internally a Jew, such an one only de¬ 
serves the appellation ’loubccTo;. The elause filled out w ould stand 
thus: aW* o ev tcJ xgu'rryj ’loySct/oj ^lo-jhalog scrtv\ ; which latter clause 
the mind of the writer supplied from the first part of ver. 28. 

Ka/ mgtro/ii} .... y^d/i/iari, and the circumcision oj the heart , a 
spiritual not a literal one , [is the true circumcision.] There is the 
same ellipsis here, as in the preceding clause, rrsptro/iT} U-iv being un¬ 
derstood after ov yga/x/xar/. The words rrvsv/iart oj ypd/i/iurt, GEcuine- 
nius, Grotius, and most interpreters construe as referring to the Holy 
Spirit and to the precepts of the law ; i. e ., circumcision of the heart 
wrought by the operation of the Holy Spirit, not by following merely 
the literal precepts of the law. The sense is good, and the doctrine 
true; but I apprehend that the writer here uses cwu/tar/ and ypd/i/ian 
merely as adjectives or adverbs to characterize more graphically the 
rrsPiTopri Tcagdicig w hich he had just mentioned. 

03 o streetvo$ .... 0=oD whose praise is not of men , but of God; 
that is, the praise of the Jew’, who is truly a Jew T after the hidden or 
internal man, is not of men but of God. “ Man looketh on the out¬ 
ward appearance, but God looketh on the heart.” The Jews con¬ 
sidered it as a great privilege and a ground of high pre-eminence 
over others, that they were descended from Abraham, were circum¬ 
cised and were entrusted with the Scriptures. 1 All this,* says the 
apostle/ does not entitle them in thelcast degree to the praise of God. 
The state of the heart in the internal man, is w hat he considers ; and 
this alone is of any real moral value in his sight.’ i You,’ says lie, 

1 who arc nothing more than external Jews, are not Jew s in the high 
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and noble Bense which will make you to be heirs of the grace of life 
or of the promises of God. You have, because of your external 
privileges, no pre-eminence over the heathen on the score of moral 
accountability . All men, in regard to such an accountability, stand 
on a level, for each will be judged according to the law under which 
he acted ; the Gentiles by the law of nature, the Jews by revelation.’ 


CHAP. III. 1—20. 


Notiiikg was more natural than for the Jew, who had entertained the most elevated notions 
of the advantages to which lie was entitled from his extei'nal privileges, to feel strong objections 
to such a representation of the apostle as reduced Jews and Gentiles to a level in a moral 
respect. It was to be expected that the Jew would indignantly ask (and so the apostle rc~ 
presents him as asking): ' Of wliftt advantage then can Judaism be ? That is, provided the 
case is as you represent it to be,’ vcr. 1. To this the apostle replies in ver. 2, that the benefit 
of more light wuh conferred by eucb a privilege. But the Jew, not satisfied with a claim to pre¬ 
eminence of tliis kind, further iuquircs, how the apostle’s views could be reconciled with God’s 
fidelity to the promises which he had made to the Jews, ver. 3. The apostle replies, that this 
fidelity must not for a moment be called in question, hut that we mu9t adopt the sentimeut of 
David (Ps. li. 4) ia regard to this, ver. 4. ..The Jew still dissatisfied, urges further questions, by 
which he intends to hedge up the apostle’s way: ‘ If the sius of the Jewish uution serve to render 
more conspicuous the justice of God, is it not unjust that he should punish us?’ vcr. 5. Not at 
all, replies the apostle; f6r on tbe same grouud you might object to the truth, that God will 
judge the world, and of course punish the wicked; for his justice will be displayed in such a way 
ns to redound to his glory, ver. 6. The Jew, not yet satisfied, asks: ‘ If God’s faithfulness become 
more conspicuous by my unfaithfulness, why should I be condemned?’ ver. 7. To which the 
apostle replies that he might ju6t ae well say : * Let us do evil that good may come;’ which in 
fuel some did charge him with saying, although they deserved condemnation for so doing, inas¬ 
much ns the chnrgc was false. 

The Jew again asks, with evident disappointment: ‘How then have we Jews any pre-emi¬ 
nence over the Geuliles?' To which the apostle replies: 1 ou have noue, in respect to the matter 
that I am discussing. All arc sinners. Your own Scriptures do abundantly bear testimony that 
your nation are transgressors, ns well as the heathen. Prophets of different agC9 have borne 
testimony which conveys charges of the most aggravated nature, vers. 10—18. Now ns what is 
thus said In the Scriptures was pluiuly said concerning the Jews, it follows, that your own sacred 
buok9 bear testimony to the same doctrine which I affirm to be true. ConsequentVy the whole 
world, Jews and Gentiles, arc guilty before God, ver. 19 ; for by works of law none can be justi¬ 
fied, inasmuch as the law condemns ail transgressors, aud sets forth their criminality instead of 
declaring their Justification. 


(i) T/ our . . . . 1 Icvda/ou ; what advantage then hath the Jew ? 
or, what pre-eminence hath the Jeiv? —Ouv then , is very often joined 
with Tf in interrogative?. Both words united signify us much as [a 
say : i Allowing what you affirm, then how can this or that take place 
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or how can it be 80 or ao V —n eycaov signifies that which exceeds or 
abounds , precedence , preestantia . Sentiment : “ If what you say is 
true, then how is the Jew in any better condition than the Gentile, 
or what pre-eminence has he over him ?* 

"II rig .... 'TTwiro/xrig, or what is the advantage or profit of cir¬ 
cumcision? That is, if the Jew is subject to the same condemning 
sentence a 3 the Gentile, of what use is the rite of circumcision, and 
the relation in which it places him to the people of God? 

(2) noXu .... rgoxov, much [advantage] in many respects , or in 
every respect . Rendered in this latter way, rrdvrcc would refer of 
course to something in the preceding context, and every respect 
would mean, every one already touched upon, e . g ., in ii. 17—23. 
Literally interpreted, rrdvra must mean in all respects. But the real 
sense of the phrase here is better given by the translation, in various 
or many respects y in a variety of ways . 

Ueuj-ov fjtkv ydi .... 0£oS, the principal one however is y that they 
were entrusted ivith the oracles of God. Beza~ renders xputov, prima- 
rium illud est quod . But Tholuck takes the /xb which follows rrrirov t 
to be the /xb of a protasis y to which indeed no apodosis succeeds. lie 
says, that * it agrees well with the fire of Paul’s mind, to regard him 
as having forgotten what was to follow, or to have considered the 
first thing here suggested as adequate to his purpose, without sug¬ 
gesting any more.’ But I must at least feel greater necessity than 
I see here, before I can adopt such a solution. Uoujtov clearly means, 
in some cases, imprimis y maxime omnium , particularly , specially , 
most of all; e. g. y Matt. vi. 33. Luke xii. 1. 2 Pet. i. 20. iii. 3. 
1 Tim. ii. 1. In these cases, it does not signify first in such a sense 
as implies a second in order, but first as the most eminent or most 
important thing in the writer’s mind or intention ; like the Hebrew 
e. g ti 0.^3 the most distinguished of nations, Num. 

xxiv. 20. Amos. vi. 6.—Tholuck further suggests, that ,<xb renders it 
probable that a protasis is here intended, although he does not think 
this decisive. And truly it is not decisive ; for /xb is not unfrequently 
used without any de following, both in the classical writers and in the 
books of the New Testament; e. g. y 2 Cor. xii. 12. 1 Thess. ii. 18. 
Rom. vii. 12. xi. 13. x. 1, where “ explicationi inservit;” and so /xb 
ydg in Acts xxviii. 22. 2 Cor. ix. 1. xi. 4. Heb. vi. 16. vii. 18 ; /xb 
ovv, Acts xxvi. 9. 1 Cor. vi. 4, 7, et alibi. Mb ydg, in cases such as 
those just cited, seems evidently designed to answer the place of the 
Latin equidem y quidem , i. e., to give intensity to a declaration ; and 
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fisv may in such cases be called fj.lv intensivum , or ftlv concessivum , 
viz. implying that what is asserted, is supposed to be conceded; or at 
least that the speaker thinks it plainly ought to be conceded. It is 
indeed true, that fisv may be said always to imply that another and 
different or opposite sentence or declaration must follow, although 
scarcely any usage is more frequent than the omission of this declar¬ 
ation in cases where it can be easily and naturally supplied by the 
reader. In the case before us the implication is, that to Jews were 
committed the divine oracles, and not to other nations: i. e. y [ 0 / 'lovbahi] 
fLsv yd £ srrufrev^rjcfav rd "koyict rov 0£Oi», [Yet aXXa tdvr) be oux stt/ ffreut)Tjtfav x. r. 
?,.] See examples of the like nature, confirming and illustrating this 
principle, in Passow’s excellent lexicon, s. v. ju'ev, 2. g. In this wa y 
since the implied opposition gives emphasis to what is expressed, we 
come to the conclusion that fisv is to be taken in an emphatic sense, 
where it stands thus alone. 


As to the it has indeed of itself no necessary connection with 
or influence upon the (iU; and if the reader pleases, he may consider 
it as ydg illnstrantisj i . ydo standing before a clause designed to 
illustrate or confirm what precedes; which is the case with the clause 
in which yu% here stands 

In the case before us fisv yag implies, that the advantage [Ygwro(] of 
the Jew, it must be conceded, lay specially in his having the gift of 
a revelation filled with precious promises bestowed upon him. We 
may translate (ad sensum) thus: ( A peculiar advantage, as you must 
concede, is, that, &c.’; or, ‘ The most important advantage is, &c.’; 
both having substantially the same sense. 

* On .... ©eouisnot to be construed by taking \6yia as a Nomi¬ 
native, for it is the Accusative after It is a principle of 

the Greek language, that where a verb in its active voice governs 
the Accusative of a thing and the Dative of a person , the Accusa¬ 
tive is retained after a verb of the passive voice. Such is the case 
with 'r/o'rguw' see Luke xvi. 11. John ii. 24; compare for the passive 
voice, 1 Cor. ix. 17. Gal. ii. 7. 1 Thess. ii. 4. 1 Tim. i. 11. Tit. i. 3. 
So 1 requently in the classics; see Wahls Lex. in verb., also N. Test. 
Gramm. § 1(»8. 6. 

A 6yux, oraclesy like the of the Hebrews, means any kind of 
di/ine response or communication, effatum divinum . Here, as verse 
3 shows, the \6yia has special reference to those oracles which con¬ 
tain promises respecting the Messiah, the Jewish nation, &c. 

In regard to the general sentiment of the verse, it is as much asYo 
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say, that more light, and better spiritual advantages were bestowed 
upon the Jews than upon the Gentiles. Access to the Scriptures 
would give more light; the promises offered encouragement to a life 
of piety; and in consequence of the state in which revelation placed 
the Jews, to them were made the first offers of the gospel. It should 
be remarked here, that the apostle contents himself for the present 
with naming merely one ground of advantage which the Jew had. 
The pressure of objections seems to have occasioned his omission of 
other grounds of precedence. The reader will find others in chap, 
ix. 1. seq. 

(3) T/ ydg; what then ? The usual inode of asking questions, 
ya% being very often joined with an interrogation: see Passow on 
yao. It seems to be yug intensivum, in most of such cases ; as Acts 
xvi. 37, oh yag, not at all , 2 Tim. ii. 7. Job vi. 8. Phil. i. 18. In 
the present case, ydo seems to have a reference to what had been said 
in the preceding verse. The course of thought appears to be thus : 

‘ What then shall we say to this, viz., to that which I am now about 
to suggest V That is ; i Allowing what you have said to be true, 
then if some of the Jews were unfaithful, as you intimate, would not 
this detract from the veracity of the divine promises V 

E/’ ii-larr^av .... xa7a^y/ t 6u ; if some were unfaithful , will their 
unfaithfulness render ' void the faithfulness of God ? That is, if 
some of the Jews have been unfaithful to the covenant, and are in 
no better condition than the heathen, how will this consist with the 
fidelity of God in respect to his promise made to the Jewish nation? 
— ’H-farrjcrair is from acr/tfrew, which comes from ama-cg unfaithful , 
(tfiarog often means faithful ). *Acncrrew therefore means, not to he 
* t 6 r 6 g, i. q., to be unfaithful , treacherous , &c. viz. in respect to 
their covenant with God. The meaning is : i If the Jews practi¬ 
cally disregard, i. e ., would not dutifully receive and obey, divine 
revelation, &c.’— Xlisnv, fidelity, faithfulness in keeping promises; 
compare Matt, xxiii. 23. 2 Tim. ii. 13, and perhaps Gal. v. 22. 
1 Tim. i. 4, 19. Rev. ii. 19. xiii. 10. The fjji] before a^nsria auru/v 
is interrogative and employed here (as usual) in a question to which 
a negative answer is of course expected; see New Testament. Gramm. 
§ 153, 4. 

M )5 yevoiro, hoc minime eveniat! Let not this be supposed; or not 
at all, by no means ! Optative of ym^ai joined with a negative. 
This should be included in verse 4. The Hebrew »^n corre- 
sjfbnds to this. 
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( IJ rn'sadoj Si ... . -^/evtfrrig, but let God be | accounted'] true , and 
every man false . ' W^g means veracious , faithful to his word or 
promise. —Yeucrrrjg is the opposite of dx^g, The meaning is : Let 
God be regarded as faithful although all men should thereby be 
deemed guilty of unfaithfulness; i. e much more becoming and 
proper is it, that men should impute unfaithfulness to themselves 
than to God. The second I have rendered and here, although it 
appears to be adversative . The sentiment is not injured by this 
version, and the repetition of but is avoided. 

To confirm the pious sentiment which he had just uttered, the 
apostle appeals to an expression of David (Ps. li. 7), where, in signi¬ 
fying his penitence in view of his past transgressions, he says (Sept. 
Ps. 1. 4): u Against thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight, o-T rug dv . . . . xg/WtW <js, so that thou mayest be justified 
when thou speakest (or in thy words an <l he clear when 

thou art judged .” The Psalmist means to say, that as he had 
sinned in a grievous manner against God, so God is to be justified 
and acquitted altogether, when he reproves him for his sin and pro¬ 
nounces against it the sentence of condemnation. The like use would 
Paul make of the sentiment contained in these words. * Let us not/ 
says he, ‘attempt to justify ourselves when we arc accused of being 
unfaithful; but let us justify God in all respects, when he condemns 
our conduct and vindicates his own. 5 

T> Totg \oyotg <rou means, when thou utterest reproof or condemna¬ 
tion; i. c. y the connection in which it stands gives it of necessity 
such a turn.—N r/.r^^g, mightest overcome , Heb. mightest be 

pure, i. e. y mightest be adjudged to be pure, held to be guiltless or 
faultless. So in Rabb. Hebrew, and in the Gemara means vin- 
cerc in causa. lie who in a judicial contest was adjudged to be 
pure or guiltless , of course was the victor; and on this account the 
Septuagint vtxr^g (adopted by the apostle) is a translation of the 
Hebrew ad sensum y although not ad verbum. 

’Ev Tip xpvscrOat ere, Flatt, Reichc, and others construe as being in 
the passive voice. The Hebrew runs thus : 7f?m • • ■ • rp???. 
when thou speakest .... when thou judgest y or in the judgment of 
thee y i. e. y when thou art judged. The sense here seems plainly to 
require us to understand the meaning as passive; for the apostle 
designs to say, that when the doings of God are judged of by his 
creatures, he must be acquitted. So in the present case, he must 
be acquitted of all unfaithfulness. The Psalmist (Ps. li. 7) employs 
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the verb n3|]ji in its active sense, meaning to say, that when God 
condemns lie will act justly* The use which the apostle makes of 
the sentiment, is of the same nature ; for he means to say : ‘ In pro¬ 
nouncing sentence or condemnation upon men, thou art to be justi¬ 
fied, and if thou art called in question for this, thou wilt prove to 
be victor, or come off clear in the contest.’ 

(5) E/ 3= . . . . ovvlarrici, but if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of God* Ae “addit vim interrogation^ et usurpatur 
praesertim intcrrogatione repetita,” Bretschn. Lex. b\ 3. b . The sense 
of 3s is plainly adversative here .—' Abr/.ia is here the generic appella¬ 
tion of sin, for which a specific name (acr/cv/a) was employed in ver. 
3, and is used in ver. 7. In like manner, the Bixouoc-jvr, in ver. 

5, which, is a generic appellation, is expressed by a specific one (t/s-v) 
in ver. 3, and by a\r t fotct in ver. 7. The idea is .substantially the 
same, which is designated by these respectively corresponding appel¬ 
lations. Fidelity , uprightness , integrity , are designated by rriartv, dr/.cuo• 
ovvrjv, and aX^e/a* while ama-ia, ubr/Ja, and ^evff/jLctr/, designate unfaith¬ 
fulness^ want of upriglitnessy and false dealing . All of these terms 
have more or less reference to the covenant, or compact (so to 
speak), which existed between God and his ancient people. But in 
the present verse, they are to be taken in a sense somewhat more 
enlarged. 

Aix<xiofijvr t v 0fOL/ does not here mean (as it does m most cases where 
it is used in this epistle), the justification which is of God; it desig¬ 
nates the divine justicey as the context clearly shows. For here 
the apostle (or the objector) is speaking of that attribute of God, 
ivhich is concerned with the judging or punishing of offenders . Of 
course, the retributive justice of God must be understood by 3/xa/o. 

0vv7}v 0eou. 

Suv/tfrjjcr/, sets off to advantagey shoivs forth, renders conspicuous* 
—T/ ; what shall we say ? That is, how can we persevere in 

maintaining that the unbelieving part of the Jewish nation will be 
cast off, so long as even their very unbelief will be instrumental in 
setting off to more advantage, or in rendering more conspicuous, the 
retributive justice of God, and so of causing the more glory to his 
name ? The equivalent of ri egov/itv, is common in the Rabbinic 
writings, where it runs thus: quid est dicendum f 

This is usually expressed by the abbreviation 

M») ubtxog .... lp/r t \; is God unjust, who inflicts punishment? If 
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the interrogation were here made by w ou, is not, etc. the solution of 
the sentence would be easy. But w corresponds to the Latin num- 
ne, and asks a question to which a negative answer is usually ex¬ 
pected as a matter of course. The Attics employed it, however, 
with somewhat greater liberty, and in cases where a negative answer 
did not of course follow. On the contrary, ou is used as an interro¬ 
gation, where an affirmative answer is of course expected. For an 
example of both cases : Mi ) SoxeT cot rouro e7vou euyfleg; Does this seem to 
you foolish ? Ans. No. Ou xal xaXo'v l<sn rb dya&ov ; Is not a good 
thing something excellent ? Ans. Yes. We cannot translate, there¬ 
fore, as Turretin and many others have done: Nonne injustus Deus , 
dum infert iram ? i. e,, is not God unjust, etc. This would indeed 
make the sentiment more easy and intelligible, when viewed as com¬ 
ing from the objector; for that it is to be attributed to him appears 
from the sequel, xard av^w-rov Xeyaj. After all, however, nearly the 
same sentiment comes out of the passage in another way. The ob¬ 
jector asks: T/ egou/xev; /ij dd/xog x. r. X. ; That is; * Can it be now that 
God deals unjustly in the infliction of punishment [as your posi¬ 
tions would seem to indicate]?* The answer is in the negative of 
course: pi) ylvoirt. The objector means by the question which he puts, 
the same thing as to say; 1 1 cannot believe your representation, for 
it would make God unjust.* 

The immediate occasion for such a question on the part of the 
objector, seems to be furnished, of course, by the sentiment of the 
preceding verse. God, says the apostle, is to be justified in his con¬ 
demning : yea, he is altogether to be vindicated in it, even if all men 
are by him found guilty of unfaithful and treacherous dealing. ‘ But,' 
replies the objector, c on your ground we may go on and say, that 
glory redounds to God because of such dealing on the part of men , 
for this gives opportunity for God to display his justice to greater 
advantage than it could otherwise have been displayed. Why not, 
now, carry these considerations forward, and come to the result to 
which they would naturally lead ? Why not conclude, that God is 
unjust when he inflicts punishment ? For this would seem to be a 
necessary consequence, if it be true that his justice is displayed to 
the greatest advantage by reasun of the wickedness of men, and he 
thus gets to himself the more honour and glory. 

Tholuck attributes ^ o Qtbg x. r. X. to the apostle himself, as an 
answer to the preceding question. But the xard uvOgurrov Xeya and the 
M yhotro which follow, seem to me clearly to decide against this. 

i 
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Kara ccvQgwrrov Xeyo:, I speak after the manner of men; i. e. } I speak 
as men are often accustomed to do. The expression itself is general; 
but the class of men whom the writer has in his mind here, arc 
plainly the objectors to his doctrine. The expression xara avfouKov 
Xeyw may mean : I speak more humano y L e.> in such a manner as is 
intelligible to men, in such language as men may comprehend; so 
uvfyuxtvov Xsya, in Rom. vi. 19; and xara avQpwKov Xsyoj, in Gal. iii. 15, 
In the sense first attributed to the phrase, the Greek and Latin wri¬ 
ters often use the like expression ; e. g. } Aristoph. Ranas, ver. 1090, 
tv jj <pgdfytv avQgwreug t which one must describe in a ivay that is usual 
among men; Athen. Deipnos. Tom. III. Lib. IX. 29, dvibiu-r/vw; XaXe/V, 
to speak like other folks. So Cicero: hominum more dicere , de Div. 
II. 64. In like manner the Rabbins, when they wish to express 
what is commonly understood or affirmed by men in general, say : 
HJON ’HpjO as men usually affirm , or say. 

(6) Mjj y'svoiroj by no means . This is the negative answer, given 
by the apostle to the question : ddty.bg x. r. x. 

’Ecre/ Kug .... xoff/zov; otherwise , how shall God judge the world ? 
i. e ., if it is not to be denied that God is unjust, or if we must con¬ 
cede that he is unjust, then how shall we admit the doctrine of a 
future or general judgment? —’Ecre/, otherwise; comp. Rom. xi. 6, 22. 
1 Cor. v. 10. vii. 14. xiv. 16. xv. 29. Ileb. x. 2, et alibi. The ques¬ 
tion, ‘ How shall God judge the world?’ is founded on the conces¬ 
sions or established opinion of the Jews respecting a judgment-day, 
which were well known to the apostle. The expression implies as 
much as to say: L You Jews concede that there will be a time of 
judgment, when God will punish the wicked and reward the righteous. 
But how can this be, if your objections have any force ? The retri¬ 
butive justice of God will be rendered conspicuous, when the w icked 
shall be condemned and punished, and God will be glorified thereby, 
just as in the present case ; if this then be a reason w’hy God should 
not punish, it is a reason why there should be no judgment; and in 
order to be consistent, you must deny this also.’ 

In this w ay w'e see, that the argument of the apostle is in a man¬ 
ner ad hominern , being founded on the concessions and established 
opinion of the Jews; which, however, in this instance, was in itself 
a well-founded and correct opinion. 

Venema, however, with Ernesti, Limborch, Koppe, Cramer, Stolz, 
Reiche, and others, contend that xoV/aoj here means only the heathen; 
and Reiche has endeavoured, at great length, to establish this intei- 
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pretation. But I do not see any thing to be gained from it. The 
Jews admitted a general judgment as well as a judgment of the hea¬ 
then. Why then could not Paul argue from this as well as from the 
other ? The nerve of the argument is the same in both cases ; and 
this is, that 6 because God brings good out of evil, he is not therefore 
bound to remit the punishment of the evil, which must be inflicted 
at the day of judgment.’ 

(7) e; yao .... avrou, stilly if the truth of God has abounded the 

more unto his glory , on account of my false dealing, Tholuck un¬ 
derstands these to be the words of the apostle. To me they appear 
very plainly to be the words which he attributes to the objector. 
The yag at the beginning of the verse refers to an implied thought 
in the mind of the objector, viz., i My objection is still valid; for (ydp) 
if the truth, &c.’ As to aX^s/aand ^euo/^ar/, see on verse 5, ’AX^e/a 
here means, God’s faithful dealings with his people, both in his 
threats and promises; means their unfaithfulness as to his 

covenant, their false and treacherous dealings in respect to their vows 
and obligations. Sentiment : i If the veracity and faithfulness of God 
are rendered more conspicuous, and this unto his own glory, by the 
false and deceitful conduct of his covenant people, why, &c.’ Ileiche 
insists here, that dxiji)aa must refer to true religion in opposition to 
idolatry (-^Dff/xa); and so he makes out the verse to apply to the hea¬ 
then, Wh) ? then does he not refer dXrjdrig and ^£varr t gy in verse 4, to 
the heathen? Is it not evident that the nouns here merely corre¬ 
spond to the adjectives there ? Why should the sense then oblige 
us to make a different reference of the meaning ? 

The nice observer of idiom will note, that the conditional sentence 
here, beginning with %} lias an Aor. Indie. (zwifuMivei) in it, and 
therefore indicates that the speaker here states a case which he did 
not believe could take place, i, e. y it could not take place in the man¬ 
ner and measure that the language might seem to import. It is 
conditionality not founded on probability, but stated for the sake of 
objection. See New Test. Gramm. § 129. 3. d . 

T# eVi . . . . xeivopat ; then why am I still condemned as a sinner ? 
That is, why should I suffer punishment on account of that very thing 
which has contributed to the glory of God, inasmuch as it has oc¬ 
casioned the greater display of his perfections ? 

(8) Ka/' fLt] . . . . dyadd; shall we then [say], («5 it is slanderously 
reportedy and as some afij'in that we do say): Let us do evil that 
good may cornel As w is simply interrogative here, it cannot be 
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rendered (as in our English version), not. M?j is connected with 
igov/Mv or Xeyu/Mev understood, as appears from the following clause 
with on ; or it may be connected simply with troirjcu/Mev. The answer 
of the apostle is by a question which strongly implies disapproba¬ 
tion of the sentiment in the preceding clause; 4 Shall we then speak 
out and say; Let us do evil that good may come ? as some do actu¬ 
ally, although slanderously, accuse us of saying.’ 'Or/, when the 
verse is thus explained, may be regarded as a particle marking cited 
icords (for so it is often used in all parts of the New Testament), 
viz., the words troirjcuipev x . r. X. Or the whole may be construed thus: 
Shall we say, then , that we may do evil , &c. Kai is here a continua- 
tive of the apostle’s reply to the objector. 

literally, we are slanderously reported , viz., it is slan¬ 
derously reported that we say, etc. In the paragraph above, I have 
rendered ad sensum rather than ad literam . 

The occasion given for the enemies of the gospel thus to slander 
Paul and others, was, that he preached the doctrine, that God would 
be glorified by the display of his justice in the condemnation of sin¬ 
ners, and that where sin abounded grace did much more abound; 
doctrines easily abused by a carnal mind, but which contain truths 
awful and delightful. Would God that abuse of them might have 
never extended beyond the apostolic age! 

T £lv rb x^xa hdr/,6v ecn, whose condemnation is just. He means, that 
the condemnation of those who falsely attributed such doctrines to 
the apostles and other preachers, was just; in other words, that their 
offence was of such a nature as to deserve punishment. 

(9) T/ ouv; What then? The question is by the objector; and 
Gov, iii such a connection, implies as much as to say ; 4 What now 
can be gathered from all this ?’ 

Xlfioe^oii'^a; Lfave we [Jews] any preference? That is, allowing 
all that you have said to be true, what preference now can we assign 
to the Jews? Have they any ground at all for a claim of superiority ? 

may be construed as in the Passive, L e ., are we preferred? 
—Have we any precedence ? So in Plut. de Stoic. to 7$ dyado?* tract 
cr&ocr^xg/, xar oufov cr£oep£o/xevo/£ i/trb roZ A tog, i. e ., this is necessary for the 
good, who are not indulged at all with a preference by v 7upiter. 

Ou ‘7rdvTojg' none at all; i . e ., none as it respects the great point in 
debate, viz., whether all men are sinners before God, and under the 
condemning sentence of his law. So the latter part of the verse 
leads us to explain the sentiment; and a comparison with vers. 1, 2, 
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above, and ix. 1— 5, will oblige us thus to interpret it; for superi¬ 
ority of another kind, i. e ., in external advantages, is there directly 
asserted of the Jews by the apostle himself. 

n^or}T6acd/u.£da .... tlvai, for we have already made the charge 
against both Jews and Gentiles , that they are all under sin. I cannot 
find, in the best lexicons, any evidence that <7rgocurdo/j,ai means di¬ 
rectly to prove. Alria is accusation , cause, ground, reason ; hence the 
verb cLtridofMat means to accuse, to show cause, &c.; generally in a bad 
sense, implying the preferring or supporting of a charge against any 
one. According to this, the apostle means to say, that having 
already advanced or supported the charge against Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles of being sinners without exception, and of standing in need of 
the mercy proffered by the gospel, of course he cannot now concede, 
that the Jews have any exemption from this charge, or any ground 
of preference to the Gentiles, so far as the matter of justification is 
concerned, n^r/atfa/xeda, however, may here mean, and probably 
it does mean, we have shown reason why , or we have supported the 
charge that, & c. 

'r<p' d(j,a^Ttav means, under the power, or control of sin, subject to 
its dominion. 

(10) Kadu; yeygavrou x. r. X. What is the object of this appeal ? 
Evidently it is to illustrate and confirm the point now in debate. 
And what then is this point ? Why plainly, that the Jews have no 
preference over the Gentiles, so far as their guilt and inability to 
justify themselves are concerned. The apostle had just said (in 
answer to the question put by a Jew, Have we any pre-eminence ?) 
Ou ‘Tavrwf. Why not ? Because he had already shown reason why 
the Jews, as well as the Gentiles, are involved in the charge of uni¬ 
versal guilt; therefore, both were in the same condition, with respect 
to their need of a Saviour. What then is the object of further proof 
or illustration here ? Surely it must be the point in question, viz., 
whether in fact the Jews, equally with the Gentiles, lie under the 
imputation of guilt before God. The quotations then, have special 
reference to the Jews. So Chrysostom, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, 
Elatt, and others. So verse 19 obliges us to construe the quota¬ 
tions in question. 

The quotations are taken from various parts of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, and mostly in the words of the Septuagint. The general 
Btrain and object of them is to show, that in ancient times charges 
of guilt were made against the Jews, not less aggravated than those 
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now made by the apostle. The Jew could make no satisfactory 
reply to this, so long as he allowed the full weight and authority of 
the Old Testament. The apostle then, by adducing such charges 
from the Jewish Scripture, says in effect: ( You cannot accuse me 
of making strange and novel charges against you. Your own Scrip¬ 
tures are filled with charges of the like nature.* 

That such is the general object of the quotations which follow, 
there seems to be no good reason to doubt. Certainly some of the 
passages adduced have not an unlimited signification, applicable to 
men of all times and all nations; at least they have not such a 
meaning in the Old Testament, in the connection in which they 
stand. Nothing can be more certain than that the writers of most 
of them arc not treating of the question, whether all men are de¬ 
praved ; but are advancing charges against the unbelieving and 
impious part of the Jewish nation. Now what characterized unbe¬ 
lieving Jews of old, may still be affirmed of them, i. e., of all who 
reject a Saviour. This must proceed from wickedness of heart; and 
therefore the apostle may apply to all who are guilty of it, those 
descriptions of wicked Jews which the Old Testament exhibits. 

Such seems to be the plain and obvious method of interpreting 
the quotations before us. I am well aware that they have not un- 
frcquently been understood and explained in a different way, viz., 
as having a direct bearing on the universal depravity of the human 
race. The context both in verses 9 and 10 shows, however, that 
such an assumption is not well-grounded, and that the citations have 
respect to the apostle’s argument in regard to the moral condition 
of all unbelieving Jews. I say unbelieving Jews; for it is not to his 
purpose to show that such as believe and are already justified, are 
still under the condemning sentence of the law; nor could this be 
said without contradicting what he frequently asserts, in the sequel 
of this epistle. 

In the way in which I interpret the quotations that follow, there 
is no difficulty with respect to the explanation of them, as they stand 
in the Old Testament. Butin the other method, which makes them 
universal propositions, and makes the original authors to speak 
directly to the point of universal depravity, the difficulty of exegesis 
is insurmountable. Several of these passages, as they stand in the 
Old Testament, must have absolute violence done to them, in order 
to make them speak in this manner. This in itself, is a strong reason 
for suspecting such an interpretation ; and when united with the 
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other reasons named, seems to be amply sufficient to justify us in 
rejecting it. 

Let us proceed to consider each of the quotations separately. 
*Qn oux . . . . tfg, is a quotation ad sensum of Ps. xiv. 1 ; where the 
Hebrew has f*?; and the Septuagint, oux ear/ no/Z)v xgqaro- 

rqra, oux ear/v eoog hog. In Ps. liii. (a repetition of Ps. xiv.), the Sep¬ 
tuagint has simply oux ear/ sro/wv ayadoV while the Hebrew is the same 
as above. It would seem, therefore, that the apostle had his eye or 
his mind upon Ps. xiv., when he made the quotation before us; and 
that he has varied from the diction , but followed the sense of the 
original. Instead of saying there is none that doeth good , he says, 
there is none righteous (idem per alia verba). The ouiSs elg of our 
text, evidently corresponds to the Septuagint oux eanv eo/g hog. 

(11) Oux i<rr/v auviMv .... &&6v, corresponds to the Hebrew 

whether there is any one who under- 
standetJiy who seeketk after Gody Ps. xiv. 2. The question in the 
Hebrew implies a negative; and a simple negative is made by Paul, 
who says, oux eanv x . r. X. The Septuagint runs literally : E# ear/ 
auv/Zv 7j sxfyrcbv rh &sov. Paul has cited ad sensum , and nearly ad 
verbum . 2 uv/uv instead of <ruwe/s, as from auv/'su the old root. See § 81 
of New Test. Gramm. Comp. § 80. 

(12) UdvTeg .... hog, cited exactly from the Septuagint version 
of Ps. xiv. 3. The Hebrew runs thus : 

sntea nrv no ten 

t v :v t ; - t | 

D3 

TV " * 

Whether all have gone out of the way , and together become cor¬ 
rupt ? None doeth goody not even one . Paul omits, as the Septua¬ 
gint also does, the interrogatory sense of the first clause, made by 

ten (which is co-ordinate with in the preceding verse), and ren¬ 
ders simply : ndvreg e^exX/v av* altogether ad sensum . 

The word auv/Zv in verse 11 means to have an enlightened know- 
ledgey viz. of God and duty. —'O exfyru* (Heb. Bfrl) means, to wor¬ 
ship Gody to seek him in acts of devotion, meditation, &c., to be a 
devoted worshipper .—’EgcxX/vccv in verse 11 means, have departed 
from the right way, from the paths of piety and happiness.—’Hy^f/cu- 
Q^aa,v t have become corrupty literally have ber.nme unprofitable or use- 
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less. But as the meaning is here a moral one, the first rendering is 
the most appropriate. 

In regard to the original meaning of these quotations, there seems 
not to be much room for dispute. Who is it of whom the Psalmist is 
speaking ? It is o citpguv, as ver. 1 determines. But are all men 
without exception cippovst ? Whatever may be the fact, yet it is not 
here asserted ; for in ver. 4 the workers of iniquity are expressly dis¬ 
tinguished from my people . In ver. 5, the generation of the righteous 
is distinguished from the workers of iniquity . It is plain, then, that 
the Psalmist is here describing two parties among the Hebrews; the 
one wicked, yea altogether corrupt; the other righteous, i. e. } belong¬ 
ing to the true people of God. 

The application of this passage by the apostle is plain. All unbe¬ 
lievers, all who put not their trust in Christ, are of the same charac¬ 
ter with those wicked persons whom the Psalmist describes. And 
what is now true of them, was once true of present believers, i. e. y 
before they became penitent. 

(13) T£tpo; .... sdo\iov<rav, verbatim with the Septuagint version 
of Ps. v. 10 (v. 9); which runs thus in the Hebrew: 

Di’na mna nap 

• • ■ • 


A n open sepulchre is their throats ; with their tongues do they flatter , 
or speak deceitful things. Sentiment: i As from the sepulchre issues 
forth an offensive and pestilential vapour; so from the mouths of 
slanderous persons issue noisome and pestilential words.’ Or if it 
may mean, as some suppose, that c their throat is like an open 
sepulchre, swallowing up and destroying all* (Reiche, Barnes), then 
what is the sense of their tongues ? This shows that noisome and 
pestilential falsehood and flattery or deceit , is the idea which is in¬ 
tended to be expressed.—’E5oX/ou<ra^ speak deceit , deceive. The form 
of the word is the Alexandrine or Boeotian -<rav instead of-v, which 
is frequent in the Impcrf. and 2nd Aorist; e. g., eXaffcaav, spadesav, &c., 
for eXaftov, spadov, &c. ’JLdoXiovaav stands for idoXlow, Imperfect active: 
see 1ST. Test. Gramm. § 65. 8. 

The context in Ps. v. shows, that the workers of iniquity there 
mentioned are the party opposed to David. Those who opposed the 
Son of Davidy are characterized by Paul in a similar manner. 

’lbs ua'trjduv rd ytiX*} auruiv, accords verbatim with the Septuagint 
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version of a part of Psalm cxl. 4. (cxl. 3). The Hebrew runs thus: 
toVlQip nnn away lion, t] ie poison of asps , or of the adder , is under 
their lips; L e their words are like poison, they utter the poisonous 
breath of slander. The phrase before us gives intensity to the pre¬ 
ceding description ; all of which, however, is not intended to desig¬ 
nate merely some specific kind of slander, but the sinful exercise of 
the tongue , which (as James expresses it) is crOg, 6 xocr/xos rijg ddtxlug, 
ill. b. 

Here again, the persons characterized are the enemies of David. 
What was said of them may be applied, as the apostle here intimates 
by the quotation, to all those who refused submission to < David’s 
Lord that sat upon his throne/ 

(14) r nv to ... . ye/ie/, runs thus in the Septuagint: Ou dgdg to 
GTO fiOi al/Tov ysfLei xa) itixftag xa / di\ov (Ps. ix. 7), which corresponds 

to the Hebrew in Psalm x. 7, excepting that oi) 

is added by the Seventy, and also fioXou. The apostle has quoted 
the Hebrew, as it would seem, and exactly ad sensum , the suffix pro¬ 
noun in being generic , and indicating a real plurality , which 
Paul expresses by <3*. 

The violent and embittered enemies of the Psalmist are here char¬ 
acterized. The application is the same as before. 

Ihxpag is used to translate the Hebrew which literally 

signifies fraud , deceit . But as false accusations are here meant, 
which tend to destroy reputation and confidence, and proceed from 
bitterness of spirit, so mxgia ( bitterness ) is employed to characterize 
them, it being used ad sensum in a general way. Or did the Seventy 
read bitterness ? 

(15—17) y O%tTg .... tyvwGav, abridged from Is. lix. 7, 8. The 
Septuagint and Hebrew run thus: 


O; Kodtg a vtZjv in) vrov7]g!av TgzyovGi, I D'l 


Drp^n 


ra’Xjvoi ixytai al/ict, xa) oi diaXtyi- 
o'( ao/ <t\)TO)V dtaXoyifffLo) d^rb <povuv' ovv- 
r^z/A/x-a xa) raXaiffUifta ev raTg odoTg 
avruv, xa) 656y e/fijvijs cux o7daff/. 


iv m nu^no dittoote v 3 

'v i i t v - » 

•nri * orn^Doa 

• v v i * : * " v i 


Here the expressions are altogether of a general nature, as they 
stand in the prophet, and plainly characterize a great part of the 
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Jewish nation in the time of the writer; compare Is. lix. 2, 4, 9— 
15. Of course this is still more directly to the apostle’s purpose, 
than the preceding quotations. Those correspond with his intention 
in the way of implication ; but the present quotation corresponds in 
the way of direct analogy* 

An inspection of the original will disclose how much the apostle 
has abridged it, in his quotation. Also in quoting he has substi¬ 
tuted ofyTg for raytvoi in the Septuagint ; then passing by a w T hole 
clause, viz., “ their thoughts are thoughts of evil,” he quotes the rest 
verbatim. Both the Seventy and Paul omit the Hebrew "i?3 in the 
phrase 'i?^ EPi, innocent blood. — ’Exy's*/, 1 Aor. Inf. comes from er.yju, 
Fut. HyibfS'j) (in the New Testament exyeu, as an Attic Fut. from 
the regular ixyeeaj, N. Test. Gramm. § 65. 3), 1 Aor. i^yja after 
the manner of verbs in X, /x, v, £. A few verbs in Greek follow this 
method of forming the first Aorist. See Gramm. § 65. 10. 
Sentiment: i They are ready and swift to engage in crimes of the 
highest degree; destruction and misery attend their steps , i. e ., where- 
ever they go, they spread destruction and misery around them. The 
way of happiness they take no knowledge of, or they give no heed 
to what concerns their own true welfare or that of others.’ 

(18) Ovx i<sn .... avruv, is exactly quoted from the Septuagint, 

and corresponds to the Hebrew, excepting the final ay-£v, which in 
the Hebrew and Septuagint is in the singular number. But then it 
is the singular generic , and so corresponds exactly in sense to the 
plural avTuv of the apostle. The Hebrew original is in Psalm xxxri. 
1, and it runs thus: P*?, there is no fear of God 

before his eyes; i. e., he has no reverence for God, no fear of 
offending him which puts any effectual restraint upon his wicked¬ 
ness. 

(19) OUa/aev be ... . XaXeT' now we know that whatsoever things the 
law saith, it addresses to those who are under the law ; i . e., we know 
that whatever the Old Test. Scriptures say, when they speak in the 
manner now exhibited, they address it to those who are in posses¬ 
sion of these Scriptures, viz., to the Jews.—Ae continuativum, nunc, 
German nun, English noiv, in the sense of a continuative. —T o7g ev rp 
vofLp, those who have a revelation or are under the law; tv conditionis, 
compare what is said on e* under chap i. 24. 

The object of the apostle is to show, that the Jew r s can in no way 
avoid the force of what is here said. It was originally addressed to 
the Jews, in a direct manner. What he has quoted w r as indeed 
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6poken at different times, to different classes of persons, and uttered 
by various individuals. But still the principle is the same. Jews 
are addressed; and the Jews are accused in the very same manner, 
i, e. } with equal force, by their own prophets whose authority is 
acknowledged, as they were accused by Paul. The principle then 
by which such an accusation is to be supported, is thus established. 
As to the actual application of this, and the facts respecting the 
conduct and character of the Jews in the apostle’s time ; all the 
writings of the New Testament, of Josephus, and others, and the 
direct assertions of Paul in this epistle, go to show that no injustice 
at all was done to them in the present case. 

It is this principle, viz., that in consistence with the fidelity of 
God to his promises, and consistently with the ancient Scriptures, 
the Jews might be charged with wickedness even of a gross character, 
and such as brought them as truly under the curse of the divine law 
as the polluted heathen were under it,—it is this, which the apostle 
has in view to establish by all his quotations; and this he does 
entirely establish. When thus understood, there remains no impor¬ 
tant difficulty respecting the quotations. lie did not need these proofs 
from Scripture, in order to settle the question about the depravity of 
the Gentiles . The Jews would reluctate only against the truth of the 
charges made against themselves. The character of the heathen was 
too palpable to be denied. That of the Jews, indeed, was scarcely 
less so in the eyes of others : but still, they themselves expected to 
escape divine justice, on the ground of being God’s chosen people . 
All expectation of this nature is overturned by the declarations and 
arguments of the apostle, in chaps, ii. iii. of this epistle. 

Such as undertake to prove universal depravity directly from the 
texts here quoted, appear to mistake the nature of the apostle’s argu¬ 
ment, and to overlook the design of his quotations. It is impossible 
to make the passages in the Old Testament, as they there stand, to 
be universal in their meaning, without doing violence to the funda¬ 
mental laws of interpretation. And surely there is no need of doing 
thus. The whole strain of the apostle’s argument at large, goes to 
establish universal depravity ; I mean the universal depravity of all 
who are out of Christ , and are capable of sinning. The doctrine is 
safe, without doing violence to any obvious principle of exegesis; 
which we never can do with safety. I need scarcely add, that Flatt, 
Tholuck, and nearly all distinguished commentators of the present 
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day, so far as I know, agree in substance with the interpretation 
which I have now given. Yet Reich e objects to the view here given, 
on the ground that it would represent Paul as arguing from his own 
authority and not from the Old Test. But what hinders such a sup¬ 
position? Does not Paul teach, exhort, reprove, make declarations 
and assertions, throughout the epistle, on his own authority? And 
had he not the same authority as the writers of the Old Testament? 
He appeals, indeed, to the Old Test, and often does so, for the satis¬ 
faction, or the confounding of the Jews. But we are not to suppose 
that Paul wrote this epistle without any reference to his own autho¬ 
rity as an apostle, after what he had set forth at the beginning of it. 
See some remarks on this subject on the next page. 

"Iva nav .... so that every mouth must he stopped , and the 
whole ■ world become guilty before God . "iva. has here the ecbatic 
sense, not the telic; for to assert that the Old Test, was written 
principally to stop the mouths of the guilty, would be a singular 
position indeed. See the excellent essay of Tittmann on iva, in the 
Bibl. Repository, No. I. of 1835.— TLav cvo/xa <poayjj, i. e. y every man ? 
all men, whether Jews or Gentiles, must be convicted of sin, and be 
unable to produce any thing to justify their conduct ; compare Job v. 
16. Ps. cvii. 42. The phraseology is borrowed from the custom of 
gagging criminals, i. e stopping their mouths in order to prevent apo¬ 
logy or outcry from them, when they were led out to execution.— 
T vod/xos, reus , sons , i. e., guilty, deserving of condemnation. 

But how extensive is the conclusion here? I answer, (1) It ex¬ 
tends to all who are out of Christ. I draw this conclusion, not so 
much from the mere forms of expression, such as crav erd/xa and tra; 6 
kUiloz, as I do from the nature and object of the apostle’s argument. 
What is this? Plainly his design is, to show that there is l^ut one 
method of acceptance with God now possible; and this is in the way 
of gratuitous pardon or justification. But why is this necessary in 
all cases ? The answer is: Because all have sinned. Certainly, if 
those who do not believe in Christ cannot obtain pardon without him, 
this is because they are sinners, and have no claim on the score of 
justice or law. 

But (2) All who are in Christ, i. e ., are justified, have once been 
sinners, and do still commit more or less sin, for which pardoning 
mercy becomes necessary. Once they were among the impenitent 
and unregenerate. What the apostle asserts then, in our next, of all 
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men, need not be limited, and should not indeed be limited, merely 
to those who are out of Christ at any particular time, but may be 
extended to all who were ever out of him. 

That this is a bond fide application of the principle which he here 
contends for, is clear from his own commentary on this doctrine in 
chap. iv. For what does he say there? He shows that even Abra* 
ham and David, as well as the grossest sinners, were justified only in 
a gratuitous way, being utterly unable to obtain the divine approba¬ 
tion on the ground of perfect obedience. What is the inference 
from all this ? Plainly that all men are sinners, and that none 
therefore can be saved by their own merits. So does verse 20 virtu¬ 
ally declare; and verse 23 says it explicitly. 

In form, the argument of Paul extends only to those who arc out 
of Christ ; but as this has once been the condition of all men without 
exception, so in substance it embraces all men without exception, 
who u by nature are children of wrath, being children of disobe¬ 
dience for u that which is born of the flesh, is flesh.” 

I cannot forbear to add, that it seems to me a wrong view of the 
apostle’s meaning in verses 10—19, which regards him as labouring 
to prove directly the universality of men’s depravity, merely by the 
argument which these texts afford. Paul has other sources of proof, 
besides that of argument; for if he himself was an inspired apostle, 
then surely his own declarations respecting the state of the heathen 
or Jews, were to be credited on just the same grounds as those of the 
ancient Psalmist and of the Prophets. Why not? And then, why 
should we be solicitous to show that every thing in Paul’s epistle is 
established by argumentation? Had the apostle no other way of 
establishing truth, except by argumentation? Arc not his own de¬ 
clarations, I repeat it, as weighty and credible as those of the ancient 
prophets ? If so, then we need not be anxious to retain the argu¬ 
ment as a direct one, in verses 10—19. Enough that it illustrates 
and confirms the principle which the apostle asserts, and for which 
he contends. The argument from this principle is irresistible, when 
wc once concede that Christ is the only Saviour of all men with¬ 
out exception; for this cannot be true, unless all men without excep¬ 
tion arc sinners. Of course I mean, all who are capable of sinning. 

(20) A ton .... avrov, because that by works of law shall no flesh 
be justified before him . A/or/, on account of because that , for . In 
this sense it differs little or nothing from yd§. It is not employed to 
designate a logical conclusion from premises, but stands before a 
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clause which assigns a reason or ground of something already 
affirmed. Turretin, Morus, Rosenm., Bretsch. (lex.) have here mis¬ 
taken it for therefore; and I was misled by their authority, in the 
first edition of this work. The appeal of Bretsch. (lex.) to Acts xvii. 
31. Rom. i. 21. viii. 7. 1 Pet. ii. 6, does not at all support his con¬ 
clusion, dion being employed in all these cases as above stated. 

Eeyo>v v6/mou, works of law , i. e ., such works as law requires; just as 
££ 7 <x 0soD means, ‘such works as God requires or approves;’ and so 
egya rou ’ ACga d(J>, John viii. 39, ra tgyot tou carso; ujauv [roD 5/a£&?.oi;], 
John viii. 14; ra epya ruv NixoXa/Tujv, Rev. ii. 6; and SO tgyet tt { ; 

— t?/$ ffagyJg —tou oiaQoXev —T7j; cr/crew;, &c., &c. From these and a 
multitude of other examples, which every good lexicon and every 
concordance will supply, it appears entirely plain that ipya and egy^; 
followed by a Genitive which qualifies it, mean something to be 
effected or done, which is agreeable to the command, desire, nature, 
&c. y of the thing which is designated by the Genitive noun. 

Concerning this usage, there is no just room to doubt. But the 
sense of vopou has been thought to be less obvious. Does vo/zo; then 
mean ceremonial law , or revelation in general, or the moral law 
whether revealed or natural ? Ambrose, Theodoret, Theophylact, 
Pelagius, Erasmus, Cornelius a Lapide, Grotius, Koppe, Ammon, 
uid others, have explained vg/lo; as meaning the ceremonial law. But 
ig this correct ? The meaning of a word which is capable of various 
significations, is always to be judged of by the object or design of the 
writer, so often as this is practicable. What then is the object of 
Paul in the present case? Surely it is, to show that both Gentiles 
and Jews need that gratuitous justification which the gospel pro¬ 
claims, and which Christ has procured ; compare iii. 9, rrav eroiia and 
-ra; 6 in iii. 19, ram; in ver. 23, together with ver. 29. Com¬ 
pare also chap. i. 19—32 with ii. 17—29. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the conclusion of the apostle is a general one, hav¬ 
ing respect to Jew and Gentile both. But how can it be apposite to 
say, in respect to the Gentiles, that they cannot be justified by the 
ceremonial law? Did the apostle need to make a solemn assevera¬ 
tion of this? Were the Gentiles sinners, because they had not kept 
the ritual laws of Moses? So the apostle docs not judge; see ii. 14, 
15, 2fi. How, then, can he be supposed to say in reference to the 
(t entiles (for the present verse refers to them as well as to the 
• lows), that by the law is the knowledge of sin? What knowledge 
ui the ceremonial law of Moses did the heathen possess? 
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I remark in the next place, that transgressions of the ritual law 
are no part of the accusation which the apostle here brings against 
the Jews. In chap. ii. 17—29, he accuses them of breaking moral 
laws; and after having enumerated a long catalogue of crimes com¬ 
mon among the Gentiles in chap. i. 19—32, he goes on immediately 
to intimate in chap. ii. l,seq.,that the Jews were chargeable with the 
same or with the like crimes. In ii. 14, seq., and ii. 26, seq., he in¬ 
timates that the law, inscribed upon the consciences and minds of the 
heathen, inculcated those very things with regard to which the Jews 
were sinners. In iii. 9, seq., he brings Jews and Gentiles under the 
same accusation, explicitly charging all with being sinners, and sin¬ 
ners against a law which was common to both; as chap. ii. 15, 16, 
26, seq., most explicitly show. 

Again; when it is asked in Rom. vi. 15, Shall we sin because we 
are not lirh ov but under grace ? what sense would there be in this 
question (which is supposed to be urged by an objector), provided 
the ceremonial law be meant ? Would an objector in the possession 
of his senses ask the question : * Have we liberty to break the moral 
law, i. *?., to sin, because we are not under the ceremonial V Or, 
i because the ceremonial law will not justify us, may we not break 
the moral \n\\V Yet vq(mov in Rom. vi. 15, is plainly of the same 
nature as vo/Mog in iii. 20. 

Finally ; the apostle every where opposes the d/xa/W; or 5/xa/o<ruv»j 
of the gospel, to that justification which results from works in gene¬ 
ral, works of any kind whatever; e . g., 2 Tim. i. 9. Eph. ii. 8, 9. 
Tit. iii. 5. Rom. iv. 2—5, 13—16. iii. 27. xi. 6. and in many other 
places. In all such cases, justification by works means a meritori¬ 
ous justification, while that which is by faith means a gratuitous 
justification. 

From all this it results, that vo/uov must here mean the moral law, 
whether written or unwritten, L e. } law in general, any law whether 
applicable to Gentile or Jew, any rule which prescribes a duty by 
obedience to which men might claim a promise of reward. Nor can 
this duty be limited merely to what is external. Surely the law of 
God, whether natural or revealed, does not have respect merely to 
the external conduct of men ; it also has reference to the state of 
their heart and feelings. So does Paul teach most explicitly, in 
Rom. ii. 28, 29, in Rom. ii. 16, and very often elsewhere. 

Understood in this way, the phrase egya vofiov is plain. Neither 
Jew nor Gentile can be justified before God on the ground of obe- 
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diencc, “ all have sinned and come short of the glory of God ;’ 
each one has broken the law under which he has acted ; the Gen¬ 
tiles, that which was written on their minds and consciences, ii. 14, 
15; the Jews, that which was contained in the Scriptures, ii. 27. 
Now as the law of God, revealed or natural, requires entire and ^'7- 
feci obedience, just so far as it is known and understood, or may be 
so without criminal neglect on the part of men ; and since “the soul 
which sinneth must die,” and “ he who offendeth in one point is 
guilty of allit follows of necessity that all men, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, while in an unconverted state, are under the condemning 
sentence of the law; and therefore that they cannot possibly claim 
acceptance with God on the ground of perfect obedience. Nay, so 
far are they from this, that they can expect nothing but condemna¬ 
tion and misery from simple retributive justice being exercised toward 
them under a pure system of law ; for “all have sinned,” and there¬ 
fore “all have come short of the glory of God.” 

In no other way, as it seems to me, can the general course of 
argument by the apostle be understood and interpreted so as to pre¬ 
serve consistency with the other parts of this epistle, and with his 
other writings, or so as to harmonize with the particular design and 
object of the writer. Accordingly Storr, Flatt, Tholuek (not to 
mention a multitude of the older commentators), have explained 
egywv vo&ov substantially in the same manner as I have done. 

I add merely, that the question here is, whether men in their 
present state and character, being actual transgressors, can be justi¬ 
fied by the law. The generic and abstract question, whether human 
nature is capable of fulfilling the law, is not the subject of discus¬ 
sion. Nor can this be a question of moment, so far as the simple 
doctrine of justification is concerned; inasmuch as it is quite certain 
that all men born in the natural way, who are capable of sinning, 
do sin. 

A/xa/w *7i<!erou, see on d/xaioovv?) in i. 17, where the verb 3/xa/osu is 
also explained. It means here to be accepted and treated as h iving 
fully kept the precepts of the law .—Ou rratfa .... 
no one; a true Hebraism in all respects. Indeed the expression 
would hardly have been intelligible to a mere Attic Grecian, there 
being nothing like it in his own dialect. 

If all the world are u<ro5/xo$ ©e£, then must it be true that none 
can be dneafo; before him in a legal sense, i. e ., on the ground of per¬ 
fect and meritorious obedience. *Evu Wiov aZroZ = ^ in his vieiv , in 
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his sight, in his presence. The mind of the writer here contemplates 
mankind as standing before the divine tribunal, in order to be judged 
of the things done in the body. 

A/a yug . . . . upcioriag, for by law is the knowledge of sin . The 
ya% here introduces a reason or ground why icorks of law will not 
justify. The law condemns but does not justify; and this, because 
men have broken it. No/xou here must evidently mean the same as 
it does in the clause t%yw vopov' which clearly signifies any law 
of a moral kind, either natural or revealed. Turret in understands 
vojlov, in the phrase before us, as meaning the Jewish Scriptures. 
But inasmuch as the preceding phrase is general, it must be under¬ 
stood so here. All law is a rule of action, in the most extensive 
sense of this word, embracing the internal as well as the external 
developments of the human soul. By this rule all actions are to be 
scanned; the Gentiles are to scan theirs by the law written upon 
their own minds, ii. 14,15: the Jews by their own Scriptures. The 
precepts of law, whether natural or revealed, by commanding this 
and prohibiting that, serve to make known the nature of sin; for all 
sin is avc/jL/a, want of conformity to the law. The simple design of 
the apostle in saying S/cc yag v6(j.ov erriyvaj^g a/JLagT/ag, is to remind 
those whom he addressed, that the law (any law either natural or 
revealed), so far from holding out to men who are sinners the pro¬ 
spect of justification before God and promising them acceptance with 
him, is the very means of bringing them, by its disclosures respecting 
the nature and guilt of sin, to a knowledge of their unhappy and 
desperate condition, inasmuch as it shows them that they are exposed 
to its full penalty for every transgression which they have com¬ 
mitted. The word irriyva<ng is stronger than the simple word yvucigi 
and in this way the apostle means to intimate the clear knowledge 
of sin which the law communicates. 


CHAP. III. 21—31 


The apostle having shown that both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin, and therefore are 
obnoilous to the penalty of the divine law; having also declared (whut must indeed be obvious 
from the fact Just stated), that gratuitous pardon or justification is the only way of salvation now 
open for men; he proceeds to intimate, that this way of salvntion is disclosed In the Old Testa¬ 
ment Sorlptures, verse 21; even that justification which is proposed to all men without dislinc* 
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tion, and conferred on all who believe in Christ, veree 22. No difference can be made, as to the 
need of such a justification, between the Jew and Gentile, inasmuch as all without exception are 
Burners, and therefore stand in the same need of gratuitous pardon, verse 24. Christ is set forth 
to all men as a propitiatory offering or sacrifice, the efficacy of which may be experienced by faith in 
his blood; and Christ is set forth in this manner, in order that God may manifest to the world 
the provision which he has made for the forgiveness of sins committed in former ages, and also 
under the new dispensation, thns disclosing a way in which hie holy regard to justice may be pre¬ 
served, and yet his pardoning mercy be bestowed on the penitent heliever in Jesus, veraes 25, 26. 
All boasting then of salvation, on the ground of our own merits, is entirely excluded, because jus¬ 
tification by faith, from its own nature, must be wholly gratuitous, verse 27. Well may we con¬ 
clude, then, from all tliia, that we are gratuitously justified, and not on the ground of merit, verse 
28. God, moreover, justifies all on the same ground, because he stands in the same relation to 
both Jews and Gentiles, verse 29 ; both the circumcised and the uncircumcised he justifies by 
faith, verse 30. But are the Old Testament Scriptures annulled, by inculcating such doctrine? 
Not at ail: for (as was before said, verae 21) they teach the very same doctrine, verse 31. 


(21) Nui il fc ... . fl'epavsgoira/, but noic, the justification without 
law which is of God , is revealed . Niw, now y L e ., under the gospel 
dispensation, in distinction from ancient times, or former days.—As 
“particula discretiva y opposita conjungens.”-—Xwg/j uo/x/ou, without 
law y i. e. y without the aid or concurrence of law, or in such a way as 
not to be by means of law, or in a way different from or contrary to 
that of legal justification which rests solely on the ground ol perfect 
and meritorious obedience. Xwrig *o/xou, may be interpreted as quali¬ 
fying d/xa/o<ruY7j ©eoD, or it may possibly be joined in sense with ersp avs- 
guraf the meaning in either case may perhaps be substantially the 
same. I interpret it as qualifying btxouoGvvr, ©soD, both on account of 
its position in the sentence, and because of its more appropriate 
meaning when thus construed; for thus considered it designates 
that this dixatocvvi j is gratuitous , z. e. y not on the ground of merit or 
legal obedience. 

Aixouogvvt) &iou see on i. 17.—Ilspa Jgwra/, is disclosed y manifestcd y 
revealed , viz., in or by the gospel. 

.... vrgoptjratv, which is testified , i. e» y plainly and 
openly declared, by the law and the prophets , i. e, y by the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Jewish Scriptures; compare Matt. v. 17. vii. 12. xi. 13. 
xxii. 40. Luke xvi. 16. John i. 45. 4 Macc. xviii. 10. The apostle 
means by this to aver, that he teaches no new thing; he only repeats 
what in substance has been declared respecting gratuitous justifica¬ 
tion, by the Old Testament Scriptures. And when he says vwl . . 
Ktipavegaraiy is now revealed , in the preceding part of the verse, he 
means that this shall be emphatically (not absolutely) understood; 
otherwise the same verse would contain a contradiction of itself. 
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He designs to say, that gratuitous justification is more fully and 
amply revealed by the gospel. 

What is merely hinted in the declaration before us, Paul goes on 
fully to develop in chapter iv. 

(22) What that bixsuoavvri Qeov is, which is vo/aou, the apostle 

next proceeds explicitly to develop. Aixaiosuv7i be ... . ’l»j<rou Xgicrou, 
the justification then which is of God by faith in Jesus Christ . This 
explanation makes it clear as the noon-day sun, that bixaioeuvri Qeov, 
in this connection, does not mean unrighteousness or the love of jus¬ 
tice as an attribute of God. For in what possible sense can it be 
said that God’s righteousness or justice (as an essential attribute) is 
by faith in Christ? Does he possess or exercise this attribute, or 
reveal it, by faith in Christ ? The answer is so plain that it cannot 
be mistaken. The be here is placed in a clause added in the way of 
explanation, but containing something diverse still from the preceding 
clause. It may be regarded as equivalent to the Latin videlicet, the 
German nadmlich , and our English to wit , namely. So Bretscli. (lex.) 
Benekc. Rciche thinks it stands as adversative to vo/aou. To 

me it seems plainly to stand in a clause which is a resumption of the 
preceding Six ouoguvt) Qeov for the sake of further explanation. The 
Attics often employed be as a sign of resumption ; see Passow on Si 
In such a case, it is equivalent to our, and so , therefore , then. The 
shade of thought appears to be this: ‘As it is a justification 
vo/aou, then or therefore (5e) it is a j ustification by faith;’ or the sense 
will be good it we construe thus : ‘a justification p/wf/c vo/aou, namely 
(<$s) a justification by faith.’ But this latter usage of bs without any 
adversative sense in any respect, seems hardly admissible. Brctsch. 
(lex. Si 3. d) has failed to prove it by his citations. The Attic 
usage in resumption seems to be the most facile mode of explanation; 
because a resumption for the sake of further explanation implies 
some diversity of declaration, and b$ is designed to note any tiling of 
this nature. The translation of it is indeed difficult, because of the 
poverty of our language; and it must be different according to the 
different nature of the sentiment and the connection. In the present 
case then , (German also) seems to give the sense of the original, as 
nearly as we can give it by a version. 

Aid T*j<roD Xf/ffroD, by CJnHsiian faith , i. e., by that faith of 

which Jesus Christ is the object, oD Xgiarov being Genitivus objecti; 
for most clearly it is not faith which belongs to Christ himself, but the 
faith of sinners towards him. The meaning of the apostle is, that 
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the gratuitous justification which the gospel reveals, is that which is 
to be had by believing and trusting in Christ as our Redeemer and De¬ 
liverer; compare vers. 23—26. Faith, indeed, is not to be regarded as 
the meritorious cause or ground of justification (which is wholly gra¬ 
tuitous, vcr.24),but only as the means or instrument by which we come 
into such a state or relation, that justification can, consistently with 
the nature and character of God, be gratuitously bestowed upon us. 

E/; erdvrag xat M K&jrag, to all and upon all. Luther understands 
igX'Oj&evr) before e!g ndvrag, i. e., \_btxcnoGvv7i 0eoD ilg rrdvrag. The 

sense is good ; but may not the same end be attained in another 
way ? May we not construe tig cr dvrag as connected with rmpavri^rou? 
I am aware that <pavee6oo usually governs the simple Dative after it 
in such cases ; but then it is equally certain, that the New Testa¬ 
ment writers often use the Accusative with tig instead of the simple 
Dative, or the Dative with tv* see Bretschn. Lex. tig, 5. b. Very 
naturally may we suppose, that after ^refavspwra/ the persons would 
be named to whom the revelation is made. May we not suppose 
them to be designated by tig rrdvrag? 

*E i r) rrdvrag appears to mark the subjects, who receive the S/xa/oGvv? j 
in question ; which is clear from the rovg rriGrevovrag that follows and 
qualifies it. I am aware, indeed, that many commentators suppose 
that mffrevovrag belongs equally to both cases of rrdvrag. But may we 
not suppose, that tig rrdvrag denotes to whom the proclamation of 
faxcuoGuv7), gratuitous pardon , is made, i. e ., that it is made to all men? 
Kaiirri rrdvrag ro\>g rrurrtvovrag I should then consider as a kind of pa¬ 
renthesis thrown in to guard against the idea that the actual bestow- 
ment of justification is as universal as the offers of it. The offer is 
made to all men without exception; believers only, however, are 
entitled to the actual reception of it. My reason for supposing such 
a parenthesis here, is, that the writer immediately resumes the gene¬ 
ric or universal idea, oj yd» sen x. r. X„ which shows that his mind 
is intent on the illustration of t)g rrdvrag, as his principal proposition. 
Besides this, the clause erri rrdvrag rovg KiGriliovrag is omitted in A., 
B., C., Copt., -ZEth., Arm., Clem., Origcn ; which shows at least that 
it was not deemed essential to the principal sentiment. The main 
object is to show, that there is no exception at all as to the need of 
that justification which the gospel proposes. As this is plainly his 
main point, Paul only suggests, here and there by the way, the 
extent in which the justification proposed is actually, bestowed— err! 
rrdvrag roug martlovrag .... xai hixuiowra rbv ix triGrtcog 'Itj gou (vcr. 26). 
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[t is by overlooking these nicer shades and connections of thought 
in this paragraph, that many critics have come to the conclusion, 
that no difference exists here between tig ndvrag and Wi ^dvrag. So 
Reiche; who thinks them to be merely intensive. But this is a posi¬ 
tion which seems to be contradicted by the course of thought before 
and after these expressions. Before ecr/ x dvr ag either i<rW or rather h 
dixaiocvvTi EOT/ seem to be implied; and then tntl is used in the sense of 
ad cornmodum , for; comp. Heb. viii. 8. Ileb. xii. 10; see also 
Bretschn. Lex. erri, III. 5. 

Ou ydg sort for there is no distinction or difference; i. e, y in 

regard to the matter of justification by faith or gratuitous justifica¬ 
tion; all men stand in the same need of it, and must perish without 
it. In this respect there is no distinction whatever between Greek 
and Jew; for as all have sinned, so justification by deeds of law y i. e., 
by perfect obedience to the law, is an impossible thing, inasmuch as 
it is impossible that a sinner should lay in any proper claim to such 
a justification. The yu% here is ydo illustrantis vel co7rfirmantis y the 
sequel being designed to illustrate and confirm the affirmation made 
above, viz., that the justification which is of God without law, i. e. y 
gratuitous justification, is revealed tig rrdvrag. 

(23) Tldvreg ydg .... Qttu, for all have sinned , and come short of 
divine approbation , or of the glory which God bestows. The yd% here 
is again ydo illustrantis vel confirmantis y i, e. y it is placed at the 
commencement of a sentence which is designed to illustrate and con¬ 
firm the preceding assertion, and to show the reason why there is no 
d/affroAjj. 't mp comes from Smjjs, last , and sometimes means (as 
its etymology would indicate) to be last or inferior , 1 Cor. xii. 24. 
viii. 8. 2 Cor. xi. 5. xii. 11. The passive voice (yart%oZvroLt is passive) 
is used in the same sense (for substance) as the active; umgew mean¬ 
ing deficioy destituoy and bertota^at destituor y I am wanting in y I am 
deficient in. The idea in our text is that of failing , wanting , being 
deprived or destitute of. The verb, when used in this way, of course 
governs the Genitive by the usual principles of syntax. 

A&gjj; tou ©eoD is rendered by many as I have rendered it, viz., the 
divine approbation. So indeed most commentators translate it: and 
with good philological support, inasmuch as d6%a often and even com¬ 
monly means praise , approbation , in the classics, and has a like sense 
in the N. Test., e. g. y John v. 41, 44. vii. 18. viii. 50, 54. xii. 43. 
Nevertheless, as very often means, by N. Test, usage, a glorified 
state , a splendid glorious comlition y supreme happiness y it may be 80 
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taken here, and 0 eolJ may be construed as Genitivus auctoris , so that 
dogrjg tou OeoO would mean, the glory which God bestows , or of which 
God is the author. So Semler, Morus, Bohme, Chrysostom, Beza, 
Hammond, Bengel, Glockler, and others. But still, as the subject 
is here that of justification) viz., acquittal, bo'&s may be employed in 
the classic sense of opinion (here good opinion , approbation ), L e., the 
approbation of the final judge of men, when they stand before his 
tribunal. The idea would then be, that inasmuch as all men have 
broken the law of God, so they cannot expect his approbation in the 
day of trial, provided they stand upon the ground of their own merits. 
Hence the necessity of some other method of justification different 
from that which is by works of law . This opinion on the whole, 
seems to be the most apposite. 

(24) Atxcuovjxsvot .... [all] being justified freely by his 

grace through the redemption which is by Christ Jesus . On the one 
hand the apostle declares that all have sinned, and thus they have 
rendered a sentence of acquittal and reward impossible on the ground 
of law. Pie now asserts the counterpart of this, viz., that all who 
obtain justification must obtain it gratuitously and only by virtue of 
the redemption that Christ has accomplished; a proposition which 
contains the very essence of all that is peculiar to the gospel of 
Christ, or that can make a solid foundation on which the hopes of 
perishing sinners may rest. 

The ellipsis before and after br/.ouou;j,tvoi may be filled out thus: 
[ yravreg] hr/.ato\j[j,svoi [g/ov]; for bixouo'j/zsvoi here evidently stands in the 
room of a verb. In fact, verses 23, 24, are really two different sen¬ 
tences ; while the present grammatical construction of them makes 
but one.— Awgtdv, freely , gratuitously , in the way of mere favour 
dv (Heb. E3H) comes from iwgea, donum gratuitum , benefeium ; 
and this, with boogov munus , but^act beneficium y and bafso/xcu dono y all 
originate from bibw'u or bibou to give. 

Tfi avrou x“£ tTl ’ by his grace , epexegetical of boogtdv, and added to 
give intensity to the whole sentence or affirmation; comp. Eph. ii. 8, 
9. 2 Tim. i. 9. Tit. iii. 4, 5. 

* AvoXvTPuxjsajg, redemption. The force of this word may be best 
seen by recurring to its root Xurgov, which means, * the price of ransom 
paid for a slave or a captive, in consequence of which he is set free.* 
Aurgoco and acroXur^ow both mean, to pay the price of ransom; asroXvrgoct) 
is somewhat intensive y and = pay off. Accordingly Xvrgwtig and a-ro. 
X{irgw07£ mean, (1) The act of paying this price; and (2) The conse- 
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quences of this act, viz. the redemption which follows it. In this 
way the idea of d-roXur^wtf/; comes at times to be merely a generic 
one, i. e. } liberation , deliverance.—Tns sv Xwtfrw ’iTjtfou designates the 
author of our redemption or liberation, viz., him who paid the ran¬ 
som and procured our freedom, when we were the slaves and captives 
of sin and Satan, and exposed to the wrath of God, i. 18. The sequel 
defines more exactly what the writer understands by an oXurgwffgw; in 
this place. 

(25) The most important word in the translation of the first clause 
of this verse, is }\a<frfyov, the sense of which must first be determined. 
In classic Greek it is equivalent to the adjective iXd<npog 7 propitia¬ 
tory , atoning; which comes directly from iXaa/Aog, atonement , propiti¬ 
ation; ixdfft/jjog, /Xatfr/x&s, /XaarTjgiog (the last three are equivalents), and 
i’Xao^a, all come from /Xdirao/xa/ or /Xdo/j^a/ (/Xso^aa/Att.), which Homer 
always employs to designate the making of propitiation or atonement 
to the gods. The later Greeks sometimes used iXuaxo/Mai in the sense 
of being propitious . 

In our text iXaffrrjpov is an adjective used in an elliptical way, like 
other adjectives of a similar nature ; e. g ., yapiSTtyw, tfwr^/ov, tcl er^cr/a, 
ra yid0>ja 7 &c. The question naturally arises: What is the noun 
here to be supplied after iXa gttjpiov? Is it inith^ aa (i-Tr/t^a), cover ; or 
9u,aa, offering or sacrifice? 

In the first of these ways, the Seventy employ /Xa<rr? 7 g/oy sometimes 
joining it with intkp a, Ex. xxv. 17 ; but usually omitting knt^pcL and 
using /Xacr^/oM alone, in the same sense which both words would give; 
e. g ., Ex. xxv. 18, 19, 20 bis, 22. xxxvii. (Sept, xxxviii.) 6, 7, 3, 8 bis. 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, 14,15, &c. In all these cases whether iXaffrrj^ov has 
ewidt'jbu expressed or not, the Hebrew word is covering , viz. the 

covering of the ark of the covenant in the most holy place, which was 
overlaid with pure gold (Ex. xxv. 17), over which the cherubim 
stretched out their wings (Ex. xxv. 20), and which was the throne of 
Jehovah in his earthly temple, the place from which he uttered his 
oracles, and communed with the representatives of his people, Ex. 
xxv. 22; comp. Ex. xxxvii. 6—9. Into the inner sanctuary where 
the ark was, the high-priest entered but once in a year (Heb. ix. 7), 
when lie sprinkled the Waartyw with blood, in order 

to make propitiation for the sins of the people. Lev. xvi. 2, 15, 16. 

In like manner with the Seventy, Philo calls the nuipa /Xa- 
errr^/ovand tnidsfia /Xaur^/OK, L e. 7 a propitiatory covering; Vita Mosis, 
III. 668. (Frankf. ed.) Also in de Prof. p. 465. 
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Such is the Septuagint usage of /XacT^iov. But was Paul neces¬ 
sarily limited to this? Certainly not, inasmuch as the common 
Greek idiom afforded him another combination of iXa<iT7)Piov, viz, 
iXatrtjgiov 3D^a, propitiatory sacrifice or offering . So Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. II. 184, /KaariiPioi y Ayaiol rjj ’A^qva, the Gi'eeks [made^ a pro¬ 
pitiatory offering to Minerva . So Josephus, /Xaffr^/ov fi,vr t fj,a t a pro¬ 
pitiatory monument , Antiq. XVI. 7. 1. So in 4 Macc. xvii. 22, 
t\acrr\oto‘j Zavarov a'jrou, his propitiatory death. Symmachus in Gen. 
vi. 14, /Xdffe/g iXaffTTjPicv. 

Which now of these two methods of construing iXagrfipov shall 
we choose? Origen, Theodoret, Theophylact, CEcumenius, Erasmus, 
Luther, and others, have preferred the former : Hesychius, Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Kypke, Turretin, Eisner, Flatt, Tholuck, and others, the 
latter. “Fatemur (says Turretin) expositionem illam [prioremj 
minus commodam nobis videri;” after which he goes on to say, that 
he understands by iXaarfipov an expiatory victim . I most fully agree 
with Turretin. A good reason for this opinion is, that in the phrase 
h rw al/iccri aorou which follows, there is a reference to the aTfia of the 
iXatTTigiov. It may be said, that if Christ be represented as the mercy- 
seat which was sprinkled with propitiatory blood, ai/ian avrcZ may 
refer to this. But my answer is, that such an image is unnatural; 
for then Christ would be represented as a mercy-seat, sprinkled with 
his own blood ; an incongruous figure, if the analogy of the Jewish 
mercy-seat be consulted. But if iXaGTyPiov means propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice ', then is the usage altogether congruous; inasmuch as the blood 
was sprinkled round about upon the altar, where the sacrifice was 
laid. Lev. L 5, 11. iii. 8. 

There is another way of casting light upon this subject, viz. by 
investigating the meaning of In the classics, gorfor,fu means 

(1) To lay before , to set before , e . g.> to set any thing before one for 
him to eat; also to set a mark before one, or a punishment, or a 
reward; i. e. y to propose . (2 ) Publicly to expose or to hold up to view , 

e. g., to expose goods, wares, &c., for inspection and sale; also to 
declare enmity, war, hatred, &c. (3) It means to prefer; which 

is the least common signification. In the New Testament 
is sometimes used in the sense of purposing , decreeing , constituting; 
e . g. y Rom. i. 13. Eph. i. 9. So also in Joseph. Antiq. IV. G, 5. 
But with this meaning the verb is intransitive y and of course is not 
followed by the Acc. case. 

Of these various meanings, the second classical one seems plainly 
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to be that which is best adapted to our text; for this best agrees with 
the e/’c evfo/£/i'and eVdE/^/v which follow. "On KgoeSiroo 0eos /Xaar^iov 
may then be rendered, whom God hath openly exhibited to the world 
as a propitiatory sacrifice . But suppose now that we construe 
}Xasri)^ov as meaning mercy-seat, then where is the congruity of the 
image? Was the mercy-seat exhibited to the view of those for 
whom atonement was made ? Never; the high-priest only saw it 
once in each year, on the great day of atonement. To avoid this 
evident incongruity, one must render ngoftero, constituit; and then 
the evident reference made by it to e/j ivdu^/v and nghg evdufyv, is lost 
or obscured. 

On the whole, I see no congruous method of interpreting the pas¬ 
sage before us, except by rendering iXaaTrjp/ov propitiatory sacrifice. 
In respect to the sentiment which this rendering exhibits, compare 
John i. 29. Eph. v. 2. 1 Pet. i. 19. ii. 24. Heb. ix. 14. 1 Cor. 

t. 7. If /XaGT^iov be rendered propitiation (as in our English version), 
the sense will be the same. 

Aia rri; nlortug, by faith , i. e ., this sacrifice then produces its pro¬ 
pitiatory effect, when faith is exercised in the blood, i. e death of 
the victim which is offered. In other words: Christ makes expia¬ 
tion which is effectual for such, and only such, as trust or put confi¬ 
dence in his atoning blood, i. e who believe in him as the “ Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” So Glockler and 
others. 

A/a rr\g rr’niTtug may also be connected with drxaiovymt or with 
so Reiclie and others; but not to so good purpose, nor so 
naturally, as with iXasrrjotov. 

’Ey rip a// molt i avrou means his bloody death; the expression and 
image being borrowed from the expiatory blood of the ancient sacri¬ 
fices. Faith in his blood or in the death of Jesus, as the means of 
expiation, seems to be the distinguishing trait above all others of 
true Christianity. The phrase h rp al/xart avrou may also be con¬ 
nected with dtxaiov/xevoi. So Reiche, Winzer, Fritsche, and others. 
The sense remains substantially the same. Or it may be connected 
w ith iXaarrjPiov, and still the same sentiment for substance be retained. 
So Chrysostom, Theodoret, Vitringa, Calov, and others. 

Eevde/J/v.... irgif hdeifyv. Two questions that are very impor¬ 
tant in respect to the interpretation of vers. 25, 26, arise here, viz. 
(1) Are tig and rr^og used in this place as equivalent terms, and 
joined with evde^v as designating a sense which in both cases is the 
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same ? (2) Is nghg hovfyv co-ordinate with e/g hdttfyv, i. e ., is it arranged 
in the same manner, and does it sustain the same relation to the first 
part of the whole sentence? As to the first question ; nothing can 
be more certain than that both e/g and irgog stand before the Accusa¬ 
tive case, and before the Infinitive mode used as a noun in the Ac¬ 
cusative, in order to designate the intention , object , purpose , design y 
endj &c., of any thing; e. g. y e/g in order to obtain life, tig rr^ 
avoplav in order to commit iniquity , ug o for which purpose , tig rovro 
for this purpose , e/g rb i/xcra/Ja/ in order to mock . Matt. xx. 19, e/g to 
< rrau3^^va/ m order to be crucified , and so in numberless instances; 
see Bretsch. Lex. e/g 3. The same thing is true of ngos' e. g., rrfig to 
Sea^^va/, in order to be seen. Matt. vi. 1 ; vfog Kaf>a%ei/j,dff<n, for the 
sake of passing the winter , Acts xxvii. 12 ; nghg rb exftv/M7)6ai, in order 
to lust. Matt. v. 28; rrgbg oixobo/iTiv, for the sake of edification , Horn, 
xv. 2; Trobg hroorrrjv, for the sake of shaming you , 1 Cor. vi. 5, et al. 
saepe; see Bretsclin. Lex. crgog, 111. c. 

So far then as usage is concerned, it is a perfectly plain case, that 
e/g zvhitfyv and rr^bg hhuQv may be altogether equivalent. Tholuck 
thinks that the change of prepositions (e/g and wjog) makes against 
the co-ordination of e/g ivSs/^/v and rrfog hbafyv' and yet in commenting 
on verse 30 below, he is obliged to admit, that ex Khnug and <3/a 
wiareco; are altogether equivalent. Such I take to be the case with 
the e/g and irgog in question ; and therefore, 

(2) I must, with Flatt, Turretin, and many other expositors, ex¬ 
plain e/g evbuZiv and rrgbg svdtt^iv as co-ordinate . The arrangement of 

the thought stands thus : ov crgosdero 6 ©eog /XaffT^/ov .e/g ev5e/£/v* 

ov rrgosOero b ©eftg /Xatfrjjs/ov .... rr?bg evds/J/v* which arrangement fully 
exhibits what I mean, by saying that the expressions are co-ordinate. 
And this arrangement seems to be plainly and fully confirmed, by 
the antithetic comparison of rr^ytyovoruv (past) in one clause, and iv 
rw vZv (present) in the other. 

T fjg br/.ato6 ! jvr\g avroj, of his justification , i. e. 9 of the justification 
which lie proffers, or of which he is author. But here again is great 
diversity of opinion among commentators. Ambrose, Locke, and 
others, understand bntauxsUrig as meaning veracity; Theodoret, So- 
cinus, Grotiu9, Bolten, Koppe, and Reiche, explain it as meaning 
goodness; like the Hebrew •" | iT[.V. Flatt renders it sanctitas; Tho- 
luck says that dtxatocvvr), in Pauls writings, always means righteous¬ 
ness or holiness; in which he is most surely mistaken. To my own 
mind nothing can be plainer, than that 5/xa/oou^g has the same sense 
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here as in chap. i. 17, and as in verse 22 above; where it seems too 
plain to be mistaken. What can be more congruous, than that it 
should be taken here in a sense which is homogeneous with 5/xa/wd?;. 
<rera/ in verse 20, and dixatovpevoi in verse 23? 

What now is the sentiment which is in accordance with this ? It 
is as follows: 4 God has openly exhibited Christ to the world as a 
propitiatory offering for sin, unto all who believe in him, in order 
that he might fully exhibit his pardoning mercy (his 5/xa ioffvvrf) in 
respect to the forgiveness of sins under the past and present dispen¬ 
sation.’ 

Is not this plain and consistent sentiment, congruous with the 
design of the writer and with the nature of facts ? How or why 
so much difficulty should have been made about the word BrxatoffvvTjg 
here, I am not able to explain. Turretin, indeed, calls the exegesis 
which I have given, “ frigida repetitio .... apostolo nostro haud 
satis digna.” I should have been better satisfied, if he had given 
some valid reason for such a remark; which it is always easier to 
make than to justify. One good rule in the explanation of Scrip¬ 
ture is, that the same writer, on the same topic, and in the same con¬ 
nection of reasoning and thought, must be construed as using the 
same phraseology in the same sense. All I ask here is, that a 
maxim so plain and reasonable should be observed. And where is 
the “repetitio” in this case? Where has the apostle before said, 
that God had openly proposed to the world the propitiatory sacrifice 
of Christ, in order to exhibit his pardoning mercy for sins committed 
under the old and under the new dispensation ? And as to the 
“ frigida; ” if there be any one sentiment in the whole New Testa¬ 
ment, respecting the efficacy of the atoning blood of Jesus with re¬ 
gard to power and extent, which stands at the head of all others, 
the sentiment here developed holds this very place. It has its 
express parallel only in Heb. ix. 15. I feel constrained, there¬ 
fore, to differ here exceedingly from Turretin, as to what he 
names frigida interpretation It is as opposite to this, as light is to 
darkness. 

A/a rr)v .. . . ©foD, through remission by the forbearance of God of 
sms formerly committed. That did not unfrequently has the mean¬ 
ing in respect to y in regard to , may be seen by consulting Matt, xviii. 
23, 5/a roZro , in respect to this } viz., the sentiment which Jesus had 
just uttered. So also, with another shade of sense, Matt. xxi. 43. 
xxiii. 34, 5/a rovro, for the sake of this , on account of this ; Mark xi. 24. 
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Luke xi. 49. 1 Thess. iii. 7, 3/a on account of. So Flatt on our 
verse: 3/a, in Itiicksicht auf i. e., in respect to. But still, I do not 
take bid here as meaning merely in respect to, in regard to. A com¬ 
mon meaning of it is, per , propter. Here I understand it is desig¬ 
nating the manner in which 3/xa/o<ri%>j has exhibited itself, viz., by or 
through remission, &c. So Reiche. But there is another sense still 
in which it may be here interpreted; viz., on account of, for the sake 
of remission, &c. This would make it co-ordinate with tig hbtfyv 
x. r. X, and with Kobg hdsifyv x. r. X.; and it would be rather more con¬ 
sonant with usual Greek idiom as to the meaning of bid. We should 
then have three co-ordinate clauses explanatory of rr^oidtro x. r. X. f in¬ 
stead of two. I should embrace this last interpretation, were it not 
that tig hbtifyv and Kfo; tvbtt^/v seem rather to favour the reception of 
only two co-ordinate clauses. The variation of the prepositions , in 
this case, would make nothing decisive against such an exegesis. 
Paul often varies them, where the sense is designed to be substan¬ 
tially the same. 

The clause 6/a T7,v ndstav .... ©eoS, must on the whole then, be 
regarded as epexegetical of the preceding btzanxivvr,; aurau, viz., his 
bixcuoovvv) was manifested on account of, in respect to, the remission of 
sins committed in former times, &c. 

Ud^tGiv (from cra^/Tj/x/) means remission, passingly, dismissing, &c.; 
and therefore it has the same sense with dtptoiv, as we should expect 
from the etymology of the word.— ngoyeyovoruv, formerly done, com¬ 
mitted in times before. In the sense of done, taken place , or com¬ 
mitted, yivopat is often used with respect to actions; e. g., Matt. vi. 10. 
Luke x. 13. xxiii. 24. ix. 7. xiii. 17, et alibi; see Bretschn. Lex. 
yivo/Acti, 3 . 

(26) ’Ev Tp dvoyf, dunng the forbearance of God. The uniting of 
this clause with verse 26, seems to be a mistake in Robert Stephens; 
for it is better connected with the preceding verse, and has reference 
either to Kagtav or ‘Tgoysyovor wv a/xa^rjj/xarwv. But to which of these? 
Does the writer mean to say, remission .... through the forbear¬ 
ance of God to punish sin; or sins formerly committed, while God 
forbore to punish? The latter sense might be made out ; for iv often 
has the sense of during, dam est; e. g., Matt. xii. 2, sv <raGCary/, dur¬ 
ing the Sahbath; Matt. xiii. 4, tv rw tfoeiv, inter serendum, during 
the action of sowing; John ii. 23, h rf\ togrfj, during the feast; John 
vii. 11. Acts viii. 33. xvii. 31. Rev. i. 10. But the former sense is 
preferable, and gives the idea of remission as introduced by, or con- 
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nectcd with forbearance to punish. Both together make the idea of 
justification an intensive one. 

As to the general sentiment of the clause, it has in some respects 
a parallel, in Acts xvii. 30. “ As to the times of this ignorance, 

ivegiduv 6 0eo's,” i. e ., God forbore punishment. But in our text the 
apostle speaks of the actual remission of sin which is connected with 
justification, i. e ., the pardon of sin. 

\vhuQv r/jg dixatoeuvrjg aurou, is the same in all essential respects 
as tig \vbu%iv rl^g dixatoauvi j; aurou in verse 25, for it is a mere resumption 
of the latter. ’Ev rw xa/££, at the present time y i. e. y under the new 
dispensation. Thus has the apostle shown, that the propitiatory sac¬ 
rifice of Christ extends, with respect to its efficacy, to all ages of the 
world, to all generations and nations; i. e. y that it is capable of such 
an extent, where such a faith as God requires is exhibited. The 
parallel of this remarkable and most cheering and animating senti¬ 
ment, is to be found in Heb. ix. 15. It i3 implied in other passages 
of the New Testament, not unfrequently; but it is no where else so 
explicitly asserted. The sentiment shows, moreover, in what light 
the apostle viewed the death of Christ. If this were to be regarded 
only as the death of a martyr to the truth, or as an example of con¬ 
stancy, &c., then how could its efficacy take hold on wpoysyoyoruv a/tag- 
rrifiaroiv , whatever it might do as to those who lived after his death 
took place? This question seems to suggest the necessity of ascrib¬ 
ing a vicarious influence to the death of Jesus; for how else can it 
avail for the forgiveness of sins committed in early ages? 

Ileiche, indeed, and some others, think the vgoyeyovorav a/Lagrri/iaruv 
relates merely to the sins of individuals before their conversion; and 
so he doubts whether any promise of forgiveness is extended to sins 
committed after conversion; and there has been a serious controversy 
in Germany, excited by Loeffler, whether sins after regeneration are 
pardonable. How this could be called in question, after considering 
the examples of David, Peter, and others, and reflecting on such texts 
as 1 John ii. 1, 2, may justly be thought strange, if any thing in theo¬ 
logy could be called so. According to the interpretation of Reiclie, 
sv rfi vuv xatgfi is deprived of any important meaning. Mr. Barnes also 
rejects the idea that vgoytyovorcuv refers to past ages , and thinks that 
the text requires no more than to understand it as designating the 
past sins of each individual living under the gospel. But what in¬ 
ducement the apostle could have to put in v^oyiyou Ir&v on such a 
ground, or how vgoysyovoruv ufj,agri(t)v could differ from the simple 
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auagTitov, as individually applied, I do not see. Less still do I feel 
the force of his remark, that it would be difficult, on the ground of 
the exegesis which I adopt, to avoid the conclusion that all men will 
be saved. If there be any foundation for this in the text, it applies 
with equal force to gospel times , and must prove the salvation of all 
who live in them. But the apostle has fully avoided any conclusion 
of this nature, as to the time before or since the gospel was published, 
by stating that salvation is ini ndvrag r o u g nitre vovrag. Besides, 
ev rfi vZv xa/gw is evidently emphatic and antithetic; and the antithesis 
can be found only in ngoyeyoitruv ajuagrlwv. The question is, 
c whether Christ is the only Saviour of the race of man;’ and this 
naturally extends to past ages, as well as present. Such a view ex¬ 
ceedingly ennobles the whole subject, and is altogether consonant 
with the epistle to the Hebrews. Comp. Bom. y. 

E ig rb that .... ’ I?j<roD, that he might be just, and yet the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus , i. e., has the faith of a Christian. 
Here again is a great diversity of sentiment concerning 5/xa/ov some 
making it to signify kind, benignant, for which they appeal to Matt, 
i. 19. John xvii. 25. 1 John i. 9, and the frequent signification of the 
Hebrew p'TO and But although the word is capable of this 

sense, the connection does not seem to admit it here, as it would 
make tautology. The difficulty seems to be, that commentators have 
overlooked the logical connection of the whole clause. The eig ro at 
the beginning of it, shows that it has a like object with tig and 

n%bg evdsi^iv, and is co-ordinate with them. There seems to me, how¬ 
ever, to be this difference, vix., that in eig rb tJvat blxaiov x. r. X., the 
writer looks back to the whole sentiment proposed in verses 21—24; 
■which is, that all men are sinners, that a regard merely to law, i. e 
justice merely on the part of God (he being dir.ouog merely) does not 
in itself permit justification by overlooking or setting aside the pen¬ 
alty against sin, and that the death of Christ is an expedient of infi¬ 
nite wisdom, by which the full claims of the law may be admitted, 
and yet the penalty avoided, because a moral compensation or equi¬ 
valent has been provided by the sufferings of him who died in the 
sinner’s stead. Here then are two things conspicuous, in this won¬ 
derful arrangement of wisdom and benevolence; the f rst, that God 
will not give up the penalty of his law without ail adequate substi¬ 
tute for it, for he is hUatog, i. e., he retains a high and immutable re¬ 
gard to justice or rectitude, he is unwilling to sacrifice any part of 
the purity and strictness of his law, whieh is ‘ holy, and just, and 
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good i the second , that God has still provided a way by which he 
may retain all his regard to justice, and his law remain without be¬ 
ing in any measure dishonoured or sacrificed, and yet the penitent 
sinner may be pardoned and treated as though he had yielded per¬ 
fect obedience to it. These I take to be the sentiments conveyed by 
8/xouov and S/xa/ouvra in this passage. Bengel has happily expressed it; 
“ Summum hie paradoxon evangelicum; nam in lege conspicitur 
Dcus et condemnans, in evangelio justus ipse et justificans, pecca- 
tores.” As I can find no case in which S/xa/og appears to mean either 
justified or justifying, I must retain the sense of just in this place. 

Toy ix K/ortwg f Ir)<rov is like 0 / ex ‘TegiTO/iijg, 0 / e£ egide/ag, &c. The 
phrase may be correctly translated : The believer in Jesus , or him 
who is of the faith which believes in Jesus y i. e. y the true Christian 
believer, ’ijjcrou is the Gen. of the object . 

(27 rioD cuv i) j where then is boasting or glorying? That 

is, if what I have said be true, viz., that all men, both Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, are sinners, and can be justified only by grace through the re¬ 
demption that is in Christ Jesus; then it follows, that all boasting of 
their own merits, all occasion of glorying in their special privileges is 
entirely excluded. This has a special reference to the Jews, who 
were so prone to boast of these things. 

A /d to/ou v6/mov ; by what law or economy? No/xou appears to be used 
here in the sense of religious economy or dispensation y i. e. y that 
which ordered or regulated the lives of men, and prescribed the 
reward of actions either good or bad. 

T u>v e^ywv ; L e, y is it excluded, hiu vo^ou roov egyuv; Is it excluded by 
that economy or rule of life, which places justification on the ground 
of perfect obedience to the law, i, e. y of entirely performing all those 
ivories which the law demands ? 

Oirtf .... mtrtug, nay y but by the economy or rule of faith . 
That is, faith being the condition of justification under the gospel 
arrangement or vo^og, this excludes all claims of desert on the part of 
the sinner. The very statement of itself shows, that although faith 
is a conditio sine qua non of justification, yet it is not the meritorious 
or procuring cause of it. N 6/mov K/creug means that arrangement 
which makes faith necessary to salvation y but which, at the same time, 
bestows salvation merely as a gratuity. 

(28) Ao yJJ)[±ibcL .... vo/aou, we conclude , therefore , that a man is 
justified by faith , without the deeds of the laiv y i. e. y we reckon or 
count it as certain, that men are justified in a gratuitous manner 
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through faith in Christ, and not by perfect obedience to the law or 
by perfectly doing those things which the law requires. What is 
meant by the phrase being justified by faith, is sufficiently plain 
here, inasmuch as it is opposed to justification by works; i. e on the 
score of merit or perfect obedience. See remarks on chap. iv. 5. 
For yu% here, some Codices, &c., have oZv ; which gives a better 
sense, inasmuch as the conclusion here is a logical inference and not 
a mere casual suggestion. But as the weight of authority is on the 
side of ydo, I have followed this in the regular version. 

Luther translates cr/<rrer, allein durch den Glauben, i. e. 7 by faith 
only , thus adding only to the text. And such were his view's on 
this subject, that he rejected the epistle of James from the canon of 
the New Testament, because he thought that the second chapter of 
this epistle taught a doctrine different from that which Paul here 
inculcates. I must refer the reader to Excursus II. for a brief view 
of this subject. 

(29) “H ’iovda/uv .... eCv wr; Is he the God of the Jews only? h 
he not also of the Gentiles ? That is, why should it not be acknow¬ 
ledged, that “the God of the spirits of all flesh,” who “has made of 
one blood all the nations that dw r ellupon the face of the earth,” and 

who of old was named rjKJ npp —why should he not 

sustain the same relation to the Gentiles as to the Jews, and admit 
them to the like privileges? The ? liefe is simply interrogative. 
But an interrogation made by this, supposes that the person who is 
addressed will agree in the answer with the person who puts the 
question; so nicely are the Greek interrogative signs adjusted. 

(30) He should, he must be so regarded. Not/, xai [©ek] e&vuv. To 
confirm this he adds : Icre/Veg .... trier tug, since it is one and the 
same God , who will justify the circumcised by faith , and the uncircum¬ 
cised by faith . E one and the same; so Luke, xii. 52. 1 Cor. x. 
17. xi. 5, et al. — ’Ex rriartojg and bid r5j; rrienug are of the same im¬ 
port ; for both ex and bid are placed before the Genitive as signifying 
in the same sense the instrumental cause, in almost numberless ex¬ 
amples .—XliprofLTiv and dxgcfiveriav are examples of the abstract put for 
the concrete , = Jews and Gentiles. 

(31) N o/lov ovv . . . . erleri'j);'. Do we then make void the law through 
faith? That is, do we counteract or annul the Old Testament 
Scriptures, by inculcating gratuitous justification? So I feel obliged 
to construe vopw here, when I compare this verse with vers. 20, 21, 
and with chap. iv. where the object of the writer throughout is, to 
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show that the Old Testament inculcates the same doctrine as that which 
he here urges. So Flatt, Koppe, Tholuck, and others. Chrysostom 
also says vopov here: touto [i. e., dixatouv] ov% 7d^vaiy # voju-o;. The 
argument which renders this exegesis quite plain, is that the apostle 
immediately proceeds to answer the objection here made, by showing 
that the Old Testament actually teaches the doctrine in question. 

No/uw iaru/pev, ive confirm the law; i. e ., we inculcate that which 
entirely accords with the Old Testament, and only serves to con¬ 
firm it. 'lOTwfitv, is the unusual contract-form, from icrdcu instead of 
Igtij/j,/. 

How gratuitous justification can be said to confirm or establish the 
moral law (as this text has been often explained), it seems difficult 
to make out. It would seem to be the atonement which goes to 
establish the claims of the moral law; how can remission of the penalty 
of itself establish such a law? That the doctrine of justification by 
faith does not, indeed, overthrow moral obligation; yea, that such a 
justification even serves in a most important way to promote holiness 
of life; the apostle shows in chap, vi. But his present concern is 
with the objection made to his sentiments, viz., the objection that he 
is weakening the force of the ancient Jewish Scriptures. Accord¬ 
ingly, he discusses this question at large in the following chapter. 


CHAP. IY. 1—12. 


TnE wriler now proceeds to show, that tho Scriptures of the Old Testament do in fact confirm 
the view whldi he had given of gratuitous Justification. To the question: What special advan¬ 
tages were b estowed on Abraham, in consequence of his peculiar covenant relation to God ? the 
apostle replies, Hint lie had no cause of glorying before God, on the ground of nry external 
privilege which was his, verses 1,2. The Scripture asserts, that Abraham's faith mts imputed to 
him for righteousness; and consequently that he wns gratuitously justified, verses 3, 4. So also 
Duvid speaks of the subject of justification, representing it as gratuitous forgiveness, not ns ac¬ 
ceptance pro mentis, verses G—8. If it be asked now, whether such forgiveness belongs only to 
those who are circumcised, i. <*., to Abraham and his nn turn I posterity, the answer is, that such 
cannot be the case; for Abraham wus himself Justified antecedently to his circumcision; and ho 
received this rite merely os a token of conllrnmilou in respect to the blessing already bestowed, 
and in order that lie might be a spiritual father, i. e., an eminont pattern or exemplar of spiritual 
blessings, both to Gentiles and Jews, verses 3—12. 

Verses 1—12 moy be divided into three distinct parts, if the reader desires it; viz., (]) 

L 
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Vers. 1—5, the Justification of Abraham was gratuitous. (2) Vera. 6_8, David discloses theaame 
views as to the method of acceptance with God. (3) Vera. 9—12, circumcision was not, and could 
not be, any ground at all of the justification of Abraham. I have, however, chosen to connect these 
under one general head, because I view the third particular as the answer to the question in vcr. 
1 , and the first and 6econd particulars as being preparatory to this, and also as having respect 
to the main design of the writer, which is, to show that the Old Testament Scriptures do in fact 
exhibit the same views of Justification which he has given in the preceding context. The par¬ 
ticular introduction to the remaining parts of the present chapter, will be found in its appropriate 
place. 


(1) T/ ouv . . . . xard ad^xa ; What then shall we say that Abra¬ 
ham our father obtained in respect to the flesh ? This question is par¬ 
allel with those in chap. iii. 1. The apostle evidently suggests it as 
one which an opponent to his views would naturally ask. The im¬ 
port -of it is : ‘ How then will your doctrine concerning justification 
as entirely gratuitous, agree with the views which the Scripture leads 
us to take of Abraham Had he no advantage from his precedence 
and privileges? Was the covenant and rite of circumcision, by 
which he was distinguished from all the rest "of the world, of no avail 
in his case ? Such is evidently the tenor of the discourse, whether 
we suppose the apostle to put such interrogations in his own person, 
or in that of his opponent. 

Ouv, then, i. e., on the ground which you take, what can we say, 
&c.1 The use of ouv in questions where objections are raised, is very 
common among the Greeks. The meaning I have given above.— 
Tiv crariga z/xuv, our father, shows that the objector here is supposed 
to be a Jew. Ei^xeva/ obtained; comp. Lukei. 30. Heb. ix. 12,— 
Kara ffa^xa is a controverted phrase here. Should it be united in 
sense with rov crarsga Or must we join it with ebgzxha*? If 

the question here concerned the relation of Abraham respectively as 
a spiritual father and as a natural one, we should feel in a measure 
necessitated to join xard ed^xa with rov rrarloa r u u,u)v. Chrysostom, 
Erasmus, Limborch, and others, do thus join it; and some manu¬ 
scripts, in accordance with such views, have transferred eLozx'svcu and 
placed it before rbv rrar^a z/xuv. But as the weight of authority is 
against these ; as the hyperbaton or transposition, taking the text as 
it now stands, would be abrupt and improbable if we should join 
xara sdgxa, with rov Kctrsgu. zfxuv ; and especially as xard edgxa would 
not then add any thing to the idea designated by rov Tarsia z/xuv; so 
it would seem to be more eligible, to regard xara adgxa as qualifying 
Eu^xeva/. One meaning which has been given here to ffd^, is externa/ 
privileges or advantages; and the appeal is made to 1 Cor. x. IS. 
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Phil. iii. 3. Gal. vi. 12, in order to confirm this; but these texts 
all plainly relate to circumcision. 2dgg sometimes means that which 
is external or physical , in distinction from that which is internal or 
spiritual; e . g ., Gal. iv. 23. Rom. ix. 8. In accordance with this 
general idea, and with probability on their side, Wetstein, Venema, 
Michaelis, Koppe, Bretschneider (Lex.), and others, understand by 
xara eagxa in our text, circumcision ; being frequently used to 
designate the physical member which was circumcised, or fleshly 
circumcision, e. g. 9 Phil. iii. 3. Gal. vi. 12. 1 Cor x. 18. Eph. ii. 

11. Col. ii. 13; comp. Gen. xvii. 11, 14, 24, 25. Tholuck makes 
the objection to this exegesis, that the apostle does not undertake, in 
the sequel, to show that circumcision was not the ground of Abra¬ 
ham's justification, but that works were not. He also suggests, that 
the second verse seems to construe xara adgxa as being equivalent in 
sense to egywv, Calvin renders xara tfa^xa, naturalitev ; and Grotius, 
propriis viribus; to support which appeal has been made to Matt, 
xvi. 17. Gal i. 16; but there the phrase is, flesh and blood. But 
if we consider xara odgxa as the opposite of xara cmD/xa, and regard 
emu/xa as designing the gracious spiritual influences vouchsafed to 
believers under the gospel, the meaning of xara <*agxa would then 
be: 4 In respect to efforts by one's own natural powers, or efforts 
made in one's own strength.’ This is the interpretation which for 
substance Tholuck defends. If however xara edgxa is to be taken 
as qualifying eu^xevai (and so the present text compels us to take it j, 
I must prefer the predominant sense of it in the epistles of Paul, viz., 
in respect to circumcision; comp. iii. 1. where the very same ques¬ 
tion is put in a more literal way. The meaning of the question 
would then be: What good or advantage has Abraham our father 
obtained, in respect to the distinguishing rite which separated him 
from all the world and consecrated him to God ? Of what use was 
it? The apostle in answer to the like question in chap. iii. 1. shows 
that the Jewish nation were all under sin and under condemnation, 
and that they can therefore lay no claim to justification on the 
ground of external privileges. The objector, however, is not satisfied 
with this general answer, but now suggests the case of Abraham as 
a more urgent one, and wishes to know whether we can justly hold 
that no pre-eminence was given to him on account of the covenant 
and the rite of circumcision. The apostle in his answer docs not 
deny, or rather he tacitly admits, that Abraham enjoyed some ad¬ 
vantage on account of his external privileges. He admits the same 
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thing expressly of the whole Jewish nation, iii. 2. But as to the 
great subject in question, viz., gratuitous justification , Paul avers at 
once that Abraham was not justified at all on the ground of his 
external advantages, or of any merit; for then he would have had 
matter of boasting. But this he has not before God; whatever may 
be the praise which his privileges or his conduct in general may 
deserve from men. 

The particular reason why Paul introduces the case of Abraham 
here, in distinction from that of the Jews at large, seems to be, the 
use which he is to make of it in the sequel, in refuting the assump¬ 
tion of the objector. After showing in verses 2—9, that the justifi¬ 
cation of Abraham must have been gratuitous, ihe apostle proceeds 
to a special refutation of the idea that Abraham could have been 
justified xara <rd?xa, i. e., on account of the rite and covenant of cir¬ 
cumcision. Tholuck is therefore mistaken, when he states that the 
apostle has not laboured to contradict this groundless objection of 
the Jew. Indeed he has made this contradiction so prominent and 
striking, that one cannot well avoid the supposition, that he had 
this thing in view when he used the phrase xaru cd*y.a. 

(2) E / ydg . . . c <:au%>j/xa [no ground of boasting], for if Abra¬ 
ham was justified by works, he has ground of boasting . This is the 
real response of the apostle, which is marked by the nature of the 
sentiment. Tdo is often implied in making replies ; but when so 
employed, it is often the case that something is implied which is to 
precede it. So here the apostle means to say that Abraham had no 
(comp. iii. 17}, i e„ no ground for attributing justification 
to his own merits. The ydo, therefore, here follows oi r.avywu, 
which is to be mentally supplied before the clause in which the yd* 
stands. It introduces the reason why he has no ground of glorying 
in his own works. 

That Abraham was not justified by any works or merits of his 
own, certainly not in the sight of God, the apostle now goes on to 
assert and to prove. When he says, e/, if, &c., he makes a supposi¬ 
tion which he regards as untenable ; for this is indicated by the lnd. 
Przeter (e5/xa/wd>j) joined with e/; see New Testament Grammar, 
§ 129. 3. d. We should naturally have expected after this, that 
the Imperf. iiyt (instead ofi^;/) would have been used in the 
apodosis of this conditional sentence. The use of the present in¬ 
stead of this, shows a design on the part of the writer to say, not 
only that Abraham would have had ground of glorying, in case of 
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perfect obedience, but that the same would have continued down to 
the then present time. 

9 AXX 9 . . . . &tov, but not [}. e Re had no ground of boasting] 
before God . Whatever advantage then the Jew might attribute to 
Abraham, he could not justly attribute that of obtaining justification 
by his own privileges or merits. So the writer goes on to prove 
from the Jewish Scriptures. 

Oj r'ov &d>v may be considered either as referring to eyet 
xav^Tj/za, or to egycov ed/xcuui()7). The sense will be substantially the 
same. The immediate antecedent, in such a case, has the prefer¬ 
ence; and therefore I consider it as referring to iyji 

It is singular, that such critics as Beza, Grotius, Semler, Koppe, 
Tholuck, and Riickert, should understand the reasoning of the 
apostle in this verse thus; ‘If Abraham were justified by works, 
then he would have cause of glorying; he had glory indeed among 
men on this account, but not before God 9 9 AXXd in this case, is 

understood as concessive (in part) and at the same time adversative . 
But the sequel in verses 4, 5, introduced by y a £ conjirmantis , shows, 
that the apostle’s object is to prove simply, that Abraham had no 
ground of acceptance before God on account of his works or merit, 
but that he was justified altogether in a gratuitous manner. Inas¬ 
much then as the apostle is not discussing the question, whether 
Abraham had any ground of praise or justification from men , but 
merely on what ground he was justified before God, the mode of 
reasoning stated above would be altogether inapposite to the writer’s 
design. Besides, if it were true that Abraham were justified by 
works, according to the supposition made, then it would be true also 
that he would have the praise of God as well as of men; so that the 
denial here of such a praise would contradict the nature of the case 
and other Scriptures; comp. ii. 6, 29. Keiche has examined at 
length and wholly refuted the above exegesis. 

The reasoning of the apostle may be simply stated thus: ‘If 
Abraham had been justified by his own merit, then he would have 
ground of glorying; but he has no ground of glorying before God; 
[therefore he was not justified by his merit.’] The conclusion is 
omitted by the apostle, apparently on the ground that every intelli¬ 
gent reader’s mind w ill supply it. But that lie supposes such a con¬ 
clusion is clear from verses 3, 4, inasmuch as these are expressly in¬ 
troduced, for the sake of confirmation, as the yag at the commence¬ 
ment of them shows. 
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(3) For whcri saith the Scripture ? And Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness; see Gen. xv. 6, which 
runs thus: “ And he [God] counted it to him [Abraham] as righte¬ 
ousness.” Instead of the active form, the apostle (with the Seventy) 
employs the passive one, which for substance communicates the same 
sense. But what is Xoy/£s<rt?a/ tig dtx.aio<rjvr l v ? 

The word \oyl7e<fi)ai usually means, to reckon to one what he actu¬ 
ally possesses, or to impute that to him which actually belongs to him,, 
i. e to treat him as actually possessing the thing or quality reckoned 
to him; e. g ., Ps. cvi. 31 (cv. 31 ), which states the case of Phinehas* 
good deed in slaying the polluted Israelite and Midianitish woman, 
and says, * it was counted to him for righteousness 1 (Nam. xxv. 6, 
seq.) ; 2 Sam. xix. 19, where Shiniei prays David: /xj} XoynfuaJcd o 
Kvoiog /j,ov uvo/Miav, i. e., the iniquity which Shimei himself had done. 
The same in Ps. xxxii. 2 (xxxi. 2), where David pronounces the man 
blessed, to whom the Lord does not impute iniquity (ou (lt\ Xoyi^erd/ 
avo/x/av). In Lev.' vii. 8 (vii. 18) the Sept, has o£> Xoymdiiairat a-jrZ, 
viz., the informal and untimely offering which any one makes, shall 
not be reckoned to him as an offering. So in Lev. xvii 4, if a man 
kill a victim for sacrifice without bringing it to the door of the 
tabernacle, (t blood,” i. e., bloodguiltiness, u shall be imputed to him, 
syesivip \oyt6(}ri<SiTai .... a//xa.” Num. xviii. 27, “ Thus your heave- 
offering XoyiaOiiGirai v/mTv, shall be counted to you as wheat from the 
floor, &c., Prov. xxvii. 14, u He that blesseth his friend with a 
loud voice, rising up early in the morning, a curse shall be counted to 
him.” (2^nn ? the Sept, does not employ Xoy/To/xa/ here). These are 
all the instances in the Old Test, where the word which cor¬ 
responds to Xoy/^o/xa/, is employed in designating any action, -word, or 
thing, as imputed or reckoned to a person : and in all these, it is 
uniformly one’s own doings, words, or actions, and nut those of 
another , which are imputed. The verb SET) ig indeed often em¬ 
ployed in other cases; but only in the sense of thinking , supposing , 
imagining , devising ; or else as signifying making account of, regard¬ 
ing, or esteeming; all of which cases have no direct bearing on the 
present investigation. 

In the New Test, the word Xoy/£o/xa/ is often employed, like the 
Hebrew in ike sense of thinking, computing, reckoning, esteem¬ 
ing, regarding , supposing, considering , devising , meditating , &C.; in 
which senses it has no direct bearing on our present enquiry. The 
only cases that are apposite to our purpose, are those in which some- 
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thing ia imputed or counted to persons. These, independently of the 
instances which relate directly to Abraham’s case, are 2 Cor. v. 19, 
where it is said: u God was in Christ, reconciling the world to him¬ 
self, not imputing >.oy/£o,aevos) to them their trespasses, i. e ., their 
own sins. In 2 Tim. iv. 16, Paul says of those who forsook him: 
“/lt) auro /5 XeyiaCeiii let it not be imputed to them” i. e., let. not their 
olFence be reckoned to them. All the other cases in which Xoy/£o^ai 
is employed in the sense of reckoning something to an individual , are 
of one tenor, and have respect either to Abraham himself, or else to 
those whose case is compared with his. These may be found in 
Rom. iv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, Gal. iii. 6. James ii. 23. 
In Rom. v. 13, eXXoysTrat is construed by many as meaning imputed 
or countedy but I apprehend the true meaning to be regarded , made 
account of. In Philcm. ver. 18, the same word again occurs, and 
there in the sense of reckon f or put to the account of But this is a 
different word from Xoy/£o/Lai, which is now before us, and is never 
employed in respect to the matter of justification. In all the cases 
of Xoy/£o/xa/ as applied to Abraham’s faith, or to that of others who 
follow his example, it is only his or their own faith, which is counted 
for righteousness ; not the faith of others put to their account. 

But another point of no small philological interest to be investi¬ 
gated, is the peculiar form of the expression Xoy/^a/ e / $. Indeed 
the sense of the passage before us seems, at first view, as if it must 
turn upon this. But here nothing except resort to the Hebrew idiom 
can solve the difficulty ; for the form of expression is purely Hebra¬ 
istic. The Hebrews had two modes of expression when they said 
that one Jhing was counted or reckoned as another. (1) The thing 

counted or reckoned was put in the Accus. after ; and the thing 
for which or as which it was counted, was put in the Dat. with 

b («=e/;) before it; e. g. } Job xiii. 24, and thou dost 

count me for an enemy. In like manner, Job xli. 19, 24. xix. 15. 
xxxiii. 10. 1 Kings x. 21. Lam. iv. 2, where the Pass, retains the 
Dat. after it. (2) The thing counted was put in the Acc. as in 
No. 1, while the thing for which it was counted took the particle ? 
before it; c. g. } Job xix. 11. and he counts me as his 

enemy. So Isa. xl. 15. Num. xviii. 27. Once (Ps. lxxxviii. 5) we 
have D V (with) instead of 3 (as.) 

In accordance with the first mode (the Acc. of the thing and the 
Dative of the person with b) are most of the cases where any thing 
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is said to be reckoned or imputed to individuals; e . g ., Ps. xxxii. 2 
(xxxi. 2.) Gen. xv. 6. 2 Sam. xix. 26 ; and with the Pass, voice re- 
taining the Dat. after it, Lev. vii. 18 (vii. 8.) xvii. 4. Num. xviii. 

27. Prov. xxvii. 14. In Ps. cvi. 31, we find both before the thine 
reckoned and person to whom it is reckoned. 

I do not apprehend that any important difference as to the sens*, 
can be pointed out between the two modes of expression in the He¬ 
brew as designated above, viz., ^ and B 3BT1. The form Xoy/- 
fyjuai or Aoy/^o/xa/ ug or Zgkio, is employed by the Sept, for 

e . g. y fig for ^ in Job xli. 24 (23). Lam. iv. 2 ; wtrereg for ^ in Job 
xli. 19 (18.) xxxiii. 10. In like manner, ug is put for ?, in Num. 
xviii. 27. Is. xl. 15. Job xix. 11 Nor do I apprehend that 

Xoyi^ofiai fig and Xey/^o/xa/ ug or difftrep have any perceptible differ¬ 
ence of meaning. And in our text, whether we say with the 
apostle : xcti fXoyia<)7] cthru) fig dixatoovv7}v f and it [i. e. y Abraham’s act 
of believing] teas counted to him for righteousness ; or say, in more 
exact conformity with the shape of the Hebrew; xa# avro iXoyiaaro 
avrtjj ug dniaiociivriv, i. e.. he [God] imputed it [the act of believing] to 
him as righteousness : the sense is one and the same. The bare 
expression, in and by itself, and simply considered, can mean no 
more than that God imputed the act of believing to Abraham as 
righteousness . 

The gratuity then of Abraham’s justification cannot be made out, 
as it would seem, merely from the mode of expression here employed. 
This of itself would not decide the point. It decides no more than 
that God reckoned Abraham’s faith as a righteousness or righteous 
act And so the same thing is said of the act of Phinehas, Ps. cvi. 
31. And in general, where one’s own act is said to be imputed to 
him, whether it be a good or bad one, the meaning is not of course 
that it is gratuitously imputed to him, but that it is imputed to him 
because it belongs to him, and therefore the imputation or reckoning 
to him accords with the reality. 

On this account some commentators have considered Paul here 
as putting a forced sense upon the words of Gen. xv. 6, which they 
say, decides nothing more than that God counted to Abraham an 
act of faith as righteousness, which was indeed such an act, and 
therefore deserved to be so counted. And further, to confirm this 
view they suggest, that faith is a duty , and therefore to he placed 
on the same ground with all other duties ; and that Christ himself 
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calls it the loork of God , viz., the work which God requires, John vi. 
29. How then, they ask, can this prove the gratuitous justification 
of Abraham ? 

The difficulty at first view seems to be considerable. Neverthe¬ 
less a due consideration of the nature of the case will help, I trust, 
to remove it. 

There are but two methods of acceptance with God, or of justifi¬ 
cation before him, which are possible: the one by complete obedience 
to the law of God, and therefore on the ground of merit; the other, 
by gratuitous pardon and acceptance vouchsafed to him who has 
broken the law. The simple point which Paul is here labouring to 
establish, is, that the first method of justification is impossible, under 
the present circumstances of men and with their present character ; 
and consequently that gratuitous justification is the only w T ay of 
acceptance that is now open. 

Now Abraham cither kept all the law, or he did not. It is taken 
for granted, (as well it might be, after what the apostle had said,) 
that lie did not . Justification on the ground of merit then, is out 
of all question. There remains therefore only gratuitous justifica¬ 
tion. 

But how much must gratuitous be supposed to mean ? Does it 
imply that there is no condition on which the gratuity is to be be¬ 
stowed, no regard to character, state of mind, penitence, confidence 
in proffered mercy, or any thing else ? Certainly not. The gospel 
with all its freeness and largeness of beneficence, promises salvation 
only to those who believe . “ He that believeth, shall be saved.” 

Here then is the general principle, or conditio sine qua non , of 
free and unmerited pardon and acceptance. Docs the example of 
Abraham confirm and ratify this principle? It does. It is an in¬ 
stance in point. He believed , and righteousness was counted to 
him. But this could have been done in no other way, than that by 
belief he was brought within the pale of offered mercy. If a man 
commits one sin, and thus comes under the curse of the law, all 
hopes of acceptance or salvation on law-ground are utterly at an 
end. But here Abraham, a sinner, once probably an idolater (Josh, 
xxiv. 14,) was accepted and treated as righteous, when ho exercised 
an act of faith, which is the necessary condition of gratuitous par¬ 
don. Now this could not have taken place, if Abraham had not 
been gratuitously accepted. The gospel condition of gratuitous 
justification was complied with by him, i. e ., he exhibited faith; and 
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bo acceptance, such as the gospel promises, was the consequence of 
this faith, or was connected with it. 

We are not to understand the apostle, as it seems plain to me, to 
assert that Abraham’s faith, as such, was in the particular instance 
related in Gen. xv. 1—5, the principal ground or meritorious cause 
of his final and complete justification. This would defeat the ex¬ 
press declarations of verses 4, 5. In these he takes it for granted, 
that Abraham could plead no merit, and make no claim on the score 
of simple justice. lie takes it for granted too, that justification by 
faith does of necessity imply, (as truly it does and must imply,) that 
the acceptance in such cases is a matter of mere gratuity , and not of 
merit or desert. 

Faith then may be a duty and a work, and may be one necessary 
to gratuitous justification, and may be required because it is reason¬ 
able in itself and necessary in order to prepare the sinner for justifi¬ 
cation: and yet the man who is already a sinner can put in no claim 
for acceptance on the ground of merit , because he exercises faith. 
Acceptance in this way must of course be gratuitous . 

Why then does not the apostle establish his point, when he shows 
that Abraham was accepted in consequence of believing , and not be¬ 
cause he had obeyed the whole law ? 

No act of Abraham, after he had once fallen under the curse of 
the law, could of itself redeem him from that curse. Nothing that 
he did, or could do, would atone for past sins. And no act that he 
did would be perfect. Acceptance therefore on the ground of merit, 
was impossible in these circumstances; and any act of his, either 
faith or any other, if counted at all for righteousness, must be so 
counted gratuitously . But if so, then the very point which Paul is 
labouring to establish, is confirmed. 

It is the nature of the case then, and not the diction merely which 
is employed, that shows what it is which is here proved by the 
apostle. We might indeed make some appeal to the nature of the 
language. We might say, that faith is not properly obedience to the 
lawy as such; certainly, it is not entire obedience. Nor was the faith 
that was exercised by Abraham full and perfect. At least we may 
argue this from the imperfect condition of any and every sinful man. 
That it should be counted for righteousness , then, would seem to im¬ 
ply, that it was counted for something which in and of itself it was 
not, i. *., it was not a perfect righteousness such as the law demands. 
To count it then for a righteousness would imply an act of grace on 
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the part of God. Not that the apostle means to say, that God actu¬ 
ally, in his own real estimation, judged Abraham’s faith to be a dif¬ 
ferent thing from what it was, and a perfect virtue which of itself 
could claim acceptance with him. It is impossible for a moment to 
suppose this; because it would be supposing that God puts a wrong 
estimate upon things. Wc come therefore of necessity to the con¬ 
clusion, that counting for righteousness means, to accept and treat as 
righteous . More than this we cannot suppose, without at the same 
time supposing, that God makes in his own mind an estimate of 
things different from what they really are. 

It is highly important that the reader should here call to mind, 
n T so, that Paul is not now labouring to show in what relation Christ 
stands to all that find acceptance, as the meritorious cause or ground 
of their pardon. He had already shown this, in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. The simple point now before him is, whether justification 
through this Saviour is meritorious or gratuitous . Hence he does 
not say here, that the righteousness of Christ became the righteous¬ 
ness of Abraham by imputation or transfer. It was inapposite to his 
present purpose to discuss this point. He simply avers, that the 
conditio sine qua non of gratuitous justification was complied with by 
Abraham, who therefore was justified in a gratuitous manner. 
Whatever other parts of Scripture may teach in relation to the im¬ 
puted righteousness of Christ, no declaration on that point is to be 
found here. Abraham’s own faith , and an individual act of it, viz., 
his giving credit to the divine promises, is the subject of the 
apostle’s assertions. 

In a word; the shape of Paul’s argument appears to me as being 
substantially this, viz., 6 justification is gratuitous ; for righteousness 
was not counted to Abraham on the ground of perfect obedience, but 
in consequence of his compliance with the necessary condition of 
gratuitous justification, i. e. y in consequence of his exercising faith. 
Now if he was accepted and treated as just on such ground, it fol¬ 
lows of necessity that he could not have been accepted on the ground 
of merit, and consequently that his justification was gratuitous .’ 

In other words; Paul introduces an individual occurrence and ex¬ 
ample in the life of Abraham, in which case faith was counted and 
treated as obedience, in order to prove that justification, even in 
respect to the most eminent of all the Hebrew saints, was a mere 
matter of gratuity. Now if this was true in his case, it must bo 
in all others. And thus his object is gained by an illustration 
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and confirmation of the principle which he is endeavouring to in¬ 
culcate. 

(4) Tw hyaZp'LiVj) (Midd. voice), to him who worlceth , i. e ., to him 
who performs ail the egya vq/lov, to him who yields entire obedience 
to the precepts of law ; compare the remarks on bya wyxou under iii. 
20 above. here is equivalent to 6 trotZiv ru bya’ cornp. iii. 

20, 27, 28. ii. 15 ; also verse 6. below. Luther translates : Der mit 
Werken umgehet; Beza: Is qui ex opere est aliguid promeritus . 
Tholuck defends Luther’s version. To me it seems to convey truth, 
but not the whole truth. Better has Turretin said : Per eum gui 
operatur non intelligimus .... eos qui bona opera faciunt, sed eos 
qui perfecte implerunt legem Dei absque ullo defectu. 

Reiche thinks that this is giving an emphasis or intensity to the 
word igyafo'i'SV'j/ which does not belong to it. The ground of his ob¬ 
jection is, that in this way all rewards would be excluded, inasmuch 
as no man is perfect. But is it not true that all rewards of merit 
on law ground, i. e., that of entire perfection, are excluded? It seems 
to be a very clear doctrine of the New Testament, that the good 
works which are rewarded, are gratuitously rewarded in proportion 
to their desert of reward. Impel feci good works can now be 
accepted and rewarded, through grace by Christ, which under a law- 
system could put in no claim for reward or acceptance; a principle 
that does not seem to be generally understood. 

’O futdos .... yfpv, reward is not rewarded or counted as a matter 
of grace; i . e., it is his just due, as the sequel (aXXa xara opc/X^aa) 
shows: a due in consequence of the promise or engagement of reward 
which the law contains, and not because the obedience of men can 
really profit the Divine Being, so as to lay him under obligations on 
this account. 

(5) T $ hs eeyccfy/xsvu), but to him who does not yield perfect obe¬ 
dience ; plainly the opposite of the first part of the fourth verse. 
The meaning is: ‘To the sinner who has not exhibited perfect 
obedience, but vtarviovn x. r. X., who believeth on him who justifietli 
the ungodly,’ t. e. y on Christ who died for sinners, and on account of 
whose death they are justified; comp. v. 8—10. iv. 25.1 Pet. iii. IS. 
Ileb. ix. 28, et al. 

AoyiYzrcu . . . . dixouoc', v?j£, his faith is counted as righteousness; 
i. e. y through belief in Christ who died for sinners, he comes to be 
treater or accepted as if he were himself righteous; in other words, 
through the favour of God he is freed from the penalty of the law, 
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and accepted and treated as he would be, had he been perfectly 
obedient. The meaning of the phrase, counted for righteousness , is 
of course the same here as in ver. 3; and in both cases it is very 
plain, that it signifies gratuitous or unmerited justification on the 
grounds already explained. Wc may add here, that by the apostle’s 
own explanation in the context, this justification is one which is xara 
(24), and hy™ (verse G.) While faith or belief then is 
absolutely necessary in order to prepare a man to become the proper 
subject of the gratuitous justification which the gospel proffers; 
while without faith he cannot be justified; yet faith is not in any 
legal sense the meritorious ground of justification, nor does the pro¬ 
mise attached to it imply a reward of merit , but only of grace. 

The whole matter lies in a short compass. ( On the ground of 
works, i . e., of perfect obedience and therefore of merit, none can be 
justified, because all are sinners. If any then are justified at all, it 
must be of grace; but this grace, although freely bestowed and 
without any just claims on the part of the sinner, is still not uncon¬ 
ditionally bestowed. Faith in him who died to save sinners, is 
requisite to prepare one for the reception of pardon ; and he who is 
justified in this way, as a consequence of his faith, is still justified 
in a manner altogether gratuitous/ 

Some commentators suppose that Paul means to characterize 
Abraham, by the egya^ofisvy and rov dosZij in verse 5. But although 
he doubtless means to include him, yet the propositions in'verses 4, 
5, are of wider extent than an individual case, and they declare a 
general truth of which Abraham’s case is only a particular example 
or illustration. 

(6) KaOdcreg xal .... in the like manner , also David con¬ 

gratulates the man . The apostle having adduced the example of 
Abraham as being gratuitously justified through faith, now goes on 
to add the example of David, in order to show (what he had before 
asserted in iii. 31) that he docs not disannul the Old Testament 
Scriptures by avowing the doctrine of gratuitous justification. Asyu 
fj^axuPia/Mov, utters congratulation . Maxa^ means happy ; to 

call or pi'onounce one happy , congratulate; and of course /xaxa- 
§i<J,uo;, means congratulation , not happiness. I have used the word 
congratulate in the translation here, because the words, utters praise , 
eulogizes, praises , &c. would not convey the idea of the original. 
Felicem dicere the Latins could say; and we might translate pro - 
nouncetli happy , &c. as I have done in the version. T n 6 0co'c . . • 
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fgywv, i. e ., whom God accepts and treats as righteous h?®') 
without entire obedience to the law, without having done all the 
works which the law enjoins; comp, verse 5 above, with the refer¬ 
ences there. To impute righteousness without works , designates the 
same thing for substance as to count faith for righteousness ; both 
being designed to designate gratuitous justification. 

From the use made of bnuzioevrn in verses 3—6 here (and elsewhere 
in this chapter where the same phraseology occurs,) it is evident 
that the word is not to be understood in the sense of justification 
(which is the more common meaning of it in our epistle,) but in the 
usual sense of To say that faith was counted for justifica¬ 

tion, would make no tolerable sense; but to say— it was counted as 
complete obedience , would be saying just what the apostle means to 
say, viz., that the believer is gratuitously justified, in the manner 
that has been explained above. 

(7) Maxugwi, happy , greatly privileged.—are remitted, 

from LLtpirifu to remit, forgive— 1 Whose 6ins are covered ;* 

a figurative expression, not unfrequentlv applied to the remission of 
sins. To cover or conceal , is to remove from sight or notice ; and 
sins which are left out of sight and out of notice, of course are sins 
which are not punished. Comp, in Is. xxxviii. 17. Mic. vii. 19. 
Job. xiv. 17. 

(8) Happy the man , to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity ! i, e n 
the sin which he has committed. The meaning is: ‘ Happy the man 
who obtains forgiveness of his sins, and is accepted and treated as 
if he were righteous/ To impute onds own iniquity to him , is to 
hold him accountable for it in respect to the demands of punitive 
justice. 

To cover sins and impute not iniquity, means to pardon sin and to 
treat with favour; and this is substantially the same thing which is 
designated by counting faith for righteousness; i, e ., both forms of 
expressions denote gratuitous acceptance with God . They differ not 
as to substance of meaning, but as to modus of diction or costume. 

The apostle has now prepared the way to refute the special alle¬ 
gation designed to be made by the question in ver. 1, r/ ovv ifovutv 
* Afiocazjj, rov •ja.Ttga t),uujv Bvor t xhai xard ffdoxct; He has shown that 
acceptance on the ground of merit or perfect obedience is out of 
the question; for even Abraham and David were justified through 
faith gratuitously, and not eg egywv. No ground of boasting, then, 
could be claimed by either of these conspicuous individuals. It was 
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grace only that saved them. But if it is true in the general sense 
here stated, that salvation is in all cases entirely a matter of gratuity , 
a question still remains, viz. Is this gratuity bestowed only on those 
who are circumcised, i. e on the Jews only, or is it also granted to 
the Gentiles? The prejudiced Jew of course would hold to the first. 
The apostle therefore, having discussed the general question, whether 
in respect to offences against the divine law, and in regard to the 
matter of justification, the Jew had any pre-eminence over the Gen¬ 
tile, now comes to the special consideration of the question about 
circumcision, which was first asked in chap. iii. 1 , and again virtu¬ 
ally repeated by the eugjjxEva/ xara o'agxa in chap. iv. 1 . 

(9) The discussion on this particular point he now introduces by 
the inquiry : *0 fiaxagutfjbbg .... uxgofiucrfav; [Is] this congratulation 
then respecting the circumcised [only], or also the uncircumcised; 
That is, granting there is cause for pronouncing blessed the man 
whose sins are forgiven and whose iniquities are covered, still it may 
be asked : ‘Does gratuitous pardon belong only to the Jews? Or 
are we to suppose that David may here mean to include the Gentiles 
also? Do God’s promised mercies belong to his own peculiar people 
only, who are of the circumcision ; or are they also bestowed on the 
idolatrous heathen V 

AsyofMiv ya% supposes an implied answer in the affirmative to the 
preceding questions, viz., c The privilege belongs also to the uncir- 
cumcised.’ That such may be the case, the apostle now proceeds to 
show, by the allegation that Abraham was justified in an uncircum - 
cised state. The inference is, that David could not mean to exclude 
such cases as that of Abraham himself. In this way the ydg is easily 
accounted for here; and the like is often true respecting its reference 
to som e implied sentiment; see Passow and Brettschn. on ydg. For 
a like aposiopesis of the answer to a question, see iv. 2. 

(10) Jlojg off v ... . ax£o/3ucrr/a* Hoiv then was it counted ? While 

he ivas in a state of circumcision or of uncircumcision ? Not in a 
state of circumcision , hut of uncircumcision ? In ev x. r. X., 

the ev stands (as often) before the Dative of condition , i. e., the Dative 
of a noun designating Btate or condition. 

The design of the writer is plain. Abraham’s faith was imputed 
to him for righteousness , L e ., he was gratuitously justified, before the 
covenant of circumcision was made with him, and of course before he 
was a partaker in this rite. Consequently the privilege in question 
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is not limited to those who are circumcised, and therefore does not 
depend on circumcision. 

(11) Ka) <rr)/At?ov . . . . ev dxgof3v<rriq, and he received the sign of cir¬ 
cumcision as a seal of the righteousness by faith , which [he obtained] 
while in a state of uncircumcision. That is, circumcision was not 
the cause or ground of his faith being counted for righteousness, or 
of his being gratuitously justified; it was merely a seal , i. e ., a token 
of confirmation (for such is 6<pguytg y 1 Cor. ix. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 19) in 

respect to the blessing which he had before obtained. The allusion 
in the language is to the practice of confirming written instruments, 
by seals placed on them in token of ratification. T r t ; htxaios-jvrjg rijs 
torsug, might here be rendered of the justification which is by faith; 
but the idiom of this chapter rather points us to a different version. 
There is, however, no ground for mistake here inasmuch as the 
qualifying w ords r?j; xiaTeug, in connection w ith w hat had before been 
said, sufficiently guard against it. 

We might naturally expect the article here, viz., to 6r ti u,t7ov rJjg ctg/- 
roftri;, inasmuch as the thing is specific and monadic; but for this very 
reason also, the article may be omitted, because there is no danger of 
mistake; see N. Test. Gramm. § 89, 2 a. b . 

'Ir^tTov means a symbol , a token , an external visible mark. In ty { ; 
b v axgofivaricf, the is referred by many to c n'oTBug ; but the nature of 
the case seems plainly to demand, that it should be referred to the 
compound idea designated by rt)g hixcuoob^g rr t g ^tertug. 

The circumstance here related is fatal to the claims of the bigoted 
Jew, with respect to circumcision. But the apostle is not satisfied 
with simply repelling the enemy. He advances into his camp, and 
takes entire possession. * Abraham w as not only justified before he 
was circumcised, but this w T as done for the very purpose of confirm¬ 
ing the truth which I am proclaiming. He w’as justified before the 

covenant of circumcision, tig to that . htxcaocrjv7 t v t in order that 

lie might be the father of all those who believe in a state of uncircum¬ 
cision , so that righteousness might also be imputed to them .* That 
is; God, in justifying Abraham before he was circumcised, did in¬ 
tend to make him a father, i. e. y an eminent leader, pattern, or exam¬ 
ple, to Gentile as w ell as Jewish believers, and to show r that righte¬ 
ousness might be imputed to the uncircumciscd as well as to the 
circumcised. At dxpo^jsrju.^ is an example of hid conditionis y i. e., of 
htd before a noun in the Genitive which designates state or condition. 
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It is of the same import, when thus employed, as the Dative with h 
as used above, and is here evidently commuted for it. The meaning 
of the whole verse is, that Abraham received the sign of circum¬ 
cision as a confirmation of his justification by faith in an uncircum¬ 
cised state; and this was thus solemnly confirmed in order that lie 
might be a spiritual father, i. e. 9 an eminent pattern or example, to 
Gentiles who would also be gratuitously justified in an uncircum¬ 
cised state. 

rJg ri XoyusOnvdi x. r. X., designates the consequence, or the object 
in respect to which paternity and sonship existed, viz., that of being 
gratuitously justified, L e, y of having righteousness imputed to them, 
which means the same thing. The xa/ in this clause is omitted in 
A., B., several MSS. minusc., and some versions. It is unneces¬ 
sary ; but still it does not mar the sense, as may be seen in the ver¬ 
sion. 

(12) In all this, moreover, the apostle admits that there was 
another object in view, viz., that Abraham should be the spiritual 
father of the circumcised , as well as of the uncircumcised, i. e. y that 
he should be an eminent example to all, both Jews and Gentiles, of 
that gratuitous justification which God bestows on men, and which 
is universally proffered under the gospel dispensation. So the sequel: 
Kat ‘irartga, .... * Afigud fa and the father of those who are circum¬ 
cised, who are not only of the circumcision , but xoalk in the steps of 
that faith which our father Abraham had while in a state of uncir¬ 
cumcision. The ellipsis in the construction of this part of the sen¬ 
tence must be filled up thus; [f/g rh rival] aurhv irarEga x. r. X., which 
the mind spontaneously carries forward from the preceding clause; 
this second clause being co-ordinate with the preceding one which 
begins with rig rh rivat. The connection requires us to understand the 
apostle as asserting, that the sign of circumcision which Abraham 
received, as a seal of the righteousness of faith or a token of confirma¬ 
tion in respect to his gratuitous justification, was received by him 
in order that he might be the spiritual father of such Jews as imi¬ 
tated his example, as well as of Gentiles. The writer clearly makes 
the same distinction here, that he docs in chap. ii. 28, 29. Not the 
literal posterity only of Abraham, or only his descendants by natural 
generation who received the external sign of circumcision in their 
flesh, were the children of this patriarch in the sense here intended. 
To walk in the steps of Abrahairi s faith , means to follow the example 

M 
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of Abraham, to possess and exercise a faith like his. It is to such 
and only to such, that Abraham is a spiritual father. 

This last clause of the verse renders very plain what is meant, 
when Abraham is called the father of both Gentile and Jewish be¬ 
lievers. The word 2K, Tar^, employed in this way, designates (as 
before remarked) an exemplar , a pattern , a leading and eminent ex¬ 
ample after which others copy ; comp, for such a sense, Gen. iv. 20, 
21. John viii. 38, 41, 44, where the devil is called the father of the 
wicked Jews, comp, also 1 Macc. ii. 54. So in the verse before us, 
the children of Abraham are those who walk in the steps of his faith 
i. e. y imitate his example. 

One difficulty remains in respect to roT; aror/oZa. The repetition 
of the article before it here seems as if the writer intended to dis¬ 
tinguish those whom it designates, from the ro?; ovx ex t u,6vov 

which (by placing the o'jx before toT g) would mean, not only to those 
of the circumcision ; and then dXXd xai roTg x. r. X. would mean, but 
also to those who xoalk , &c., i. e ., but also to Gentiles who imitate 
Abraham’s faith. To this purpose the Syriac version, the Vulgate, 
Theodoret, Anselm, Castalio, Grotius, Koppe, and others. But the 
objection to this is, that heathen believers have already been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding verse ; and that the writer seems plainly here 
intending to characterize such Jews, and only such, as were the 
spiritual children of Abraham, t. e. y to whom he was a spiritual 
father. The repetition of the article before cror/fiGi in this case is 
indeed peculiar; Tholuck calls it a solecism , and Riickert says it is 
not to be tolerated. I regard it, however, as a resumption of the 
sentence begun with the preceding ro?g y and interrupted by the obx ex 
Tr(otTOfi7ig jxrmv dXXd xa /, the former part of which has the sense of an 
adjective qualifying the roTg; but inasmuch as the resumption gives 
a new characteristic, it was necessary that the part. GroiyoXxu should 
have the article ; as in other like cases. In this view Reiche fully 
concurs. 
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CHAP. IV. 13—18. 


TriE apostle now proceeds to another illustration and confirmation of his assertions respecting 
gratuitous justification. The Jew gloried in belonging to a nation to whom God had given a 
revealed law, and looked upon the pre-eminence which this gave him, as a proof that God would 
treat him with special favour in a spiritual respect. The reader has only to look back, and rc- 
peruse chaptcril. 17—24, in order to see what dependence the Jews were prone to place upon 
the knowledge which they possessed of the Holy Scriptures, and their superiority in this respect 
over the Gentiles. In order to take away all ground of glorying in this manner, the apostle here 
proceeds distinctly to remind them, that Ahraham waa not justified by any such privilege, the 
law having been given more than four hundred years after the time in which he lived, Such, 
then, as are his spiritual children, i. e., such as are justified on grounds like those on which he 
was justified, cannot regard the law as the ground of their justification. 

The proof of the writer's position is very striking, and could not fail to make a deep impression 
on the mind of a serious Jew. The manner in which it Is exhibited, is well adapted to make 
such an impression. 'Abraham,’ says the apostle, * did not receive promises for himself and his 
seed, ou account of the law or by means of the law, but gratuitously, i.e., by the righteousness of 
faith, verse 13. Now if the possession of the law, or obedience to it, were necessary to constitute 
Abraham and his seed heirs of the promises, then heirship by faith, and the promises connected 
with this, would be annulled, hecause these wero granted to Abraham before the giving of the 
law, verse 14. The law, moreover, is so far from being the ground of snoli promises, that it is a 
means of indignation on the part of God towards sinners, i. €., means of their punishment: for 
It is the prohibitions of the law which constitute and define transgressions, and if there were no 
law, there could be no transgression, verse 15. Such being the case, the promises are not made 
on the ground of taw, but through the instrumentality of faith, f. e., gratuitously, in order that 
all the seed might he assured respecting them, both Gentiles who have not the law, and Jews 
who have it, provided they have like faith with Abraham, the spiritual father of all, verse 1G. 
The Scripture points out such a relation of Abraham to all true believers, and he is regarded as 
sustaining such an one, by him who raises the dead to life, and call9 things out of nothing into 
existence, verse 17. Such was the faith of the father of believers, that he put entire confidence 
In the divine declarations, when, to all human appearance, there was no ground to hope that 
they could be carried into execution; so that he became the spiritual father of many nations, 
Gentiles as well as Jows, according to the tenor of the Scripture promise : So shall thy seed be, 
verso 18. 


(13) Ou yag .... ffvegfian avrov, for not by the law was the promise 
made to Abraham y or to his seed . Tag is fixed to a sentence, the 
object of which is to confirm the preceding declaration, that 
Abraham was the spiritual father of both Jews and Gentiles, not by 
any external rite or privilege, but through faith.— Aiol v6/hov through 
law y by means of the law. The writer designs by it either to desig¬ 
nate the possession of the law, the privilege of living under it, and 
being the depositary of it, or else he means obedience to it. I am 
inclined to give it the former sense here, on account of the oi ex vo/aov 
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in verse 14, which rather designates such as live under the law than 
those who fulfil it. 

What the promise made to Abraham and his seed was, the writer 

proceeds to tell us, viz., to xXtj^ovo/mcv .xo<y/xou, that he should he 

heir or possessor of the world . This expression is found literally in 
none of the passages which contain the promises made to Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 1—3. xv. 1—6. xvii. 1—8. But in Gen. xv. 5 is a pro¬ 
mise, that the seed of Abraham should be like the stars of heaven 
for multitude; and in Gen xvii. 5 it is said: “A father of many 
nations have I made thee.” That the apostle had his mind intent 
upon this text, is plain fromver. 17 in the sequel. When he says, 
then, that the promise was that Abraham should he heir of the world , 
his meaning evidently is, that the seed of Abraham (in the sense 
here meant, viz., his spiritual seed), should be co-extensivc with the 
world, or (to use the phraseology employed in another of the promises 
made to Abraham), u in him should all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” Taken in the sense now adverted to, the phrase before us 
would imply, that the spiritual seed of Abraham should be co-exten- 
sive with the world, i . e ., should be of all nations. But there is a 
somewhat more figurative way of understanding the phrase to he heir 
of the world , viz., to take it as an expression that designates the re¬ 
ceiving of great and important blessings. In such a way most 
clearly are Kn? xX^ovo/miTv rsjv to be taken, Psalms xxv. 13. 
xxxvii. 9, 11, 22, 29. Prov. ii. 21. Matt. v. 5. The former method 
of exegesis, however, is here to be preferred, on the ground, that 
ver. 17 develops the fact, that Paul here had a special meaning in 
reference to the extent of Abraham’s spiritual seed. 

In regard to that seed of Abraham to whom the promise was spe¬ 
cially made ; who can this be but the Messiah? Who else of Abra¬ 
ham’s seed was to be possessor of all the earthj particularly in a 
spiritual sense ? That Paul himself had such a view of this subject, 
is made quite certain by Gal. iii. 16. It is true, indeed, that in 
respect to the promises of a temporal nature made to Abraham, his 
literal descendants were the partakers and heirs of them; see Gen. 
xvii. 8. xv. 18. So also were they, that is, some of them, heirs of 
spiritual promises. But the specific promise to which the apostle 
alludes in our text, seems to have been made with reference to 
Christ, at least it seems to have been entirely fulfilled only in him, 
Gal. iii. 16. Reiche construes the promise here as having respect to 
a new world , like that which the Millenarians expect, after the end 
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of the present order of things; which implies a method of interpret¬ 
ing the Messianic prophecies that cannot be defended on the ground 
of rational exegesis. 

The promise in question was not vo/iou, L e ., on account of any 
privileges connected with the giving of the law, for the law was not 
yet given; but it was did dixaittuvris through the righteousness 

of faith , i. e. y it was gratuitously given in consequence of his faith ; 
see on iii. 22. 

(14) E/ ydg .... x\ygovo/u,o/, if now they ivho are of the law , are 
heirs; i. e. y if they who live under the law and enjoy its privileges, 
are heirs of the promise made to Abraham and his seed. Tup here 
is prefixed to an additional clause designed to confirm the preceding 
one —ydg confrma?itis . O/ ex vo/aov may mean, either those who rest 
upon the law, u e. f make their boast of having fulfilled it and so 
expect justification from it (in which way Tholuck and many others 
have understood it); or it may mean, those who enjoy the privileges 
and the distinction which a revelation confers. I prefer the latter 
sense as being more consonant with the special object of the apostle; 
which here is, to prove that no external rites or privileges can be the 
ground of justification before God. 

Kexbwra/ .... ecrayyeX/a, faith is rendered of no effect , and the 
promise is made void . The reason of this is, that the promise was 
made to Abraham and his seed in consequence of faith, and therefore 
gratuitously; but if those only who enjoy the privilege of living 
under the law are heirs of the promise, and are so without walking 
in the steps of Abraham as to faith, then the ground of the promises 
to Abraham is done away. Neither his faith, nor the promise con¬ 
nected with it, is of any avail; because neither of them stands on 
law-ground, and neither depends on the privilege of possessing the law 
or on the merit of obeying it. In a word, the ground of justification 
taken by those who plead for it ex v6ju,oo, is entirely diverse from and 
opposed to that by which Abraham was justified, and on which the 
promises were made to him ; and if they are in the right, the pro¬ 
mises made to Abraham are of course null, because a new condition 
unknown to him and different from that under which he obtained 
blessings, would thus be introduced. 

(15) 'O ydg . . . nagdfiaGis, for the laiv is the occasion of wrath; 
for where there is no law } there is no transgression . In verse 15, 
a reason is assigned why the promise would be made void, on 
the ground suggested; and this is, that the law was actually the 
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occasion of bringing upon the Jews divine displeasure, by reason 
of their offences against its precepts. It is on this account that 
the verse is introduced by ydg causal. If there were no law, then 
there would be no transgression or sin. All sin is, avo/x/a, i. e. y want 
of conformity to the law of God, either as to omission or commis¬ 
sion. Now as all men do sin, the law against which they offend 
(inasmuch as it prohibits and condemns 6in) is the instrument of their 
condemnation , not of their justification. This is indeed no fault of 
the law, which is of itself “holy and just and good” (Rom. vii. 12): 
the fault lies with the transgressor. But when such transgressor 
appeals to the law as the ground of his justification, he must be told 
(as he is here told) that the law, instead of delivering him from 
death or justifying him, condemns him to death; nay, that its precepts, 
although holy and just and good in themselves and worthy of all 
respect and obedience, arc nevertheless the occasion (the innocent 
occasion indeed) of the sinners guilt and -ruin. The fault lies in 
him; but still, if there had been no precepts to transgress and no 
penalty connected with transgression, then he would not have been 
a transgressor. It is on such ground that the apostle (chap. vii. 7— 
13) declares most explicitly, that “ he had not known sin, except by 
the law;” that “sin, taking occasion by the law, wrought in him 
all manner of concupiscence;” that “without the law sin was dead,” 
i. e.y the power of sin was inefficacious; but still, that “the law is 
holy and just and good,” and all the fault lies in the transgressor. 
Chap. vii. 7, seq., is indeed an ample commentary on the sentiment 
expressed in the verse before us. 

Admitting the truth of the apostle’s representation, it follows, that 
those who have no knowledge of law, i. e. t no moral sense of any 
moral precepty cannot be transgressors. This is plainly and palpably 
the doctrine which he teaches; a doctrine which is sanctioned by 
the fundamental principles of our moral nature, and essential to the 
idea of right and wrong. In common cases, we never pronounce 
any man to be an offender against a moral law, unless he is an intel- 
ligenty rationaly moral f free agent . Any one of these qualifications 
being found wanting, we absolve him from guilt. And does not 
Paul the same ? But this does not settle the question when men be¬ 
gin to be such agents; for plainly they may be moral and free agents 
before they can read the Scriptures. The question as to the time 
when sinning begins, in each individual case, can be settled only by 
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Omniscience. Why should we not be content to leave it with ( the 
Judge of all the earth, who will do right V 

The second ydg in vcr. 15 is placed at the head of a reason or 
ground of the assertion immediately preceding ; which is, that the 
law is the occasion or instrument of condemnation. How does this 
appear? In this way, viz., because that where there is no law, there 
is no transgression. The ydg here introduces, then, that which 
serves to confirm the expression immediately antecedent. 

(1G) Because then the law does in fact never justify, but only 
condemn, it follows that if justification be at all bestowed on sinners, 
it must come in some other way than by law. A/a roDro . . . yd- 
giv, 07i this account it was of faith , so that it must be of gi'ace; u e ., 
the promise is through the medium of faith, so that it must be gratui¬ 
tous ; there being no way left in which it could be bestowed on the 
ground of merit. See the notes on verses 4, 5 above. We must of 
course suppose ^ J-xayysX/a yivirat to be implied before ex icre^g; 
in which case the mind reverts to the idea at the close of ver. 14. The 
iva before xara ydgtv is doubtless to be taken in the ecbalic sense, 
ita ut, so that , indicating event not purpose. The reasoning then 
stands thus : 6 The promise was of faith as the condition, so that it 
must of course be gratuitous/ E/g rb e7vai .... an's^art, in order 
that the promise might be sure to all the seed . • On any other ground 
than that of grace or gratuity , the promise could not be sure either 
to Abraham or to his seed; for if it were to be fulfilled only on con¬ 
dition of entire obedience to the law, then would it never have a ful¬ 
filment, inasmuch as no mere man ever did or will exhibit perfect 
obedience. A tot rouro in this verse extends to the whole of the rea¬ 
soning which precedes, and which goes to show that justification or 
the promises of pardon and acceptance must be on gratuitous, and 
not on meritorious grounds. 

Ou rj3 , . , . *A/3gaa/i, not only to him who is under the laiv . but to 
him who is of the faith of Abraham; i. e., the promise is given on 
gratuitous grounds in order that it may not fail of being carried into 
execution, and that the blessings which it proffers may be bestowed 
on both Jew and Greek, that is, on all men without distinction, on 
all roTi GTOiyoZai roTg tyyedt <r5jf tv rrj dxgo^vcriq cr/Vrfaif rou rrargbg yjLLwv 
'A ftgadfi. The reader should note, that /iovov belongs to o u rf>, not to 
U rou vopou. 

(17) This last idea, viz., that Abraham is the spiritual father of 
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both Jews and Gentiles, the apostle now takes occasion farther to il¬ 
lustrate and confirm, by a reference to the Jewish Scriptures. m Og 
eon .... redeixd os, who is the father of us all; (as it is written: 
A father of many nations have I made thee.) Ts&entd os is the Scp- 
tuagint rendering of the Hebrew 1D3 frequently meaning to 

put , place , or constitute; in which meaning it is frequently followed 
by the Septuagint and New Testament, by the use of r'ldr^u. In 
respect to the original in Gen. xvii. 5, the only question is, whether 
the passage there means any thing more than that the literal poste¬ 
rity of Abraham should be very numerous. Tholuck and many 
commentators so construe it; but it seems clear to me, that the 


apostle puts a different interpretation upon it, and that he viewed it 
as having reference to a spiritual seed. That such was his opinion, 
is made quite clear by comparing Gal. iii. 7. Horn. ii. 28, 29. iv. 11, 
12, 16, 18. The embarrassment as to the interpretation of Gen. 
xvii. 1—8, seems to arise principally from the fact, that promises of 
both a temporal and spiritual nature are there made. A double 
paternity (so to speak) is assigned to Abraham; many nations arc to 
descend from him literally, his literal seed are to possess the land of 
Canaan. But he is also to become the spiritual father of c many 
nations,’ (i. e. y an eminent pattern or exemplar in regard to faith, and 
justification by it, sec verse 12 above), and in him are ‘ al the 
families of the earth to be blessed,’ Gen. xii. 3. How can it be 
satisfactorily shown, that both a natural and spiritual seed were not 
promised to Abraham? Or what should hinder us from supposing 
that both temporal and spiritual blessings were promised to him and 
his seed ? lteiche, as usual, resorts to mere accommodation here. 
What force this could have on Jewish minds prejudiced against 
Paul’s views of the gospel, it would be difficult to tell. 

Such a father he was xarsvavn ou . . . . 0«©D, in the sight of God y 
whom he confided in or believed . Kargvavr/ is equivalent to the IIe- 
brew v” j v v * ? •» *, h i^ 1 ^, in the sight of in the view of before . 
The sentiment is this: i Abraham is the father of many nations, in 
the sight of that God in whom he trusted, or whose word he be¬ 
lieved;’ i. e. y God views him and has constituted him the spiritual 
father of many nations. The construction of the verse is difficult, 
at first view, and has given rise to many critical doubts. I regard 
the real sense of it as being the same, as if the arrangement in Greek 


were thus: Karevavn ©eou o5 [ = ev/orevoe. The ©5 is to be con¬ 
sidered as a case of attraction, as grammarians say. Sec instances 
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of this nature in John ii. 22. Mark vii. 13. Luke ii. 20. Acts vii. 
17, 45. 1 Pet. iv. 11. John xv. 20, &c. ; but in all these cases, the 
noun precedes the pronoun which conforms to it. Examples, how¬ 
ever, of the like nature with the present, are the following, viz., 
Mark vi. 16, ov eyoj dva xepaA/tfa ’la»avv?jv, ourog lari' Acts Xxi. 16. 
ctyovreg vra? £gv/tfdi//,ev Mvatfaw* lloitt. vi. 17, tig ov crag-a^Tjrg tv-ttov 
dtdayfi;' in which examples, indeed, the noun conforms to the pro¬ 
noun as to its case; but this makes no important difference, inas¬ 
much as the conformity may be of either kind, i. e., of the noun to 
the pronoun, or the pronoun to the noun ; see New Test. Gramm. - 
§ 113. 2, 3. The older grammarians limited attraction to cases 
where the verb governs the Acc.; but this is a manifest error, and 
is now generally abandoned. If we regard oj W/areuae as a circum¬ 
stance throw in, and to be mentally included in a parenthesis, the 
difficulty of the sentence will be removed. The present construction 
is somewhat anomalous as to the order of words ; for the usual order 
would be thus : Karevavr* 0eoD oy stf/areuae x. r. X. 

Toy ^uoTOiouvrog .... ovra, who yioeth life to the dead , and callcth 
the things which are nut , as if they were. Another contested pas¬ 
sage. To express the idea of divine, almighty power, is plainly the 
object of it. This it does by asserting that God raises the dead, 
and exercises creative and controlling power. In regard to roD 
tycvroiouvrog roug vsxgoug, it may mean generally, that God has the 
power to raise the dead, and that he exercises it; or it may have a 
special reference to God’s promises to raise up a numerous progeny 
from Abraham, who was dead as to the power of procreation; comp. 
Heb. xi. 17—19, and verse 19 below. In either case the meaning 
is good. In the first it is more energetic: in the second, more ap¬ 
propriate to the special object of the writer. 

Ka\ouvrog tol t ar\ ovra ug ovra is Hebraistic in its manner. KaXeuj is 
sometimes employed like the Hebrew i. e ., to designate the idea 
of commanding a thing to he or exist, which did not before exist; 
c. g., Is. xli. 4. xlviii. 13; comp. 2 Kings viii. 1. Isaiah xxii. 12. 
Comp, also 2 Macc. vii. 28, oyx ovraIV e7ro/?3erev aura, o Oeog, which 
resembles in sense the phrase before us ; also Philo de Croat, p. 728, 
ra t u,i) ovra ixdXtaev tig rb e/va/. The reference in the mind of the writer, 
when he used the phrase before us, no doubt was to Gen. i. 3, seq. 
The calling of things that are not , is to command that they shall 
exist, in order to fulfil the purposes which the Creator has in view 
by bringing them into existence. This latter circumstance seems to 
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have been overlooked; and thus has arisen great perplexity among 
interpreters. ‘ How/ it has been asked,‘ could God call into existence 
things that are not, as if they were?* A seeming paradox, indeed, 
if literally interpreted; for things that already are, cannot be called 
into existence. After all, the meaning of the apostle is not simply 
bidding to exist (xaXouvrog), but also directing , disposing of, com¬ 
manding in any way and for any purpose, the things called. ‘God/ 
says he, ‘ can call into existence things that now have no existence, 
and employ them for his purposes, just as he directs and disposes of 
things that already exist; God calls ra /x n o*ra just as he does rd 
ovra', things that do not now exist, are at his disposal as really and 
truly as things that do exist, i . e. y they can be made to exist and to 
subserve his purpose, in the same manner as things do which now 
already exist.’ Is there any room for real difficulty in respect to 
such a meaning as this? If any one feels a difficulty still, he may 
solve the sentence in this simple way, viz., xaXovvrog ra w fora, ug 
\i•/.QLhttev] fora, i. calling into existence (Gen. i. 2. Ps. xxxiii. 0) 
things that are not, as [he called into existence] things that are. 
The sense would be for substance the same. 


CHAP. IV. 18—25. 


The apostle haying thus shown that the doctrine of gratuitous Justification by faith does not 
at all impugn the Scriptures of the Old Testament, by appealing to the example of Abraham, 
and to the declarations of David ; and having more particularly insisted on the justification of 
Abraham, previously to the covenant of circumcision, and independently of it; and this, in 
order that Abraham might be the spiritual father of all believers, both Jews and Gentiles; he 
now concludes the whole by an animated description and communication of Abraham’s faith, 
and by pointing out the happy consequences of imitating it to all who profess to be the disciples 
of Christ. First, Abraham hoped, when to all humnn appearance there was no ground of 
hope, that he might become the father of many nations through the birth of a son, ver. 13. 
Hia strong faith led him to overlook his own extreme old age and that of Sarah, ver. 19; to 
trust with full confidence in the 6imple promise of God respecting a son, thus giving glory to 
God by reposing in him such an unlimited trust, and by being so fully persuoded that he 
would perform what he had promised, verses 20, 21. On this account he was justified through 
his faith, ver. 22 ; nor was this fact recorded merely for his sake, but also for our sake, that 
we may be inspired with the hope of attaining to the like justification, provided we believe iu 
the declarations of him who raised up Jesus from the dead, and proposed him to the world as 
the object of saving belief, inasmuch as he died for our offences, and rose again in order that we 
might be justified. 
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(18) *Og crag’ eXnida i>n eXirfbt tviortvGtv, who against [all apparent] 
ground of hope , believed in hope that he should become the father , &c. 
The x. t. A. here is co-ordinate w ltli the o 9l x, t, A. in ver. 16. Rut 
though co-ordinate as to construction, it is not merely epexegetical, 
but adds some new declarations respecting the strength of Abraham’s 
faith. The expression crag* ix-rida W eXv/di, is what the Greeks call 
ogu/ioj^ov [oxymoron], i. e., a sharp , pointed saying) which to appear¬ 
ance exhibits a kind of contradiction ; like the Latin spes insperata y 
ignavia strenua y &c. The crag* eAcr/Sa, beyond or against hope) in 
this case, refers to the circumstances recounted in ver. 19. For the 
like sense of $ragd, see Acts xviii. 13. 

Kara rb e/grjp'evov, viz., in Gen. XV. 5.— Ojtwc:, so y viz., like the stars 
in respect to number, to which Abraham had just been pointed, i. e, 9 
innumerable ; comp. Ps. cxlvii. 4. 

(19) Mjj dcrdsvjjtfas, not being weak) i. <?., being strong: the negative 
form of declaration being used, where an affirmative sense is meant. 
In like manner ; “ He confessed, and denied not y but confessed,” 
John i. 20. The Greeks call this mode of expression A/tgt?jj, small - 
ness) slenderness, or ^ue/W/c, diminution; because it seemingly dimin¬ 
ishes from the full strength of the positive form. Often however (as 
here) it is equivalent to the affirmative or positive form. The reason 
of choosing the word uaQevrjeag here seems to be, a reference to the 
state of the patriarchal pair, who were weak in body. Their faith 
was in an opposite condition, as foveas. These words begin a third 
co-ordinate clause, both the others beginning with og y as already noted. 

T/j cr/cTTe/, Dative of condition, being strong in faith , or in respect 
to faith , i. e.) having strong confidence. 

Ou xarevoycre, he did not regard .—"Hdrj v£vexgwyuevov, already dead , i. e. y 
inefficient with regard to procreation; comp. Heb. xi. 12. Gen. xvii. 
17. IIoL», about (adv.) which sense it has when it is enclitic , as here; 
ixarovTCLSTTig rrov, about 100 years of age .—Ka4 nor y inasmuch as it 

follows oj in the preceding clause. So in Hebrew, ) following 
means nor, Heb. Gramm. § 358. Note. —T?jv vsxgoj <siv /z,?$rgas = rr,v 
prirgav rriv ve^xgw/^evrjv. Comp, the age of Sarah (90) at this time, Gen. 
xvii. 17. 

(20) ()i» buxfdh i, he did not doubt, did not hesitate; comp. Rom. xiv. 
23. James i. G. ii. 4. Matt. xxi. 21. Mark xi. 23.— Rig he rr t v inrayye. 
Xiav .... amoT/ccy still he did not doubt respecting the promise of 
God , through) or by reason of an unbelieving spirit The hi here i 9 
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adversative in respect to the preceding circumstances, and may be 
translated, still, but , or however . The Dat. of airnfriq is construed 
agreeably to idiom ; see New Test. Gramm. § 106. 5. 

'AXX* mduva(j,<Jjd7) rjj trtaru, the opposite of the preceding expression, 
but he firmly and confidently believed , or he was confident through 
faith; rfj eriaru, being the Dative of manner or means; see New Test. 
Gramm, ut supra. 

Aoug do^av rti Qe&, giving glory to God . The Hebrew DV^nirv? 
means, to show by our actions that we acknowledge any attri¬ 
bute of God; which is ascribing to him what belongs or is due to 
him. So here, Abraham, by the strength of his confidence, did in 
the highest manner ascribe to God omnipotence and veracity. Comp. 
John ix. 24. Josh. vii. 19. The meaning of the phrase as here 
employed by the writer, is given in the next verse. 

(21) K«i on x. r . X., a repetition or epexegesis of what 

the preceding clause asserts. u Being strong in faith” there, is 
equivalent to *rX7j0opo£>$e/£ here, which means, being fully persuaded ; 
comp. Hcb. x. 22.—"O E'T^yyeXra/, that which had been promised, or 
rather, what he had promised . This last rendering can be retained, 
because the Perf. pass, not unfrequently has an active sense, inas¬ 
much as it serves for the Perf. Middle as well as Passive, (New 
Testament Gramm. § 61. 2.) So in Acts xiii. 2, rroooxsxXr tl aaj t I have 
invited . Acts xvi. 10. 1 Pet. iv. 1. John ix. 22 .—Kai rrur^uj 
also to perform , xal in the sense of etiam , quoque , as it often is, i. e. 9 
xal, intensive. 

(22) A/® .... tig ^/xa/otfivTjv, wherefore [his belief] was counted to 
him as righteousness; in other words, through his faith he was 
counted or treated as righteous, he was admitted to the divine favour. 
See on verse 5 above. The xal before sXoy/<ft>j I have interpreted as 
intensive. If otherwise taken, it may be solved thus : Wherefore , 
also , it was imputed , &c. 

(23, 24) Nor was this method of justification and acceptance 
limited to Abraham. The history of it is recorded as an exam pie } 
for the encouragement and imitation of all others down to the latest 
period of time. Those who believe in him who raised up Jesus from 
the dead (comp. ver. 17 above), i. e., those who believe in what God 
Las done and said with respect to the Messiah, the only foundation 
of the 6inner*8 hope, will be justified through their faith, in like 
manner as Abraham was by his. 
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(25) Ylagedo^ri, teas given up, was delivered up, viz. to death, 
Matt. xxvi. 2. —A/a ra cragacrrwaara r)/Aoov f comp. la. liii. 12, 5, 6, 8. 
Gal. i. 4. ii. 20. Tit. ii. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

A/a rr\v dixafutiv r)/Auv, on account ofour justification, i. e. } our accept¬ 
ance with God. Christ rose from the dead, in order that this great 
and glorious work might be completed. The primary object of his 
death is here stated as being expiatory , i, e ., as having a special in¬ 
fluence on that part of justification which has respect to remitting 
the penalty of the divine law. But as justification, in its full sense, 
comprehends not only forgiveness, but the accepting and treating of 
any one as righteous, it implies of course the advancement of the 
pardoned sinner to a state of glory. The resurrection of Christ was 
connected with this; for if “ Christ be not risen, then our faith is 
vain.” His resurrection was preparatory to his receiving the king¬ 
dom given him of the Father, and thus was necessary in order to 
complete the redemption of those who believe in him. 

Rciche maintains, that the whole work of Christ, viz., his active 
and passive obedience, is to be considered as one ; and this in such a 
sense, that we are at liberty to ascribe no more efficacy to his death 
than to any of the actions of Ills life. Of course he disallows the idea 
of a vicarious sacrifice , in any proper sense of these words ; and lie 
maintains that God, for Christ’s sake and for some reason not stated 
by the sacred writers, forgives and accepts the sinner. But, although 
1 fully concede that the incarnation and obedience of Christ consti¬ 
tute a part of his mediatorial work, and by no means exclude them 
from an important place in the great scheme of redemption, still I 
must regard it as a perfectly clear case, that the New Test, ascribes 
peculiar efficacy to the sufferings and death of Christ; and to my 
mind, the doctrine of the atonement or the vicarious sufferings and 
death of Christ, is fundamental to the very essence of Christianity 
as distinguished from other systems of religion. 


CIIAP. Y. 1—21. 


TnE apostle having thus shown, (n) That all men, Jews and Gentiles, are sinners; (&)That 
they are therefore under the condemning sentence of the divine law; (e) That the only 
method of escape from the execution of this sentence, is by gratuitous pardon, t. e., by Justifi¬ 
cation obtained through the death Of Christ; and (d) That all this Is no new doctrine, but 
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one inculcated in tho old Testament both by declaration and example ; he next proceeds, in 
chap. v„ to exhibit the blessed fruits of this pardon or justification. (1) We hare peace wilh 
God (with whom we were before in a state of enmity, being alienated from him, comp. vers. 

6_10), and we enjoy, through Christ, free access to a state of favour with God, and thus 

are led to rejoice in the hope of future glory, vers. 1, 2. (2) We are supported and com. 

forted in all our afflictions during the present life; nay, we may even rejoice in them as the 
instruments of spiritual good to us, vers. 3—5. (3) All this good is rendered certain, and the 

hope of it sure, by the fact that Christ, having died for us while in a Btate of enmity and aliena¬ 
tion, and having thus reconciled us to God, will not fail to carry on and complete the work 
which he has thus begun, vers. C—10. (4) We may now therefore rejoice in God (who is as 
truly our covenant God as he has been that of the Jews), on account of the reconciliation which 
Christ has effected, ver. 11. 

(5) This state of reconciliation or filial relation to God, is extended to all men, i. e., in some re¬ 
spects actually bestowed on all, and in others proffered to all, laid open for all, rendered acces¬ 
sible to all, in like manner os the evils occasioned by the sin of our first ancestor have in some 
respects extended to all, and in others are liable to be incurred or suffered by all; yea, such is 
the greatness of Christ's redemption, that the blessings procured by his death far exceed the evils 
occasioned by the sin of Adam (vers. 12—19), they even exceed all the evils consequent upon the 
sins of men, who live under the light of revelation (vere. 20, 21). The certainty of salvation, them 
under such a dispensation as this, would seem to be made quite evident. 

Such appears to me the sum of what is taught in chap. v. The difficulties attending tae inter¬ 
pretation of this passage, I readily acknowledge, and have long and deeply felt. To the study 
of them I have devoted much more time, than to any other equal portion of the Holy Scriptures. 
I do not persuade myself, however, that I have 6ucoceded in all respects wilh regard to the solu¬ 
tion of them; much less do I expect that what I shall propose will be satisfactory to the minds 
of all others. What I could do, I have done ; if others sncceed better, it will be matter of sin¬ 
cere joy to me. One thing I cannot help remarking here; which is, that any exegesis of vers. 12 
—21, which represents the contents as irrelevant to the tenor of the context both before and 
alter these verses, must wear the air, of course, of being an improbable one. Never have I found 
more difficulty, however, than in satisfying myself of the relation which vers. 12—23 do in fact 
hold toward the context; and in particular how they bear upon the theme discussed in vers. 1 
— II. The result of all my investigations i9 given, as to substance, under No. 5 above. 

Tholuck states liis result a little differently: "To render more conspicuous the fruits obtained 
by redemption, the apostle contrasts the state of mankind as a t thole, and as being in the misery 
of their unredeemed condition, with the 6tate of mankind as a whole, iu their happiness as par¬ 
takers of the benefits of redemption. By a striking parallel, he exhibits mankind in Adam the 
head and source of our race as sinful; and in Christ the head and source of it, as redeemed ; and 
he so represents this, that redemption appears to be the greatest and most important occurrence 
which has taken place with regard to mankind—the central paint of all spiritual life and all hap¬ 
piness.” (Comm, liber Rom. p. 158. edit 2). Whether this summary comes nearer than my 
own to the true exhibition of the contents of vers. 12—21; in particular, whether it harmonizes 
better with the context; I submit to the reader to decide, when he shall have carefully studied 
the whole. In the mean time, I acknowledge with gratitude the important aid that I have re¬ 
ceived from the Commentary of the ahove named excellent writer. 

The reader will find a more detailed statement of the contents of vers. 12—19, at Hie com¬ 
mencement of the commentary on this passage, and before its several parts. 


(1) Ouv, then, concessive and continuativc. It does not here ex- 
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press'the force simply of syllogistic conclusion, but resumes and 
alludes to the preceding arguments and illustrations, and takes for 
granted the fact stated by dixaiuQsvrtg. This last word has here pe¬ 
culiar reference to pardon of sin , and does not mean mundati apeccato , 
or beatijicati , as some have construed it; for these things are further 
asserted in the sequel. 

’Ex <7 rhsrtug, i. e., gratuitously , through belief instead of perfect obe¬ 
dience ; see on chap. iv. 5 above. 

E i'gqvtjir ex 0 ^ 6v 9 we have P eace i here in opposition to a state of 
enmity to God, or a state of alienation from him; see verse 10. 
Several important MSS., A., C., D., 71., al., and some versions and 
fathers, read (Subj.); but Paul does not mean to say merely 

that we may have peace, but that we are in actual possession of it. 

A/d tov K. I. X^ffroZ, viz., by the reconciliation which he has 
effected, see verse 11 . 

(2) A/ ’ o5 xat, by whom also .—T?iv ergotra yuyqv, access , as well as 
reconciliation; comp. Eph. ii. 18. iii. 12. We have obtained access 
tig rr,v x a i‘ v vairjjv, L e ., cither to this state of favour or grace y in 
which wo now stand or are; or, as Tholuck, Reiche, and some 
others: ‘We have obtained access [to God] by belief (rjj vitirti) in 
that grace in which we continue.’ The former seems to be the most 
facile sense; the latter, most conformed to idiom. n£o<ray&;yj$ seems 
to imply that God is the object of access; so it is expressed in Eph. 
ii. 18. 1 Pet. iii. 18, and implied (as here) in Eph. iii. 12. Besides, 
the object of belief is generally indicated by tig; which would favour 
the view of Tholuck. —’E/r^xa^gv, we have become possessed of we 
have obtained . As the Perf is here employed (and not Pres . as 
above), it would seem that the access here spoken of must refer to 
the pardoned sinner’s first access to God, after his forgiveness.— 

* JZdrrjxajusv, we stand y the Perf. being used in this verb, because the 
Present has not a neuter sense. See N. Test. Gramm. § 50. 3, 
Note 2. 

Kai xau^w/^etfa, and we rejoice; i. e in addition to a state of 
peace with God and access to him, we are filled with joy, in the 
hope of that glory which God will bestow . 0eou is here Genitivus 
auctoris. 

(3) Ou fiovov ds f «XXa xa/ xair^w/M^a x. r. X., and not only so y but we 
also rejoice, &c. This is a formula of transition, or of enumerating 
particulars, answering to our numerical divisions in n discourse; 
comp. vcr. 11. a t continuativc and decretive. The ellipsis after 
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oi /xo\ov 3e is plain ; i . r., * not only [do we rejoice in hope of future 
glory], but/ &c. Gldckler contends earnestly, that there is another 
ellipsis after xa/jyfii±iOa which he supplies by e<r eXrrldt x. r, X. from 
verse 2. Yet this is not only needless, but contrary to what idiom 
admits; for iv after xau^ao/^a/ not unfrequently stands before the 
object of the verb; e. g., in Rom. ii. 17. Gal. vi. 13, &e. The 
apostle does not mean to say, that the Christian exults in pain and 
sorrow as such; but that as a means of spiritual good he exults in 
them, and is enabled by divine grace to triumph over them. 

E iboTtSt knowing , having assurance ; viz., from our relation to God, 
and from his gracious purposes toward us. Confidence in him 
gives assurance. 

"o ti .... xangydfyrat, produces patience or perseverance. Neither 
of these virtues can be exercised without sufferings and trials. Pa¬ 
tience is steadfast and submissive endurance of evils. Afflictions are 
essential to the cultivation of this virtue. They are not, indeed, the 
direct and efficient cause of patience; but they are at least an oc¬ 
casion or instrumental cause. 

(4) £cxi/i7)v ? tnal or approbation . Either rendering is correct; 

for perseverance or patience in the enduring of afflictions makes 
thorough tnal; and the same virtue secures approbation . I prefer 
the second meaning, viz., approbation; because it more naturally 
connects itself with the ix-tg that follows. Comp, which 

means to try , and also to approve. 

'E Xrriba, hope , which springs of course from the approbation be¬ 
stowed on patient endurance of suffering for virtue’s sake. 

(5) Ou xaransybrn, will not disappoint; as the sequel shows. So 
the Hebrew, V& t6. The bs before this elausc and two others in 
verse 4, is continuative and discretive. 

"On 7 ) dydrrr] roZ 0eou x. r. X. The first reason given why the 
Christian’s hope will not disappoint him, is that the love of God is 
diffused (exxJ^ura/) in his heart or mind; and this, by that Holy 
Spirit which is imparted to him, i. e. y by the gracious influence of 
that Spirit who dwells in the hearts of believers; 1 Cor. vi. 19. iii. 
16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 2 Cor. i. 22, where the spirit which is in the 
hearts of believers is called their d3m/3wv, the pledge of tlicir future 
happiness, the pledge that their salvation is secure. Compare also 
Eph. i. 13, 14, where the same sentiment is fully expressed. The 
love of God here evidently means his love toward us; as verse 8 
plainly shows. His love shed abroad in the hearts of Christians 
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means, that a full and satisfactory conviction respecting his love is 
bestowed; and the manner of bestowing or giving such a sense of 
his love is here designated, viz., by the influence of the Holy Spirit 
imparted to Christians. 


CHAP. Y. 6—10. 

VunsES 6—10 constitute a kind of episode (if I may so speak), and contain an illustration 
and confirmation of the sentiment expressed in ver. 5, viz., that the Christian's hope will not 
disappoint him. To show that this is truly the case, the writer goes on to produce an illustra¬ 
tion, which exhibits an argument of the kind called a majori ad minus; i. e., ' if Christ has 
already done the greater thing for you, viz., reconciled you to God, when you were in your 
sinful state, how much more will he complete the work, the greatest and most difficult part of 
which has already been accomplished?’ 

In this view the passage before us seems to be more direct, in respect to the perseverance of 
itie saints, than almost any other passage in the Scriptures which 1 can find. The sentiment 
here Is not dependent on the form of a particular expression (as it appears to be in 9omc other 
passages); but it is fundamentally connected with the very nature of the argument. 


(6) V Er/ Xyarbg ovrwv r}fj,uv, a singular metathesis or transposition 

of the particle en, which belongs to i'myv and plainly qualifies it. On 
account of this unusual location of 'in, suspicions of its genuineness 
would seem to have arisen, and the variety of readings is here con¬ 
siderable; e.g.j **7h B., Syr., Erp., Copt.; u ya%, Isid., Pelus., August.; 
v n, F., G.; tig ri, (ut quid), Ital., Vulg., Iren., Ambros., Pelag. All 
these varieties probably originated either from the unusual location 
of trt, as before mentioned, or else from an apprehension that in in 
ver. 8 rendered it unnecessary or improbable here. In like manner 
many MSS. and Versions have an in after aerOzvobv here; which Gries- 
baeh and Koppe admit into the text, but Knapp and Vater reject. 
It probably arose from some of the lections , which begun with this 
verse, and transposed the in, for convenience* sake in reading, as it 
would not appear seemly at the beginning of a lection. The trans¬ 
position seems to be designed for the sake of giving emphasis to in; 
comp. Matt. xii. 46. xvii. 5. Mark v. 35. xii. 6, and specially Ilcb. ix. 
6, in rrig Tgrirrjg o*i\vr\g iyovcrig draetv, where in belongs to i^oufrtjg ,—Tag 
confirmantis here, u <?., stands before a paragraph which assigns a 
cause or ground of the assertion in the preceding sentence, viz., that 
the hope of the Christian would not disappoint him. 

v Er* bvTuv jjfAwv, while we were yet, or we yet being .—’a atom, literally 

N 
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destitute of strength; here, as generally expounded, in amoral sense, 
i, e. y destitute of moral vigour, without holy energy, in a 6tate of 
moral indisposition or infirmity. So Prov. xxiv. 16, oi ddate*/)- 
(fovav iv xaxoTg, the ungodly are weak in their evil ways, i. e ., they are 
morally weak , for physical strength and resolution they lack not. 
Various modifications of the word d<sfcnia may be found in Gal. iv. 9. 
Heb. iv. 15. v. 2. vii. 18. In Ileb. iv. 15, the nature of the appeal 
seems to show, that the writer supposes Jesus himself to have pos¬ 
sessed uaQhtia like our own; but he takes care to add, yj^ih d/iat-ia;; 
so that while he had the susceptibility of being tempted and tried 
(xard rravTcc xad’ o/io/orTjra) in all respects as we are, which 
seems to be the dctO'zvaa here characterised, he still remained “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” It is not susceptibility 
of being tempted, then, which makes any one a sinner. However, 
in our text, aaOivuv seems to be used in a more emphatic sense than in 
Heb. iv. 15. v. 2; for it is immediately exchanged for aatZuv, and in 
verse 8 for d/joagruXuv. This shows that actual development of char¬ 
acter by some kind of voluntary action is meant, and not merely 
vitiositas or peccabilitas ; for dazZyg and uyaerwXo; are not applied to 
mark these qualities, but to mark character that is developed. 

After all, however, the doubt forces itself on my mind in recon¬ 
sidering this passage, whether dabimv does not here characterise 
weakness or inability of the sinner as to saving himself, having once 
come under the condemning sentence of the law. In Heb. vii. 18, 
the law is asserted to be daOwfa, because it can afford no help to the 
sinner who is condemned by it. What now if we suppose the 
apostle to mean here, that i when we were under the curse, and 
unable to save ourselves, Christ then interposed?’ The sense is 
surely good, and the apparent tautology made by afcfidv, when it is 
construed in the usual way, is avoided. 

Kara xaigov, in due time , at an appointed or set time , viz., that 
fixed upon in the counsels of God. Comp. Sept, in Job v. 26. Isa. 
lx. 22; comp, also Luke xxi. 24, 8. Heb. xi, 11. Comp, ro 
row ygovov in Gal. iv. 4. 

' TTrgg daefi&v, i. e., dasficov for [_us] who are ungodly . 

It is plain that datfidv here characterises 1 the same class of persons 
who were called dadivdv in the preceding clause. It means impious , 
those who do not reverence or fear God .—'r-£g, for , on account of 
instead of i . e.y in our room or stead.—So the comparison in the next 
verse, where dying vve§ dyct&ow and dixaiou is mentioned, obliges 
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us to interpret this. Even Riickert concedes that the meaning here 
must ^be loco nostro , vice nostra . Reiche admits that this is the 
symbolical costume of the language ; but that the idea of vicarious 
sacrifice is to be objectively admitted, he deems to be entirely out of 
question. But what is this, except to make a new gospel, according 
to our conception of what it ought to be? 

(7) Td% illustrantis; for the sequel is designed to illustrate the 
great benevolence which the death of Christ displayed, and which 
is proposed to our view in verses 5, 6. A/xa/ou is here used in dis¬ 
tinction from uyadov. Often these words are synonymous; yet they 
are capable of distinct use, and in classic usage they arc not unfre- 
quently distinguished from each other. E . g, y Cicero: “ Rede jus- 
tum virum, bonum non facile reperiemus;” de Offic. III. 15. Again; 
“Jupiter Optimus dictus cst, id est, beneficentissimus” So in the 
Talmud (Pirqe Abhoth, 5, 10) it is said: “There are four kinds of 
men; (1) Those who say: What is mine is mine, and what is thine 
is thine; these are the middling men . (2) Those who say; What 

is mine is thine, and what is thine is mine; these are the common 
people. (3) Those who say; What is mine is thine, and what is 
thine is tliine; these are the /. euyaQai. (4) Those who 

say : What is mine is mine, and what is thine is mine; these arc the 
go (by the Seventy) “I'pn is usually distinguished from 
inasmuch as the former is » eually rendered catog, while the 
latter is translated by bixouog. Aixaiog may be used (and not un- 
frequently is used) to de ignate a person who is innocent merely; so 
in the Septuagint, Ex. xxiii. 7. Gen. xviii. 23, seq. So in the New 
Testament, Matt, xxvii. 9, 24. It corresponds also to the Hebrew 
Prov. i. 11. vi. 17. Joel iii, 19. In using bixcuog, therefore, as 
designating a character somewhat different from ayaOog and inferior 
to it, the apostle has not varied from sacred and classic usage. 
A Ixatog clearly means here, one who is just in the common sense of 
the word, one who is free from crimes cognizable by law, one who 
does not defraud , #c. For such an one, the apostle says, it would 
be rare to find any person willing to volunteer the sacrifice of his 
life. 

Although for the aya&og, i. e. y the benevolent or rather the beneficent 
man, (the ^'P^), some one perhaps might venture even to lay down his 
life . This has in fact not unfrequently been done. The difference 
between the readiness of men to hazard their lives for a man of 
peculiar and overflowing benevolence of heart, and for a man who 
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merely pays a nice regard to meum and tuum , is very plain to every 
observer who has a feeling heart. Reiche and Tholuck suppose 
dyaOog here to designate a kind benefactor , in distinction from a 
simple hixatog. To this I see no objection ; for it makes the contrast 
between bixaiog and dyadog the more striking; and is well founded 
in the nature of the idiom. I may add, that the sequel is rendered 
the more striking by it. Besides, the use of the article here before 
ayct&ov shows that a specific benefactor is thought of by the writer. 
The article is here = to the pronominal adjective his. 

The ydg in this second clause is a matter of some difficulty, which 
critics have generally passed over. It does not appear what the cor¬ 
responding sentiment is, for which it here would seem to assign a 
ground or reason. It may there (as usual in such cases) be taken as 
affirmative (ja, allcrdings, Passow), and we might translate thus : 
Perhaps , indeed , for the benefactor , §’c. I have rendered it although 
in the version; not because ydo of itself means although , but because 
the relation of the sentiment demands such a rendering, in order to 
make the sense explicit to us. The xa/ before roX/xa, Tholuck explains 
as giving this verb an intensive meaning. It undoubtedly is xa/ in- 
ten sivum; but standing before such a connection as roX/iti urroO&.nTv, it 
may be joined with either verb, as the sense requires. Here the 
better sense seems to be given by joining xa/ with aero would 
venture even to die. What he had just said was: ‘ Scarcely will any 
one die for a just man ;” now he says : ‘ Still it may be, that some 
one will venture even to die for a benefactor/ Will even venture 
does not put the emphasis in the right place. 

(8) Yet the grace of the gospel has far surpassed any exhibition 

of human benevolence. commends , sets forth , displays ,— 

’A yatfrjv, benevolence, kind feeling , E'prn compassionate kindness .— 

* T'Tfg' ij/Luvy in our steady or on onr account . In either way of ren¬ 
dering the sense here must be, that the death of Christ saved us from 
that which we as a.aa^rwXo/ deserved. * A/zaorwXo/ means those who err 
in heart and life. 

(9) IToXXf) ovv ,. . . . dwb rtjg ogyjjg, much more , then, being justified, 
i. e ., acquitted, pardoned as to our past offences, by his blood , u e., the 
sufferings and death of Christ, shall we be saved by him from [future] 
indignation . In other words: ‘If Christ by his death has accom¬ 
plished our reconciliation, while we were in a state of enmity; a for¬ 
tiori we may expect that the great work, thus begun and accomplished 
as to the most difficult part, will be completed/ That ai,uarrauro\i 
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means the same thing as the death of Christ, i. e ., that it here di¬ 
rectly refers to the preceding anedave, does not admit of any reasonable 
doubt. 

(10) A repetition of the same general ideas, in which the senti¬ 
ment of the whole is compressed and rendered prominent. Tag con - 
frmantis , in relation to the preceding assertion. Qavdrou x. r. X. here 
corresponds to tQ aaorou in the preceding verse .—’Ev rfi ^cofj aurou, 
the antithesis of Qavdrou a uxou. Meaning: i If we were reconciled to 
God, when enemies, by a dying Saviour; a fortiori shall we, when 
thus reconciled, attain salvation through a living one f «. e, 9 if Christ 
in his humble and suffering state reconciled us to God, much more 
in his exalted and glorified state (h rf aitrou) will he complete 
the work thus begun; comp. Rom. iv. 21, where is the same sentiment. 
’Ey before is evidently used in a different sense from 8/d before 
Sayarou. 

The scriptural view of reconciliation is, that the offending party 
becomes reconciled to the other. The verb xaraXXdcso) properly 
means to change , exchange ; and it is here employed to designate the 
change of the sinner’s mind, who was a at enmity with God,” to that 
state in which he comes to love and reverence him. 

(11) Ou fkQvov dXXd xai x. r. X., and not only [do we rejoice in 
afflictions, verse 3, as tending to produce a hope of glory which the 
death of Christ has rendered sure and certahi\ y but we rejoice , xau- 
yfflhivoi [erf/xsy] in God y viz., as our God, our covenant God, our su¬ 
preme and eternal joy; comp. Rev. xxi. 3. Heb. viii. 10. Zech. viii. 
8. Jer. iv. 2 ; also John viii. 41, 54. Rom. ii. 17, which last passage 
shows the claims of the Jews in respect to their covenant relation 
with God. The apostle means to intimate in our text, that all which 
the Jews boasted of, is in reality secured to Christians. The use of 
xaw£U)iAzvoi here, instead of a proper verb as in verse 3, is substantially 
Hebraistic; for in Hebrew the changing of the construction from a 
verb to a participle, and vice versa , is very common. 

The verse before us is a summary or consummation of all the 
grounds of rejoicing; for to rejoice in God as our God, expresses 
the consummation of all the Christian’s happiness. In respect to 
form or mode of expression, it constitutes a diverse head ; and it is 
one which in fact is really diverse in this respect, viz., that it is more 
generic than the preceding declarations. The phrases in verses 1, 3, 
and 11, viz., xair^w/xsiJa — ou /xovoy dXXct xa/— ou 5 s dXXd xa /— 
present the natural division of the apostle’s discourse, and correspond 
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to our 1st, 2nd, 3rd, in English. Some critics, however, think that 
verse 11 refers merely to the xaTaXXayevreg acdOrjso^&a of the preced¬ 
ing verse, and construe thus : * But we are not only reconciled and 
saved, but also rejoice,’ &c. So Eeiche. The sense is good; but 
the method above stated seems to me, on the whole, to be 
preferable. 

xara\\a.yf)v !Xa£o/xev receives its form from the expression in 
verse 10, xarnXXdyrifitv %. r. X. The word means reconciliation; and 
such is the sense in which our English translators here used the 
word atonement (quasi at-one-ment ). 


CHAP. Y. 12—19. 


That this is one of- the most difficult passages in all the New Testament, will be conceded, I 
believe, by all sober and reflecting critics. I have bestowed repeated and long-continued efforts 
upon the study of it; but not with results as satisfactory to my own mind as in some other cases. 
I do not speak of my efforts as affording even a presumptive proof that I have at last attained to 
a right understanding of the passage ; but only to show that I have felt, and in some measure, 
as I trust, rightly estimated, the difficulties attendant upou the nature of an undertaking to ex¬ 
plain it, and have not neglected any efforts within my power to overcome them. 

The main design of the passage seems, indeed, to be plain. It lies, one may say, upon the very 
face of it. It is this, viz., to impress on our minds the certainty of salvation through redeeming 
blood, and to exalt our views respecting the greatness of the blessings which Christ has procured 
for us, by a comparison of them with the evil consequences which ensued upon the fall of our first 
ancestor, and by showing that the blessings in question not only extend to the removal of those 
evils, but even far beyond this; so that the grace of the gospel has not only abounded but super- 
abounded. These ohjects appear also to be united with the intention, to exhibit the extent to which 
the blessings in question are actually diffused or proffered. 

The intelligent and discerning reader can hardly fail to perceive the general object, as thus 
stated. But the detail is attended with difficulties; and these have been greatly augmented on 
account of the numerous theories formed by speculative minds, relative to the various topics or* 
which the pnragraph before us has been supposed to touch. 

A synopsis of what is particularly taught in verses 12—19, may be comprised in the following 
particulars; viz., (o) Sin entered into the world [commenced] by the offence of Adam ; and death 
t. e., misery or loss of happiness, came in as the necessary result of it. In like manner death came 
upon all men, hccause that all have sinned, verse 12. 

(6) It is indeed true, that all men have been subjected to death; for that even those who did 
not live under the light of revelation, nor were made acquainted with any express commands of 
God, have been so, is proved from the fact, that all those who lived between Adam and Moses 
were sinners, and therefore lay under sentence of death, verses 13,14. 

(c) Adam, who was the occasion of introducing sin into tlic world, and of bringing sin and 
death upon all men, may be considered as a Ti'iror of Christ, in respect to the influence whiah 
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he has had on others ; (but not as to the kind of influence, or as to the degree of it, for here is a 
wide diversity;) ver. 14, last clause. 

(d) That the kind and degree of influence which Adam had on all men is not like that which 

Christ has on them, or that Adam when regarded ae a runot of Christ is not to bo so regarded in 
these respects, is plain, (1) As to the kind of influence; from the fact that Adam occasioned the 
condemnation of all men, but Christ delivers mankind from condemnation, and bestows eternal 
happiness on them, ver. 16. (2) As to the degree of influence; because the condemnation of 

which Adam was the occasion has respect only to one offence, while the pardon which Christ 
procured extends to many offences, vcr. 16. Henoe (3) If death reigned over men because of one 
offence, much more shall they reign in life who through Christ receive pardon for many offences 
and a title to future blessedness, ver. 17. In other words; if evils through one offence spread so 
wide, lliea Ncssinys through the pardon of many offences more than counterbalance them. 

Having thus guarded his readers against extending the idea of Timor to points of which it can¬ 
not properly be predicated ; and having shown that the influence of Christ on the human race is 
exactly the reverse of that of Adam, in respect to its kind or nature , and also that it far sur¬ 
passes it in degree ; the apostle now comes to the consideration of the real points of similitude 
between Adara and Christ, viz., the universality or extent of influence as exerted through the act 
of one, i. e., by what one individual has done. This he 6tatea as follows. 

(e) As the consequenoes of Adam's sin were extended to all men, so the consequences of Christ’s 
obedience [viz. unto death] are extended to all; i. e., Jews and Gentiles may all come on an 
equal footing into the kingdom of Christ, or the blessings which the gospel proffers are in some 
respects actually bestowed on all men without exception, and in others made equally accessible 
to all men, and to all on the same terms or conditions ; vers. 18, 19. All this was accomplished 
respectively by the act of one individual. 

Such appear to be the principal contents of this contested and celebruted passage. The sequel 
will present many specific and particular illustrations, which cannot properly find a place in a 
general synopsis such as I have now endeavoured to give. 

It may be a matter of interest to the reader, to bo made acquainted with some other summaries 
of the doctrine contained in the passage before us, by writers of distinction who differ in theo¬ 
logical sentiment. Koppe: “ That Jesus Christ alone is the author of that divine grace by which 
we return to God, and of that eternal happiness which is connected with it. — This sentiment 
the apostle does not so much establish in the way of acute argument, as illustrate in a kind of 
popular way ; making use for this purpose of the example and similitude of Adam, who, in a 
certain sense, may be called and regarded as the sole author of sin, and of the punishments 
to be feared on account of sin : nor is any thing more to be sought for, in the whole passage, 
than a kind of slight similitude between Adam and Christ.” This is making light work of the 
whole matter. Meyer: «' The apostle Intends to show in a very lucid manner, that the beneficent 
consequences of redemption are much more widely extended than the mischief occasioned by 
Adam's offehce;" l’aul, Lcbrbeg. p. 37G. This seems to be correct, so far as it goes. But thus 
much is only one of the objects designed. To show the certainty of salvation and exceedingly 
to magnify the riches of gospel-grace, is also designed. Barnes: “ Wide as the evil is which was 
brought upon the human race by Adam, equally wide is the blessing of siDS forgiven through 
Christ;” p. 376. This again is the part only of what the apostle has accomplished. Flatt: "[The 
object of the apostle is,] to explain the maimer of redemption, and in particular so far to explain 
it as it has been accomplished by one, e., Jesus Christ.” Altogether too limited a view. Itlick- 
crl in his recent commentary ; [The apostle designs] "to comprise the whole doctrine of sin and 
redemption in one grand summary." Too general and indefinite. Tholuck’s view ike reader 
will find above at the head of chap. v. 

It seems to be plain, that the particular object of the writer Is developed In vers. 15—17, and 20, 
21; and from those his object would appear mainly to he (as before stated,) ‘to Impress our 
minds with the certainty of eulvntioii which is by grace, and to magnify the, riche « of that grace which 
Is bestowed through Jesus Christ.’ This the writer undertakes to accomplish by a comparison of 
the evils removed by Christ and the blessings bestowed, with the mischiefs occasioned by the fall 
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of our first parents. I have no doubt, moreover, that inasmuch as all men have been injured by 
the fall, so it is a merciful and proper and benevolent arrangement on the part of God, that the 
blessings procured by Christ should be bestowed on all, or at least proffered to all; and in this way. 
the fact that lie is the God of the Gentiles as well as the Jews, and that salvation is and ought to be 
accessible to the former as well as to the latter—a truth for which Paul ao often and earnestly 
contends (see iii. 29—31. iv. 1—25)—is more fully illustrated and more satisfactorily and triura 
plmnlly evinced. IVe have then, according to this view of the matter, three objects to be accom¬ 
plished by vers. 12—21 ; viz., to display and more fully evince the certainty, the greatness, and 
the extensive nature of that salvation which Christ wrought. In this general statement Rlickert 
agrees, in his recent Commentaiy. 


(12) A/a ToijTo, wherefore, therefore. So it is usually translated, 
viz., as illative , and as showing that what follows is a consequence or 
deduction from what has gone before. But in what sense can this 
be here asserted ? How are the sentiments in the sequel here de¬ 
duced from that which precedes them ? 

This is a question that has greatly perplexed critics and commen¬ 
tators. Some have converted the words d/d roZro, into araere/on/iu/a 
of transition; e . g ., Schleusner makes them so here ; and Wahl re¬ 
presents d/d roVro as having such a sense in Matt. xiii. 52. If this 
were admissible, these words might then be rendered, moreover , fur¬ 
ther . But such a meaning cannot be supported by reasoning which 
is strictly philological. 

Schott understands d/d toutc, in his able Essay on Rom. v. 12— 
14 ( Opusc . vol.i. p. 318. seq. ) as indicating an occasion, in reference 
to what had already been said, of making the remarks which follow. 
But Tholuok, Reiche, Glockler, and many others, represent d/d 
rovro here as illative ; although none of them seem to me to have 
satisfactorily shown how the sequel is a deduction from what precedes. 
At least no writer with whom I am acquainted, seems to have done 
this, so as to render clear the point how these words are illative here 
in a logical sense. 

That rouro is not always employed in an illative sense, as 
Reiche and others assert, will appear from a particular examination 
of Matt. xiii. 52. Mark xii. 24. Rom. xiii. 6 ; to which other doubt¬ 
ful passages might be added. On the whole, however, a minute and 
extensive review of this subject has brought me to the eonviction, 
that d/d roZro here is employed in a kind of illative sense, although 
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not in one which is strict/y of logical illation. I do not now view it as 
having relation in particular to ver. 11, but to what precedes this, 
and particularly to the great points brought to view and established 
from chap. iii. 28 to ver. 11, viz., the extent, the greatness, and the 
certainty of salvation by Christ. These being shown, the apostle 
now says, that he may conclude from them that what he is going to 
state is true and worthy of reception. What he does state we have 
seen to be these very points, with an illustration of them by a new 
and striking comparison which he introduces. The comparison , be¬ 
yond all doubt, is not the main object of the writer; it merely 
subserves his main design, viz., the confirmation and illustration of 
the great points already stated. 

The course of thought and the connection of it seems to me to be 
this: i The extent, the greatness, the certainty of salvation, I have 
now exhibited to you, therefore (d/a rovro) it is worthy of all recep¬ 
tion, or therefore it is true, that as by one man y s sin / &c. Instead of 
repeating a simple deduction, the apostle makes out one accompanied 
by illustrations and remarks which serve very much to strengthen 
the impression that he intends to make. He who fully recognizes 
this last circumstance, will probably be relieved in his mind from the 
main part of the difficulty occasioned by the use of d/A rovro , in this 
connection. 

On any other ground than this, or what is substantially like to 
this, I do not see how the appropriateness of d/a rovro can be made 
out. If we suppose that the main point in vers. 12—21, is to exhi¬ 
bit the relation of Adam to us, or the influence of his offence upon 
us, then it is quite impossible to make out in reality and propriety an 
illative sense of d/a rovro here. In what part of the epistle which 
precedes , has the apostle discussed the subject of Adam’s offence or 
influence? Surely in no part. It is men’s own personal sins which he 
has thus far represented as the cause of their guilt and danger before 
God. How then must his reasoning stand, on the ground which I 
am opposing? Simply thus ; 1 All men have brought themselves 
under the curse of the law by their sins. God is the common father 
of Jews and Gentiles, and has the same designs of pardoning mercy 
towards both, and has promised to bestow it; the death of Christ has 
assured the promised salvation ; the riches of his grace are exceed- 
ingly great and wonderful; therefore (d/a rovro) as Adam by one 
offence ruined all men , so Christ by his obedience has procured salva- 
iion for all? That this is a fair statement of the course of thought 
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will not be denied by any; and the last particular must be admitted 
by those whom I am now opposing. But how the logical illation is 
to be made out by them, if we subjoin the last particular in its pre¬ 
sent shape is (after all that has often, and recently with great confi¬ 
dence been uttered in relation to this subject, as though it did not 
present the least difficulty,) a problem that my powers of reasoning 
are not adequate to solve. 

We must change the shape, then, of the last member of this 
series of propositions, and say : ‘ therefore , u e ., because of the argu¬ 
ments produced and reasons already given to show the extent, the 
greatness, and the certainty of salvation by Christ— therefore , it is 
true, that, &c.; or therefore we must admit, that as Adam intro¬ 
duced sin and misery into the world in such a way that they became 
universal, and certain, and abounding, so Christ has become the 
author of salvation universal, certain, and abounding, or great.’ 
The main object of course is the latter one, and it is for the very 
purpose of heightening the intensity of the picture given of this, 
that the antithesis and similitude of Adam’s case is introduced. 

"ntrere^, as , of course introduces a comparison ; standing 

before the protasis , which seems to extend through the verse. But 
where is the apodosis f The form of the sentence completed would 
be : "nerreg x. r. X.—oyr«s xal x. r. X. But the latter appears to be 
here wanting. This is supplied, however, in different ways, or is 
differently constructed, by different critics. 

(a) A/a rovro \rr t v xaraXXay^v eXa/3o,ttgv], a)<T3rg£ hi ev'og x r. X.; making 
wgkso x. t. X. itself an apodosis instead of a protasis. So Cocceius, 
Eisner, Koppe, Cramer, Rosenmliller, Stolz, and some others. 

( b ) By inverting xa/ 1 oZrug t and writing it ouro>s xai x. r. X.; and so 
making the rest of the verse which follows, to be the apodosis of the 
sentence. So Le Clerc, Wolf, Homberg, and others. 

(c) K a) 6/a rtjg a/iaeriag x. r. X. is made the beginning of the 
apodosis by Erasmus and Beza ; which of course they must translate 
thus : 50 also by sin , &c. 

(i d ) Calvin, Gomer, Tholuck, Schmid, and some others, find the 
apodosis in verse 14, viz., og sen rvxog rov fisWovrog. 

(c) Others find it concealed in verse 15; and some make it out 
from the whole of the sequel after verse 12. 

But all these methods come short of fully and definitely exhibiting 
the contrast here, which the apostle designs to make between the 
one man (Adam) who sinned, and Christ; which contrast appears 
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fully and plainly in verses 18,19. With the majority of interpreters, 
therefore, I hesitate not to regard verses 13—L7 as substantially a 
parenthesis (thrown in to illustrate a sentiment brought to view in 
the protasis, verse 12); and I find a full apodosis only in verses 18, 
19, where the sentiment of verse 12 is virtually resumed and re¬ 
peated, and where the apodosis regularly follows, after an o U r « x a /. 
(I admit, however, that og ion 7woc tou /asWovtoq in verse 14 conveys 
a general sentiment, which may make a. kind of apodosis in the way 
of hint.) In this manner, and only in this, can I find the real 
antithesis or comparison as fully made out, which the apostle designs 
to make. This method of writing, too, where the protasis is su3 
pended for the sake of explanations thrown in, is altogether consonant 
with the usual method of the apostle Paul; comp. Rom. i. 3—7. ii. 
6—16. Eph. ii. 1—5. iii. 1—13. 1 Tiin. i. 3, 4. Rom. ix. 10, seq. 
Rom. ix. 22, seq. Rom. viii. 3. Heb. iv. 6—9. v. 6—10. v. 10. vii. 
1. ix. 7—12. All that is necessary to be noted is, that the apodosis 
in verses 18, 19, is given in language that takes its hue from the 
intermediate parenthesis of verses 13—17. The simple apodosis 
independently of this would be : outw xa/ hid hog hixouoffvvii} tig x6g;aov 
xa} tig KuvTag dvOguivovg hirjXds. 

A } evhg dv^waou, by one man , i, e, 9 by Adam, as appears from verse 
14; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45. The apostle cannot design that 
this should be strictly construed ; for he himself has told us, that 
“ Adam was not deceived ; but the woman , being deceived, was in 
the transgression.” (1 Tim. ii. 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3), i. e ., Eve first trans¬ 
gressed; which, moreover, Paul assigns as a reason why she should 
not usurp authority and have precedence in the church. In the 
like way the son of Sirach represents Eve as the first transgressor, 
xxv. 24. If now it was a principal object with the apostle here, to 
point out specifically and with exactness the first author of trans¬ 
gression, how could he omit mentioning Eve ? Or if his main design 
was to point out a corrupt nature propagated by ordinary generation, 
then why should he neglect to mention Eve along with Adam; fa L 
both parents surely were concerned in this ? In respect to these 
questions it may be remarked further, that cither the apostle, in 
making mention of Adam, trusted that his readers would spontane¬ 
ously call to mind the primitive pair, the woman being compre¬ 
hended along with the man ; or that he designed merely to compare 
the origin itself and extent of'sin and misery (without particularizing 
the manner), with the origin and extent of the deliverance from 
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them as wrought by Christ. In respect to the first of these sup¬ 
positions, the rule a potiori nomen fit seems to be applicable to the 
sentiment of it. Adam, as the constituted superior, who was first 
formed and made lord of the inferior creation: Adam, who by con¬ 
senting to the sin of his wife and participating in it made himself a 
full partaker of it; is named here from the fact of his precedence. 
It seems probable, also, that he only is named, because it is the par¬ 
ticular design of the writer to make a comparison between the second 
Adam (Christ) and the first. The congruity of the representation 
and comparison would be marred, by naming more than one author 
of sin and misery. Nor can any importance be here attached to the 
fact itself, that two were concerned in the primitive transgression: 
for “they twain were one fleshthey were one also in guilt, i. e 
they w r ere both partakers of the same criminality. The question is 
not concerning the exact manner in which the first transgression 
came to be committed (for this is not here any object of investiga¬ 
tion with Paul); but the question is: What influence had the primi¬ 
tive sin, in which Adam was the most conspicuous, responsible, and 
important actor, on the race of men, as to introducing and occasion¬ 
ing sin and misery? 

It may also be remarked, that had Adam refused to unite with his 
wife in her transgression, the consequences must inevitably have been 
altogether different from what they have now been. His act, then, 
completed the mischief w hich w r as begun by Eve ; and so the apostle 
names him’here as the cause of all the evils wdiich followed. This, 
how r ever, does not prove that he considered Eve as less blameworthy 
than Adam, or more inexcusable; for 1 Tim. ii. 14 is directly opposed 
to such a notion : but it results, I apprehend, merely from a desire of 
congruity in respect to the comparison wdiich he is to make, i. e ., the 
congruity of comparing one person with one, one man (J. e., the first 
Adam) with one man (i. e., the second Adam). How would it strike 
readers, if Eve had been here substituted for Adam? And this sug¬ 
gestion leads, at once, to a perception of w liat congruity demands in 
the case before us. 

As to d/a in this phrase, it designates here, as often elsewhere, the 
causa principalis , not themcre secondary, instrumental, or occasional 
cause. In the Sept, and New Test., such a usage is beyond all doubt 
a frequent one, as any good lexicon will show. 

‘II a/xagr/a, sin. The sin would mean, in English, something dif¬ 
ferent from what the Greek here means, although the article is pre- 
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fixed to the word. Whenever any thing is named which is generic 
in its nature, but unique or single in its kind, the Greeks usually 
prefix the article to it; e. g6 <p/\6ao<pog, 7} v d\r}0na, rb dyaOov, 

>j dixaiodov7), &c. In such cases, ri dixojoovvr) (for example) as an entire 
genus , is unique , i. e ., it differs from all other qualities of moral be¬ 
ings; and so it has the article prefixed in order to denote this. But 
still, Sixcuoovvri may at another time be regarded by the mind as a 
genus comprehending several subordinate species , such as commuta¬ 
tive justice, penal justice, integrity, &c. ; in which case the article 
would naturally be omitted. Agreeably to these principles, r\ 
here appears with the article, because it appears in its simple generic 
nature, i. e ., as single or monadic. That it is generic here, i. e. t that 
it comprehends both sinful actions and affections, seems to be clear 
from the nature of the case, and from what follows. If Adam was 
created so as to be upright, and was purely holy until his fall, then 
sin commenced with his fall : sin of any kind ; sin either in affection 
or action. That such a generic meaning must here be given to jj 
aaa^Wa, is evident, from the simple fact, that Adam’s desire of the 
forbidden fruit inordinately indulged, was a sin of the affections, and 
his actually eating it was a sin of external action. 

Bretschneider remarks (Dogmatik. II. 48, edit. 3), that the article 
is used before ci/xagTi'a in the verse before us, because it designates 
vitiositas, but not peccata actualia. But surely the sequel here will 
not justify his remark; for the n d/xcigria of Adam is called (verse 14) 
his ‘7ragd£aGi$; in verses 15, 17, and 18, his va^d^roj/xa; in verse 19, 
his ‘ra^axo i]; all of which implies peccatum actuate , viz., the unlawful 
desiring and eating of the forbidden fruit. 

The simple scriptural idea of dixa^rta is dvo/xiu, i. e ., lawlessness, 
violation of law. To miss the mark , to err , to fail, is the primitive 
meaning of dixa^rd\o ); and a/xagriu always has reference to some rule 
or law which i3 violated by it; as the apostolic definition of it by 
uvojxict clearly shows. At all events nothing but sin as an act can be 
here designated ; for Adam’s sin was such. He had no previous 
vitiositas ; and if vitiositas were here meant by a/^agr/a, the assertion 
could not be true : for if vitiositas had been a part of the original 
constitution of man, Adam surely could not have been the author of 
this. The meaning must be, as afterwards asserted, that sin com¬ 
menced with Adam’s <xo^d&a6ig or Tragacrrwaa or cra^axc^ neither of 
which is vitiositas but vitium . 

E h riv x6auov, into the world, t. e., among men, into the world of 
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human beings ; comp. Matt. xxvi. 13. 2 Pet. ii. 5. iii. 6. Matt. xiii. 
38. John i. 10. iii. 16, 17. xvi. 33. 2 Cor. i. 12. Comp, also egyetfai 
e!g rbv xodfiov, John vi. 14, ix. 39. xi. 27. xii. 46. Heb. x. 5. 2 John ii. 7. 
That the right explanation of xoa/nog is given above, is confirmed by 
verse 18, where tig ^dvrag dvdguiKoug is a substitute for it, and one of 
equivalent report. 

E/<r 7 jX 0 e, entered into , invaded . The first entrance or the com¬ 
mencement of sin is here designated; as is plain from the sequel, 
where hirikOt is used to designate the further and universal progress 
of sin. Compare wisd. ii. 24, he d/a/3o'Xou 3 dvarog e / ff 7 ] X & e V tig 
Tbv xoGfLor xiv. 14, xtvohofya, yd% dvOguxrwv [jihcoXoXargeia] £/tfSjX0gv tig rov 
xc 

Ka/ hid T7jg d/tagriag, and by sin , t. e ., through the instrumentality 
of sin; or rather, by reason of sin, in consequence of sin, on account 
of sin ; hid being usually employed in this sense, when put before the 
Genitive. 


QdvaTog, death . But what death ? That of the body, or of the 
soul, or of both ? In other words : Is temporal evil only here meant, 
or eternal , or both ? 

The answer must be sought for, first of all, in the usus loquendi of 
the author himself. In the context we have his own explanation of 
S dvarog . In ver. 15, death, (dtreOavov) stands opposed to tou 0eoy 
xai ?} hcugzd tv yd^irt, In ver. 17, it stands opposed to rr,v <re%i66tiav rtjg 
%dg/rog xal r/jg hugtdg rr,g hixaioovvqg. In ver. 21, it stands opposed to 
^cor,v aidviov. In chap. vi. 23, ^dvarog is directly contrasted with 
aidv/og. That ^dvarog, then, by the usus loquendi of Paul, does 
sometimes mean a death which is the opposite of eternal life or happi¬ 
ness, is here made certain. 

In the like sense, t. e ., as used to designate the penalty of sin, the 
reader may find ^dvarog in other writings of Paul; viz. in Rom. i. 32. 


vi. 21. vi. 16. vii. 5. vii. 10. vii. 13. vii. 24. viii. 2. viii. 6. 2 Cor. ii. 


16. vii. 10. 2 Tim. i. 10. Heb. ii. 14. Nor is this peculiar to Paul 
alone, for it agrees with that of other sacred writers in the New 
Testament; e. g., John viii. 51. v. 24. James i. 15. 1 John iii. 14. 
Rev. ii. 11. xx. 6. xx. 14. 


In like manner we find the word death to be used in the Old Tes¬ 


tament ; e . g., Deut. xxx. 15. Jer. xxi. 8 (comp. Sirach xv. 7). Prov. 
v. 5. viii. 36. xi. 19. xii. 28. Ezek. xxxiii. 11. And in the same 
way the verb to die is employed; e. g., by Paul, Rom. viii. 13 ; by 
John vi. 50. xi. 26. viii. 21. So in the Old Testament; e. g., Ezek. 
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xviii. 4. xviii. 20. xviii. 17. xviii. 21. xviii. 24. xviii. 28. xviii. 32. 
Prov. xv. 10. Ezek. xxxiii. 8. xxxiii. 11. xxxiii. 14. xxxiii. 15. Prov. 


xxxiii. 13. Must not this be the sense, also, in Gen. ii. 17. iii. 3, 4? 

If any one now will carefully investigate all these examples, he 
will find that in many cases it is quite impossible to limit the words 
death , die , so as to make them signify no more than the dissolution 
of the body, or temporal death. E, a . John viii. 51, { If any man 
shall keep my saying, lie shall never see death, 1 John v. 24, *He 
that licareth my words . . . is passed from death unto life 1 John xi, 
2G, i Whosoever . . . believeth in me, shall never die ’ Ezek. xviii. 
28, ‘ He . . . that tumeth away from his transgressions . . . shall 
surely live, he shall not die f and to the same effect, in many of the 
other passages quoted. The biblical usage is very definitely and 
specifically set forth in Deut. xxx. 5; * See, I have set before thee 
this day, life and good, and death and evil.’ No better expla¬ 
nation can be given. Life is the image of all good, and therefore 
is employed to express it; death is the consummation of all evil, and 
so it is used as a strong expression in order to designate every kind 
of evil, whether temporal or eternal. 

That the usus loquendi , then, permits ^avarog to be construed as 
designating the penalty of sin , yea the whole penalty, there can be 
no good ground to doubt. The only question now is: Whether 
Savarog is employed in this sense in the passage before us 7 

The antithesis in verses 15, 17, 21, and vi. 23, as produced above, 
would seem to go far toward a final settlement of this question. 
Indeed, there is no philological escape from the conclusion, that death 
in the sense of penalty for sin , must be regarded as the meaning of 
the writer here. 


Is there any thing now in the nature of the case y which goes to 
show that death should here have a limited meaning given to it, or 
(in other words) that it should be construed as meaning only the 
death of the body f 

What then is the nature of the case ? It is this, viz., that as con¬ 
demnation [xaraxg//Aa] came upon all men by the offence of one 
man (Adam), so by the obedience of one (Christ), all men have 
access to d/xa/Wg itg ^ojqv, verse 18. Now as is here plainly the 
antithesis of ^dvarog [ xarax^ua], we have only to inquire what must 
be the meaning of in order to obtain that of Sdvarog. But in 
respect to this there can be no doubt. Zun means the blessings or 
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happiness procured by a Saviour’s death, i. e. } it designates all the 
holiness and happiness which this introduces. But certainly these 
blessings are not limited to the resurrection of the body, I do not 
deny that such a resurrection is a blessing to the righteous (for so 
the apostle plainly considers it in 1 Cor. xv). I would rather say 
however, that the resurrection is something preparatory to the be- 
stowment of blessings. But it must be remembered, that the wicked 
will be raised from the dead as truly as the righteous; yet surely no 
one will count this a blessing to them. It is only a preparation for 
augmented misery. 

It cannot be, then, that the simple resurrection from the dead, in 
itself considered, should be called dixuiaxng and therefore a state 
of temporal death is not a direct and full antithesis to life, i. e. } in 
the sense given to this word by the apostle, temporal death is not 
principally the evil from which it is the main object of Christ to 
deliver us; for resurrection from this is a good or an evil , just as the 
case may be in regard to the moral character of him who is the sub¬ 
ject of such resurrection. 

Does Christ then deliver from the suffering itself of temporal death? 
A formal answer to this is unnecessary, since all men without dis¬ 
tinction, are mortal and die. One thing, however, should be said 
in reference to this; which is, that ( the sting of death 1 is taken 
away as to believers, through the hopes inspired by a Saviour’s blood; 
and that in this way the evil is greatly mitigated in respect to those 
who have true hope in Christ. 

Once more; the penalty of all sin is evil , i. e., evil as to both body 
and soul. a The soul that sinneth shall die.” Evil to the body those 
of course will admit, who hold that temporal death is here meant. 
Evil to the soul they must also admit; for how is it possible that any 
one should sin, without defiling, polluting, and rendering unhappy 
the soul? The primary elements of the moral universe must be 
changed, before this can take place. It is impossible in the case of 
Adam, or in any other case, that sin should be committed without 
injury to the soul . It would follow with certainty, then, that if 
Adam’s first sin was a real sin, and a fortioi'i if it was one of the 
greatest of all 6ins (as we surely have much reason to conclude 
when we consider its consequences), then death in its extensive sense 
must have been the penalty attached to it. What reason can be 
given, why other sins less than bis are punishable with death in the 
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enlarged sense of this word, and yet that the sin of Adam was not 
punishable in the like way? Was he not even the more culpable, 
who fell from a state of entire holiness ? 

Finally, the apostle, when he comes to point out the dissimilitude 
between Adam’s offence and its consequences, and the obedience of 
Christ and its consequences (as he does in verses 15—17), opposes 
the xardxgifia, occasioned by Adam to the 5/xa/w/xa effected by Christ, 
verse 1G; and the Sdvarog introduced by the former, to the (3affiXtonv 
fv accomplished by the latter, verse 17. Now as d/xa/w/xa is not, 
in its more important sense, a deliverance from temporal death mere¬ 
ly’’, nor the reigning in life merely a deliverance from mortality; so 
temporal death cannot with any good appearance of reason, be under¬ 
stood here as the only and essential meaning of ^dvarog. That 'Sdvarog 
includes this among other evils, I would not by any means be under¬ 
stood to deny; for 1 Cor. xv. 22 shows, that Paul clearly held the 
death of the body to have been introduced by Adam. But that this 
was the prominent evil in his mind, so much so as to be here 
named as the principal thing which constituted the penalty threat¬ 
ened to our first parents, is, I trust, rendered sufficiently improbable 
by the considerations above stated. See Excursus III. for further 
remarks. 


Ka/ ovrojg, and thus, and so, or and in like manner . An important 
inquiry may be here raised, viz., Does the apostle mean to say: 
i In consequence of sin’s entering the world and death by sin, through 
the transgression of Adam—as the natural and necessary, or at least 
as the established consequence of this—sin and death came upon all 
other men in other words, does he mean to say, that ‘ the coming 
of sin and death upon all other men, was occasioned by Adam’s 
committing sin and incurring death ? Or does he mean thus: ( As 
it was with Adam, when he sinned and death came upon him in 
consequence of it, so it is with all other men, i. e., they sin and death 
in like manner comes upon them V 

The former meaning implies a special connection between Adam 
and his posterity, and a special influence of his crime and condemna¬ 
tion upon their sin and condemnation; the latter contains no such 
implication, but merely avers, that all who sin, whether Adam or his 
posterity, fall under sentence of condemnation. The word oiVwg is 
capable of either interpretation; as it means cither hoc modo, hac 
ratione , or similiter , simili modo . Which of these is the sense that 
the writer here means to express, we shall be better enabled to in- 
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quire into, when we have gone through with the remaining words of 
the verse. 

’Ep’ $ crams jJ/xa^rov, because that all have sinned. Another 
method of rendering this has often been urged, viz., IN whom all 
have sinned. So the Vulgate; and so, in conformity to this, Augus¬ 
tine, Beza, Calixtus, E. Schmidt, Calovius, Quenstcdt, Ilaphel, et 
alii. But the objections to translating if d> b yin quo , in whom , are 
weighty; for, (1) If $ be made a masc. relative pronoun here, there 
is no antecedent for it within any probable limits. ’ Avflsw-Gy lies 
too far back; and Sdvarog as an antecedent, would make no tolerable 
sense; for what meaning could be conveyed, by saying, 1 in which 
death all have sinned?’ (2) ’Ecr/ d (if f) does not, by Greek usage, 
mean in whom: iv <Z would of course be the proper expression for 
this. So Thomas Magister and Phavorinus: if c 3, am rev 5 i 6 r /. 
Comp. 2 Cor. v. 4, if $ ou because we will not. (3) The 

assertion if u> crams ^/uagrov, is dwelt upon and explained in verses 
13, 14; and in these verses, men’s own personal sins appear to be 
spoken of (as we shall hereafter see), not those of another which are 
laid to their charge; and if this explanation be admitted, then if <L 
cannot here mean in whom. (4) If if d> could be properly taken as 
equivalent to iv c3 (and so much is true, viz., that im and iv are beyond 
all doubt frequently commuted as to sense in some cases that occur 
in the New Testament), yet the whole phrase, viz., afAxerdvav i-t nv/ t 
meaning to sin in some one or bp one , is, so far as I know, without 
any example to support it. How can it then be here adopted, 
against the usual idiom of the Greek language, and against another 
and preferable sense ? If the apostle had designed to express such 
an unusual idea, would he not of course have shunned all ambiguity 
of phraseology, and made the form of his expression so definite that 
no doubt could remain ? As it is, we must follow the usual laws oi 
interpretation ; and there can be no doubt that we are authorized 
by these to translate if c l because , for that , &c. Thus in the ex¬ 
amples adduced by Phavorinus: if & rr t v xXo^v ipydffu, because 
thou hast committed theft; if oJg [plur.] rbv v6 t aov o'j rr,ps?g, BECAUSE 
thou dost not obey the law . So in the example of Thomas Magister. 
tf d Ttwahtov iygaptp, BECAUSE he has given a sketch of Gennadius. 
So Marcus Aurelius says: if olg hdri t ue biaxefasvov, because ye see 
me determined , in Herod. 1. 4. Theophilus (ad Autol. 2) says: if 
oox 7<p£u<re 'Savaruffai cilrovg, BECAUSE he could not kill them; Plutarch 
(de Pyth.extr.) if oTg iytv6ij,7)v .... ‘rrgodv/Aog, BECAUSE I ivcts ready . 
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In fact, if f is a well known elliptical phrase, employed in the same 
sense as ev rourefj or/, or our English in that , because. And in this 
rendering agree Theodoret, Photius, Pelagius, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Pet. Martyr, our Eng. Version, Gerhard, Piscator, Paraeus, 
Buddseus, Raphel, Wetstein, Carpzov, Koppe, Flatt, Schott, Vata- 
blus, Schmid, Steudel, Tholuck, Iiiickert, Reiche, and many others. 
If the apostle had meant here to say in whom , i. e. y to communicate 
the idea which would seem to be conveyed by this, how could he 
avoid saying: * Death has come upon all men, on iv «utw i. e. y [in 
the one man] all have sinned?* 

Other translations of if <f have also been defended; per eum 
(Grotius); propter quern (Eisner); secundum quern (Photius, CEcu- 
menius, Bretsch.); cum quo (Cocceius); but it is enough to say of 
these, that if Paul had meant to express such a sense, we can hardly 
suppose that he would not have employed 5/a, or <riv, or <u€ra, or xara, 
instead of using irri Even post quem has been proposed as a version 
of if f i. e.y after whom. But what would be the sense of Paul’s 
saying, that Adam’s posterity sinned after he did? Did his readers 
need to be told this ? 

One other explanation deserves notice, inasmuch as it is patron¬ 
ized by Ilombcrg, Venema, Schmid, Glbckler, and some others, and 
has more the appearance of probability and of usus loquendi in its 
favour. This is, ef & UNTO which , viz., unto which death or punish¬ 
ment; thus making Icr/ to mark the end or consequence to which 
Binning came. In the classics we find voseTv Savaru/, to be sick 
Unto death (^Elian), and dycai M 'Savury, to bind UNTO death 
(Herod.), and other like phrases. But after all, a conclusive objec¬ 
tion against this interpretation is, that the apostle has just said the 
very thing that this interpretation makes him to say over again, and 
said it more strongly. Besides to understand the apostle here as 
saving that all have sinned UNTO death , would seem to imply, that 
they might have sinned to a certain extent without incurring such a 
penalty. Different from this is the case where another apostle says, 
“ there is a sin unto death;” for he is there discussing the subject 
of an unpardonable sin. 

Finally : to render if on account of which , for the sake of 
which , would be little short of nonsense : for how could the apostle 
say, that all men sinned for the sake of bringing death upon them¬ 
selves ? 

When Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and some other 
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fathers, adopt the sense of in quo 7 this appears to be the result of 
their theology rather than of their philology. Augustine has given 
us the explanation of his views: “ Fuerunt enim omnes ratione se- 
minis in lumbis Adam quando damnatus est: et ideo sine illis dam- 
natus non est: quemadmodum fuerunt Israelite in lumbis Abrahae, 
quando decimatus est,” [Heb.VII. 9, 10] ; contra Jul. Pelag. V. 12. 
And again: “In Adam omnes tunc peceaverunt, quando in ejus na- 
tura, ilia insitd vi qua eos gignere poterat, adhuc omnes ille unus 
fuerunt” De pecc. Merit, et Rem. III. 7. The same unity with 
Adam has Pres. Edwards laboured to establish in Part IV. chapter 
3 of his work on Original sin; where he has argued, that the iden¬ 
tity of one and the same individual is merely an effect of “arbitrary 
divine constitutionand that the unity of each individual of the 
human race with Adam their common ancestor may as well be as¬ 
serted, as the unity of any individual with himself at different points 
of time; unity in both cases being merely a matter of “ sovereign 
and arbitrary appointment.” The schoolmen have speculated ad 
nauseam on this subject. 

Henris jifAd^rw, all have sinned . But how ? In their own proper 
persons ? Or in Adam ? Or is it merely the meaning of f h ua^rov 
here, that all men are treated as sinners ? 

This last opinion Storr maintains; and he appeals to Gen. xliv. 
32, 'nspni then I will hear the blame , i. e ., I will be treated as a sinner, 
as he construes it. But the meaning is, ‘ I will consent to be regarded 
as a sinner by my father.’ He also refers to Job ix. 29, ViTJ? E*?; 
which however does not support the appeal. Grotius also appeals 
to Gen. xxxi. 27, and Job vi. 24 (?) for the like purpose; but with¬ 
out ground. And although, if an exigency of the passage demanded 
it, fiiLd^Tov might be rendered, are treated as sinners (comp. 1 K. i. 21, 
where, however, the meaning is £ I and my son shall be sinners in 
the view of the reigning prince’J; yet no such exigency occurs here, 
as vers. 13, 14, show; for in these (which are plainly built upon 
the latter part of verse 12), the writer labours to show that men are 
themselves actual sinners ; as we shall see in the sequel. Besides, 
it is a good rule of interpretation, never to depart from the usual 
sense of words unless there is an imperious reason for it; and usu- 
, ally upd^Tum does not mean, to be treated as a sinner. It is surely a 
doubtful case, whether it ever has this meaning. 

There remain, then, only the other two methods of construing 
f\tia$rov 7 which are adverted to in the first and second questions 
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above. But the second method, viz., that all men have sinned in 
Adam y cannot be adopted here, because it is founded merely in the 
mode of expression, i. e., in the phrase If? The reasons for reject¬ 
ing this opinion have already been stated above. It can be admitted 
only in case .of philological necessity, which does not occur here. 
There remains, therefore, only the first plain and simple method of 
interpretation, viz., all men have sinned in their own persons; all 
men have themselves incurred the guilt of sin, and so subjected 
themselves to its penalty; or at least, all men are themselves sin¬ 
ners, and so are liable to death. 

The word jj>a£rov which the apostle here employs, is not fairly 
susceptible of a different interpretation. It contains in itself an 
active sense throughout; and must therefore imply sin in an active 
sense. According^, the word diagram has neither passive nor 
middle voice; which is a striking evidence that the word is, from its 
very nature, susceptible of onl} r an active sense. Besides, in the case 
before us the Aorist is employed ; which, as Riickert and Reichc 
have well observed, designates what was matter of fact, not mere 
state or condition. The connection strongly impresses the same idea. 
The sin of Adam, mentioned in the first clause of the verse, was one 
of fact, deed, action, not of state or condition; and the implication is, 
that the rrdyrtg have sinned as he did, although not against the same 
law, or precept, ver. 14. Moreover, the assertion of universal sin¬ 
fulness has an evident reference to the apostle’s previous declaration 
and conclusion, in iii, 19—23. All his proof an chaps, i.—iii. of 
universal sin, consists in appeal to facts , i. e. y to sins actually com¬ 
mitted. 

I am aware that a different sense has been given to rrdvrsg 
here, by some of the most respectable commentators. They regard 
it as meaning that all have sinned in Adam, or at least, that through 
him they have become sinners; and they appeal to vers. 17—19 in 
support of tins sentiment. And it must be confessed, that there is 
no more ground for objection to the sentiment which the expression 
thus construed would convey, than there is to the sentiment in vers. 
17—19. It is not on this ground, that I hesitate to receive this in¬ 
terpretation. It is because there are philological difficulties involved 
in such an exegesis, which I sec no way of satisfactorily removing. 
Vers. 13 and 14 seem plainly to recognise such sin as that of which 
men arc personally and actually guilty; yea a sin different in some 
important respects from that of Adam’s first transgression, . . . . M 
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rots fir\ afiagriiffcLVTas rrt rip 6ftoiU)ftart tjis rrapa^agtaig 'Abaft. This is A 
sin moreover, on account of which <£ death reigned over them.” 
But if this sin were the very sin of Adam imputed to them, and not 
their own actual sin ; if it were merely his sin propagated to them 
(as the usual sentiment respecting original sin is); then how could 
it be that death came upon them, although they had not sinned after 
the likeness of Adam’s transgression? So far from this must it be, 
that Adam’s sin is their very sin, and the very ground here alleged 
by the apostle why death reigns over them. 

This consideration, united with the principle that the ordinary 
meaning of f h uaorov should be received, unless there is a solid reason 
for departing from it; and all this added to the consideration that 
verses 13, 14 are clearly epexegetical of the latter part of vers. 12; 
seem to make it unavoidable that rrdvrss f h aaPTov should be here con¬ 
strued, all have sinned in their own persons or actually . 

I know, indeed, that such distinguished men as Calvin, Edwards, 
Flatt, Tholuck, and others, explain the phrase-in question by refer¬ 
ring to ver. 19 ; and some of them allege as a ground of this, that the 
design of the apostle requires us so to understand rrdirs; ij/xasrov here, 
because he is evidently intent upon representing the evils which 
Adam occasioned. But because ver. 19 asserts an influence of Adam 
upon the sinfulness of men, it does not follow that the same senti¬ 
ment must therefore be of course affirmed in ver. 12 ; certainly not 
that it should be directly asserted in the same manner. It appears 
quite probable, I readily concede, that Paul, in making the declara¬ 
tions contained in ver. 12, had in his own mind a view of the con¬ 
nection between the first offence of Adam and the sinfulness of his 
posterity. It seems to me quite probable, indeed, that xal otroi; 
implies this; which (with Erasmus, Tholuck, and others) we might 
construe, et ita factum e$t f i. e., and so it happened , or and thus it 
was brought about , viz., brought about that all men became sinners, 
and thus fell under sentence of death; in other words, Adam’s offence 
was the occasion of, or brought, sin and condemnation upon all men- 
I readily concede that there is no good reason to deny that Paul did 
entertain the idea, when he made the declarations in ver. 12, that 
the fact of all men’s becoming sinners and being subjected to the 
dominion of death, was connected with the first transgression of Adam 
(comp, verses 17—19); yet that the apostle has asserted this senti¬ 
ment explicitly and directly in ver. 12, cannot, I think, be made out 
from the language by any just rules of interpretation. Nay, for 
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reasons already given, and yet to be stated, I cannot but regard the 
case as quite clear, that no more is here explicitly and directly 
asserted, than that all men are themselves actual sinners, and there¬ 
fore come under condemnation. Butin the preceding a/iagr/a t\$ tov 
xoGfAov and in the xal ourws .... I think we may 

without any forced construction, nay that we must, discover an indi¬ 
rect intimation of what is directly asserted in verses 17—19, viz., 
that the first offence of Adam was connected with the sin and misery 
of his posterity , and in some sense or other causal of it. At the out¬ 
set, then, Paul may have had this sentiment in his mind; yet in 
ver. 12 he seems to intimate it only in the expressions just cited. 
Construed in this way, the sense of the verse would be as follows: 
‘By means of Adam’s first offence sin and death invaded the world 
of mankind; and having thus invaded it, they have been marching 
through it and carrying on their conquests ever since ; all 

men have become sinners, all have come under condemnation.’ 

While the clause before us, then, asserts the fact that all have 
become sinners and have therefore come under condemnation, it may 
be regarded as intimating, by implication, that the whole of what has 
come upon men stands connected with the introduction by Adam of 
sin and death into the world. I cannot, therefore, agree with those 
commentators, who find in our verse no intimation of such a connec¬ 
tion of all men with Adam ; less still can I assent to those, w ho find 
in it no charge at all upon Adam’s posterity of actual sin in propria, 
persona. 

The objection made by Flatt against construing the clause before 
us as having respect to actual sin, seems to be destitute of any good 
ground of support. ( In this way,’ says he, ( infants must be in¬ 
cluded among actual sinners ; w hich is not true.’ But how can any 
more difficulty arise from saying that all are sinners here, than from 
the apostle’s saying the very same thing so often in the previous part 
of his epistle, e . g., iii. 9—18, 19, 23 ? Of course the writer of such 
declarations must be understood (if he means to designate actual 
sinners in the passage just adverted to, as it is agreed that he does), 
to designate such as are capable of being so ; just as w hen it is said; 
u He that believeth not shall be damned,” we understand the Saviour 
to speak of such as are capable of belief or unbelief. There is surely 
no more difficulty in the one case than in the other. That the apostle 
had his eye on the case of infants , in particular, any where in this 
whole paragraph, may be justly regarded as doubtful; particularly 
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must we doubt this, when we bring Rom. ix. 11 into the account, 
which surely implies a state of infants quite different from that which 
the charge in Rom. v. 17—19 would imply, in case we suppose them 
to be purposely included in this charge. 

In truth, I do not see on what ground the reasoning here can be 
supposed to embrace infants and idiots , without assuming a principle 
that almost every one disclaims with a kind of horror in other cases 
of a like nature. Take the case above presented with several others; 
viz., “ He that believeth not, shall be damned; Except ye repent, ye 
shall all perish ; Without faith it is impossible to please God ; He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is the re¬ 
warder of those who diligently seek him ; Make to yourselves a new 
heart, for why will you die.” To these might be added almost an 
unlimited number of like cases. Now in what sense do infants and 
idiots ever understand and obey these and the like commands and 
principles? This question, one might properly insist, should be 
answered by those who strongly assert that infants were designedly 
included by the apostle here. Are we not, on every rational ground 
of interpretation, just as much entitled to say, that the Saviour pur¬ 
posely consigns over to damnation all infants because they do not and 
cannot believe ? To believe what we do not understand, is out of the 
question; and that infants and idiots should understand the gospel 
method of salvation, is equally so. By general consent, then, we 
omit to include infants and idiots in the threatening, “ He that be¬ 
lieveth not shall be damned.” We suppose this is applicable to those 
only, who are physiologically and psychologically capable of under¬ 
standing and believing* 

Let us be consistent. When the apostle speaks of those who have 
sinned and come under the penalty of death, he must mean those who 
were capable of sin in the actual sense ; i. e ., he must mean so, if the 
word raia^Tcv characterises such. And that it does, has, as it seems 
to me, been already shown above. But to suppose all this, does not 
involve the idea, that the apostle means to disclaim any participation 
by infants and idiots in any of the evils brought on Adam’s posterity 
by his fall. By no means. It no more involves this, than the asser¬ 
tion, that “ without faith it is impossible to please God,” involves 
the idea that no infants or idiots can ever find favour in his sight. 
It is facts , it is the real state of things, it is these compared with 
the explicit declarations respecting infants that are made in the 
Scriptures, which are to be our guide in the formation of opinions 
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relative to their condition. How can we with propriety elicit from 
the text of the apostle then, a decision respecting a case that he 
evidently had not in view ? 

Again ; should it be objected, that the parallel between the effects 
of Adam’s sin and the grace of Christ would lose its meaning, in case 
we suppose that men’s own actual sins are designated in the passage 
before us; my answer would be, that this is by no means the case, 
if Adam be regarded as the original cause of introducing sin into the 
world, and his offence as in some way the cause or occasion of all 
the offences that followed. Indeed this is the only ground on which 
a true parallelism can be maintained. Does the grace of Christ save 
any sinner who does not repent and believe ? Surely not. Then of 
course the grace of Christ is not the only thing requisite to the sal¬ 
vation of sinners. There must be some act of their own , as well as 
the provisions which grace has made, in order that they should be 
saved. Turn now the tables and look at the counterpart. Must 
there not be something on the part of the sinner himself, as well as 
on the part of Adam, to complete his full and final destruction? 
Must there not be a true and real rfavrst fitzagrov? This argument, 
then, although so often and so strenuously urged, would seem to be 
a kind of felo de se . The very nature of the parallelism before us 
would seem to demand a different conclusion, and in some respects 
one opposite to that which is often drawn. 

Once more; the evils occasioned by Adam surely are not, as many 
suppose, limited by the apostle, and by the nature of the case are not 
to be limited, to that part only of suffering which comes upon our 
race by reason of original sin (as it is called), whatever this sin may 
be. Verse 14 speaks of 1 death as reigning over those who had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adatris transgression; and of course it 
speaks of a sin committed by Adam’s posterity, different from that of 
Adam; and verse 16 speaks of the many offences which the free gift 
of Christ takes away or causes to be pardoned, in distinction from the 
one offence only of Adam’s that is concerned with our sin and con¬ 
demnation. It follows of course, and we are thus assured, that the 
apostle does not limit himself to the one offence of Adam and its con¬ 
sequences in the alleged way of imputation , when he exhibits the 
contrast between Adam and Christ. Why should lie do so? If 
actual sin in any way proceeds from, is connected with, or is occa¬ 
sioned by, the sin of Adam ; then does it follow, that actual sin 
should enter into the contrast presented by the apostle, between the 
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sin and misery occasioned by the first Adam, and the justification 
and happiness introduced by the second. 

On the whole, then, there seems to be no valid reason why >ve may 
not construe vdvrs; fipagrov, as I have done above. 

Let us now return to the xai cZrug, the interpretation of which 
was left unfinished. Does it mean : w And in like manner with Adam 
did his posterity sin, and like him come under sentence of death f 
Or is this the meaning: 4 As death followed sin in the case of Adam, 
so did it in the case of his posterity?’ Or does the apostle intend to 
say, 4 Since Adam introduced sin and misery into the w'orld, his sin 
has been imputed to all his posterity, and all of them have been sub¬ 
jected to death thereby?’ Not the first; because ver. 14 tells us that 
death came on many of Adam’s j ostcrity, who had NOT sinned in 
the manner that he did, i. e ., against a revealed and express law. 
Not the third; for the reasons already given above, reasons why 
we must accede to the idea, that Kdvrsg here means actual sin 

in propria persona. Shall we conclude then, that the meaning of 
xai djroug must be substantially what is implied in the second of the 
above questions, viz., 4 As sin entered the world, and death was in¬ 
separably connected with it, so death has passed through the world, 
and come upon all men, because it was inseparably connected with 
the sin which all men have committed?’ Even this statement does 
not appear to me to convey the whole truth. The whole verse seems 
to contain an intimation, as has already been stated above, that both 
the sins of men and their condemnation stand connected, in some 
way or other, with the first offence by Adam. Ka/ oZrug then must 
mean : 4 And the matter being thus,’ or 4 circumstances being such,’ 
viz., Adam having thus introduced sin and death, 4 it passed on 
through all bis race,’ z. e ., all have sinned, and all have come under 
condemnation in these circumstances. If we look at verses 18,19, 
we shall surely find that the introduction of sin and death was con 
sidered by Paul as having some important connection with the diffu¬ 
sion of them in after ages. Ka/ oZrug then may mean here, ct hac 
conditioner et ita factum estj et rebus sic constitute .> 
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CHAP. V. 13, 14. 


The apostle having thus declared that sin and death were introduced into the world by one 
man, and had become universal, in order to complete the comparison which he designs, and 
which is intimated by wonep at the beginning of ver. 12 , he would have naturally tilled out the 
sentence by adding, at the end of this verse, *ai J*’ uvQpwnou n to* * 607 * 0 * [eir 

travrap ut,i)pwnovr) eiffijAtk, comp. vers. 17, 18. But he suspends his apodosis here, for the sake of 
elucidating and confirming what he had already said. This confirmation is made by the verses 
now under consideration; as the yrip confirmanlis with which they are introduced, very clearly 
shows. What has he said ? That all have sinned, and that all are under sentence of death. 
How is this elucidated and confirmed ? By takiiig a case in respect to which one might be dis¬ 
posed to think that it would be difficult to prove thnt men are sinners, since the apostle himself 
had already explicitly declared it to be the law which occasions punishment: fur where there is 
no law, thei-e is no transgression, iv. 15. To meet tins difficulty, which might easily arise, he avers 
thnt men were sinners (djua^Tia <1* iv noop.^) before the giving of the Mosaic law; although they 
are not themselves prone to acknowledge their guilt in such circumstances, or they make but 
little account of it. Yet It is a fact that they were sinners, and that death therefore prevailed 
over them all, even all who had not sinned against revealed law as Adam did. 

Such 1 tuke to be the confirmation of what was asserted at the close of ver. 12. To explain 
and establish this exegesis, is of course the next object of attention. 

"A^/ vo/xop until the law; i. e., the law of Moses, as ver. 14 
plainly leads us to construe it. Some commentators (Origen, Chry¬ 
sostom, Erasmus, Coppe, and others) construe axV V( V X0U not as 
designating the commencement of the Mosaic economy, but as extend¬ 
ing through the whole period of it. In defence of such an interpre¬ 
tation, we are referred to Acts iii. 21, and its synonyme ewf 

av in Acts ii. 35. Gen. xxviii. 15, <fcc. That these words are some¬ 
times employed in such a manner as not to indicate a cessation of any 
thing that is, or is done, at the time which is mentioned in connection 
with &XV or 600 i s true. In other words, the terminus ad quem does 
not limit the thing affirmed universally; it only expresses a limit for 
a certain purpose. For example: in Acts iii. 21 it is said, that i the 
heavens must receive Jesus &XV XZ° VCt)V <*7rcixara<rra<rewg era vrcov, until the 
restoration of all things; by which is not meant, that he is no longer 
to dwell in heaven, but that he will certainly dwell there until the 
time specified. In like manner uyji 1 ' it is said, may here admit the 
whole time of the Mosaic law to be included. 
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But whatever may be true in regard to the possible meaning of 
axy in some cases, ver. 14 clearly shows that here it means only 
until the commencement of the laws of Moses, i. e., the time when 
these laws were given. 

■ l But how can this be? Was sin in the world no longer than until 
that period? Did it cease when the law was introduced*? This would 
be a direct contradiction of ver. 20, and of many other passages.’ 
The answer is brief. It is no part of the apostle’s object, to aver that 
sin did not exist after this period; but to declare that it existed before 
it. What he had already said, once and again, necessarily involved 
the idea, that where law was there sin was. But he had also said, 
that “ where there is no law, there is no transgression,” iv. 15. Now 
some of his readers might suggest, and this not unnaturally ; £ Since 
you say that where there is no law, there is no transgression, how 
then were men sinners before the law was given?' I allow that no 
intelligent and candid man could have good ground to put such a 
question, after all which the apostle had already said on this subject. 
But surely wc are not to suppose, that Paul had to do only with 
men of this character. The objections answered throughout the 
epistle show’ a state of things quite different from this. 

To the question as above suggested, then, I suppose the apostle to 
answer in our verse. * Sin,’ 6ays he, £ was in the world until the 
law of Moses, i. e ., men w ere sinners between the time of Adam and 
Moses, for death reigned during all this period,’ ver. 13. In other 
words; it is not necessary that thei*e should be a law expressly re¬ 
vealed, in order that men should be sinners; for u the heathen who 
have no law, are a law unto themselves,” ii. 14. 

That a/xagr/a here means something different from original sin, or 
imputed sin, seeins to be clear from the reference w hich the apostle 
tacitly makes to a law of nature that had been transgressed . A 
revealed law there w r as not for men in general, antecedently to the 
time of Moses; yet men were sinners. IIow T ? By sinning against 
the law “ written on their hearts” (ii. 15); and sinning in despite 
of the penalty of death, i. 32. But if such w as their sin, it was 
actual sin, not merely imputed guilt. 

Very different view's of a/xagrva here, how ever, are entertained by 
some, who state the whole of the apostle’s reasoning in the following 
manner: viz., i Men’s ow n sins w r ere not imputed to them on the 
ground of their transgressing any law’, until the law r of Moses was 
given ; yet they were counted sinners (a/ia^r/a iv x&V/x<^); conse- 
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quently, it must have been by reason of Adam’s sin being- imputed 
to them, inasmuch as their own offences were not imputed/ 

Although this mode of exegesis is supported by names of high 
respectability, I cannot accede to it for the following reasons : 1. To 
aver that men’s own sins were not imputed to them by God (so they 
construe ufiagrta oux, t'KXoysrrai fj,r\ ovrog vo/4ou),is directly to contradict 
the whole tenor of the Old Testament history and declarations; and 
also what Paul has, in the most explicit manner, asserted in the 
preceding part of his epistle. As evidence in favour of the first 
assertion 1 appeal to the case of Cain ; of the antediluvians who 
perished in the flood ; of Sodom and Gomorrha; and to all the 
declarations of divine displeasure made against the actual thoughts 
and deeds of the wicked, not against their original or imputed sin. 
In respect to the second, I appeal to the whole of what Paul has said 
in Pom. i. 19—32. ii. 12, 14, 15. iii. 9, 19, 23, 25. All these 
charges are made against actual sins ; and it is impossible to suppose 
that the apostle means here to say, that those who are uvo/moi (without 
revelation), are, or ever have been, counted by God as being without 
sin, actual sin ; for both a v o fi o / and e w o/j, o /, according to Paul, 
are all under sin, under actual sin. To admit the contrary, 
would be to overturn the very foundation the apostle had taken so 
much pains to lay, in chapters i.—iii., in order to make the conclu¬ 
sion entirely evident and unavoidable, that all men need gratuitous 
justification. 

2. To aver that men’s sins are not imputed to them, when they 
do not live under a revealed law, would be to contradict what the 
immediate context itself must be considered as asserting. Who are 
those that have not sinned after the manner of Adam % The answer 
of those whom I am now opposing, is: i They are those, who have 
only original sin or imputed sin charged to their account/ But then 
I find great difficulty in this answer. By the supposition of many 
who make it, Adam’s first sin does become really and truly that of 
all his posterity, inasmuch as it is propagated to them in the way of 
natural generation. Yea, Augustine, Pres. Edwards, and many 
others, maintain a real physical unity of Adam with all his posterity; 
and hence they derive to all his posterity a participation in Ids sin. 
But if his sin be theirs in any proper sense, L e be really theirs by 
such a unity as is asserted; or even if it be theirs by mere imputation 
w ithout this ; then how is it that the sin of the dvo/iot is (as Paul 
asserts) not like that of Adam ? How can it be unlike it, when it 
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is the very same; either the very same in reality (as Augustine and 
his followers hold), or the very same putatively , as others suppose ? 
But, 

3. There is another difficulty. How can the sins of Adam be here 
asserted to be imputed to all his posterity, and yet their own personal 
sins be not at all reckoned ? By the exegesis of those whose opinion 
I am now endeavouring to controvert, Paul is made to say, that God 
did not count to men their own personal and actual sins, i. e. to those 
who lived before the Mosaic law. By a parity of reason, then, the 
Gentiles at all times and every where, who are avo/xe/, are freed from 
the imputation of their own transgressions; which would directly 
contradict the declarations of Paul. 

From this conclusion, however, Schott and Tholuck, who defend 
for substance the exegesis which I am calling in question, do in some 
measure revolt, and say to ovx 'OXoyurt must be assigned only a com¬ 
parative sense; that although the guilt of men who sinned against 
the law of nature, was not taken away absolutely, yet their account¬ 
ability for it was in a good measure superseded. To illustrate this, 
Tholuck refers us to dvoyfj in Horn. iii. 26, and to bmsibdv o 0so; in 
Acts xvii. 30. Both of these instances, however, relate to deferring 
punishment, not to a remission of accountability ; comp. 2 Pet. iii. 
8, 9. Such a remission of punishment would directly contradict 
what Paul has fully and strongly asserted, in Korn. ii. 6—16. 

And to what purpose is it to say, that men who were avo/xo/, were 
in a comparative sense not accountable to God for their own personal 
sins ? This can mean neither more nor less, than that they were 
accountable in some degree, although not as highly so as those who 
were em/xo/. But accountability being admitted (how can it be 
denied after reading Rom. ii. 6—16 ?), then the argument is marred 
which those whom I am opposing deduce from the verses in question. 
They make these verses to say, that 6 the oho/xo/ are not accountable 
for their own sins ; but inasmuch as they are still treated as sinners, 
it must be because of imputed sin only.’ But while we admit account¬ 
ability in some degree for the sins of the avo.ao/, it forecloses such an 
argument from the passage ; for it leaves it fully liable to the follow¬ 
ing construction, viz., 6 Although men were held less accountable 
and criminal, who lived before the Mosaic law, than those who lived 
under this law, yet that they were still sinners, and were regarded as 
such, is true ; for all were subjected to death.’ That they were sinners 
in their own person, or actual offenders in a way different from that 
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of Adam, is clear from what is said in ver. 14 respecting them. How 
then can Adam’s sin be here asserted to be theirs, and, by implica¬ 
tion, to be the only sin for which death came upon them ? 

In such an interpretation, moreover, as that which I am now con¬ 
sidering, a very different sense is given to eWoyeTro from that which 
it will here consistently bear; as we shall see in the sequel. 

Reiche states the argument thus: ‘ Positive punishment (like 
death) can be inflicted only for breach of positive law. Now no 
positive law threatening death, except in the case of Adam, was 
given before the Mosaic law. Therefore all men who died during 
this interval, must have died by reason of punishment threatened to 
Adam being extended to them.' And in consonance with this view 
he construes vers. 13, 14, in general; although he seems to me far 
from maintaining consistency. To this statement we may easily 
reply, and say (l) That the major proposition directly contradicts 
what the apostle has said in Rom. i. 32. ii. 14, 15. iii. 19. The 
apostle plainly makes no other difference between Jew and Gentile, 
than what is made by the respective degree of light which each 
enjoyed. The Jew is the more guilty, because he enjoyed better 
advantages and abused them. But all, both Jew and Gentile, he 
pronounces to be afyot 3a vdrou and vxodixot rp Qsp. How then can we 
assume that death is not threatened to any, except in consequence of 
a positive , i.e a revealed law? It is the very opposite of the apostle’s 
argument and of his explicit and repeated declarations. In Rom. v. 
14, moreover. Paul directly asserts that the penalty of death was 
incurred by those who had not sinned in the manner of Adam, L e ., 
against express and positive precept. But Reiche makes the apostle 
here to mean, that they suffered on account of Adam’s transgression 
and not their own ; although he had just before strongly contended 
that cravrts i/xccgrov must have an active sense, and mean that all had 
voluntarily and in fact sinned. (2) The minor proposition is equally 
untrue, in respect to its real and essential meaning ; for of what im¬ 
portance is it, w hether the law was positive or natural, so long as the 
declarations in Rom. i. 32. ii. 14, 15. iii. 19, and the like remain? 
IIow shall we admit positions which the apostle himself expressly 
contradicts ? (3) It follows, of course, that the conclusion from such 

premises must be erroneous, viz., ‘That all men from Adam to Moses, 
died merely because of the penalty threatened to Adam, and not by 
reason of their own sins.’ The reader will observe, that I do not 
here den, that in some sense the doctrine of this conclusion may be 
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true ; but only that in the sense alleged it cannot possibly be made 
out satisfactorily from such premises. Of course the exegesis of vers. 
13, 14 by Reiche, which is made in general to conform to such views, 
must be very questionable. 

Reiche himself earnestly remonstrates against the sentiment of 
Tholuck here, viz., that ‘ death came upon men living between Adam 
and Moses, because of the vitiositas of which they partook, and which 
they derived from Adam.'’ He asks in the way of remonstrance : 
i Where is there one word here which says that death was the con¬ 
sequence of a sin inherited from Adam, and how is this here shown? 
But how much does he relieve the difficulty, by making death come 
upon all men without any other reason than that it does come ? 
According to him, Adam set it in motion, and it kept on, from the 
momentum which he gave it, down to the time of Moses, irrespective 
of sin either original or actual? 

After all, this very limitation of the period, viz ^ from Adam to 
Moses , lies hard against the usual modes of exegesis here, which 
represent the apostle as labouring to show, not that men sinned and 
therefore perished (as he had just asserted in ver. 12), but that they 
perished merely because of their relation to Adam, either in conse¬ 
quence of propagated vitiositi/, or else without any specific assignable 
reason, as Reiche avers. Why should the apostle stop within these 
narrow limits ? When the Mosaic Law was given, was it given to 
all men, or only to about three millions out of six or seven hundred 
millions of our race ? Even from that time down to the present 
moment, has not immeasurably the greater portion of the human race 
been destitute of any revelation ? How does their case differ, then, 
from that of those between Adam and Moses ? Not at all, so far as 
we can see. Why then should the apostle confine his assertion 
merely to those between Adam and Moses ? If his object be the 
general one supposed by the commentators in question, no good reason 
can be given for such a procedure. 

Indeed, such a method of illustration makes verses 13, 14, inap¬ 
posite, in case we allow that ^dvrtg ^aaprov means, that all men did of 
themselves sin. The ydg at the beginning of ver. 14 shows, that 
what follows is designed to illustrate and confirm what had just been 
asserted; and this is not that all men die because of inherited viti- 
osity, but because all have sinned . How Reiche then could strenu¬ 
ously defend this latter sentiment, and yet interpret verses 13, 14 as 
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lie baa done, I am unable to see. It appears plainly to be in oppo* 
6ition to the laws of philology and the nature of the case. 

I must regard the apostle then as designing, in verses 14, 15, to 
illustrate and confirm the proposition that ‘all men have sinned and 
perished,’ by the introduction of a case that might be deemed doubtful 
by some of his readers, or be called in question. If he could show 
that no valid objection could be made to this, he of course might take 
it for granted that no objection would be made to the plainer parts 
of his position. And I regard him as referring to the period between 
Adam and Moses, because it presented an obvious and striking case 
adapted to his purpose. But if his object was to establish the pro¬ 
position, that all men without revelation have died because of inherited 
corruption , or died merely because Adam introduced a fatal disease 
(as Rciche maintains), why should he make such a limitation ? Ur 
rather, we may well ask, why should he make any limitation at all? 
We may well ask also: ‘ Whether, on the ground of the common 
theory, those who have a revelation do not partake of original sin as 
well as others? Whether they do not stand in the same relation to, 
Adam as others? And if so, wc may again inquire : What can be 
the object of Paul in limiting his remarks to those who lived between 
Adam and Moses? It cannot be, then, that his design here is, to 
prove the connection between imputed sin and death (as so many 
have assumed); for that connection is the same, if it exist at all, in 
all ages, nations, and circumstances ; and one portion of time would 
be just as apposite as another to establish it, inasmuch as the deve¬ 
lopment is represented to be uniform and constant. There was no 
more reason, surely, for Paul’s readers to doubt of imputed sin between 
Adam and Moses, than there was to doubt of it between Moses and 
Paul; nay, in some respects there w r as less, inasmuch as the evils 
eufiered during the former period were very great, and yet the actual 
sins were less, because there was less light. One might more naturally 
be inclined, then, in such a case to admit imputed sin, than in the 
case of men under the law. Yet, if the more usual exegesis be true, 
the apostle has selected the former period as the very one about which 
he expected there would be the most doubt. Can this be so? The 
nature of the case would seem to decide in the negative. 

But suppose now’ the question to be, as 1 have stated, whether men 
can sin and perish w ithout law (a question very naturally raised after 
Paul’s declaration in iv. 15); then the period w hich Taul has selected 

for his purpose, is altogether apposite and striking. For this very 

P 
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reason we may well suppose he chose it. On every 3ide difficulties 
start up against the other view—difficulties philological and theolo¬ 
gical —difficulties arising from incongruity, ineptness, and contradic¬ 
tion of previously avowed sentiment and the nature of accountability. 
That the sinning of men had a connection with the offence of Adam, 
and that this was in some way the cause or occasion of their sinning, 
is what (as I have before stated) I do not doubt the apostle here 
admits. But as he has asserted in verse 12 that death paused on ail , 
because all sinned, so here he confirms what he has said; as the 
ydg plainly shows. 

If one asks, as Reiche does, why we should suppose the apostle 
here io assert again what he had so often asserted before, viz., that 
all men are sinners, the answer is easy. The subject here comes up 
in a new light, viz., the connection between death and sin. It is 
therefore a new and forcible addition to the arguments already em¬ 
ployed. That death is universal , cannot be denied; at least this is 
certain in regard to the death of the body; and that the apostle has 
this part of the penalty against sin here particularly in his eye, will 
hardly be doubted, because it is of so plain aud palpable a nature 
that none can deny the truth of his allegation. Yet this does not 
oblige us to suppose that other parts of the penalty arc designedly 
excluded, because this plain and palpable part of it is here specifi¬ 
cally made prominent. By no means. If then death is universal, does 
it not follow that the cause of it, i. e ., sin, is universal too? Of course 
the argument relates to all who can and do sin, and thus co.ne under 
the penalty in question. Thus both the guilt and misery of our race 
are here brought into the account, and placed in opposition to the 
grace and salvation of the gospel; and thus the contrast designed to 
be made by the whole representation is greatly heightened. But put 
th e case, that no proper sin of Adam’s posterity is here in question, 
as Reiche maintains; or that only imputed sin is in question; then 
what follows? Surely that Christ delivers us from no sin, or from 
only imputed sin and the death which that brings; but nothing fur¬ 
ther; at least nothing further can here be made out from the words 
of the apostle, on their ground of interpretation. Y r et in ver. IG Paul 
asserts, that our deliverance is from cr oKKcuv rra earrrcoparcov; which 
disproves entirely that mode of exegesis, which confines a/xasr/a here 
to imputed sin or to mere vitiositas. 

I have only to add that the supposition of men’s own personal sins 
not being reckoned to them, while they are considered as perishing 
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lor ever by the mere imputation of another’s sin, is aposition so revolt¬ 
ing with respect to the justice, and goodness, and impartiality of the 
sovereign Judge, “ who will render to every man according to his 
works]' that it should not be made out from constructive evidence; 
it requires most ample and satisfactory evidence and argument to 
support it. 

The phrase uygi vojuou a/u,agrfcc qv iv xfaptp, appears on the whole, 
then, to be only an affirmation respecting a particular class of men 
(whom some might think it difficult to prove to be sinners), of some¬ 
thing which in the preceding clause had been affirmed of all men , 
irdvreg 7}jj,agTov. I must consider it as illustrating and confirming 
this latter expression, by showing that even that class of men are 
sinners, whom one might be prone to exempt from such a chai 
and especially so, after what the apostle had just said in iv. 15. Any 
other mode of expounding this makes the yd% irrelative and out of 
place, when it is once admitted that rrdvre; r,(iaerov affirms the proper 
sin of Adam’s posterity. And to construe verses 13, 14 as having 
relation only to imputed sin, comes virtually to the representation of 
Christ’s death as a salvation only from imputed sin ; which would 
amount to a virtual contradiction of ver. 16. 

( \'Maori a Ss . ... vo/xou, although sin is not made account of where 
there is no law; an expression which has given occasion to great per¬ 
plexity and difficulty. This has arisen, however, in a great measure, 
from construing eXXoyeTrai as though it were connected with ©see, as 
the agent by whom the counting or imputing is to be done. The 
difficulties of such an interpretation have already been stated, in the 
considerations presented above. Bretschneider (Dognuitik. II. 49. 
edit. 3) seems to have suggested the true solution of the phraseology; 
a 'K Woyi7rai is not imputatur a Deo , but reftrtur ah homiuihus ad 
pcccata , i. e ., liahetur , agnoscitur peccatum The like views did 
Calvin and Luther entertain relative to the expression. The former 
snys, that [homines] sibi nihil imputarent in peccatum, nisi [lege] 
coacti . . . sine legis stimulisin socordiam se demergunt; L e., ‘men 
do not count themselves as sinners, and are not alarmed for their 
guilt, unless the law first excites and quickens their consciences.’ So 
Luther renders eXXoyf/ra/ by achten , to regard , to have respect to . 
To the like purpose IIeumann,Camcrarius,Photius (in G<]cumcnius), 
Schoettgen, Koppc. The words of Photius deserve to be recited. 
u When [the apostle] says if tv rrdvng ^uagrov, lest some one should 
reply and ask : 4 How then could men sin where there was no law? 
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For thou thyself hast said above, that where there is no law there 
is no transgression ; and if no transgression, then surely no sin. 
How then could death pass upon all men, because all have sinned ? 
Lest therefore some one might make such an objection, Paul antici¬ 
pates and solves the doubt, and says on fv xai nfl to D v6 t ao\j; for sin 
was committed , and what is committed must have an existence.” To 
which remarks of Photius, CEcumenius after citing them adds: “See 
the exactness of the apostle. That we might not think ourselves to 
be wronged because we die on account of another, he says a/xapr/a 
fv sv xoff/ty although it was disregarded (« xa//i j) iXoyifyro) ; therefore 
we die not only because of Adam, but also because of sin.” Tho- 
luck says, that ‘to construe eXXoysTrai in such a way, is doing violence 
to the word but he acknowledges very frankly on a preceding page, 
that ‘nothing can be objected to such an interpretation as that of 
Photius on the score of language ; and that the thought itself is not 
foreign to the circle of Pauline ideas.’ Surely when sXXoysTrai is 
rendered (as by Bretschneider) habetur , imputatur [ut peccatum] 
ab hominibuSy this is no more a departure from the meaning of eXXo- 
ytTraiy than to render it imputatur a Deo . Whether Geo's or avUgumi 
is to be understood here, must be decided of course by the nature of 
the sentiment. And as to eXXoye/ra/, why should attributing to it the 
sense of regarding , accounting , esteeming , &c., be called strange ? 
inasmuch as this word accords a3 to both sense and origin altogether 
with Xoy/^o/xa/, which often occurs with such a meaning ; e. g Acts 
xix. 27. Korn. ii. 2G. vi. 11. viii. 3G. ix. 8. xiv. 14. 1 Cor. iv. 1 

2 Cor. x. 2. xi. 5, et saepe. So Gen. xxxi. 15. 1 Sam. i. 13. 

Job xli. 27 (19). The ellipses after sXXoyeTrai may be supplied by 
£/; a/Mcigrtav or wfa/xagr/a, both methods of construction being common 
after Xo//£o/xa/, ns any one may see by consulting the above instances. 
That sXXoyiw occurs (Philern. vcr. 18) in the sense of impute , is 
no mere a reason why it should have that particular meaning in 
the verse before us, than it is that Xoyi^o/iai should always have 
the sense of impute, because, as we readily concede, it often means 
to impute ; but we know also, that often cr still it means to com put e } 
to regard , to make account of. And even in Phil, verse 18, the 

sense is altogether good when we translate roZro ;ioi iXXoyu. reckon 

that to me , or put that to my account; which convevs exactly tlie 
idea intended, viz., that the writer would he responsible lor the wrong 
done by Onesimus. 

<l What views,” exclaims Glockler iu bis recent Commentary, 
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u must men have of God, in order to say that sin is not reckoned 
by him ? Can God regard it as a trifle, and unworthy of notice ? 
It is erroneous interpretation, which has led men to explain JXXoye/'ra/ 
in a way so contrary to its meaning here and to the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is men only who hold or can hold sin as not worthy to 
be made account off* Indeed it must be conceded, that the explan¬ 
ation which he rejects contains something very opposite to the tenor 
of Paul’s reasoning in Rom. i.—iii. 

That the sentiment derived from such an exegesis as that which I 
have adopted, is not foreign to the writings of Paul, is quite clear 
from comparing Rom. vii. 7—11 and iii. 20. In the former of these 
passages, the law is represented as greatly exciting and aggravating 
the unholy desires of the carnal heart by its restraints and disclo¬ 
sures ; so that “ without the law sin is death,” i. e. y it is little esti¬ 
mated and felt. In the latter, Paul declares that u by the law is the 
knowledge of sin.” How well this accords with afiaoria, 5c oux eXXo- 
yiTrai iir\ ovrog vo/xou, needs hardly to be suggested. 

I admit that a modified sense of the expression is to be regarded 
as the true one, viz., that it is not to be considered so absolute as to 
convey the idea that no sense of sin existed among the heathen in 
any measure; for this would contradict fact, and contradict what Paul 
says in chap. ii. 14,15. But then the modification is of just the same 
nature as is to be received in respect to Rom. vii. 7—11, iii. 30, and 
also of John xv. 22—24, where the Saviour says, that if he had not 
come and spoken to the Jews, u they would not have had sin.” But 
the sense of eXXoyeTro, as maintained by Tholuck and others, 2 . e ., a 
modified sense in respect to the account which God makes of sin, 
does not answer the purpose at all for which it is intended by them. 
If God made any account of men’s own sins before the law, then 
imputed sin is not the only thing for which men die. Of course the 
argument that they labour to establish, is given up. The assertion 
considered as absolute,viz., that God made no account at all of men’s 
own sins, who were not under the law, is contradicted by all the pre¬ 
ceding part of the epistle. 

Pres. Kdwards has given the verse before us a peculiar turn: <c For 
before the law of Moses was given, mankind were all looked upon by 
the great Judge as sinners, by corruption, and guilt derived from 
Adam's violation of the original law of works ; which shows that 
the original universal rule of righteousness is not the law of Moses; 
for if so, there would have been no sin imputed before that was 
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given, because sin is not imputed where there is no law,” ( Orig . 
Sin , p. 275. Worces. edit.). He supposes that the main design of the 
apostle is here to show, that the Jews could not claim their law as 
the only criterion of right and wrong ; and in order to do this, Paul 
shows that men were condemned on account of imputed sin, before 
the giving of the law. But besides the forced construction which 
th is introduces, it also obliges us to bring in here a subject of consi¬ 
deration that the apostle seems for the present to have dismissed from 
his mind, viz., the confident reliance of the Jews on their law and 
their boasting of it. In order to make out the interpretation of Ed¬ 
wards, it must be shown that the apostle here asserts the existence of 
another law antecedent to that of Moses, to which men were account¬ 
able. This he had done in chap. ii. 14, 15 ; but here it is not to his 
purpose to repeat it. lie says merely, that men were sinners ante¬ 
cedently to the law of Moses, although in a state of nature they 
made but little account of sin ; they were sinners, notwithstanding 
they made light of it; and they incurred the sentence of death, 
although they had not, like Adam, sinned against a revealed and 
express law. Now this goes to confirm the assertion in ver. 12, viz., 
nuvn; 7 t ;iaoTov; inasmuch as it serves to show that a part of mankind 
were actually under sentence of death, about whom doubts might 
most easily arise. And as it seems to be spoken for this very pur¬ 
pose, so we may acquiesce in such an intrepretation of the language 
as shows that it is directly subservient to the purposes of the writer. 

(14) ’ A >. A* £{3a3i\ev<Kv Mouoewc, yet or nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam unto Moses, ’aXX a, tamen f attamen — ’EfiaafXsvoi, reianed y 
means was predominant , exercised uncontrolled sway or power. 
The writer designs by this word to express, in a strong manner, the 
universal dominion of death among men. But what death ? The 
same, I would answer, as before ; but still, I should be disposed to 
believe, as has been remarked above, that he had in his eye here a 
particular part of what is comprehended under the generic term 
death ; in other words, that temporal death was the special object to 
which he here adverts. The reason, as before stated, for this is, 
that temporal death is a p> a lpMle part of the execution of the sen¬ 
tence, so palpable that all must admit it: and to some such unde¬ 
niable evidence docs the writer seem to appeal, for he appears to 
regard what he states as a thing that will not be denied. I do not 
look upon this sense of ^avaro<; here as a departure from the preceding 
one, in any important respect: for should it be construed as referring 
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to a palpable part of the death threatened, this, by its relations to 
the other parts of the same, involves or implies them also. So 
Tholuck, Comp. p. 187. 2 edit. 

Ka/ / . . . 'A bd/x, even over those who had not sinned after the 
similitude of A danis transgression. 

A part of the text itself is here a matter of dispute. Some Latin 
Codices, also Origen, Cyril, Rufin, Terlullian. Victorinus, Sedulius, 
and Ambrosiaster, omit the [t-n here. Sender, Mill, and some others, 
have done the same. But nearly all the Greek manuscripts (three 
only, and these a secunda manu f excepted), the Syriac version, the 
Vulgate, and many of the most conspicuous Greek and Latin 
fathers, e . g Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophilus, Irenceus, Je¬ 
rome, Ambrose, Augustine, and others, insert it. The weight of 
authority on the side of inserting it seems, therefore, to be quite 
conclusive. Moreover, there is internal evidence of its genuineness. 
Tocllner, Koppc, and Schott, have well remarked, that the use of 
xai here before a;iacTr\oa\*Tag, intimates that something unusual or 
unexpected was designed on the part of the writer. Accordingly 
while one would expect to find him saving simply (which would 
apparently make a much more facile and seemingly unexceptionable 
sense) ef3a<ri\fu<fe . . . iiri roug cc/ia^riiffavTag, we find him saying, 
if3affi\eu<fe . . . xai sk) rovg /my} afiag-qsavTag. Besides all this, the 
proof that all have sinned requires otherwise, those who had no 
positive precepts might, in the minds of some, be exempted. But 
now, those who have sinned like Adam, i. e., against positive precept, 
and those who have sinned against the internal law, make up the all 
men . 

’Ett/ rfi o/io/ufiaTi is like the Hebrew (confdenter); i. e ., a 

noun with a preposition is employed instead of an adverb. So the 
Hebrew DHN '33 Dan. x. 16, is rendered in the Septuagint 

w g bfioiaxsig u/oD avQguirrov. In all respects ecr/ rp bjxoidfiart is equivalent 
to o/xo/w?; so that baoiug rtp ’a haft <7raoa(3dvri would express the sense; 
as would aor-re^ ’A hdfi <7rags/?>j. ^Comp. bfioiufia in Bom. i. 23. viii. 3. 
Phil. ii. 7. 

As to the sense of the passage; by mentioning those who lived 
before the law of Moses as not having: sinned after the manner of 
Adam, there is a plain implication that those who lived under the 
law did sin after the manner, or in the likeness of Adam. But the 
likeness in question did not consist in this, that the very same pre¬ 
cepts were given to them and were transgressed by them; it con- 
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Bistcd plainly in the fact that they, like Adam, had positive or revealed 
precepts as the rule of duty. Consequently those who sinned, but 
yet did not sin in the like way (and such are described in verses 13, 
14), must have sinned without positive revealed precepts. Such are 
described also in ii. 14, 15. 

Reiche construes this assertion as having respect only to the dif¬ 
ferent mode of punishment; viz., i Adam sinned against express 
precept and therefore died; but his posterity die without having so 
done.’ But if this were the sentiment, the apostle must have 6aid, 
xat I'x) roug pr} diroQtLVMTag . . . ru> Savdru) x. r. X. 

Origen, Augustine, Melancthon, Beza, Pres. Edwards, and others, 
have construed the clause fir) d/iagT7}oa,\>Tag x. r. X., as having respect 
to infants only. But Calvin rejects this interpretation: “Malo . . . 
interpretari de iis qui sine lege peccaverunt.” Nevertheless he thinks 
infants may be included. But the ground of this is, that he con¬ 
strues irdvreg ripaorov and ccfLacria %v ev xo<r/xw as referring to the sinning 
of all men in and by Adam. The remark of J. A. Turretin is 
directly to the point: “Ex scopo apostoli serieque sermonis palet, 
hie agi etiam de adultis omnibus qui ab Adamo usque ad Mosem 
vixerunt. Etenim si de solis infantibus ageretur, cur intra id spati- 
um se contineret, quod inter Adamum et Mosem fuit? Nam infan- 
tium omnium, et ante et post legem, eadem est ratio.” Accordingly, 
the interpretation of Augustine is generally rejected, so far as I 
know, by distinguished critics of all parties at the present day. 

I am aware that it has been sometimes alleged, in regard to 
(ifia^TricavTag x. t. X., that the dissimilitude here affirmed consists in 
the fact that Adam was an actual sinner, and others (to whom refer¬ 
ence is here made) sinners only by imputation. But such an inter¬ 
pretation has been shown above, as it seems to my mind, to be incon¬ 
sistent with the tenor of the passage, and with the declarations of the 
Old and New Testament in relation to this subject. How can it be 
in any way rendered probable, or even plausible, that men from the 
time of Adam to that of Moses were sinners only by imputation ? 

It is fairly out of question. An attempt to establish such an inter¬ 

pretation must surely fail. For if such an imputation be made out, 
by virtue of the unity of Adam’s posterity with himself (and this is 
the ground on which it is asserted), then it would follow, of course, 
that their sin is not different from his, but the very same; for if 

they were in him, and sinned in and with him, surely their sin is not 

different from, but the same with his: which is what the apostle here 
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denies. Or if his sin is merely imputed to them without their actu¬ 
ally participating at all in it, then we may ask, in the first place, 
how it can be said of them that they “all sinned?” And secondly, 
if it be said that they sinned in, by, and through Adam, then, so far 
as their sin is concerned, how does it differ from his? There is but 
one act of sin but the guilt of it is divided among countless millions; 
or if this statement be rejected, then the alternative must be taken, 
viz., that the guilt of it is multiplied and repeated as often as there 
are individuals belonging to the human race. In either case there 
remains only the actual sin of Adam, and so far as this belongs to 
his posterity in any sense, either real or putative, so far the sin is not 
different from that of Adam, but the same. It is only when we con¬ 
strue the passage as referring to men’s own personal sins, that the 
difficulty can be removed. 

'Os Ian two? rou fi'eWovrog, who is a type of him that was to come . 
Two? signifies, (1) in its original and most literal acceptation, an 
impress, a note or mark made by impression, sculpture, beating, &c.; 
inasmuch as it comes from rerun- a the second Perfect of rvvrrai. In 
this sense it is employed in John xx. 25. Hence, (2) It means ex¬ 
ample, pattern, model; as in Acts vii. 44. Heb. viii. 5. Ex. xxv. 
(where the Hebrew has fi'PpO). (3) It means example, model , in a 
good sense; e. g. } Phil. iii. 17. 1 Thess. i. 7. 2 Thess. iii. 9. 1 Tim. iv. 
12. Tit. ii. 7. 1 Pet. v. 3 ; but sometimes an example for the sake of 
warning, not of imitation, as in 1 Cor. x. 6, comp, verse 11. (4) It 

means image, something which is a resemblance of some other thing 
supposed or real; as in Acts vii. 43. Amos v. 26 (Heb. E^). In 
this last sense, i. e., that of image or resemblance , not in a physical 
sense but in a causal one (if I may so speak), is Adam called a rwo? 
of Christ. The appropriate scriptural sense of type is, a person or 
thing, which by special appointment or design of an overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, is intended to symbolize, or present a likeness of some other 
and future person or thing. I understand the word two? in such a 
sense here; i. e., I understand it as implying, that it was by special 
divine arrangement and appointment, that Adam was made in par¬ 
ticular respects to present an antithetic image of what Christ was 
to be. 

That Christ is meant by rov psXXovr o?, is clear from verse 15, seq. 
where he is by name brought into comparison with Adam. The 
ellipsis after fieXXovrog, i. e the noun with which this participle agrees 
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by implication, seems to be ’A5a/x, viz., the second Adam or 'usyarog 
f AbdjtL, as he is called in 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

But in what sense, i. e. y how far, is the first Adam here considered 
as an image of the second. A question of no small importance, in¬ 
asmuch as by the answer to it must, in no small measure, our views 
of the general meaning of verses 12—19 be regulated. 

An answer somewhat in detail, would occupy too much space to 
be inserted here. I have therefore thrown it into the form of an 
Excursus, which the reader may consult, in respect to the illustration, 
and support of the following sentiments, which contain the principal 
results of what I have there exhibited ; viz. 

I. The rvnog asserted of Adam, in respect to Christ, is not to be 
taken in the widest and fullest sense that the word itself might be 
capable of, but in a sense which has many important limitations. 
Eor, (1) The whole is contrast; i . e. y the rlrrog is antithetic. In many 
cases, a rvxog in the Old Testament is of the same nature with the 
d'jTirijTTog in the New Testament. But here, the whole is most plainly 
antithetic.; on the one hand are the evils done'and occasioned, and 
on the other are the good'done and the blessings procured. (2) The 
degree or measure of the evils occasioned by Adam, is not the point 
of Tvrrog in respect to Christ; for this measure is declared to be far 
exceeded by the blessings which Christ has procured; “grace super- 
abounds.” “ Many offences are forgiven,” ver. 16. (3) It is not the 
person of Adarn as such, which is compared with the person of Christ 
as such, in order to point out any personal resemblances. It is the 
ACTS of each and the consequences of what each has done y that are 
the objects of a comparison by the apostle; it is the rra^axorj or 
*agdxrQjfMa and xardxpjxa of Adam, and the effects of the same, which 
are compared with the ucraxo^ and dixaicujua of Christ and the effects 
of these. (4) One sin of one individual, viz., Adam, was the occa¬ 
sion of evil to all men; while, on the other hand, 7nany sins are for- 
gi ven on account of one individual, viz. the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have seen the antithetic nature of the rvtrog here, and the 
points of dissimilitude between Adam and Christ; let us now see 
what are the points of actual similitude. 

II. The actual and principal point of similitude is, that each indi¬ 
vidual respectively, viz., Adam and Christ, was the cause or occasion, 
in consequence of what he did, of greatly affecting the whole human 
race; although in an opposite way. Adam introduced sin and misery 
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into the world; and in consequence of this all men are, even without 
their own concurrence, subjected to many evils here ; they are born 
entirely destitute of a disposition to holiness; and this condition and 
their circumstances render it certain that they will sin , and will al¬ 
ways sin IN ALL TIIEIR ACTS OF A MORAL NATURE, until their 
hearts are renewed by the Spirit of God; and of course, all men are 
born in a state in which they are greatly exposed to the second death, 
or death in the highest sense of the term, and in which this death 
will certainly come upon them, unless there be an interposition of 
mercy through Christ. On the other hand; Christ introduced 
righteousness or justification, and all the blessings spiritual and tem¬ 
poral which are connected with a probationary state under a dispen¬ 
sation of grace and with the pardoning mercy of God. A multitude 
of blessings, such as the day and means of grace, the common boun¬ 
ties of Providence, the forbearance of God to punish, the calls and 
warnings of mercy, the proffers of pardon, &c., are procured by Christ 
for all men without exception, and without any act of concurrence 
on their part; while the higher blessings of grace, actual pardon and 
everlasting life, are indeed proffered to all, but arc actually bestowed 
only upon those who repent and believe. 

In this way we see, quite plainly, that Adam was a rv-ros of Christ, 
because what he did affected the whole of the human race, to a certain 
extent, even without any concurrence or act of their own; it brought 
upon them more or less of the evils threatened to sin, and put them 
all in imminent hazard of the highest measure of the penalty, even 
that of everlasting death. As the antithesis of this, Christ is repre¬ 
sented as procuring blessings for all the human race, to a certain 
extent, even without any concurrence or act of their own ; and he 
has also procured by his blood, and proffers fully and freely to all 
eternal redemption from the highest evils which the divine law would 
inflict upon sinners. The extent of the influence of Adam, is there¬ 
fore a proper rvxos of that of Christ. Each of these individuals, by 
what he did, affected our whole race without any concurrence of 
theirs, to a certain degree; the one has placed them in a condition, 
in which they actually suffer many evils, and in which, by their own 
voluntary acts, they are peculiarly exposed to the most awful of all 
evils ; the other has actually bestowed many and important blessings 
on all without exception, and proffers to all the opportunity to secure 
the greatest of all blessings. Here then is antithetic ru-ro; of the like 
extent , in both cases. 
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The super abounding of gospel grace, which is insisted on so era- 
phatically in vers. 15—17, consists (as is stated in ver. 16) in the 
fact, that the death of Christ procures pardon for the numerous 
offences which we commit (croXXuv waganrujAdTUiv), i. e ., the death of 
Christ had respect to a multitude of offences; while the effects of 
Adam's sin have respect only to one offence, viz., that of eating the 
forbidden fruit. In other words; the death of Christ as a remedy, 
is far more powerful and efficacious than the sin of Adam was as a 
means of corruption and misery. 

For additional considerations which may serve to explain and con* 
firm the views here given of nWos, I must refer the reader to Excursus 

IV. 

One more remark on the phrase og eart ruvro c 70Z ptAXovrcg. Calvin 
andTholuck regard this expression as the apodosis of ver. 12, Calvin; 
u Hsec particula posita est vice alterius membri . . . perinde ergo ac- 
cipias ac si scriptum esset: Sicut per unum hominem intravit pecca- 
tum in universum miindum, et per peccatum mors ; ita per unum 
hominem rediit justitia, et per justitiam vita.” To the same purpose 
Tholuck in his Commentary. And indeed it cannot be denied that 
there is some ground for this. The apostle had said, that sin and 
death entered the world by Adam ; he now says, that Adam is a 
riinoc of Christ (an antithetic rvxog is of course meant) ; by which 
must be intimated, that Christ is in like manner the author of justi¬ 
fication and happiness. This idea, virtually and by w*ay of implica¬ 
tion, contains what is expressed in the apodosis; which however is 
fully and formally given out only in verses 18, 19. 
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CHAP. V. 15—17. 

Tn general object of these three verses is to magnify the greatness of gospel grace, by 
contrasting it with the evils occasioned by Adam's sin (ver. 16); to show that while all men 
are sufferers on account of Adam, it is only to that degree in which one sin could affect them, 
while, on the other hand, the free gift of Christ extends to the pardoning of a multilud* of 
offences (ver. 18). Nor is pardon of many offences all which the gospel achieves; for if 
Adam’s offence did bring death on all his posterity, or subject them all to more or lea* of evil, 
then it is 6urcly more credible still, that the grace of Christ will bestow blessings on all, and 
especially that It will perfect the work of pardon, and secure the blessings of eternal life to all 
who have obtained it. There is then plainly a gradation of sentiment in these three verses. 
In ver. 15 we have the general idea that grace abound a beyond any evil brought upon us by 
Adam. In ver. 16 it Is specifically declared, that the evil inflicted is only such as corresponds 
to one offence, while the good bestowed consists in pardon extended to many offences. In ver. 
17 we have the assurance, that pardon shall be crowned with everlasting life. All these points 
of dissimilitude or antithesis, the reader will easily see have a direct bearing on the first part of 
(he present and the last part of the fourth chapter, and go to illustrate and enforce the idea of 
the greatness, the certainty, and the extent of gospel blessings, in some form or other. These verses 
Of course must serve to correct any apprehension that the reader might have from the mention 
of Twof, that equality or similitude in all respects was intended to be asserted, in regard to the 
respective influence of Adam and Christ. In pointing out the particulars of dissimilitude and in¬ 
equality, the apostle has limited the signification ofrtbior, and guarded his readers against excess 
in the application of the word; while, at the same time, he co-operates with the design of the pre¬ 
ceding context, and helps to confirm the faith and hope of the believer. 

It follows, that we must exclude the particulars named by the apostle in these verses, from the 
idea of similitude or equality, as indicated by iwoc, on the present occasion. How often the 
oi>x wr here has been forgotten, in the parallels which Imve been drawn between the first and 
second Adam, no one who has read theology extensively needs to be reminded. It should also 
be here particularly remarked, that the sentiment which attributes to the grace of Christ good 
which is far greater' than the evil occasioned by Adam's offence, lies upon the very face of verses 
15 — 17 , and should never be overlooked. What we should be in ourselves, as the fall of Adam 
tins left us, is one thing ; what our condition now is, through the grace of Christ, is another and 
very different one. When we maintain, then, that our present state, depraved aDd ruined as in 
itself It is, is more eligible as to securing final salvation, than that of Adum was while on his first 
probation, let it not be said that we deny or extenuate the evil consequences of the fall. By no 
means ; but let this be said, viz., that after the example of Paul we represent grace as superabound - 
ing over all the evils introduced by the uposlacy. And is not this true ? Yea, is it not strongly 
und rcpcutedly asserted In the chapter before us? 

One point more deserves special notice here. Paul undertakes ex professo to point out in these 
verses, us has been observed, the principal features of dissimilitude or inequality between the type 
and antitype. If nowit be true, as some confidently maintain, that the many on whom blessings 
aro bestowed, means only the elect in Christ; and the many who suffer on account of Adam’s sin, 
menus all mankind without exception; then how can we suppose that the apostle would have here 
neglected to mention this ovx wt, i. e., this point of dissimilitude? A point surely of not less mag¬ 
nitude, interest, or importance, than any one which he bus mentioned. So far is he, however, 
from pointing out such a prominent feature of dissimilitude, that he has taken u course directly the 
reverse of this, as U would seem; such an one, at any rate, as could scarcely fuil to mislend moro 
or less of his readers, provided Ins design be in reality that which is alleged. Does he uumc the 
muss of men who ure injuriously affected by Hie sin of Adam <»l iroXXoi in ver. 15? In the very 
same verse he calls those on whom Christ bcBtows favours toit fn>XXoi-r. Docb he ngnin call the 
first class (in ver. 18 ) ir«i/T«c HyOpwirot ? In the same verse lie names the Becond class nde-rci 
Does lie ngnin call the first clnsd o\ noWoi, in ver. ID ? Hie very same designation he 
there agnin applies to the second. No common principle of philology, then, can of Itself justify us 
In making an immeasurable distinction here as to numbers, while the apostle (whose specific object 
here iH to point out the dissimilitudes of the two cases), has not given us any intimation by the 
language which he employs, that such a distinction is here intended to be designated by him. 
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That we are embarrassed In our theological system, unless we Introduce such a distinction here. 
Is surely no legitimate proof that the apostle must have argued as we do. Assumption of what 
we may think he ought to say in a case like this, where exproftaao he is pointing out dissimilitudes, 
and where he has omitted to say what we may expect he would have said, may possibly satisfy 
the minds of some who are disposed to reason a priori on Lliis subject; but how can this answer the 
demands of philological and hermeneutical investigation? 

In a word, had Paul meant what some ascribe to him here, how could he do otherwise than say, 
* And not as the ilumber affected by the sin of Adam, is the number affected by the grace of 
Christ; for all men without exception, were condemned through the sin of Adam, while the elect 
only were the subject of blessings through the grace of Christ?’ This, or something which would 
be in effect like to this, we must naturally suppose that the apostle would have said, if he meant 
what is ascribed to him. But then, if he had thus spoken, his assertion would amount to a de¬ 
claration that sin mpei'abounds over grace; directly contrary to what he is labouring to establish, 
viz., the superaboanding of grace over sin. Can any thing be plainer, then, than that the sentiment 
here attributed to Paul, viz., universality of meaning as to o\ iroWoi in the first case, and partial 
extent only in the second, is incongruous with the evident design of the writer ? 

The difficulty that seems to arise in respect to universal salvation, by the natural exposition of 
Paul’s language, is only an apparent not a real one. It is only when, on the one hand, we view 
all mankind as absolutely and unconditionally given over to the ivhole extent of the penalty of 
deaih on account of Adam, instead of considering them as actually incurring a part, and as ex¬ 
posed to aDd in imminent danger of the whole; and then on the other, regard Christ as having 
actually bestowed eternal life on all thus exposed, instead of having bestowed more or less of the 
blessings procured by him on all, and eternal life only on all who actually believe; it is only in 
■luch a case, I say, that anything of consequence can be made out to favour the doctrine of univer¬ 
sal salvation. But no rules of interpretation oblige us to embrace such an exegesis. The nature 
of gos/yel-gracc, as contrasted with the evil effects of Adam’s sin, is the giand tlieme. Why is not 
the great object of the writer answered, when he has shown, that all men have gained more by the 
jrace of the gospel, than they have lost by the offence of Adam ? Or why, because the writer 
particularizes (as usual) some of the highest blessings and evils on both sides, should all inferior 
blessings and evils be excluded from bis meaning? When it is an actual fact that the grace of 
Christ does confer many important favours on all men without exception, why should we, why need 
we, limit the declarations of the apostle to only a small part of men ? The interpretation which I 
defend has the manifest advantage, as it seems to me, of comporting with fact, as well as with the 
philology of the passage. It is no more true that all men suffer the whole of everlasting death, 
than it is that all men obtain the whole of everlasting life. But all suffer more or less of the sen¬ 
tence, in the first case; they enjoy more or less of the blessings in the second. Beyond this, all 
are in imminent peril, in the first case; to all salvation is proffered in the second. Why are not 
the demands of the passage answered, when the nature of the two things is fully and respectively 
disclosed ? But in case we resort to what actually happens, we may then advance to a certain 
extent, both as to evil inflicted and good bestowed. If we look beyond, and take a general sur¬ 
vey of the nature of each dispensation, we find that the pit is open on the one hand, and heaven on 
the other. It depends now on the choice of men, wlietherthey will advance to tlieright or to the left. 
The universality, the greatness, the certainty of gospel-salvation to all who will accept the prof¬ 
fered good, i. e., the true nature and principle of all this, is altogether and strikingly illustrated and 
confirmed by the passage before us. 

It belongs to those w ho defend the limitation of °! iroXXoi in regard (o blessings, to show how 
the great point which the apostle urges throughout (he passage before us, viz., the sttpera- 
bounding of grace, is made out by him on the ground which they assume. This they have a 
right to insist on, w ho are of the opinion that oi noWoi must mean the Game in both cases. If 
the former should say, ‘It is mode out as to the elect;’ then the question will be whether the 
elect are the predominant party, the great mass? I do not undertake to soy that they will 
not eventually be so; but when the apostle wrote (and even down to the present time), all 
might soy as Jesus did, ‘Strait is the gate and narrow the way, and fete there be that find it.* 
Besides, if a tuptutUundirg of grace over sin as to the elect otdy, is here the question, then, 
to be consistent, only the elect cm be taken in the counterpart, t. c., the apostle must be sup¬ 
posed to speak only of the elect here as injured by the Bin of Adam. And this, difficult os it 
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would be to render It probable, would be a more eligible and consistent interpretation than the 
other. How can the two respective members of a comparison or similitude, or (if one pleases) 
dissimilitude or antithesis.be so immeasurably disproportionate as the exegesis that I have been 
examining makes them? Even if we can get no satisfaction from this passage, without assuming 
such premises, I do not see how we can bring ourselves to assume them. Whenever the mind 
Is thus forced upon conclusions contrary to the nature of the language, and against the tenor of 
the surrounding context and the apparent aim cf the wriler.it mu3t after oil remain iu a waver¬ 
ing, uncertain, conjectural state. It is much better to give up the expectation of finding the true 
tense, than thus to do violence to the laws of interpretation. 

One remark more should be made. This is, that the aujierabounding of the gTace now in ques¬ 
tion, is Its superaboundlng over the evils occasioned by Adam’s fall. It goes far beyond these. 
It embraces the jroXXcl wa^awrw^aTa of men, verse 1C. It exceeds even the flinfl that are com¬ 
mitted under the law (verse 20), great and grievous as they are. 


(15) nagdnrwtia, offence, fall, viz,, the first sin of Adam. That 
only one sin, and this altogether peculiar as to its effects, is here 
taken into view by the apostle, seems clear from verses 16, 17, 18.— 
Xag/<r/xa, favour , benefit , good bestowed on us or done for us. 

E / yag, for if does not imply uncertainty here, but concession. 
The shape of the argument stands thus : i Granting (as we must do) 
that the many [all] die [come under sentence of death] through 
Adam or by means of him; much more must we allow/ &c. The 
conditional sentence here, preceded by i/, is what grammarians name 
the absolute conditional, viz., that in which the Indie, stands in the 
protasis and apodosis. So here, dn'sdavov — ineglafisuae. In such cases 
the protasis is assumed as being conceded; New Testament Gramm. 
§ 129. 3. a. Tug is here obviously ydg confirmantis ,— *E vo$ refers of 
course to ’ A dd/j,. 

OJ voWoi aneOctw, the many died , i. e ., all men came under sentence 
of death. noXXo/ here is exchanged* in verse 18 for ndvrag dvQguiwovs; 
this therefore is doubtless the meaning of -roXXo/. The reason why 
the apostle employs this word seems plainly to lie, because he had 
just said rov ev6$, of which oi iroXXo/ is the direct antithesis , and as such 
would designate all men in distinction from Adam. In regard to 
dnedavov, I must refer the reader to what is said on Sdvarog under 
verse 12. I would merely remark, that if ^dvarog means, a6 I have 
there stated it to mean, evil of any kind in this world or in the next, 
then it is true that Adam did by his offence cause ^Sdvarog to come 
on all without exception, inasmuch ns all his race are born destitute 
of a disposition to holiness, and in such a state that their natural 
passions, whenever they come to act as moral agents, will lead them 
to sin. All too are the heirs of more or less suffering. It is true, 
then, that all suffer on Adam’s account; that all arc brought under 
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more or ies3 of the sentence of death; in a word, that oi rroXkoi 
but still it need not be maintained because of this, that all, without 
any distinction and without any voluntary act of their own, are 
equally exposed to ^dvarog in its fullest and highest and most awful 
sense. This I can no more regard as true, than that all men partake 
of the of Christ in its highest sense, without any act of their 

own, i. e. y without repentance and faith. To say that oi rroXKoi dn-sOuvov 
hid * A hd/A) is not to say that all have the sentence executed on them in 
its highest sense (which is contradicted by fact); but it is to say, 
that in some respect or other, all are involved in it; that as to more 
or less of it, all are subjected to it; and that all are exposed to the 
whole of the evil which death includes, and this evil their own 
individual sin will consummate. In like manner, all receive some 
important benefits from Christ, even without any concurrence of their 
own; the most important favours moreover are proffered to every 
individual, but still these can be actually enjoyed only through 
penitence and faith. 

In a word, it appears to be one design of the apostle to say, that 
all the human race, without exception, are involved, by the offence 
of Adam, in more or less of evil , L e in ^dvarog of some kind or other 
and as the antithetic ricoe of this, to affirm that all, without excep¬ 
tion, partake of blessings which Christ has procured. Here is an 
essential point of the rverog. As to the detail; it certainly is not 
necessary to suppose, that those who never had any knowledge or 
duty, and never arrived at a state- in which they were capable of 
moral agency; in a word, that infants and idiots—are liable to the 
same %d\>a.Tcg in all respects, as those who have rroWd ‘Traoarrru^aTa 
(ver. 16) of their own to answer for. It is enough for the apostle’s 
purpose, that all, even without any act or concurrence of their own, 
do in some degree partake both of the evil and the good, while the 
good i'T££/V<r£jtfe ; at the same time, all by their own acts may either 
bri ng on themselves 9ava rog in its ultimate and highest sense on the 
one hand, or by penitence and faith they may obtain in its 
highest sense on the other. 

IloAAui /auXXov, much more; in sense just what the old logicians 
call an a fortiori in argument.—Tl 70 ^ xai i hussd sv 

the grace of God and the gift which is by grace , some regard as a 
Ilendiadys, and that the meaning is the gracious gift of God y viz., 
that gift which the gospel proffers, or those blessings which Christ 
has procured. But viewing the design of the writer as I do, I pro- 
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fcr a different interpretation, and construe each clause separately. 

0eoD should, in this way of interpretation, be regarded as 
designating the favours which God bestows on all men without dis- 

O O 

tinction for Christ’s sake, and without any act on their part which 
is the condition of their being bestowed. See the same distinction 
made by the phraseology of ver, 17 —rrjv dre^iaoeiav rye ^ag/reg, xai rri; 
Scogeag rij; dixouoauv7i$. But the more usual way of interpreting these 
expressions by the strenuous advocates of imputation, gives no special 
significancy to this double enunciation. The repetition of this du¬ 
plication in ver. 17, however, seems to import that there is some 
speciality of design in it. If so, what is it, except it be that which 
has been suggested ? 

'll dugia ev ^ I am right in the suggestion above, must mean 

the special blessings which are actually bestowed on some, through 
Christ, or on account of what he has done and suffered, and which 
are proffered to all. While all without distinction participate in 
some of the blessings which Christ has procured, and further bless¬ 
ings arc in their full extent freely proffered to all, yet those who 
believe and actually receive pardon, do in this way become de facto 
participators of these further blessings in their highest sense. If any 
one should incline to interpret rov ©coD and jj dojgia iv x c H ni 
x. r. X. as a repetition of the idea for the sake of intensity , he should 
even in this case, refer %^/g ©fou to the gracious or benevolent feeling 
or intention of the divine mind, and r t dugia x. r. X. to this design as 
developed in the actual execution of such intention. 

Tbv Wog . . . . XgiGTOj, which is of one man Jesus Christ . Tj\ 
has yuttTi for its antecedent. The Genitive r&D \vbg x. r. X. may be 
construed in different ways. If it be taken as Gen. objccti y then it 
will mark the favour bestowed on Christ, i, e. y of which he w as the 
recipient; which docs not seem here to be the object of assertion. 
If it be construed as Gen. auctoris , then it will designate the grace 
of w hich Christ is the cause or author. Paul has just said XH 1 ^ 
©eoD, where Gtov plainly denotes the author ; here therefore it is 
more probable, that rov ev'og x. r. X. is Gen. auctoris , i. e, y it signifies 
here, that the blessings bestowed upon men come by or through 
Christ, as their immediate cause or author. Such is the economy 
of the gospel, that wc may ascribe all its blessings to Cod, and call 
them x“% ig 0£< ^ J wc ™ay a ^ e0 > with equal correctness, say, that Christ 
is the author or bestow cr of all the peculiar blessings of gospel grace. 

Q 
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t( Of his fulness have we all received, even grace for grace,” John 

i. 16 . 

E tc rove <7roWovg irttg/fftfevae, hath abounded toward the many . ToC-j 
ToXkovg with the article, has a different meaning from -jrcXXouj without 
it; just as ol cr&XXo/, in the preceding clause, differs from croXXo/. The 
latter would signify many in distinction from a few ; but oi to/./. oi 
signifies the many , i. e ., the mass of men, as we say in English ; or 
in German, die Gesammtheit der Menschcn; in Hebrew, 

Rightly has Augustine said (on ver. 19) : ‘ A /lazruXoi xunerddr^av oi 
v o W o i, multi constituti sunt pecca tores, i. e. f oj fines , qui rev era sunt 
multi. So in ver. 18, the synonyme is rrdvrag avdtdTovg. Indeed the 
laws of language here seem to place the meaning as thus given beyond 
the reach of fair controversy. When the apostle wished, as lie did 
here (certainly in the first clause of ver. 15), to divide all men into 
two classes, if the 6 tig be put in the one, then oi croXXo/must designate 
the other. Ildvrsg would not here answer his purpose, for this would 
make but one class, which would of course include the o fig for the 
opposition of <rdvreg is oudfig, no one, none. Moreover croXXo/ (without 
the article) would not answer his purpose ; for this is in opposition 
to some , not to one . Just so in the second member of ver. 15, where 
Christ ( the one) is put in opposition to, or in distinction from, oi 
croXXo/, i. e. y all others besides himself. If it be asked, How t lien 
could the apostle employ Tdvrag dvOgd<roug in ver. 18? The answer is 
easy. In ver. 18 there is no antithesis of o fie, one person, but only 
of h Tugd'Trojiiu; which of course leaves the apostle at liberty to ex¬ 
change oi cr&XX©/ for rrd^rec. 

The reader will observe, that the statement made in this verse is 
simple declaration; a declaration, however, in which the appeal is 
tacitly made to that sense of the divine goodness, which the apostle 
seems to have taken for granted, dwelt in the breast of all his 
readers. 4 If it be true,* says he, 4 that the sin of Adam occasioned 
so much evil; then surely we may regard it as true, that the good¬ 
ness of God has abounded so as to counterbalance it.’ He needed 
no argument to make his readers inclined to receive this. 

As to any further question, how much ^ ©eoD and r, du.zsd 

lv %d£iTf Lere mean, and how r these are bestow ed on all men, I must 
refer the reader to the remarks made in Excursus IV. Let us count 
in w hat manner wc please, if we make a right estimate, the blessings 
of the gospel will be found to be more than sufficient to countcrbal- 
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nnce the mischiefs of the fall; and this must be true, even when we 
take into view the full extent of those mischiefs. 

(16) Kcti, imo , immo , yea ; or it may well be rendered moreover , 
or again . The preceding verse exhibits the diverse nature or kind 
of influence upon men, through Adam and Christ respectively. The 
one condemns or destroys; the other forgives and saves. The pre¬ 
sent verse exhibits a diversity of influence in another respect, viz., as 
to the degree in which it exists or is exercised. On the one side is 
the mischievous influence of one offence only; on the other is forgive¬ 
ness extended to many offences. The comparison* begins with the 
general assertion of dissimilarity (ovy dc) as in verse 15, and then 
continues with a ydg causal as before. After o ly we should men¬ 
tally insert xardx^a in order to fill out the ellipsis; as is clear from 
the next clause, viz., ri fj,h ydg e/g xaraxg/'/xa. Comp, ovy wg, 
ro oragd irrufAct, in verse 15. 

' Pifia^rr\cavTo<;. Several important Codices read d/oafr^aarog, viz., 
D., E., F., G., Cant., Germ., Boern., Harl.; also the Syriac, Vul¬ 
gate, and old Latin versions, with Theodorct (not uniformly), Aug., 
llufin. Pclag., Ambrosiast., Scdul., which Griesbach has received 
into the text. But the present reading has, on the whole, a decided 
weight of evidence in its favour; and it is attended with no serious 
difficulty. One need only insert xardxg^* after wg, and the compa¬ 
rison is obvious; and that this should be done is plain, as has already 
been hinted, from the clause immediately following, viz., ro/xb ydg 
xgTjxa x. r. X. The whole would then read thus, ‘Moreover [the con¬ 
demnation] on account of one who sinned, is not like the free gift; 
for the sentence by reason of one [offence] was unto condemnation 
[was a condemning sentence]; but the free gift [pardon] is of many 
offences unto justification, L e. } is a sentence of acquittal from con¬ 
demnation for many offences.’ 

After du)or t /xa we must supply eyevero or e£ijX0e.—To /xb yag ‘/-gT/ui ££ 
bo'g, i. e., bog [cragaTrrw/xarog] ; for the antithesis, yjdgiO(ia ex croXXwn 
'ra.gcc'Trtojidrtov, shows very clearly that 'ra£a<xrw ( ttarog is to be supplied 
after bog. Flatt observes that the mention of one offence, viz., the 
frst one of Adam, does not exclude the idea that his other and sub¬ 
sequent offences might, have contributed to the evils of bis posterity, 
as well as this; “ much less,” he adds, “ can we conclude that this 
one sin was the only cause of corruption.” But I cannot accede to 
this sentiment in the shape in which it is here presented. It is clear 
throughout this passage (verses 12 — 19), that to aoqa-Trrw/ia, r\ nragd- 
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j3a<r/$, i) <7rapaxoq, all have a specific relation to Adam’s first sin. 
Equally clear is it, that 1 Tim. ii. 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 
favour this opinion. And in the verse before us, e>6; [rragcttfr w- 
/ttaroj] is plainly and directly opposed to ff o X X W V cra^acrrw/Aarwv. 
But how could this be, unless Paul considered the first offence of 
Adam, and (I may say) this only, as having occasioned the evils 
which he here contrasts with the blessings bestowed by Christ? It 
must be granted, indeed, that this was a peculiar dispensation of the 
Most High, one which displayed his sovereignty in a special manner. 
But so was the dispensation of grace. It was the one act of obedience 
unto death , by which Christ procured justification (3/xa/&> ( aa) for us. 
All the obedience of his life did, no doubt, contribute to the perfec¬ 
tion of his character, and thus fitted him to become an acceptable 
propitiatory sacrifice; but his obedience unto the death of the cross , 
was the grand act by which our salvation was ensured; comp. Phil, 
ii. 8. Matt. xxvi. 39, 42. John x. 18. Ileb. x. 7—10. In this re¬ 
spect, therefore, the obedience of the second Adam may be compared 
with the disobedience of the first; and so, indeed, does the apostle 
make the comparison in verse 19. 

To yd% xpi/x a x. r. X. The word as here employed, pro¬ 

bably has reference to the formal threatening recorded in Gen. ii. 17, 
in accordance with which sentence was passed upon Adam. This 
sentence was [iyhsro] eig nardxoipa of his posterity, all of whom were 
subjected to evil, L e ., to death, on his account. Kcfya then has refer¬ 
ence to him , and xardxp/xa to his posterity, as they are here employed. 
The words are often synonymous; and are substantially so here; but 
the two forms are used for the sake of variety and making distinction. 

Xdgicpa is here the opposite of y.fi/Ma or xccrax^iaa, i. e., forgiveness 
or the bestovvment of favours on the one side, and condemnation or 
infliction of evil on the other. The preposition sx is not strictly ac¬ 
commodated to the connection with yfioio^a, for the simple Genitive 
would be more exact, according to the usual mode of expression. Its 
use here seems to have been occasioned by its use in the preceding 
clause, viz., in eg evog, where it is employed in the sense of propter , 
because of on account of as in John iv. 6. Acts xxviii. 3. Kcv. 
viii. 13. xvi. 10, 11. Sept. Gen. xvi. 5. ah; see Bretsch. Lex. ex, 
2. d. But there ex seems to denote the occasional cause, i. e. 7 forgive¬ 
ness could not be exercised unless there existed offence or sin. In 
this sense yd^ie^a proceeds from offences. The croXX^ is introduced 
to qualify ^a^avTuudrcjjv, but does not alter the nature of the construe- 
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tion. The use of U in these two different relations and shades of 
sense, is here a kind of paronomasiac employment of it. 

YioXkojv ca^acrrw/xa.rwy cannot be rendered (as Siiskind and Flatt 
translate it), sins of many. This must have been expressed here, as 
it is in all the cases where rroXhuv is applied to designate the mass of 
men in this passage, by the use of the article, viz., r w v iroWcbv $ragoc- 
—A/xa/w/xa differs from ydgitf/Act, only as the act differs from 
the intention . Xdp<r/j,a is favour as exhibited in the gracious inten¬ 
tion of him who forgives. A/xa/w/xa is actual pardon or gratuitous 
justification. For <S/xa/w/xa, Cod. D., Clar., xFth. have 5/xa/oyxa 
which is favoured by dr*aiu<nv %oj?}g in ver. 18, and teems to be by no 
means an improbable reading. 

The verse thus interpreted shows the ground of the veonffcfu — the 
abounding of the grace of the gospel—over the xarax^/xa occasioned 
by the sin of Adam. This abounding was generically asserted, or 
rather implied , in ver. 15, but not particularly explained. Here it 
is particularized. Whatever were the evils brought upon the pos¬ 
terity of Adam by his fall, they were only such as one offence occa¬ 
sioned. But, on the other hand, the blessings procured by Christ 
arc not merely commensurate with these evils, they extend not only 
to counterbalancing the consequences of the fall, but also to the re¬ 
moving of the consequences of the voWd rraoct^rdfiara of men. 

As to the sentiment of this verse, it is quite evident, that whether 
the xaraxp//xa in question be considered as the loss of the righteous¬ 
ness of man's original state, and the being born in a condition in 
which it is certain that our passions will get the better of our reason 
and bring us under condemnation; or whether it be considered as 
matter of fact, that the sin of Adam causes all men to be born with a 
disposition which is in itself positive sin, and thus necessarily brings 
us into condemnation: it is still true, in either ease, that the evil 
inflicted or suffered is of such a nature as to lead to, or to prepare 
the way for xarax£//z,a, condemnation , i. e., $ dvarog. 

But are all men without exception brought into xarax£//xa ? In 
the lil ve Bense, I reply, as they are all made the partakers of the 
yfciaiLOL. Many blessings are bestowed, for Christ’s sake, on all men 
without exception, whether with or without their voluntary concur¬ 
rence. Forbearance to punish, temporal blessings, probationary 
opportunities to secure eternal happiness, &c., come to all. So tem¬ 
poral evils, trials, suffering, loss of the original state of righteousness, 
peculiar exposure to temptations, predominating sensual appetites, 
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&c., come upon all, even without their concurrence. Beyond these, 
we may say that some voluntary act on the part of each individual 
(as has once and again been stated), is essential to final death or life; 
certainly it is essential in order to receive the dixa/u/t a in its full 
sense, for without repentance and faith it is impossible that actua 1 
and ultimate forgiveness should be in fact bestowed. If now the 
comparison of the apostle will fully hold here, (and who will deny 
that he means to make the impression that it will?) how can it any 
more be shown, that the one sinner has directly and absolutely and 
unconditionally brought xaru/toipa in its highest sense on all men 
without any act of their own, than it can be shown that BtxaiwfLa in 
its full sense is actually conferred by the one righteous on all with¬ 
out any act of their own ? The latter certainly is not true ; and if 
so, how then can the former be made out; or, at least, how can it 
be made out from analogy ? That the fall of Adam has had an in- 
fluence on the guilt and condemnation of all who perish, in some way 
or other; that it is one of the causes of these, in the sense of being 
the special occasion of or of being peculiarly'acc^sson/ to , a state or 
condition preparatory to the guilt that brings on xardzs//xa in its 
highest sense, I do most fully believe and freely admit. I see no 
good ground to deny that the apostle had so much in view. More 
than this, however, the language which he employs does not oblige 
us to admit, nor (so far as I can see) the usual laws of interpretation 
permit us to admit, in case we hold ourselves bound to construe his 
various assertions so as to make them accord with each other, and 
with the first principles of moral consciousness. More than this, 
the nature of his comparisons does not seem to allow. The analogy, 
moreover, of other parts of Scripture seems to speak for such an 
interpretation; as we shall see in the sequel. See Excursus on this 
verse. 

(17) Re-examination of this verse has led me to views of its con¬ 
struction and immediate object in the apostle’s discourse, somewhat 
different from those stated in the first edition of this work. The ydo 
at the commencement of it makes some difficulty, at first view : for 
verse 17 does not seem to be designed as a confirmation of the lead¬ 
ing idea in verse 16, which is, the contrast between the evils occa¬ 
sioned by one sin, and the good bestowed by the forgiveness of many 
sins. But in verse 17 the reigning idea is, that if God inflicted so 
much evil as the consequence of the one sin of one man, a fortiori lie 
will secure the greater good where his grace abounds through one, 
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Now this same idea, for substance, is conveyed by verse 15 ; where, 
indeed, the very same hypothetical form of assertion (e/ ydo x. r. X.) 
is used, and the same nouns (%«£'$ and daged) are employed. There 
we have yjdgti xa/ .... ccr egiccEu^s, and h£re we have tyiv TtigiG- 

Cfiav r?jg ydg/rog xa,/ dutgsdg .... Xa{Lf3dvovTeg, which i3 altogether equi¬ 
valent. All the difference that I can perceive between the two 
verses is, that the expressions in verse 17 arc more intense: e . g. y 
verse 15 oi croXXoV dnidavov, but in verse 17 6 3 dvarog efiaclXeuat ; in verse 
15 ydoig xal hwgid . . . t/g roug tfoXXovg scregiffoeute, in verse 17 oi Xa/j,j3d- 
vovrtg KEgtaaeiav ... iv ^ufi {3a<j/X6uoo'j<u. Verse 17, then, may be regarded 
as being more intense and specific in its form of expression; but it 
does not seem to enlarge the actual circle of the ideas. I must 
therefore regard it in the light of repetition, for the sake of intensity 
or emphasis , of the reigning idea of the whole passage, viz., the 
abounding of grace over sin. In this view the reader may connect 
it with the oby ojq to <ragd^Tu/joa ovru/g to ydotciLa of verse 15, or with 
the equivalent expression at the commencement of verse 16. The 
latter is preferable for its facility. The general idea that runs 
through the three verses is, the abounding of grace over sin. Verse 
15 declares that we may naturally expect this, viz., from the well- 
known character of God (for such seems to be the writer’s view) ; 
verse 16 shows that it must be so, because many sins are forgiven 
by grace, while one sin comes into the account as the cause of the 
evils in question. Verse 17 then repeats the main idea in language 
more strong and specific than had before been used. The ydg seems 
therefore to be referrible to an o-jtojs cot/, or something of the like 
nature here in the apostle’s mind, in reference to the greatness and 
the certainty of the salvation bestowed through .Christ, which he has 
so strongly insisted on in verses 1 —11 of the present chapter. As 
if he would say, 6 Salvation is sure and certain; our hope will not 
make us ashamed or disappoint us (verse 5) ; we may rejoice confi¬ 
dently in God as our covenant God (verse 11); /or, because , {ydg), 
it is certain that if sin has done great mischief in bringing all into a 
state of condemnation, grace will do much more good as dispensed 
through Jesus Christ.’ Or if the reader is not satisfied with the 
causal relation as thus indicated, because he may deem it too remote, 
we may state it thus ; 4 The dissimilarities between the nature and 
operations of the sin of Adam and the beneficence of Christ, are not 
only great in some important respects, but they are such as lead ua 
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to believe with the greater certainty that salvation is secure. This 
is so ; FOR if by the offence of one, 

The attentive reader will not fail to observe, that the conclusion 
drawn in this verse (for such it is when considered in a logical point 
of view), is apparently drawn in part from premises indirectly as¬ 
serted or implied, and in part from the nature of the case, which the 
writer might presume would be understood and assented to by all 
his readers. What is indirectly asserted, is, that there is gtzpiggs'iu 
ti\ g %d{>/To$ xai ryj ductus r?jg Sjza/offvvrjg. The consequence of this is, 
the bestowment of life in Christ. Then, moreover, the idea that is 
brought to view in verse 15, viz., that we may well expect from the 
nature of the case and the cnaracter of God, that the effects of tin 
beneficence of Christ will predominate over the effects of Adam's 
sin, seems to be here conjoined with the sentiment assumed respect¬ 
ing the abundance of grace. The 17th verse, then, is properly an 
entitymeme , i. e., a syllogism whose form is not fully made out. 

Aid rot evog may be regarded as emphatic . The apostle had already 
said, 7u) toO evbg ^a^a^Tuit^ari; and when he says again, i,3ac/Xey/re did 
tou hog, lie renders emphatic two things, viz., the predominance of 
death, and the fact that this predominance was occasioned by one 
individual, viz., Adam. 

iloXXw .... Xg/tfroL/. It seems evident to me that croXXi 
here should be referred to the greater credibility that the happiness 
of the pardoned will be secure, and not that it should be taken (as 
Siiskind, Flatt, and Tholuck maintain) as qualifying (3cc(u\z-jgougi. 
In ver. 15, the same words may qualify e-egiGcevcs, and so they are 
construed by some; and here they may be construed with fiaGiXzj 
covet ; but in both cases the most simple and obvious method is to 
construe them as referring to the greater credibility of super-abound- 
ing grace. They stand too far from the respective verbs, to be 
naturally joined with them. 

In respect to the phrases Tr,v r;tgiGGiia\ /\g yjapTog and rr,g Sugeagrr,; 
bntcuoGvvr,g, see remarks on ver. 15. I would merely add here, that 
if we construe the first as pertaining to those blessings of the gospel 
which arc bestowed on all men without exception and without dis¬ 
tinction, and the second as dcsignatingthcpeculiarblessings bestowed 
on the penitent and believing, then both conjoined would here indi¬ 
cate, that they ivho reign in life must be partakers of both; in which 
case their salvation must be altogether certain. Of those who think 
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that there is no ground for any distinction of meaning between the 
two phrases, some adopt the exegesis here which represents Christ as 
the author of blessings only to the elect , and some that which makes 
actual redemption co-extensive with the human race. But how can 
the first method of exegesis be correct, when the laws of philology 
and interpretation here will not warrant it, and when indeed the 
fact itself contradicts it? And how can the second be true, which 
contradicts the context and innumerable declarations in various parts 
of the Scriptures? Yet, on another ground, viz., that a simple and 
essential principle merely of the gospel dispensation is here stated, 
both of the expressions here employed may be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent, without any serious difficulty; for then the declaration is, that 
i the gospel , taken as a system of grace in opposition to the evils of 
sin , PROFFERS blessings far more abundant than the evils which the 
sin of Adam has introduced . It proffers abundant pardon and eter- 
?ud glory? And in this case, the reigning in life would seem to in¬ 
dicate a higher measure of happiness than men would have attained, 
had they continued obedient under a system of mere law. Respect¬ 
ing this wc can only say : c O the depth of the riches of gospel- 
grace/ With men this may be unexpected and even improbable ; 
but — c God will be greatly glorified in his Son/ 

While I am fully persuaded, however, that the principal design of 
the apostle in the whole passage , is to state the nature and tendencies 
of the two different dispensations under Adam and Christy yet this 
last method of interpreting his language does not oblige us to main¬ 
tain, that the two expressions above quoted, and employed in vers. 
15,17, were designed to be mere parallelisms or synonymes. Still 
I would concede, that we may regard them so, and construe them 
in accordance with such a view, without doing any violence to the 
laws of interpretation. 

Tholuck refers b/xaioGvvr) here to internal sanctification, or to the 
life of God in the soul of man, L e., subjective holiness. But it seems 
to me quite clear, that hxcuocvvT} conveys the same meaning here as 
dixaiuOevrsi in vers. 1 , 9. Certainly this makes the antithesis to the 
state of condemnation, designated by 6 ^\dvurog s(3a<n"ktv<re in the pre¬ 
ceding clause. 

As to PaciMvoovGi h it is well known that is the common 
word to indicate happiness , and therefore it needs not to be here 
proved. That to reign means to be exalted to an elevated and glori¬ 
ous condition y the reader may see by comparing Rev. ii. 26, 27. iii. 
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21. Matt. xix. 28. Luke xxii. 30. 1 Cor. vi. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 
Rev. xx. 4. Dan. vii. 22. Ps. xlix. 14. Ex. xix. 6, comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


CHAP. Y. 18, 19. 


We have already seen, that ver. 12 contains a protasis without a corresponding apodosis. We 
have also seen, that or ern rihroc rod neWov Tor (ver. 14) may be regarded as comprising in the 
way of hint, but not formally, a kind of ajxxlosis. No sooner was ti<ttoc t ov p.t\\ov-ro<; uttered by 
the apostle, than his mind was turned to the comparison thus proposed to the mind by the use 
of these words, and he proceeds to guard his readers against misconstruing Timor, by carrying 
too far the resemblance which it indicates. Accordingly lie doe3 this, as we hare seen, in verses 
15—17, which exhibits the epanorthosts (iTan.pflaxm) in question ; for so grammarians call that 
form of speech which is designed to guard against mistakes. This being completed, he now 
proceeds fully to exhibit his apodosis or main conclusion, In verses 18,19. But the reader should 
not consider these verses as a simple resumption of the subject as left unfinished in verse 12; 
for it is evident that the manner of expression in them is built upon what is 9aid or declared in 
the intermediate verses. This will be made evident in the explanation of the phraseology. 


(18) "Apoc ouv . . . . xarax^a, wherefore , as by the offence of one 
[sentence came] upon all men unto condemnation . "Aga and uoa ojv 
are commonly illative , according to New Testament usage; e. g. y 
Matt. vii. 20. Gal. iv. 31. llom. vii. 3, 25. viii. 12. ix. 10, 18. xiv. 
12, 19, et alibi. Nor does this make any serious difficulty here. 
The apostle had already averred, that Adam was ruro; roZ ^iXAotro;. 
He had already shown, that the mischiefs resulting to our race from 
the fall of Adam, were more than repaired by the grace of Christ. 
*' Aea ouk, then, would by no means be inapposite. It is as much as 
to say : £ Matters being as I have already declared, it follows or 
results from them, that the comparison begun in verse 12 will hold, 
viz., that as all have been introduced to sin and death by Adam, so 
righteousness and life are provided for all by Christ/ While a «a 
ouv may be admitted then (as Tholuck urges), to be illative , this does 
not hinder these words from standing at the head of a sentence which 
is in substance a resumption of what had been said in verse 12, 
although the form of it is illative in respect to what had been said 
in the intermediate verses. 

That hi KaganrwfiaTos means by the offence of one [/ha/i], has 
been strenuously argued by some, from the antithesis hi hixaiu>/ia~ 
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rcg ; which naturally (as they aver) cannot mean any thing but the 
righteousness of one (not one righteousness). This seems, at first 
view, to be conclusive ; yet the idiQm of the whole passage makes 
strongly against it. When Paul wishes to make such a distinction^ 
he says tov ev&g craga-TTruKiar/, using the Dative of and 

the Genitive of efg with the article before it; see verse 15, and 
the same again in verse 17. In verse 1G, where he employs evog 
without the article, he uses a participle (apotgrijaavrog) with it, in 
order to prevent mistake ; while in the antithetic part, he employs 
dvdgwnov (verse 15), and I. XgieroZ (verse 17), so as effectually to guard 
against any misconception of his meaning by the general reader. 
But in verse 18 neither of these methods of designation is employed. 
I see not, therefore, how we can well avoid the conclusion, that ht 
tvbg ftagaftTvjfACLrog means by one offence / and so, that hi tvbg hixa/ui/Marog 
must mean by one righteousness . If the latter expression appears 
somewhat unusual or strange, the reader should call to mind, that 
Paul's frequent antithesis occasions, in not a few instances, unusual 
expressions to be employed, which carry out a kind of paronomasia 
and render the diction on the whole the more striking. All difficulty 
about hncatojfia here however, is removed by verse 19, where bvaxoi) 
is employed in its stead. Both the 5/xa/w^a and the Ivano% refer, no 
doubt, more specifically to his great act of i( obedience unto death,” 
on account of which God highly exalted the Saviour and gave him 
the fruits of his obedience, viz., sinners justified and accepted. 
A/xa/w/xa, here taken as the antithesis of must mean the 

obedient fulfilling of what was required of Christ as our substitute. 

That xfaa is implied after cragacm^uarog, is suggested by Calvin, 
and is clear from the manifestly elliptical condition of the sentence 
ns it now stands, as well as from a comparison of it with the middle 
clause in verse 16. 

E/g -ravrag av0£<^roug is twice employed in this verse, instead of the 
o/ ffbWol used in the preceding verse and in verse 19. The reason 
of ihis seems to be, that the evog here employed does not designate 
one man f but one offence , one righteousness or act of obedience. If 
evog here meant one man , then o) <ro>.\o/ must have been employed as 
the natural antithesis of it ; for rdvrag would include that one, and 
mWo/ would not. It should be noted also, that if the apostle had 
designed here to designate only the elect by ndvrag avt)gu)--oug in the 
second case, he could hardly have avoided subjoining to xavretg some 
other word than a^gc^rovg, which is the very word he had already 
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employed in the antithetic member of the sentence, and which the 
reader would naturally and indeed spontaneously understand in the 
same way in both cases. Where else in all the Bible is era vre; 
a/^wero/ employed as the designation of the elect only ? How can we 
feel ourselves at liberty here, then, to construe it in a manner con¬ 
trary to the plain and obvious sense of the words as usually em¬ 
ployed, and contrary to the very nature and object of the antithesis 
in this case ? So Calvin, strenuous as he was in his views respecting 
original sin, did not construe this passage. Let us hear him : 
“ Communcm omnium gratiam facit, quia omnibus exposita est, non 
quod ad omnes extendatur re ipsa; nam etsi passus est Christus 
PRO PECCATIS TOTIUS MUNDI, atque OMNIBUS 1NDIFFERENTER 
Dei benignitate offeratur; non tamen omnes apprehendnot.” So do 
such men speak, when they look away from system and have 
thoroughly studied the scriptures, as Calvin had done when he 
wrote this. In his early work entitled Institutiones , he has some¬ 
times exhibited sentiments which appear to differ from these. I only 
add, that no words can more exactly express what I suppose the 
apostle to mean, than those of Calvin; for it is manifest, that he here 
considers the object of Paul to be a statement of what the gospel-plan 
of salvation is, considered as it is in its own proper nature, and not 
as giving the simple history of what has actually taken place in all 
respects. On the one hand is a state of imminent exposure to ever¬ 
lasting death, together with many other actual evils; on the other 
hand is free access for all to everlasting life, with the bestowment of 
many actual blessings. Could Calvin, if he were consistent with 
himself, view the subject in any other light than this? Does matter 
of fact justify us in extending it beyond this, if the parallel of the 
two cases is to be made out? 

o'Jrw xal .... £c-j7j;, so [the free gift came] upon all men unto justi¬ 
fication of life. That is here to be supplied, is manifest from 

the nature of the case, from the elliptical state of the phrase, and 
from a comparison with the latter clause of verse 16. Ovrco xai is 
the sign of the apodosis , which stands in antithesis both to verse 12 , 
and to the first clause in the present verse, which is in substance a 
resumption or repetition of that verse. 

Atxa/ojw '(ays, justification of life , means that justification which 
is connected with eternal life or happiness. So Calvin; and so the 
nature of the case requires. It is plain that tkxa/aj,ua in verse 16, 
dixaioauvy in verse 17, and <5/xa/W$ here, are all used substantially in 
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the game sense; as indeed they all may be, consistently with the 
practice of the New Testament writers. These different words seem 
to be chosen by the writer, for the sake of avoiding uniformity of 
diction. On the other hand, the one hnta'iwfLa, ascribed to Christ in 
the preceding phrase, must mean either hie “ obedience unto death,” 
or his incarnation as preparatory and essential to this; comp. Heb. 
x. 5—10. 

(19) Most interpreters have considered this verse to be little, if 
any thing, more than a repetition of ver. 18. So Theophylact, 
(Eeumenius, Sender, and even Tholuck and Ruckert, Rosenmiiller, 
in a manner characteristic of the superficial views which he frequently 
exhibits respecting the logical connection of discourse and the special 
structure of it, says : Hie eadem fere quanta vice [Paulus] dicit. 
Still, the at the beginning of the verse shows, that the writer 
meant to assign some reason or ground for what he had just asserted 
in the preceding verse, either in the way of explanation or confirma¬ 
tion. Verse 18 asserts fully , having both a protasis and an apodosis, 
what ver. 12 begins to assert but leaves unfinished, viz., that as by 
the offence of Adam all men were brought into a state of condemna¬ 
tion, so by the 3/xa/w/za of Christ all were brought into a state of 
justification. In ver. 18, then, the simple fact that men are brought 
into such a state is declared, but nothing is directly said in this verse 
which accounts or assigns a specific reason for such consequences. 

In ver. 19 therefore, the apostle adds the ground or reason why all 
men have come into a state of condemnation and of justification, viz., 
it is because they have become sinners through the disobedience of 
Adam on the one hand, and righteous through the obedience of Christ 
on the other; i. e. y the disobedience of Adam was a cause or ground 
why all men became sinners and therefore came into a state of con¬ 
demnation, and the obedience of Christ is in like manner a cause or 
ground why all arc come into a state of justification. It seems to 
have been generally overlooked here, that the course of thought in 
vers. 18, 19 is substantially the same as that in ver. 12, with the 
exception that what is there merely hinted , is here fully and expli¬ 
citly declared. There the sentiment is, that, by the offence of one 
man sin entered the world and death followed, and followed so as to 
extend itself over all the human family, inasmuch as all became sin¬ 
ners, e<p $ trdvTts Z/iagrov. There too, as wc have seen above, the xa/ 
oorcj; intimates, that the entrance of sin and death into the world 
being brought about by the offence of Adam, the spread also of these 
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was in some way connected with or occasioned by this offence. Bot 
in vers. 18, 19, these thoughts are fully and explicitly unfolded ; for 
ver. 18 declares explicitly that condemnation and justification are 
connected with or occasioned by the offence of Adam and the right¬ 
eousness of Christ, and ver. 19 shows that the ground or reason of 
this is, that on the one hand men are made sinners by the disobedi¬ 
ence of Adam, and on the other are made righteous through the 
obedience of Christ. The second part or apodosis in each of these 
verses is merely implied in ver. 12, and not at all expressed; but 
cc/j,aoroj\o) xartffrd^7]ffav ot v oXXo/ of ver. 19, is evidently intended by the 
apostle to correspond with the If w erdvre; rj/xoeprov in ver. 12. What 
is added in ver. 19, to the former statement is, that ‘ by the disobedi¬ 
ence of one man , the many became sinners;’ a thing not explicitly 
declared but merely hinted in the xal o'jtm; of ver. 12. 

It is allowed by nearly all commentators, that vers. 18, 19 resume 
and complete the statement begun at verse 12. If then, as seems to 
be quite clear, if $ crams rifiavrov in ver. 12 jtnd a ficioruiXoi xarnsra- 
Sr^civ oi croXXo/in ver. 19 correspond, it is plain that in the latter case 
actual sinners are denoted as well as actual sin in the former case. 
The fact, that Adam’s sin was a cause or ground of men’s becoming 
sinners in reality (not putatively so), and that Christ’s obedience was 
a ground of men’s becoming righteous, i. e ., of their being justified 
in reality (not merely in a putative or fictitious manner), constitutes 
the substance of the declaration in ver. 19; and all this is a fuller 
and more explicit declaration of the sentiment implied in verse 12, 
while at the same time it stands related to verse 18 as assigning a 
ground or reason of the condemnation and justification there asserted. 

That wapazcyr} here is the same as era edf3cc<nc in verse 14, and as 
cra^acrrw/za in verses 15, 17, 18, needs hardly to be mentioned. In 
none of these cases is reference made to other offences of Adam 
besides the first, but specifically to the first and to that only. See 
on verse 16 above. In other words; it is not the rrapaxc7] of Adam’s 
whole life to which the apostle here refers, but only to the first act 
of his disobedience. 

Every thing peculiar in this verse depends, as will readily be seen, 
on a/xa^rwXo/, d/xcitoi, and xctOiffrrtjxi. In what sense then does scriptural 
usage entitle us to take the first of these words? Ju all other places 
except this, I cannot hesitate for a moment to say, it is taken as 
designating a sinner in heart arid life , or (in other words) an actual 
sinner. The very form and limitations of the verb which 
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Las only an active voice, confirm this idea. If oL/j,agroj\6g is ever em¬ 
ployed in order to designate those who are guilty , in the sense of 
being obnoxious to punishment; like the word guilty itself, in such 
cases, it implies at the same time moral turpitude and ill desert as 
the ground of this obnoxiousness. To designate one who has merely 
the susceptibility of receiving impressions that will lead him to sin 
(Adam had this before his fall); or one who has (as we say) merely 
an original disposition to sin, i. £., such a disposition as is native and 
not superinduced; or one who is beset with temptations to sin, and 
is in great danger from them; to designate one who is simply exposed 
to evil, or is merely unhappy or wretched ; the word u/za^ruXog is 
never used in the Scriptures, unless it be so employed here. The 
proofs of this lie open to every one, in any good Concordance: and 
indeed the nature of the case is sufficient to satisfy most persons. 
Why then should we introduce a new sense of the word here ? In 
ver. 12, when the apostle had said, that i by one man sin entered the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men ,’ he meant 
by these last words (as we have seen above), that his readers should 
understand him to hint, that the passing of death upon all men had 
some connection with Adam’s offence. But still he subjoins im¬ 
mediately, as the specific and immediate reason or ground of this 
death, ip’ $ Tamj rgia^rov. Why not recognize the same connection 
and the same sentiment here ? Adam’s sin was a cause or ground 
why all men are constituted sinners; yet Adam’s sin is not affirmed 
to be their sin ; they are not said to be iv avru> ajua^rc^Xo/, nor rfj 
a/xa^r/c* cc'uroZ 6c*Aagrcij\o'i, nor yet tOj xarttxpfMan ocurou xarabed/xafffisvet : 
blit they are oifiagrwXo/ in, by, and for themselves. A ground or 
cause of this, was Adam’s offence. Such is the relation of all men 
to him, and such the relation between parents and children, and such 
the laws of our propagated nature, that evils are entailed on all the 
posterity of Adam by his disobedience and fall. But natural evil, 
and disadvantage, and degeneracy of nature is one thing, and sin , is 
another. A man’s sin is and must be his oicn act , either internal or 
external, or both ; and for men to be a^agrwXo/, they must be actively 
and voluntarily so. Another man’s sin can no more be mine, than 
his soul can be mine ; no more than his consciousness, will, affections, 
or disposition, can be mine. To impute them to me, then, must be 
to impute to me what in fact does not belong to me, what never did, 
and what never can. The candid advocates of imputation in its 
highest sense, concede this. But how much progress do we make in 
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the knowledge of things , and in the explanation of important prin¬ 
ciples in theology, when we affirm that God counts that as- existing 
which does not in reality exist, and which is in itself an impossi¬ 
bility ? 

To avoid the difficulty of such imputation (which indeed such men 
as Calvin, and Edwards, and Stapfer pointedly rejected) some, e . g. 7 
Edwards and others, have assumed an absolute unity or oneness of 
Adam and all his posterity. But this method of explanation is 
fraught with difficulties both physiological and moral. It is physio¬ 
logically untrue. A separate consciousness, will, affections, desires, 
&c., make separate beings; or else there is but one being material 
or immaterial,in the universe. Consciousness contradicts this theory. 
Individual accountability -renders it incredible. If Adam and his 
posterity are indeed all one, then all their sins are just as much his, 
as his is theirs; and his penitence is as much theirs, as his offences. 
Or is it true, that God, a being of boundless benevolence and love of 
holiness, has made such a world that nothing but sin can be pro¬ 
pagated in it? 

The simple statement of fact seems to be, after all, that God has 
such an utter aversion to sin, that he has testified his displeasuie by 
an appalling exhibition of the woful consequences to which it leads. 
Sin is a violation of the order and harmony of the universe, and con¬ 
sequently productive of evil, because it disturbs those laws and ten¬ 
dencies all of which are in themselves productive of good. The 
greatest mischief of all is, that sin, in this way, brings suffering and 
sorrow upon the innocent as well as the guilty. But in this very 
way, too, the odious and abominable nature of sin is most fully and 
completely exhibited. The earth cursed for man’s sake ; the brute 
oreation subjected to innumerable evils on his account; the posterity 
of Adam born heirs of suffering, and despoiled of the disposition to 
obedience which our primitive ancestors possessed ; are all striking 
and melancholy evidences of the evil of sin. But for the evils to 
which Adam’s posterity are subjected and exposed, God has provided 
a remedy; or rather, he has prepared the way for redemption from 
them. The two things, therefore, now go together, viz., the exhibi¬ 
tion of the dreadful effects of sin on the one hand, and of abounding 
mercy and benevolence on the other. The constitution of the uni¬ 
verse, by which sin was made to appear so dreadful in its bitter fruits, 
is doubtless ordained to serve great and wise purposes, sooner or later, 
in the scheme of the divine moral government and discipline. Nor 
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is the case of Adam’s sin the only one, and altogether singular in its 
kind. The same principle in the constitution of the world every 
where developes itself. Parents by their vices ruin their children; 
wicked men corrupt their neighbourhood; bad rulers affect whole 
nations with evil, the innocent as well as the guilty. Nothing can 
be more unture, than that the mischiefs occasioned by sin light only 
upon the guilty. The horrible evil of sin is, that according to the 
constitution of the universe, it often involves the innocent as well 
as the guilty in its consequences. Nor could “ the exceeding sin¬ 
fulness of sin” be fully displayed and held forth in its odious light 
to the abhorrence of all benevolent beings, unless such were the case. 
Still, after all is attributed to the first sin which belongs to it, it 
would be difficult to see how Adam’s first offence differed from other 
sins, as to the consequences which it superinduced, excepting that 
his condition and his relations to .the whole human race differed 
greatly from those of any of his posterity. The consequences of his 
sin, therefore, were peculiar and awfully deleterious. 

It is then one thing to be made a sufferer on account of the sin of 
others, and another thing to be constituted a sinner by something that 
he has done. So far as it respects the manner in which Adam’s sin 
has affected us, both of these consequences have flowed from it. This 
leads us to consider next the word, 

Kargtfra^tfav. The primary and literal sense of this word, as ac¬ 
tively used, seems to be to lay down, put down , deposit ; as its compo¬ 
sition (xa t& and would plainly denote. In a secondary sense, 

the word means to establish , ordain , settle, introduce , arrange , deter¬ 
mine, decide or decree , constitute , to cause that any person or thing 
should be this or that, possess this or that quality, or fill this or that 
place or office, &c. Besides these active transitive senses, it has also 
neuter or intransitive meanings, e . g ., to subsist , to be extant , to be 
stable or established , to stand firm or unmoved . This latter class ot 
meanings would be quite inappropriate to the passage before us, and 
it is therefore plainly out of question. The form xureffrdJrjfrccv is pas¬ 
sive Aor. 1; which tense is frequently employed, in many verbs, in 
the souse of the middle voice (see New Test. Gramm. § 61. 4), where 
there is no Aor. middle. But as here there is a middle Aor. 1, the 
fen sc of the verb must be regarded as being passive , and passive as 
to some of its transitive meanings; for it is only the Perf., Pluperf., 
Aor. 2 act., and Put. 3 pass., that have a neuter or intransitive sense, 
excepting that the Pres., Imp., and Fut. middle may have either sense. 

it 
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We come then to the conclusion, that xareffradr^av must mean were 
constituted , were made to be , were caused to be; for standing in con¬ 
nection as it does with kolpolxoti as designating a cause or means , it 
would hardly seem susceptible of any of the other transitive mean¬ 
ings which the verb xa0/Vr?j/x/ has. Reiche has laboured, with much 
learning, to prove that xa.Oi<frv}/j,i may mean to show , exhibit , publicly 
demonstrate any thing to be this or that; and that the Pass, voice 
may of course mean to be shown , &c. He admits, however, that 
classic examples of this usage are not at hand, excepting ainov xat)/- 
eravitv (to show cause) as employed by Lucian. But in Hellenistic 
Greek he thinks this to be more common; e. g. 9 3 Macc. iii. 5, a-aav 
avOguKoig evdoxi/Moi xa.dEt6rr t xu*ct\); where, however, the neuter sense ( be - 
came permanently ) is better than the one he proposes, and indeed the 
only one that can well be given to xaOeicryjxttcav, because the tcDse 
is Pluperfect. So in Josephus, (Ant. VI. 5, 6,) rlv Ozov avroTg eb/Msvrj 
xaracTTjaai may mean to render the Divinity propitious to them , not 
(as Reiche proposes) exhibit him as propitious. It does not seem 
clear, therefore, that we can regard xartardOTiGav here as equivalent 
to etpavegdQquav, and render it declarati sunt esse } with Koppe, C. Flatt, 
and Reiche. Nor can we, with Grotius, Limborch, Whitby, Storr, 
Siiskind, Flatt, and others, render xa7£<frdi)7}<rav merely by the phrase 
were treated as sinners; for the apostle has told us in verse 12 that 
death has passed upon all men \<p' <Z ndvrtg rj/j,ag-ov; and how, morer 
over, could a just and unerring God treat men as sinners unless they 
were so? Evil, i. e. } natural evil, he might indeed bring on the 
innocent, because of the sins of others; for nothing is farther from 
truth, than that sin and suffering in the present world are in all cases 
oo-extensive and correspondent. The horrible evil of sin is, that it 
affects the innocent as well as the guilty. But in the case before us 
the apostle means to say, not that men are treated as being what they 
are not; nor yet that the guilty involve the innocent in suffering; 
but that men through the Kugaxo/j of Adam, did become or were con¬ 
stituted actual sinners, and so came (as the preceding verse asserts) 

tig xaTuxgi/jjCL. 

Aid uvaxoijg has doubtless the same meaning for substance here, 
which 6/ hog dixa/djuarog has in verse 18. See the remarks under 
this verse, and also on verse 16; and compare attentively the pas¬ 
sages in Matt. xxvi. 39, 42. John x. 18. Phil. ii. 8. Heb. x. 7—10. 
But although I can scarcely entertain a doubt that the obedience of 
Christ, in this connection of thought, means in particular his obe- 
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dienco in assuming our nature and his suffering an expiatory death 
in it, yet^I would not exclude the idea that the active (as well as 
passive) obedience of his whole life did contribute, yea was necessary, 
to the perfection of his character as a Mediator and a great High- 
Priest who should make atonement for us. Without such an obe¬ 
dience, he would have needed an atonement for himself, instead of 
being able to make it for others. Put in respect to the specific alle¬ 
gation, that i Christ’s obedience (vx-axor,) is imputed to us;’ this Paul 
does not here nor elsewhere say, nor any other sacred writer. This 
is a phraseology superinduced upon the Bible, many years since the 
Reformation, from human systems and methods of explanation ; and 
not one which is taken from the Scriptures and transferred into 
Symbols. In all the Bible there occurs NOT such a declaration , as 
that one man's sin or righteousness is imputed to another . The thing 
for substance aimed at, by many who employ such phraseology, is 
doubtless a doctrine of the Bible, viz., that the obedience of Christ, 
above all his obedience unto death, did contribute to constitute him 
an all-glorious and all-sufficient Mediator. As to the rest, that God 
TOR Christ’s sake forgives sinners , not imputing their trespasses 
to them , is the very sum and substance of what is appropriately 
called ,THE GOSPEL, and all which can be exegetically made out 
from the simple interpretation of the Scriptures. For in what part 
of the Bible is it said that Christ obeyed for us ? Or where, that 
his obedience is imputed to us ? And yet, that on our account or in 
our behalf he obeyed and suffered, I deem to be a great and funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the gospel. 

Aixatoi xara6TaQr}6wrat 0/ atoAXo/ the many shall be made righteous . 
Several difficulties present themselves here. Is bixcuog to be taken in 
an active or passive sense? That is, does it mean one who is pious , 
fearing God and obeying his commands, Justus , plus, probus; or does 
it mean justifeatus, a justified person, one forgiven or delivered from 
the curse of the law ? In all cases excepting the present one and q 
bixatoi bx ‘Trlarewg, I think it must be conceded that Sixaiog is employed 
in the active sense; that is, it means either one who obeys the whole 
law, i. c.y it has a legal sense, or else it means one who obeys in such 
a manner as proves him to be a sanctified, holy, devout person, i. e ., 
it has ail evangelical sense. As to the case of dixaiog sx -iersug, I do 
not see any good reason for departing from the common ns us loquendi 
in respect to dixaiog; for the declaration amounts simply to this, viz., 
that a man is pious, holy, of an obedient spirit, through faith, or in 
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the way of exercising faith in the Lord Jesus, and has thus been 
graciously sanctified, bo that he now fears God and keeps hi3 con- 
mandments in a Christian sense. As to the case before us, I doubt 
*on several accounts, whether we can translate or explain btv.aiog by 
the word justified; for this would merely designate a passive sense, 
and be descriptive of what Christ has done for sinners, without ex¬ 
hibiting the active sense in which they are holy or obedient, dhtuioi. 
No other certain or satisfactory example of such a usage can be 
shown, in respect to this word, so far as I have been able to discover. 
Aixatuihtg, htxaiMdzvTsg is employed by Paul, when he wishes to desig¬ 
nate simply the passive idea ; e. g., Rom. v. 1, al. A r/.aioi, moreover, 
must have an active sense here, in order to make out the antithesis 
to a,/j,agTw\o/\ which clearly bears only an active sense, if the usus 
loquendi may decide this point; at least it does so wherever else it is 
employed. 

How then is the obedience of Christ to make many just or right¬ 
eous ? In the like manner, we may answer, ns the disobedience of 
Adam made many sinners, L e ,, was a cause or ground of their be¬ 
coming sinners. Christ, by what he has done and suffered, has 
opened a new and living way of access to God, in which sinners may 
hope for pardon, and grace to become humble and obedient, i . e., to 
become blxcuoi, or hUatoi U cr/srwg. Pie is the procuring and merito¬ 
rious cause or ground of such an acceptance, and through him that 
grace is dispensed w hich is requisite to make men h'r/.aioi in the evan¬ 
gelical sense. But in this case, abundant as the provision is wdiich 
he has made for sinners, yet penitence and faith are a conditio sine 
qua non to the bestowment of the higher blessings of the gospel. 
And so in the opposite case; some voluntary act of sin, which is 
properly one’s own, would seem to be necessary in order to make 
sure the final and eternal damnation of any one of Adam’s posterity. 
Before this they are indeed in a damnable state, i. e., in imminent 
hazard of damnation (if I may so express it); and it is also true, 
that before repentance and faith sinners are in a state of peculiar 
probation, and in a solvable state, i. e., a state in wdiich they may be 
saved. 

The reader w ill note, that the future tense (xara<rra^<rovra/) is 
employed in this apodosis. This corresponds to the sentiment im¬ 
plied in the 5/xa/W/v fyrjg of ver. 18. The affirmation of Paul then 
is, that the efficacy of Christ’s obedience w ill bring the many to be 
righteous, holy, or devoted in heart and life to the service of God* 
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If this were already done in the sense in which he expected it to bo 
done, and in the sense which the idea of imputed righteousness would 
render necessary, why should he here employ the future tense? The 
fact that he does so, appears to afford evidence that the whole para¬ 
graph is intended to disclose the virtue and efficacy of the two dis¬ 
pensations, under the first and second Adam, in and by themselves 
considered and agreeably to their true nature respectively, rather 
than to detail facts merely as such, or to give us a simple historical 
picture. Thus considered, there is no difficulty as to any of the 
apostle’s declarations. What he declares concerning the influence 
of Adam’s offence, discloses what would be the certain result of that, 
if all men were left to themselves in the condition into which that 
offence brought them; while what he declares respecting the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ, discloses to us the true nature of gospel grace, its 
all-sufficiency, the certainty of its > accomplishing its ends, and its 
adaptedness to the wants and woes of all our race. The apodosis 
here, then, is not so much a narration of mere historical occurrences 
in this case, as it is a declaration of the nature of that which Christ’s 
obedience is adapted to accomplish. Or may it and must it be con¬ 
strued (the tense being future) of the millennial day of glory—the 
future and universal prevalence of the Christian religion? It strikes 
me that this would be rather a forced construction, and that the 
dlxatof here described are those which the work of Christ will be 
efficient in constituting, either inthis world, or in thenext, or in both. 
A/xa/o/ those arc called, who at the last day appear before the throne 
of the final Judge, and meet with acceptance through the mercy of a 
Saviour ; see Matt. xxv. 37. The appellation in this last passage is 
doubtless given, in reference to the character which they sustain as 
the subjects of sanctifying grace. The meaning of Paul seems 
therefore to be, that as Adam’s offence had been the cause of ruining 
the many, the obedience of Christ should be the cause why the many 
should be justified. In a word, as actual suffering and a dangerous 
and ruinous condition are the lot of all through Adam; so, on the 
other hand, a state of renewed and peculiar probation, attended with 
many privileges and blessings, even such as exceed all that were lost 
by the fall, with the proffer of eternal life and glory, is procured for 
our guilty race by the Lord Jesus Christ. More than this, must 
make the text speak the language of universal actual redemption, and 
thus contradict other parts of the Bible ; or else it must limit the 
blessings procured by Christ to the elect only, which, as we have 
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seen above, is inadmissible on the ground of philology, or even of 
fact. For further remarks, see Excursus on Rom. v. 19. 


CHAP. V. 20, 21. 


The reader will observe, that in all which the apostle has said in verses 12—19, respecting the 
evils occasioned by Adam and the blessings procured by Christ, he has uttered nothing respect¬ 
ing any good achieved by the Jewish dispensation as a remedy for these evils. It is very natural 
to suppose that the Jew, ever jealous for the honour of the Mosaic economy, would feel a strong 
objection to the representation which the apostle hod made ; inasmuch as deliverance from pvils 
seems to be wholly attributed by Raul to Christ and his gospel, and nothing of this great work 
to be attributed to the law. I regard verses 20, 21, as designed to answer such an objection 
which the apostle would very readily anticipate. The substance of the answer may be thus ex¬ 
pressed : ' As to the Mosaic law, it was so far from delivering men from sin and its fearful con¬ 
sequences, that the result of it was just the contrary, viz., the abounding of sin, or at least the 
more conspicuous and striking exhibition of it. Both of these sentiments, indeed, we may sup¬ 
pose to be included in the assertion made in ver. 20. If the reader is surprised at this, or doubts 
it, let him study attentively Rom. vii. 5—13, where he will find that Taul fully maintains these 
views, and comments at large upon them. The facts simply considered are, that the restraints 
which the law puts upon the evil passions of men, make them more violent in their opposition ; 
the light which tbc law sheds on the path of duly, makes the men more guilty and inexcusable 
when they sin ; and the holiness, justness, and goodness of the law (Rom. vii. 12). renders sin 
altogether more conspicuous than it otherwise would be (Rom. vii. 13). In all these respects, 
then, the entrance of the law was followed by the abounding of sin ; and what is said in chap, 
vii. 5—13 seems to render clear the meaning of the apostle in ver. 20. 

Moreover in vers. 20, 21, the apostle plainly designs to show, that the gospel, instead of being 
superseded by the law in any important respect, was rendered (so to speak) the more necessary. 
The law, instead of diminishing the sins of men, did, on account of their abusing it (Rom. vii. 
11), render them more guilty ; and consequently it increased their need of a new dispensation 
of pnrdoning mercy. And such is the rich provision for mercy under this new dispensation, 
that not only the sins which men committed before the law of Moses was published (vers. 13, M) 
may he forgiven, but even the more aggravated guilt which they incur who sin against the pre¬ 
cepts of revelation, may be pardoned. In a word ; the low, instead of superseding the gospel, 
rendered it more necessary ; and the gospel is fully adequate to every case of need, however 
great this may be; for the sins of men, even of men enlightened by express revelation, great as 
they arc, may now be forgiven by that incrcy which abounds through Jesus Christ 

Considered in the point of view now presented, the verses under consideration are pregnant 
With highly important meaning. 


(20) No/ioj, revelation , the Mosaic law. — Uu^igti/Mv is rendered by 
some, came in unawares ; but this makes no tolerable sense here, and 
moreover it contradicts fact, for the law was introduced with awful 
pomp and solemnity; Ex. xx. Gal. iii. 19. Ilcb. xii. 18—21, 26, 
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We must therefore translate: supervened, came in the wap of addi¬ 
tion, prceterea intvoiit (as Beza renders it); L e ., it supervened upon 
the state which preceded Moses, when men were living without a 
revelation. The word in the classics, not only means to 

come in privily or unawares , but also to come in, to make an entrance, 
especially with another or in addition to another. Philo uses the 
word era genj7}\0ev, in the same sense as e/VJjAfov (see Bretsch. Lex.); 
but I regard the second meaning above given to the word, as the 
best in this passage. 

"iw is said by Chrysostom to be oux amoXoy/as aAX* £x/3a<re«£, q. d. 
not causal, i. e,, not introducing a reason or cause ivhy the law came 
in, but ecbatic (Jx/3 anxog),* i. e., showing the effect or consequence; 
so that we may translate; the law supervened SO that offences 
abounded . 

The telic sense of Ivol, however, might be retained in the verse 
under examination, by construing -rXeova<r?j as we do sft(gi<f<nv<Kv in iii. 
2, which there means may appear to abound, may exhibit or display 
its abounding (like the Piel and Iliphil conjugations of Hebrew 
verbs); and in the like way is nsgiotreuaji used in 2 Cor. iv. 15. In this 
way the sense will be: 6 The law came in order that sin might be 
abundantly exhibited, or that a full display of sin might be made 
according with Bom. vii. 13, comp. vii. 5—12. iii. 12. In this w r ay 
it is construed by Tholuck, Flatt, and others; and it scarcely needs 
to be said, that the end or design of the law itself was not the 
increase of sin, but the restraint of it. My objection, however, to 
the explanation of these interpreters is, that ver. 21 evidently de¬ 
mands a sense of <rXeovdor} different from that which they give. If 
wc say: ‘ The law entered in order that the odious nature of sin might 
be more fully and plainly exposed and known;’ then what shall we 
make of ver. 21 ? It must be this: * Where sin was more fully dis¬ 
played, grace superabounded/ viz., above the display. But clearly 
the apostle docs not mean to say this, (for what can be the meaning 
of such a declaration?) but that where sin actually abounded, there 
grace actually superabounded . 


* Wlicn *Va is employed In tlic sense of in order that, to the end that, &c., r. e., when it Is causat. 
It is culled by the Greeks t e \ i * « t, (from -re\ov,) q. d„ indicative of the END or reason why a 
thing is, or is done. When it is used in the sense of so that, i. e„ used in such a way as to denote 
the effect or event of a thing, it is called ^/3ar«xov, or in Laliu effectivum, i. e., showing the effect 
or event of a thing. See a masterly representation of the force of this particle by TUtmann, 
In the Bib. Repository, No. 1 for 1835. Bretech. Lex. "v* No. 2. 
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We must return then to the ecbatic use of hct here, which Chry¬ 
sostom has proposed. The meaning of the verse may be thus given; 

( The Mosaic law which was introduced, instead of diminishing the 
guilt and sins of men, served only to increase them ; for although in 
itself holy, and just, and good, yet being abused and resisted by the 
evil passions of men, it was made the occasion of increasing their 
guilt, because the light which it shed on them, both aggravated their 
offences and rendered them more conspicuous.’ Chap. vii. 5—13, as 
before suggested, is a full and satisfactory comment on these senti¬ 
ments. Thus understood, it is easy to see that the apostle has a deep 
design in saying what he does, viz., it was his purpose not only to 
convince the Jew that the Mosaic law afforded him no prospect of 
deliverance from the power and penalty of sin, but that it had be¬ 
come the occasion of his contracting deeper stains of guilt than he 
otherwise would have had, and therefore of plunging him into a more 
hopeless condition. The necessity of deliverance through the par¬ 
doning mercy of the gospel, does, in this way,-become truly conspic¬ 
uous ; and the need of its superabounding grace is thus placed in a 
strong light by the apostle. I observe that Turretin, perceiving the 
difficulties of the other explanations, has for substance adopted the 
same which I have now given; as do Ilciche, Glockler, Barnes, and 
others. 

(21) But where sin abounded , grace did superabound; i. e ., the 
pardoning mercy of the gospel has triumphed even over the sins of 
the Jews, which were greatly aggravated by reason of the light they 
enjoyed. 

"iva ucKto x. r. so that as sin reigned bg death y i. e., brought sen¬ 
tence of death or condemnation upon all men, in like manner also 
grace might reign bg justification unto eternal life , through Christ 
Jesus our Lord y i. e., grace might reign or have an influence widely 
extended, in the bestowment of justification or pardoning mercy, 
which confers eternal life or happiness on all men who will accept it, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.—After bncanxrjvri; here, one must 
supply rtjg ov<f7}5 {which ?s) tig fyw a/umov. Ill this verse, sv ru> 
is the Dative of vieans or manner; and it stands in antithesis with 
bia 5/xa/o<rjv7js tig aiutviov. Of course br/.cuc6jvr t ; does not here mean 
righteousness in the sense of holiness or conformity to the divine law, 
but in the sense of justification , i. e., God's righteousness , viz., that 
which he gives or bestows ; in the like sense as dixaio/xa, bixuioavvr,;, 
and 5/xa/Wv, in vers. 16—18 above. The meaning is, that as sin 
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exercised its sway over men in occasioning their condemnation 
(pdtaTov)) so grace, which superabounds, has exercised its sway in 
procuring a remission of the sentence of condemnation, and bestow¬ 
ing that justification which is connected with eternal life. Turretin 
makes dixaioauvrig here mean both justification and sanctification; 
which is unnecessary, and indeed incapable of being defended. The 
antithesis of faxaioovvn, viz., $dvaro$, does not mean both sin and co?i- 
demnation at the same time; of course, then, dixaiosuvr) should be 
interpreted in such a manner as to have a single and not a double 
sense. 

The reader will not fail to remark, also, that as ^uvarog is the 
direct antithesis of aidiviog here, so it must mean more than tem¬ 
poral death merely; nay, more than any limited term of misery in a 
future world; unless, indeed, it can be shown that the happiness of 
the righteous is limited . But this none will attempt to show. How 
then can the misery of the wicked be shown to be temporary ? That 
Suvaros is here employed in the same sense as in vers. 12—19, im¬ 
presses itself, as it scerns to me, spontaneously on the mind of every 
reader not misled by a priori reasonings. 

It should also be noted, that i/iregeiree/ffffeutrEv rj %d%i<; of course cannot 
be applied to the number of its subjects here; for how could grace 
Buperabound in this respect, when all men were sinners? It plainly 
has reference, therefore, to abounding sin which existed after the 
law was introduced. What the apostle means to affirm, is, that how¬ 
ever much sin was aggravated under this new order of things, yet 
such was the greatness of gospel grace that it triumphed even over 
this aggravated guilt. In other words, the salvation of the gospel 
is so ample, that it may be extended to all men however depraved 
and deserving of punishment they may be; and those who are under 
the law and have transgressed it, do of all men most need the sal¬ 
vation of the gospel. 
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CHAP. VI.—VIII. 


When the apostle (chap. I. —il.) had shown the guilt of all men, both Jews and Gentiles, and 
that none could escape the wrath to come except by the mercy of God through Christ, he repre¬ 
sents the Jew as objecting to such a sentiment, on the ground that the fidelity of God, In respect 
to the promise made to Abraham and his seed would be called iu question by it. To this the 
apostle replies, that no such objection could be made; for God is to be regarded as faithful to his 
promises, even if all men are thereby convicted of being unfaithful to their engagements. The 
faithfulness of God is in fact the more conspicuous, when he treats those who have sinned, and who 
continue impenitent, according to their real desert. 

The Jew, however, not satisfied with this, objects that there would in this way be encourage¬ 
ment for men to sin; inasmuch as the diviue glory would be the more conspicuous, in consequence 
of the display of pardoning mercy. But this objection the apostle repels, with strong language 
of disapprobation, iu. 5—S. Ue does not, however, proceed to canvass it, because lie has other 
things which he is desirous to say, before he enters particularly into the consideration of such an 
objection. 

These he exhibits in chap. iii. 0, to v. 21. After all w r hich he here says, and especially after 
such an exhibition of superabounding grace as is made in chap. v. 12—21, it is natural to expect 
that the Jew would renew, at least in his own mind, the same objection as before; and this, with 
more appearance of reason than he then had. Accordingly, we find the apostle representing him 
as immediately objecting to the views of gospel grace which he had expressed, in the following 
words: “ Shall we coutinue, then, in sin, that grace may abound ? Chaps, vi. vii. viii. are de¬ 
signed to canvass the great subject which this objection brings forward, and fully to illustrate iL 
The course of thought appears to be as follows: 

1. The very profession and nature of the Christian religion are directly opposed to continuance in 
sin ; for lie who is “ baptized into the death of Christ,” if sincere in his professions, must renounce 
sin and mortify his carnal appetites, vi. 2—11. 

2. The remainder of chap. vi. forms a peculiar argument, if I may so call it, with respect to 
the subject under the apostle’s consideration, viz., whether a dispensation of grace allows its sub¬ 
jects to sin. Vers. 12, 13, are an exhortation to guard against sin ; which is occasioned by the 
preceding considerations that the writer has proffered. But iu ver. 14 Paul places his subject 
In a new attitude. He had before shown that Christianity, from its very nature, stands opposed 
to sin, and implies the subduing and mortifying of all evil passions and desires. He now ven¬ 
tures to suggest, not only that there is no good ground for the allegation of the objector, viz., that 
the doctrine of grace would encourage men to continue in sin, but that this very doctrine furnishes 
powerful motives, yea, more powerful ones than those which a dispensation of law flirnishes, to 
excite men to the practice of holiness. He begins by saying, that 1 sin will not have dominion 
over Christians, for they are not under law, but under grace.' This is as much as to soy, that if 
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they were still under the law (in the Bense here meant) Bin would have dominion over them ; but 
inasmuch as they are under grace, this will not be the case, verse 14. By being under the law, 
he means being subjected to it and devoted to it in the sense in which the Jews (as legalists) were, 
viz., confidently expecting sanctification from it. Being under grace means, being servants of grace, 

L e., subject to Its influence and obedient to its requisitions. Verses 16—19 necessarily lead us 
to such an explanation. 

The subject thus introduced la one of vast magnitude and importance. If it be true, that a 
system of grace is the only one whu h now proffers adequate means of sanctification as w* 'd 
as patdon, then is the importance of the gospel rendered doubly conaplouous. This is what 
the apostle intimates inverse 14, and what he goes on through the remainder of chapter vi.. and 
also through chapters vli. vlii. to confirm and illustrate. That this essential circumstance has 
been so often overlooked by commentators, has been the occasion of much that is irrelevant and 
unsatisfactory In their remarks upon this passage. 

The first illustration of the power of gospel grace to subdue sin, is drawn from the relation 
which the Christian sustains toward the gospel or He has become the servant of grace; 

consequently, he must yield it his obedience; and by becoming the servant of grace, he has re¬ 
nounced his subjection to sin ; consequently, he must act in a manner that accords with the rela¬ 
tion which he sustains, i. e., he should live in a holy manner, verses 16—20. And thus the 
Christian must be led to act, also, on the ground that the consequences of obeying sin and of 
obeying grace are so unspeakably different and important, verses 21—23. 

Thus far the apostle has employed comparison, in order to illustrate and enforce bis sentiment. 

I mean, that under the figure of Christians being the servants of grace, he has signified their obliX 
gation to yield obedience. This is laying a good foundation; for obligation to be holy surely lies 
at the basis of the Christian’s duty. In the next place, he brings into view the consequences of 
obedience to sin and holiness. Thus much then (he would seem to say, by all this,) belongs to 
a system of grace; and in respect to obligation and penalty, it is in no wise behind a system of 
law. It holds forth both the obligation to duty, and the encouragement to it; while the awful 
penalty of the divine law for the neglect of it, *. e., for sin, remains in full force uuder the 
gospel. 

This, however, is negative argument; if I may 60 speak. I mean, that it does not directly 
prove what is intimated in verse 14, viz., the superiority of grace to law in influencing us to lead 
a holy life. But it proves, that even in those respects in which the law might seem to claim a 
high pre-eminence, it has none. The gospel confers as high obligation and threatens as high 
penalties. In both respects it is opposed to sin ; its obligations are directly contrary to sin ; its 
consequences are just the reverse of those which follow sin. In all these respects, then, we may 
truly affirm ofthe gospel as much as could be affirmed of the law. 

3. Thus much in order to show that a system of grace is not behind a system of law, either in 
regard to obligations or penalties. All this prepares the way to accomplish the subsequent part 
of the apostle's design; which is to show that the law (in the sense to which Jewish legalists ad. 
he red to it) is virtually and substantially renounced, by giving ourselves to Christ in the way of the 
gospel, vii. 1— 4. .This is an important point, and a great advance toward the attainment of the 
apostle’s design. 

llut he does not stop even here. He goes on (vii. 5, 6) to assert that the law, instead of being 
an effectual means of sanctifying men and making them truly holy, is in reality the occasion 
of their plunging into deeper guilt; while grace produces just the contrary effect. This is the 
ultimate and highest point at which Paul aims, in order to wean legalists from their unwarrant¬ 
able attachment to the law. That he may fully accomplish his object, he shows, first, how the 
taw, Instead of delivering us from sin, is the occasion of our being plunged deeper into it, vii 
7 — 12. Secondly, he removes the objections which one might naturally raise against the law on 
such a ground, vli. 18 — 2B. 

4. lie next goes on to show that grace operates upon men in a manner entirely different from 
that of law, viii. 1—11. 

f>. In the remainder of chapter vlii., he insists on the duties and privileges that result from such 
a state of grace. 

If the reader will now look back, for a moment, he will see a regular series of thought, all per- 
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taining to the same great subject, from the commencement of chap. vi. to the end of chap. viil. To 
the apostle’s plan of justification by grace alone, the natural and most formidable objection at first 
view would be, that such a doctrine would lay no restraint upon ain, but rather encourage it. 
Already had he adverted to this objection, in chap. iii. 5—8. But with chap. vi. the formal dis¬ 
cussion of the subject which is introduced by it commences. The simple outlines of the argument 
and illustration are, (1) The very profession and nature of Christianity imply a renunciation of 
sin, vi. 1—11. (2) The gospel lays more effectual constraint upon us to abstain from sin than the 

lnw can do, vi. 11; for, (n) By becoming servants of it, we must yield our obedience to it, vi. 
1G—‘JO. ( b ) It sets before us the highest possible rewards, and renders them attainable, vi. 
21 —23. (3) We renounce our legality, i. e ., our dependence on the law as the effectual means of 

sanctification, when we become atfiauced to Christ. We sustain a new relation in consequence 
of this, and are laid under new obligations which are of a more forcible nature, vii. 1—4. (1) 

The lnw, instead of restraining and subduing our sins, is even the occasion of their being aggra¬ 
vated, of plunging us into deeper condemnation, vii. 5—11; yet this is not chargeable upon the 
nature of the law, which in itself is holy and just and good, but on our evil passions which abuse 
it, while our consciences testify to the excellence and purity of the law itself, vii. 12—25. Con¬ 
sequently sanctification, as well as justification, can be expected not from the law, but only from 
a dispensation of grace. (5) Such is the actual effect of grace; it subdues and mortifies the 
principles of sin within us, and affords us the effectual guidance and aid of the Spirit of Godin 
the discharge of our duty, viii. 1—11. Consequently, (G) The obligation to live in a holy manner 
may now be urged on Christians with the hope of success, for they have aid which is adequate for 
every time of need; yea, which will make them to triumph over all the troubles, and sorrows, and 
trials of life, and to persevere even uuto the end in the way of holiness and truth, viii. 12—39. 

I hope the reader will pardon this partial repetition of thi9 course of thought in chap. vi.—viii.; 
which I have indulged in merely for the sake of being explicitly understood. The attainment cf 
correct views in regard to this course, is a sine qua non to a right exegesis of the whole. How can 
we correctly explain a writer, unless we rightly apprehend his aim and the scope of his discourse? 
It is impossible; and therefore it is of fundamental importance that we should obtain correct views 
of the apostle’s design in the chapters above-named, before we can safely advance to the particu¬ 
lar explanation of their several parts. All form one harmonious whole ; all resolve themselves, 
at last, into the simple design of showing, not only that the grace of the gospel is not justly liable 
to the charge of encouraging sin, but that it does in fact proffer to sinners the only hopeful and 
effectual means of sanctification, as well as justification ; yea, that it assures them of these means 
being effectual even to the end, so that their hopes can never be disappointed. 

If it be asked why sanctification is here so much insisted on, rather than justification ; the an¬ 
swer is, that the apostle had before most fully shown, in chap, i.—iv., that justification by the 
lnw is impossible. The question now with him is, whether this plan of salvation, viz., gratui¬ 
tous justification, encourages the sinner to continue in sin. This question he treats in the manner 
stated above; and thus shows, that the grace of the gospel is as necessary to us in respect to our 
sanctification, as it is in respect to our justification. A noble triumph indeed of true Christian 
principles over all opposition and objections 1 One too which shows, that a system of law strictly 
adhered to, can only end in the aggravated ruin of sinners; and that therefore our only hope of 
salvation is in him, “who hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us.” 

If the reader has still any doubt, whether I have correctly stated the general outlines of the 
apostle’s design and argument, let him look bnck on chaps i.—iv., and see that the great discussion 
concerning gratuitous justification is there terminated ; as is evident from chap, v., which 
Is designed to point out the sequel or consequences of such justification. Let him look at the 
nature of the subject proposed by the question in vi. 1, and the arguments and illustra¬ 
tions wliich follow. Let him duly consider the assertion in vi. 14, with the sequel in verses 
15—20. Let him then see, in verse9 21—23, that Kaunas rir a-^aapov is still before the 
writer’s mind. In passing to vii. 1 — 3, 4, let him note, that verse 4 sums up the object of 
all by »va Kapiro<popl)<na^€v ru> Qtw. In reading verses 5, G, he must observe, that the law is set 
forth as being even the occasion of aggravating our carnal desires, instead of mortifying and 
subduing them; all of which Bhowsthc Insufficiency of it as a means of sanctification. Verses 
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T— 11 oaly expand and enforce tlus idea; while verses 12—23 defend it from abuse. Chap. >iil. 
opens as if the Bubject of Juatiflcation were a prominent object of the writer’s attention ; but verses 

2 _ 4 show that iliis is only in consequence of justification being connected with sanctification. 

The special object of God’s sending his Son, as considered in verses 3, 4, is KaTaicpiWi* t»/k hpapiia.* 
iv rp aapKt, and >va to dinaiufia too vo/iou And so the sequel shows that saticti- 

fying grace 6ubdues sin, and secures filial obedience. Hence, in verses 12—IT, the exhortation 
subjoined to the preceding context is, that Christians “ should not live kotu aapKa .” And finally, 
it is the sanctified, filial, obedient spirit, inspired by the gospel and given by the Spirit of God in 
connection with it, which supports us under all sorrows and trials, and will end in complete and 
everlasting triumph. On the face of all this course of thought, then, there lies what 1ms already 
been^atlributed to It. 

There is another circumstance still, which affords no small ground for confirming what has been 
stated above. Let the reader look back once more to chap., and see that the apostle, after having 
finished his discussion with regard to the 6ubject of justification by grace, goes on to declare the 
happy fruits of this, viz., cheering support under all the sorrows of life, and assurance of final hap¬ 
piness in the kingdom of glory, through the redemption of Christ. Just so in chap. viii. 14—39. 
When Paul has completed the discussion of his second grand theme, viz., the sanctifying nature of 
gospel grace, he goes on to show, first, how it triumphs over sufferings and sorrows, inspiring a joyful 
hope; and, secondly, that It will assuredly bring the believer, at last, safe to glory. The parallel¬ 
ism, as to the general course of thought, is so exact between chap. v. and viii. 14—39, that no 
one can help perceiving it. There is then good ground to believe, from this circumstance, in ad¬ 
dition to the other evidence produced above, that the apostle had, in his own view, here com- 
pitted ft seeond prominent topic of discussion ; just as, at the end of chap, iv., he had completed 
liis first one. The rest of his cpi6tle is employed in canvassing various objections raised by 
Judaizing opponents; and iu delivering various precept6 and exhortations suited to the condition 
of the church at Konie. 

Iflhe general course of thought is now before us in an intelligible manner, we are prepared to 
advance once more to the consideration of particulars. 


(1) T/ oZv JgoD/m; words of the objector ; viz., * What shall be said, 
now, as to such a sentiment as that just uttered, viz., that where sin 
abounded , grace did superabound ? Does it not follow that one may 
well say : Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound V The 
meaning of the question is: Since God is glorified in the abounding 
of his grace; and since this abounds in proportion to the sin which 
is committed : then why should we not go on to sin, as the glory of 
God will in this way be made to abound ? 

'E ‘ji/ievovfj.fv, shall we continue? But all the uncial Codd., many 
Codd. minusc., Copt., Codd. Lat., Damasc., Augustine; and after 
these, Grotius, Hammond, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, Reichc, 
prefer et(S ubj.) which would mean, must' or should tee con¬ 
tinue y <£c. ? The latter seems to be the preferable reading. 

(2) 'AKtddvopev rjj a/iagr/a, dead to sin , means, to renounce sin, to 

become, as it w ere, insensible to its exciting power or influence (as a 
dead person is incapable of sensibility); or, as Chrysostom well ex¬ 
presses it, firixirt u<t ruxQvtiv [rff ii/iagr/a], dXXd dxtvrjTCv fawig rhv 
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Comp, the phraseology in Gal. ii. 19. 1 Pet. ii. 24. Rom. vii. 4. 

The Greek and Latin writers employed the like phraseology ; e. </., 
rldvnxe poi (Libanius); mortuus tibi sum , Plautus. So of the anti¬ 
thetic expression : e . g., I/mo) \f\v (Alciphr.); ^jjv rp yaarft (Diony. 
Halic.). In all such cases, a sense of such a nature as that given 
above was attached to this phraseology. 

lioig 'in Xf\«o/jjtv ev aurfi; how shall we any longer live in it ? i. e.j 
how shall we who have renounced sin, and profess to be insensible to 
its influence, any more continue to practise it, or to be influenced by 
it? The Fut. tense here expresses not simply what is declarative 
but what has relation to duty , viz., what can or ought to be done ; 
N. Test. Gramm. § 125. Note 5. 

There has been not a little discussion and controversy, in respect 
to the meaning and design of the apostle’s language here. To me 
it appears not at all to be involved in obseurity. When the objector 
asks {\cr »!l^whether we should continue in sin , he means, beyond ail 
doubt: 4 May we go on to sin ? May we then still continue the prac¬ 
tice of it V To this question the apostle answers in the negative ; 
and this negative he expresses by the phrase axeOdvo/Mtv rp uaazriq. 
This must therefore mean, * to refrain from the practice of sin, no 
longer to continue in it, no more to be guided or influenced by it.’ 
In a word, it means just the opposite of ^go/msv Iv ao-p the significa¬ 
tion of which is, to continue in the practice of it, or to find our plea¬ 
sure in it. Tv become dead to sin or to die to sin plainly means, then, 
to become insensible to its influence, to be unmoved by it; in other 
words, to renounce it and refrain from the practice of it. That such 
is the condition of true Christians, the apostle now proceeds to show, 
in suggesting what is implied by the very nature of a Christian pro¬ 
fession with its initiatory rites. 

(3) *JLl3arrrl<ri)7}{L£v tig tgv Xgicrov ’I^croDv. The sense of this depends on 
the meaning of the formula j8acr7/£e/v tig riva — or ^arrri^ttv tig to ovojua 
rtv6g. (a) In regard to fiavrifyiv tig to gvo/icc the noun ovo/ia is, no doubt, 
to be regarded as expletive ; as Dr in Hebrew often is. So in the 
Jewish formula of baptizing proselytes, if the proselyte was a servant, 
the master, at his baptism, made a declaration whether he intended 
to make the servant free as a proselyte, or to have him still remain 
a servant. This declaration was made thus : pinja DL“j> he 
is baptized into the name of a freeman ; or Dt$ he is bap¬ 

tized into the name of a sewant. So Matt, xxviii. 19, baptized tig rb 
evc/ia too TLaigbg, xct) too T/oC, xai too Uveo/iarog ' Ay too ; which is the same 
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afl baptized dig rbv UarEga, xai rov T/ov, xa/ to IT veu/ia rb*Ay/ov. Accord¬ 
ingly we find ovo/na omitted in our text, as also in 1 Cor. x. 2. Gal. iii. 
27; it is used, however, in Acts viii. 16. xix. 5. 1 Cor. i. 13, 15. 

(b) The sense of the whole formula is more difficult to be ascer¬ 
tained. Most commentators, after Vitringa (Obs. Sac. III. 22), ex¬ 
plain sis as meaning into the acknowledgment of; with an implica¬ 
tion of affiance, subjection, diseipleship, &c. But the formula in 
1 Cor. xii. 13, erdvreg e/s tv <fu>{id efia'x’r/aQrj/Mev, seems not to accord with 
such an explanation. Here tig plainly designates participation , and 
the meaning of the phrase is, that by baptism we come to belong to 
one body, to participate in one body, to be members of one body. In 
like manner wc may say : By baptism we come to belong (in a spe¬ 
cial and peculiar sense), to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. So the 
apostle speaks of being baptized into (and so of belonging to) Moses, 
1 Cor. x. 2 ; to Paul, 1 Cor. i. 13. In this way all the passages of 
tli is nature may be construed alike, and the sense in all will be good. 
The idea is, for substance, that i by baptism we become consecrated 
to any person or thing, appropriated (as it were) to any person or 
thing, so as to belong to him or to it, in a manner peculiar and 
involving a special relation, and consequent special duties and obli¬ 
gations.’ 

This sense is such an one as fits the passage under examination. 
Thus interpreted it would mean : ( As many of us as have become 
devoted to Christ by baptism ; or as many of us as have been conse¬ 
crated to Christ by baptism, or have been laid under peculiar obliga¬ 
tions, or have taken upon us a peculiar relation to him, by being 
baptized.’ The word foot is employed by the Greeks to designate 
the meaning whoever , &c., i. e ., all without any exception. 

Eig rh Sdvarov avrov we have been baptized into his death, 

i. e we have, as it were, been made partakers of his death by bap¬ 
tism ; wc have come under a special relation to his death ; wc have 
engaged to die unto sin, as he died for it; we have a certain com¬ 
munion or participation in death to sin; comp. Bom. vi. 6. Gal. ii. 
10. The being baptized into his death, therefore, is an internal, 
moral, spiritual thing ; of which the external rite of baptism is only 
a symbol; for the relation symbolized by baptism is in its own nature 
spiritual and moral. The participation in the death of Christ , of 
which Paul here speaks, is surely something more than what is ex¬ 
ternal ; it is therefore of a moral or spiritual nature, of which the 
external rite can be regarded only as a symbol. Glockler finds in 
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the whole verge, indeed, an assertion of a real transcendental union 
to Christ; by being 1 plunged as it were into him.’ And being bap¬ 
tized into his death , is u versenken ganz und gar in den Tod,” i. e ., 
to plunge entirely into his death 1 What the meaning can be of such 
semi-literal expressions, remains for those who ‘ traverse region** 
transcendental,’ to explain. 

(4) 2weToi(pT)/j,tv ouv x. r. X. f we have been buried with him , then, by 
baptism into Ids death , i. e ., we are (by being baptized into his death) 
buried as he was, <rvv ird<pr^fu\\ where go v means like, in like man¬ 
ner with; comp. ver. 6; also Rom. viii. 17. Col. iii. 1, where any 
other sense of go v is out of question; 2 Tim. vii. 11, to which the 
same remark will apply. 

Most commentators have maintained, that coverd^r^v has here a 
necessary reference to the mode of literal baptism, which, they say, 
was by immersion; and this, they think, affords ground for the em¬ 
ployment of the image used by the apostle, because immersion under 
water may be compared to burial under the' earth. It is difficult, 
perhaps, to procure a patient rc-hearing for this subject, so long 
regarded by some as being out of fair dispute. Nevertheless, as my 
own conviction is not, after protracted and repeated examinations, 
accordant here with that of commentators in general, I feel con¬ 
strained briefly to state my reasons for it. 

The first is, that in the verse before ns there is a plain antithesis; 
one so plain that it is impossible to overlook it. It now awriLtpwsv 
is to be interpreted in a physical way, u e as meaning burial in the 
water in a physical sense, where is the corresponding physical burial, 
in the opposite part of the antithesis or comparison ? Plainly there 
is no such physical idea or reference in this other part. The resur¬ 
rection here spoken of is entirely moral and spiritual , for it is one 
which Christians have already experienced during their present life; 
as may be fully seen by comparing vers. 5—11, below. I take it 
for granted, that after ^Tg in ver. 4, eyegfcvng is implied : since the 
nature of the comparison, the preceding ug iys^Or, Xgicrog, and also ver. 
5, make this entirely plain. 

If we turn now to the passage in Col. ii. 12 (which is altogether 
parallel with the verse under examination, and has very often been 
agitated by polemic writers on the subject of baptism), we shall 
there find more conclusive reason still, to argue as above respecting 
the nature of the antithesis presented. “ We have been buried with 
him [Christ] by baptism .” What now is the opposite of this ? W hat 
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is the kind of resurrection from this grave in which Christians have 
been buried? The aposile tells us; “ We have risen with him 
[Christ], by faith wrought by the power of God [t%$ hioyiiag roj 
© got/], who raised him [Christ] from the dead.” Here, then, there 
is a resurrection by faith , i. e., a spiritual and moral one. Why then 
should we look for a physical meaning in the antithesis ? If one 
part of the antithesis is to be construed in a manner entirely moral 
or spiritual , why should we not construe the other in like manner, 
provided it is susceptible of such an interpretation ? To understand 
ffwerdipTjiutv as designating a literal burial under water, is to under¬ 
stand it in a manner which the laws of interpretation appear to for¬ 
bid. 

( b ) Nothing can be plainer, than that the word <n/verap?j/xev, in 
Rom. vi. 4, is equivalent in sense to the word uneOdvopiv in ver. 8. 
It seems to be adopted merely for the sake of rendering more striking 
the image of a resurrection , which the apostle applies in the other 
part of the antithesis. 4 A resurrection from the grave / is a natural 
phrase when one is speaking with respect to the subject of a resur¬ 
rection; see John v. 28, 29 ; comp. Dan. xii. 2. In accordance with 
this statement the context docs most plainly speak, both in respect 
to Rom. vi. 4 and Col. ii. 12. For in respect to Rom. vi. 4, the 
apostle goes on in the very next verse (as is usual with him), to 
present the same idea which is contained in ver. 4, in a different 
costume. Yer. 5 (which is a mere epexegesis of ver. 4) says, If we 
have been homogeneous 7. e. y like, of the same kind) with 

Christ IN Ills DEATH, then shall we be in his resurrection. The 
same idea and explanation is repeated inverr#— avtOdvofLiv — <ruty<ro t uev; 
and the whole is summarily explained in ver. 11; So reckon ye your¬ 
selves to be vexgoug /tev rjj d/M agr/qt, ICfjvrag rfy 0sw. 

Exactly in the same manner has the apostle gone on to explain 
owTCMpBvTtt in Col. ii. 12. In ver. 13 he adds, u You vexgovgin your 
offences .... evve^uotroiiiof, has he [God] made alive with him [Christ], 
having forgiven us all our offences.” 

There can be no real ground for question, then, that by 6wzrd<pr r 
,ary, in both eases, is meant for substance neither more nor less than 
by acretfavo^ev, vexgo/, &c. The epexegesis, added in botli cases, seems 
to make this quite plain. The reason why cwerd<pri t u,iv is used in 
Rom. vi. 4 and in Col. ii. 12 seems to be, that the language employed 
may be a full antithesis of the word resurrection , which is used in 
the corresponding part of the comparison. “You who wore buried 
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with Christ,” gives energy to the expression. A dead body would 
indicate that life had departed; but a body dead and buried , would 
indicate more thoroughly the entire removal of it. Such is the 
strong language, evidently to be taken in a figurative sense, which 
the apostle has here employed. 

(c) But my principal difficulty in respect to the usual exegesis of 
<rwtrd<pr,/j,sv is, that the image or figure of immersion , baptism , is, so 
far as I know, nowhere else in Scripture employed as a symbol of 
burial in the grave. Nor can I think that it is a very natural symbol 
of burial. The obvious import of washing with water, or immersing 
in water, is, that it is symbolical of purity, cleansing, purification. 
But how will this aptly signify" burying in the grave, the place of 
corruption, loathsomeness, and destruction ? 

( d ) Lastly, the reader can scarcely fail to remark, that the com¬ 
parison, as continued by the apostle through verses 5—9, is built 
wholly upon the idea of a death like to that of Christ, and not of a 
burial . The unity of the allegory or continued figure would be 
destroyed, then, by supposing that the principal circumstance in the 
mind of the apostle was the burial and not the death of Christ. 

For these reasons I feel inclined to doubt the usual exegesis of 
the passage before us, and to believe that the apostle had in view 
only a burying which is moral and spiritual; for the same reasons 
that he had a moral and spiritual (not a physical) resurrection in 
view, in the corresponding part of the antithesis. Indeed, what else 
but a moral burying can be meant, when the apostle goes on to say", 
We are buried with him [not by baptism only, but] by baptism INTO 
his death? Of course it will not be contended, that a literal 
physical bury ing is here meant, but only a moral one. And although 
the words into his death , are not inserted in Col. ii. 12 ; yet as the 
following verse there shows, they arc implied. In fact, it is plain 
that reference is here made to baptism , because, when that rite was 
performed, the Christian promised to renounce sin, and to mortify all 
his evil desires, and thus to die unto sin that he might live unto God. 
I cannot see, therefore, that there is any more necessary reference 
here to the modus of baptism, than there is to the modus of the 
resurrection. The one may as well be maintained as the other. 

I am aware, however, that some one may* say'; i I admit that burial 
with Christ has a moral sense, and only such an one ; but then the 
language in which this idea is conveyed (cvv£rd<pr lt a£v) y is evidently 
borrowed from the custom of immersion.’ In reply to this, I must 
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refer such an one to the considerations under (e) above. The pos¬ 
sibility of the usage I admit; but to show that the image is natural 
and obvious, and that it is a part of Scripture usage elsewhere, is what 
seems to be necessary in order to produce entire satisfaction to the 
mind of a philological inquirer. At any rate, I cannot at present 
think the case to be clear enough to entitle any one to employ this 
passage, with confidence, in a contest respecting the mode of baptism. 
In this general view of the subject I find Rciche to concur. 

V lva, in order that , to the intent that; which may refer to the inten¬ 
tion of mind in the individual who took baptism on himself, or the 
end which the nature of the case required to be kept in view. — A/a 
rtjg Sogtjg (= glorious presence , 2 . e. y glorious display of power, 

might, or majesty. The Hebrew W, might , power , is sometimes 
rendered S6%a by the Seventy; e. g. y Ps. lxviii. 35 (lxvii. 34). Is. xii. 
2. The idea really conveyed by 5/a ri jg So here, can be satisfac¬ 
torily explained, however, only by a reference to the Hebrew 
which was employed to designate the divine presence as being at¬ 
tended with a supernatural brightness or splendour. In the same 
sense was employed by the llabbinic writers; comp. Matt, 

xxviii. 3. Luke xxiv. 4, which seem to disclose that to which 5/a 
rrjg 66 ^ 9 is here refers. Bretschneider (Lex.) has rendered the phrase 
in Dei gloriam; by a liberty which 5/a before the Genitive does not 
seem to allow. A /a signifying on account of) for the sake of as an 
end or object, must have the Accusative after it; at least I have 
not been satisfied with any proof which I have seen, that it admits 
the Genitive in such a sense. Compare, as to sentiment, Col. ii. 12. 
Eph. i. 19. 

'Ufii7g t i. esyefitvng t for this latter word plainly must be added 
here, in order to make good the comparison commenced with r t ysfSri 
above.—’Rv xatvorqrt rijg £ ojqg ‘rtgiKarriGoj/Atv, we [being raised from the 
dead] should live a new life; i . e. } as we have been made like unto 
Christ in his death, so must we also in his resurrection, i. e. y we 
must, like him, live a new life after our resurrection. Kcuvornn r^g 
I regard as a Hebraistic form, in which the first noun supplies 
the place of the adjective. See Ileb. Gramm. § 440. b . See further 
explanations given in vcr. 11. 

It will occur to the distinguishing reader, at once, that the com¬ 
parison here instituted by the apostle, is not one in all respects of 
like with like. Christ died for sin, L e. y on account of it, in order 
to make expiation for it; the believer dies to sin, that is, he mor- 
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tifies and subdues it, he becomes more or fess insensible to its 
influence, or at least he successfully resists it. Christ had no sin of 
his own to mortify ; the believer’s dying consists in the mortification 
of his own sins. Even so it is with the resurrection. Christ rose 
physically from the dead: the believer, in the present life, rises 
spiritually from a state of moral death. Christ lived physically 
and naturally a new life; the believer lives spiritually and morally 
a new life. 

On the whole, this is one of those cases of comparison, which, not 
affording strict analogies throughout, can be brought to bear only 
in a general way, and will not stand the test of being urged into 
particulars. It were easy to bring many instances of the like nature 
from the Scriptures; but the attentive reader will of course observe 
them. Those who insist, in all cases, on exact similitudes through¬ 
out in comparisons, will find difficulty enough here; for nothing 
can be more evident, than that merely sonic general traits of simili¬ 
tude exist between the two cases. Christ.died for sin—a painful 
death ; the believer in dying to sin suffers pain and distress, he 
( crucifies the old man with his deeds:’ Christ died in order to 
destroy the power of sin; the believer, in becoming dead to sin, 
destroys its power or influence; Christ rose from the dead to live in 
wholly a new state; the believer who is quickened, must also live in 
a new state. Here the similitude ends: and here it should end, for 
the writer evidently did not design to push it any farther. Turretin, 
in speaking of ver. 4, says truly and forcibly: “Non tarn est 
argumentum directum . . . quam vivida atque elegans hujus argu- 
menti illustratio, et quasi pictura pro more orientalium hominum ac 
epecialiter Judaeorum, qui ejusmodi figuris atque emblematibus 
plurimum delectabantur.” 


CHAP. VI. 5—11. 


The main idea or essential features of the apostle’s comparison being thus introduced, lie now 
proceeds to expand the thought, and to present it in a variety of costume appropriate to 
the nature of the case, and serving to impress the whole upon the mind of the render. (1) 
We havo been intimately connected lit. grown unitedly), with Christ as to his death, 

i. e. t we have died in respect to sin, ns he died on account of it; ond consequently we must 
be like him as to rising from a state of deQth to a new life, ver. 6. (2) Our old man, t. c., 

our sinful passions and desires, is crucified, for the very purpose, that our bodies which incline 
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us to aln, should no more be subject to the power of Bin ; for (to carry the figure through), he who 
is dead, 1b freed from sin ; consequently we, being dead to sin, should be freed from its power, 
vers. 6, 7. (3) If then we arc in fact dead with Christ, i. e. t if we have died to sin as he died for 

It, we must believe of course that we shall live with him, i. e., live a new life, as he lived a new 
one ; for as Christ, when once risen from the dead, could no more be subject to the dominion of 
death (since he could die on account of sin but once), and as he now lives for ever a divine and 
heavenly life, so Christians must dio once for all to sin, i. e. t renounce it for ever, and live con¬ 
tinually unto God, ». e., live a holy and heavenly life, vers. 8—11. 

The reader will see that the same idea for substance is kept before the mind, through verses 
6—11. But he will also see, that there are shades of difference in the diction and method of 
illustration. Verse 5, for example, presents the simple idea in a genei'ic way of being connected 
with Christ as to his death and resurrection. Verses 6, 7, present the specific idea of crucifying 
our old man (as Christ was crucided), in order that being put to death, he might no more lead us 
to sin. Verses 8—11 present the geneial notion of dying and living with Christ, t. e., as he did, 
but with the accessory idea, that ns he died once for all, and can never die again, but lives for 
ever a new life, so we must, in dying to sin, die once for all, t. e., renounce it for ever, and ever 
live a new life. —How, then, (for such is the question implied at the close of all this), can Chris¬ 
tians continue in sin that grace may abound ? There is no foundation for such an objection to 
the doctrines of grace. 


(5) E/ yu% auupvTo/ if we have become homogeneous, if ice 

have become cognate . So <ru,apuro/ must be explained, if philology is 
to be our guide. 2-j/xpuro; and <ru,af appear to be synonymous ; and 
botli mean groion up together, sprung up together , and so (second¬ 
arily) intimately connected together , cognate, &c. Of the whole grain ? 
growing together in one field, the Greeks would say, It is gustos. 
The evident meaning here is for substance the same as ofioiog, like , 
homogeneous , i. e participating in, or intimately connected with, as 
to something. Therefore we may render, If we have become con¬ 
nected or homogeneous by a likeness in respect to his death , rou ^avdrou 
being the Gen. objecti , i. <?., the object in respect to which we have 
become like to Christ; or we may translate; if we have become cog¬ 
nate in the likeness of Ms death , the latter clause showing that in 
respect to which we have become cognate. The meaning is: If we 
have become dead to sin, as he died for sin ; then shall we in like 
manner live a new life, when risen from our [moral] death, as he 
lived a new one after his resurrection.’ There is no good founda¬ 
tion for the translation planted , as puw does not mean to plant , but 
to grow , spring up, become nascent l , &c. Besides, the nature of the. 
imagery here employed is obscured by such a version. 

Yiywansv, we have become and still are; the Perfect often has, as 
here, a continuativc sense, New Test. Gramm. § 125. Note 3. a. 
The reader will observe, that the sentence is conditional (e/ yd%) ; 
but as the Indie. Perf. is here used in the protasis, and the Ind. Fut. 
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in the apodosis, it is what is called a simple or absolute conditional 
proposition, in which the condition stated in the protasis is taken for 
granted, and the apodosis is then stated as designating a thing that 
is necessarily consequent; New Test. Gramm. § 129. a. 

’aXacc v.ai % then surely . ’ AXXa is concessive , i. e. y it implies that 

what precedes it is conceded ; and in this way it comes to stand in 
hypothetical sentences like the present, where deductions are made; 
although in mere simple conclusions of a logical nature, d\Xd is not 
employed. The real fact seems to be, that this formula implies an 
o'j fiovov hs before it, or some declaration which involves what amounts 
to this. So here, ‘ If . . . [then not so only] . . . but also , &c.’ 

’ AXkd of itself does not mean surely ; but standing in such a connec¬ 
tion as has just been pointed out, we may convey the meaning of 
aWa xai by then surely , or then at least or certainly . —The Fut. 
eao/^sOa may be regarded here as expressive of obligation ; for so the 
Fut. is not unfrcquently employed; e.g. s Matt. iv. 10. Luke iii. 10, 
12, 14. Judg. xiii. 13, 14 (Sept.) Deut. vi. 5 '(Sept.) Matt. xxii. 37, 
39. Lev. xix. 17, 18 (Heb. and Sept.) ; New Test. Gramm. § 125. 
Note 5. a. That the apostle does not mean here to argue merely 
that Christians should at some future period become alive to God, is 
clear from ver. 11 ; he means to inculcate the sentiment, that from 
and after their spiritual resurrection they are bound to be so. 

T dvatratw; depends on o/xo/w/xar/ implied. We should naturally 
expect the article rp before rijg dvati-dauz ; and usually it is inserted 
in such cases; but it is also often omitted ; see New Test. Gramm. 
§ 92. 1. h. 

(V Touro ytvu)fl'/.ovrsg y knowing tlds y i, e. y we acknowledge, concede, 
or consider as established, thus much, viz., what is immediately men¬ 
tioned in the sequel. It is equivalent to y/*Jj<rxo,<L$y yap. 

f O era Xaibg ri/xuv avOgojrroc, our old man y a phrase of Jewish origin, no 
doubt. Thus in the Talmud it is said of proselytes, that u they be¬ 
came as little children,” (Jemavoth. fol. 62. 1;) and they are also 
called a new creation nunn This serves to show, that 

when our Saviour spoke to Nicodemus of the necessity of being born 
again, and when Paul spake of him who is in Christ as being a new 
creature .. (r.aivri xrfot£) } there is no probability that the language em¬ 
ployed by them was unusual or strange among the Jews. The 
‘7ra\aib$ avOgurro; here seems plainly to mean the internal man , i. e. f the 
sinful desires and propensities which belong to us in a natural or 
unrenewed state. The epithet rratXaioq (old) is given, as designating 
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something in opposition to the new spiritual man which is put on in 
Christ Jesus. 

ZwicrraugutOT) is crucified as he [Christ] was , literally, is crucified 
with him . On the comparative meaning of gw in composition, see on 
6 vvird<pn(nv under verse 4. Meaning: i The sinful desires and pro¬ 
pensities of the natural man arc mortified and subdued in the Chris¬ 
tian, so that they will no longer have a predominant influence over 
his conduct.’ Not improbably the apostle, in choosing the word 
fuv£<rra-j0U)d7) here, might have an allusion in his mind to the painful 
and protracted struggle which every Christian must go through, in 
subduing his carnal desires. Certainly, the word is very significant, 
when viewed in this light. 

Kara tnight he deprived of efficiency , might be destroyed , 
i. e ., might be deprived of sinful vigour, power, life; might be ren¬ 
dered inefficacious as to sin, or be disabled from causing sin any 
more. 

To (rZ>/ia r?ji a/iagriotg, ( locus \'iexatus') y is explained by Hammond, 
Schocttgcn, Glass, Tholuck, and others, by referring it to the He¬ 
brew idiom; in which and tpa (substance and body) are often 
employed cither in a kind of superfluous manner, or (which is the 
more usual fact) in order to add intensity to the expression. Ex¬ 
plained in this manner the whole runs thus : c Our old man, i. e ., our 
carnal or natural man, is crucified as Christ was, in order that the 
substance or essence of our sinful passions might be destroyed.’ 

A more simple method still of interpreting to gu/icl r?jg a/iagr/ag, is 
that followed by many of the fathers, and not a few distinguished 
modern interpreters, viz., Hammond, Parseus, Hombergk, Wolf, 
Ileumann, Koppc, Flatt, Benecke, Reiche, &c. Theodoret says : 
rb zr\g a/xotgTiag, tfe^/pga OTixwg, a'-orri ij djuagria, i. £., periphrastically 
used for sin itself. So CEeumenius. The reason why Gupa is em¬ 
ployed seems to be, that the apostle wishes to carry through the 
metaphor that he had begun, by speaking of the crucifixion of our 
old man . A body only can be literally crucified ; in a representation 
where the language is to be figuratively interpreted, congruity of 
representation requires that this image should be preserved. Sin is 
personified, and represented as a monster with a body. Comp, the 
same figure of speech again in Col. ii. 11. As to any particular 
points of resemblance between a body and sin, such ns that a body is 
made up of many particular parts, and sin is in like manner very 
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various, &c., the nature of the comparison and its design do not 
admit them ; and they arc but poor conceits at the best. 

Bcza, Sender, Bohme, Bretschneider, Wahl, Tholuck, Ruckert, 
and some others, retain the literal sense of cro)/xa,and construe a/ia?r/a$ 
as qualifying it = sinful body, i. e., body practising sin, or causing 
sin, source of sin, &c. Such was the sense which I formerly gave it. 
And although this seems to be a justifiable meaning, if we compare 
Rom. vi. 12. viii. 13. vii. 23—25; yet I now view the other meaning 
as given above to be the more simple and obvious. Reiche contends 
strongly, that Paul never teaches the doctrine that the body is the 
seat or cause of sin; which, he moreover avers, must be metaphysi¬ 
cally untrue. But I am not able to make any important distinction 
between and erw/xa as used by him in respect to things of a moral 
nature; and that Paul every where uses as characterizing 

aarnal passions and desires, admits of no doubt. Moreover, how can 
we refuse to concede, that, emOu/x/aig auroo (sc. <rw/xaroc) in Rom. vi. 
12, too Zavarov in Rom. vii. 24, and erga? tig rou cwyarog in Rom. 

viii. 13, afford evidence that <rw/xa may be employed in the same way 
as Nor can I see why it may not be true, that our bodies, 

by their appetites and passions, may be the cause or means of our 
sinning as well and as truly as that the external world may be so. 
Sin, in a strict sense, is doubtless an act of the spirit or soul only: 
but the exciting cause need not be spiritual; and the body is often 
the instrument of acting out sin. 

The sense of totality , entirety , rb <rav t has also been given to cZ'iet 
here; but very ineptly. Carpzov renders it slave; and he appeals 
to similar usage among the Greeks, e. a, } in Rev. xviii. 13. But 
there seems no good reason why the word here should bear such a 
sense. 

To-j fir&STi bovXeveiv qfiac rfi ayapriq, that we should no more be 
servants to sin . Tou . . . bovXtvuv, instead of wore ^ouXeie/v; for in this 
latter way the Greeks usually express themselves. There are, in¬ 
deed, examples of such a use of roD before the Infinitive, even in 
classic Greek authors: see Buttmann’s Gr. Gramm. § 127. b. Anm. 1. 
But the frequency of this usage in the New Testament and Sep- 
tuagint in the sense of that 9 in order that , which must be assigned 
to rou in some of these eases, seems to have its basis in the use of \ 
before the Infinitive in Hebrew, where it may signify either design , 
object. , or end, event , consequence . For a full exhibition of this sub¬ 
ject, with abundance of examples of all the different shades of usage, 
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eee New Test. Gramm. § 138. 8. a. Winer’s Gramm. § 45. 4.— Tp 
apaoriu is still personified here. The meaning of the apostle is, that 
we should no longer obey our passions and appetites which lead us 
to sin. 

(7) This verse may be regarded as a kind of general maxim or 
truth, in regard to all such as die physically or naturally. The 
object of the writer is, to draw a comparison between the effects of 
natural death, and those of spiritual death ; the first causes men to 
cease from all actions, and of course from their transgressions; and 
by analogy we may conclude that the second, which is a death unto 
sin, will do as much. The maxim, in its physical sense, was proba¬ 
bly ^ proverbial one among the Jews. Thus in the Talmud, it is 
said; £t When a man dies, he is freed from the commands,” Tract . 
Nidda. Now what is said by the common proverb adduced by the 
apostle, in a physical respect (and correctly said in the sense in¬ 
tended to be conveyed), the apostle means to intimate will apply, in 
a spiritual respect, to one who is spiritually dead as to sin, i. e ., he 
must become free from its influence. His great object is to illustrate 
and enforce this point. The /a£ with which the proverb is intro¬ 
duced, is ydg ilhistrantis vel confirmantis. 

Bretschneider (Lex. 5/xa/ow) has proposed a singular exegesis: 
“ Qui morluus est, absolutus habendus est a pcena mortis, nimirum 
quum pocnam peccati (i. e descensum in Haden) jam tulerit.” IIow 
he who has gone down to Hades, and is there still, is freed a pana 
mortis , I do not perceive ; nor is this exegesis applicable to the case 
in hand, for the question here is not about freeing from the penalty 
of sin, but from its power; the apostle is now treating of sanctifica - 
lion, not of justification. On this last ground, moreover, the expo¬ 
sition of A1 ting, Wolf, Carpzov, and others, which gives to a#oOcivu>v 
here the sense of an expiatory death (by virtue of being like to Christ 
in his death, or else in accordance with the Jewish opinion that death 
is an expiation of alhoffences), and so makes fohixaiurat a wb r?j g ajuap- 
riag mean, 4 is acquitted from the penalty of sin/ must be rejected ; 
although other reasons might be urged against it. 

We may understand bidixaiurou, therefore, in the sense already 
intimated above, viz., freed, delivered from. Nothing is more com¬ 
mon in the writings of Paul than the use of d/aa/ow in the sense of 
acquitting, freeing, viz., from the sentence or penalty of the law, <£c. 
But here the idea seems to be more general, and is equivalent to that 
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conveyed by iXeuOefw, which i9 substituted in its room in verse 18 
below. Compare 1* Pet. iv. 1, 6 <7 Ta&ujv ev eaoxl, crwaura/ aaaflr/ag. In 
Sirach xxvi. 29, we read : ou bixaiuOyiasrai xd^Xog anb d/xasriag y a ped¬ 
lar will not be free from sin , meaning that in the course of his 
business he will almost of course be led to contract guilt. Reichc, 
however, retains the meaning of judicially acquitted or declared free, 
for bibntctrjiroLi. But he himself opposes the notion, that Paul here 
declares the o axoQavuv to be acquitted of the penalty of sin; for it 
is not the penalty here which is the question, but the power of sin, 
I do not understand, therefore, how he can adapt this sense of the 
word to the passage. 

Thus explained, verse 6 asserts the fact, that in case the old man 
is crucified, Christians can no more be engaged in the service of sin. 
Verse 7 enforces this declaration by a simile drawn from natural or 
physical death; viz., as he who is physically dead ceases from all 
action, and therefore from sin, so lie who is dead to sin (for this 
apodosis is implied) ceases from the practice of it. What is said 
literally of the one literal death, is said morally or spiritually of the 
other death which is of a moral nature. It hardly needs to be added 
here, that when the apostle speaks of natural death as freeing us 
from sin, he means from sinning here, in our present state and condi¬ 
tion. What may be the condition of the soul in a future world, is 
not here an object either of inquiry or of assertion. 

Glockler proposes a more simple interpretation and construction 
than the preceding. He reads thus : 6 arroOavwv [rfj ujuasrla] hbr/.aix 
rat x. r. X p ; supplying a/xa^rla from verse 2, and from what is implied 
in awtoravoudri and in verse 6. But he explains bebixaiur at 

of justification from sin; which is wholly inapposite here, as the 
question respects the power and not the penalty of sin. But if 
(with Chrysostom] we understand bsbixa/curai here as equivalent to 
dcnjXXaxra/ (is freed), then the mode of exegesis in question may well 
be admitted. The reasoning then would stand thus : (t We know 
that our old man must be put to death, in order that the power 
of sin may be destroyed, so that we may no longer be in subjection 
to it; for he who dies in this manner, i. e. f dies unto sin by crucifying 
the old man, will be freed of course from the power of sin.’ This 
is not mere tautology (as it has been called) but only appealing to 
the fact, that crucifying sin so as to become dead to it, must from 
the nature of the case free us from slavishly obeying it. In any 
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way of construing the passage, apaoria must here mean sin in its 
active sense, as personified and exercising power. It cannot mean 
penalty of sin; for that is not here the subject of discussion. 

(8) In order to understand the nicer shades of the apostle’s dis¬ 
course here, the reader must cast his eye back upon verse 5—7, and 
re-survey the course of thought, which is this: ‘ We are dead with 
Christ, and we shall live with him [in the sense explained above] ; 
for if wc arc made like him in the first respect, then vve must be in 
the second. That such must be the case, follows from the fact that 
our"b&£ man is crucified, and we are thus freed from the power of sin 
and can no longer serve it.’ Yers. 5—7 are therefore merely an illus¬ 
tration or confirmation of ver. 4; and accordingly si ya% and o 
the usual signs of clauses added for such a purpose, here make their 
appearance. But ver. 8 commences with an u 6s, the latter of which 
here developes one of the nicer shades of meaning. Ae is not unfre- 
qucntly employed as a continuativc of the discourse; and particularly 
where the theme before introduced is resumed, and something added 
by way of illustration or confirmation ; in which case we may call it 
6 s resumptions . Here the apostle resumes the sentiment of ver. 4 
(Turretin and Tholuck say of ver. 5, overlooking the confirman- 
tis of ver. 5), for the sake of adding a new circumstance by way of 
establishing his position, viz., that as Christ died but once and thence¬ 
forth lives for ever a new life, so the believer dies once for all to sin 
when he truly dies to it; consequently he must ever after live a new 
life, and no more practise sin as he once did. 

E/ 6 s avotiavousv x. r. ; i. e ., if we die unto sin, as he died for it; 
for so vers. 4, 5 seq. lead us of course to interpret this.—2v£jj<7o,ue v 
avTtji, we shall live with him, or rather, like him we also shall live . 
See on guv in composition, in the remarks on ver, 4. Origen, Chry¬ 
sostom, Theodoret, Grotius, Heumann, Sender, Flatt, and others, 
have contended that Gvfyooptv refers to future glory in another 
world; and ltciche contends strongly for this exegesis. But the lat¬ 
ter part of vers. 4, 5, 11, makes conclusively against it. The simple 
sentiment is as before, viz., that ‘as Christ died and rose again, so 
the Christian (in a inoral sense) dies and rises again ; as Christ lives 
a new life, so does lie.’ If it be objected that this is repetition or 
tautology , the answer is, that the sentiment of the preceding verses is 
indeed resumed here, but it is for the purpose of adding a new circu in¬ 
stance as evidence of what had been affirmed, viz., that Christ died 
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once for all, and so the Christian must die once for all to ein, t. e.,he 
can no more resume the practice of it. 

(9) E idort; on is employed here in the same way as roZro y/vuxrx ovn; 
in ver. 6, and for the same purpose, viz., as prefatory to the introduc¬ 
tion of matter that was confessedly obvious and true. This form of 
speech is equivalent to saying : ‘ What I have now asserted must be 
true, inasmuch as you know this or that to be true from which my 
position is a plain and necessary deduction.’ 


Ojx'cti dies no more , i. e., win never more die. The wmole 

force of the illustration hangs on these two words ; for in these con¬ 
sists the additional matter which the apostle introduces.—Oavaro; 
.... xvgisvet, death has no more dominion over him; a repetition of 
the preceding thought in different language, in order to give it inten¬ 
sity. It is as much as to say, 4 Christ will die no more, for death 
has no longer any power over him.’ As to the sentiment here and 
in ver. 10, comp. Heb. ix. 25—28. x. 11—14. One is strongly 
tempted to believe, that the same hand traced all these passages, 
from the peculiar shade of sentiment which is found in them. They 
mutually illustrate and confirm each other. 

(10) "O yai . . , . for in that he died on account of sin once 

for all f , or only once. The construction of o (neuter pronoun here) 
is rather unusual in the New Testament; comp. Gal. ii. 20 for an 
example of a somewhat similar nature. For its use in the classics, 
sec Matth. Gramm. II. 894. Like the corresponding Latin quod 
thus placed, it means in respect to this , viz., in respect to that which 
is immediately subjoined; which here is dTetiave. The sense o thus 
absolutely used is the same as xa<T o .—Tug illustrantis vel confrmant’s, 
the verse being designed to confirm the preceding affirmation. 

T f u^LtLoricL a e ret)avev, he died to sin . But “ he who knew no sin,” 
could not die to sin in the sense that sinful men do. The use of 


the Dative, in order to signify on account of for the sake of is not 
strange; Furip. Androm. v. 334, refor,xa rf cjj Suyary I die for the 
sake of your daughter . The Dativus causce vel occasionis also is 
not unfrequent, e . g., Rom. xi. 20, 30 (see N. T. Gramm. § 106. 5). 
This might be applied to the expression before us, in case it stood 
alone, in the following way, viz., Christ died on account of the sins of 
men, i. e ., they were the occasion of his death, and he died in order 
to expiate them. But then we could not well interpret If, ry 0£p 
which follows, in like manner; and therefore we cannot admit this 
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solution. The true solution, after all, seems to be the general prin¬ 
ciple of the Dative, which is designed to express an object to which 
the action of the verb stands related, but not the object on which it 
directly terminates. This last is marked by the Accusative case 
after transitive verbs. Here the dying expressed by uvsdavev bears 
a relation to rij d t ua^ria. This is designated by the Dative of this 
noun. But what the kind of relation is, the Dative docs not of itself 
designate. This must be gathered from the context, or from the 
nature of the case. And here the sense requires us to construe Christ’s 
dying to sin, as meaning that he died in order to diminish its power 
or influence (Vat. incommodi as the grammarians express themselves 
in such a case).—’ E <puxa% t lit. for once; but the meaning is, as we say 
in English, once for all; comp. Heb. ix. 12. x. 10. 

"O 1$ rfi Qtf), but in respect to his living , he lives to God. 
As this clause is an antithesis of the former, so the Dative here is an 
antithesis of the one there employed; for here it is a species of the 
Dativus commodi (as grammarians call it), the meaning being evi¬ 
dently that ‘Christ lives to the honour and glory of God.’ This in¬ 
deed he always did ; but not in that high and peculiar sense which 
is meant in reference to his state of exaltation. For such a sense 
of the Dative, and in a like case, comp. Horn. xiv. 6—8. See also 
2 Cor. v. 13. Matt. iii. 16. Luke i. 55. xix. 21. The case in Luke 
xx. 38, ffdvng yu% aurfi Zfxnv, resembles the present one in form, but 
not in sense, inasmuch as aOrp (sc. 0ew) appears to mean by him. 
The o (neuter pronoun) is construed here as in the first clause of the 
verse. ‘ 

Chrysostom and Theophylact paraphrasa_rp 0zf> by iv rfi duva/xei 
rou 0i6u; which spoils the sense in the present connection. CEcu- 
menius says : u He lives by his divine naturewhich is equally in¬ 
apposite. The Dativus commodi is, therefore, the preferable prin¬ 
ciple. So Demosthenes : oux a/V^uvovra/ ^uvregy they are not 

ashamed , who live for the advantage of Philip . Quinctil. (IX. 2), 
Mater . . . quse mihi vixit. 

(11) Now follows the comparison of the members with the head. 
O vtoj xal .... ©*£, in like manner you also must count yourselves 
dead to sin y but alive to God . For the sense of vsxgoug rjj diha^ria, see 
on verse 2 above.— Z covrag rfi ©e£, has here a meaning like to that 
in the preceding verse. Comp. Eph. ii. 5. Col. iii. 1. Eph. iii. 20, 

The principal difficulties in respect to verses 1—11, arc (1) That 
the comparison in verses 10, 11, between Christ and believers, will 
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not hold in the same sense. But on this I have already remarked 
under verse 4. (2) That Christ lived to God , in the sense here sup¬ 
posed to be asserted, before his resurrection as well as after it. 
£ How then,’ it is asked, ‘ can the apostle be supposed to assert what 
would imply that it was only after his resurrection that he lived to 
God ?’ The answer to this is virtually exhibited in the context. 
The apostle has said that Christ died to sin , once for all; death has 
no more dominion over him . Now as his living to God is placed in 
antithesis to this, the necessary implication is, that he lives to him 
in such a way as to have no more concern with suffering and sorrow 
on account of sin, he lives to him in a state that is new, and the 
happiness of which is not interrupted by sin. In like manner be¬ 
lievers are to become dead to 6in, i. e to be unaffected by its solici¬ 
tations, and to be alive to God, i. e. devoted in heart and life to the 
honour and glory of God, or to live in a state in which God (and 
not sin) shall be the chief object of all their regard. All this is 1o 
be attained h X. y lr,<sov, through Jesus Christ , for this' is the only 
name given under heaven among men, whereby we can attain to 
such a happy condition. Or the sense may be, and from the well 
known idiom of Paul probably is : ‘ you, being in Christ Jesus 
must count yourselves as living to God, &c/—T£ Kvfty r t fiZi\ is con¬ 
sidered by Knapp, Griesbach, and Koppe, as being spurious. It 
matters nothing to the sense of the passage in general, whether it 
be received or rejected. 

(12) Ojv, therefore , i. e ., all this being true which I have said, it 
follows that sin ought not to reign, <£c.—B aat^rj'sru), reign , predomi¬ 
nate , have rule; see on verse 17.—Tw ipuv cu>fiar/, in your mor¬ 
tal body . The word has given occasion here to a variety of 

exegeses. The reason why the apostle calls the body Svtj-ov, mortal 
exposed to deaths seems to be, that he may present in an impressive 
manner the sin and folly of permitting the lusts and passions of a 
frail , perishable body, to have dominion over the soul. The ground 
why he speaks of the body as the scat of reigning sin, is that its 
passions and lusts have great influence in leading men to sin. It 
is evident that euga, 6v here is equivalent to eavrov; in verse 13, 
and to v/muv in verses 14,1G ; excepting that the representation is, as 
has been suggested, rendered more impressive by this designation. 
2 ujfLci is often employed in Greek, as a designation of the whole per- 
son , C.g., yjvatxuv xctl Kou'duv au/xara, Jos. Antiq. XI. 3. 10; SO xura. 
coofLc/.) man by man ; and so the Latin corpus. But in the passage 
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before us I cannot doubt that the apostle means to designate the 
bodxj as the seat of carnal passions and lusts. Comp, with the senti¬ 
ment here, Rom. vii. 5, 23, 24. viii. 3, 6, 7. See also the remarks 
on rb Capa rrjg afiaorlag, verse 6 above. 

e ig rb vnaxoveiv .... aurou, i. e ., let sin not have such predominance 
as to yield obedience to its dictates. There seems to be a tacit 
acknowledgment in the form of this expression, that sinful appetites 
are not extinguished in the believer; he must keep them in subjec¬ 
tion, but he does not wholly extinguish them. Fact accords with 
this. The enemy is taken captive, but not absolutely slain. 

'fhe text varies in the latter part of this verse; the Receptus 
reading avrp iv raTg eWu/zA/g avrou; which is wholly omitted in Clar., 
Germ., Ambros., Faustin.; rejected by Griesbach, Koppe, andTho- 
luck : and suspected by Vater and Flatt. T a?g Emdu/iiaig aurou is 
supported by many MSS., versions, and fathers, and received by 
Bengel, Knapp, Lachmann, and others. A vrjj simply, in the place 
of this, is supported by several MSS., D., E., F., G., Clar., and some 
of the fathers, and admitted by Mill. There are some other varieties 
of reading; e. g. y a yr£), aurou, a uryv, ev avrj), and aurtjg. Reiclie thinks 
the whole clause was originally omitted, and that the varieties have 
arisen from efforts to supply a seeming deficiency by conjecture. It 
is a mere question of lower criticism. The sense is not materially 
varied by any of the readings. 

(13) TLagtcrdvire, proffer, give us , devote , afford . means liter¬ 

ally, the members of the body; which, however, here designate the 
whole man . This verse, then, is only a virtual repetition of the 
preceding one, in different language and forthe sake of intensity.— 
"OffXa here, as Reiche thinks, should be rendered (as usual) armour; 
because sin is represented as a king, and compelling us to his service. 
But idea of contest is not the predominating one here; and therefore 

a may more appropriately be rendered instruments. The article 
is omitted before it, although in apposition with rd see N. T. 
Gramm. § 89. 6. Or it may be construed ns following that under¬ 
stood. — Tj? dfia^ria connects with fin raoufravere give not up to sin , 
t. c.y to sinful lust or desire, or to the service of sin, your members 
ns instruments of iniquity , i. e., as instruments of doing that which is 
sinful. 

To/ ©e£ being arranged immediately after rraoacrncan here, shows 
that rp dfiafrict in the clause above is to be construed in like manner. 
—ex vexguv tyvrag, as alive from the dead y i. e. y as raised from the 
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dead ; comp. Eph. ii. 1, 5. The ground of this figurative language 
id easily discovered in verses 3—11. That moral life and death are 
here meant, the reader scarcely needs to be reminded. 

Ra/ rd /j,eX7} ['rcLPaffrrjffure] . ... rw 0£u>, [give tip] to God your 
members as instruments of righteousness ; viz. as instruments of 
doing that which is lawful and right. Tw 0e£ is construed here by 
some as a JJativus commodi y in the following manner, viz., for God , 
i. e. } for the glory and honour of God. Tholuck prefers this con¬ 
struction. But analogy with the preceding clause seems plainly to 
require a different one, viz., such as I have given in the translation 
above. 

(14)' ' Afiaorta yug .... yvpecan, for sin shall not have dominion 
over us. The yd% here makes no little difficulty ; yet commentators 
in general have passed it by, without even noticing it. The most 
simple method of accounting for it is, that the apostle assigns that 
which is said in ver. 14, as a reasonable and proper ground of the 
commands given in verses 12, 13. If it be true that Christians are 
under grace , and that therefore they will be enabled to subdue sin, 
then is this a good reason why they are exhorted and commanded to 
do so. That the sense of the verse is prediction, promise (and not 
simply command or obligation), I must believe, with the great body 
of commentators, t. g. y Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Theodoret, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, Calviu, Tholuck, Riickert, Rciche, &c. It 
was as true under the law as it is under grace , that men were obli¬ 
gated not to sin; and therefore an expression of mere obligation here 
seems to be fairly out of question. So far as the Fut. tense is itself 
concerned it is susceptible of such an interpretation; for the Fut. 
may predict , or express obligation ; but it never can express mere 
physical possibility. Prediction is here the only consistent sense 
for it. 

Ou ydg tare . . . , %ag/v, for ye are not under law but under grace ; 
an expression much contested, and not unfrequently misunderstood. 
The simple meaning seems to me plainly to be: c Ye are not under a 
legal dispensation, but a gracious one.’ This is a general proposition 
and one which the reader will hardly be able to understand, without 
reading the remainder of this chapter and also chapters vii. viii. 
By so doing he will see, that the apostle means to assert the incom¬ 
petency of the law to furnish the requisite means for the sanctification 
oft’ e sinner in his present condition. See in particular vii. 1— 5, 
9— 11. viii. 3, 4. Tbe confidence of Paul that sin would not have 
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dominion over Christians, was wholly reposed in the grace proffered 
by the gospel. He well knew that no strictness of precept, no 
authority of law, no sanctions of it however awful, would effectually 
deter men from sin. lie has shown in chap, vii., that the law, in¬ 
stead of doing this, is even the occasion of the sinner’s being plunged 
into deeper guilt and condemnation than he would otherwise be. 
How then can it deliver cither from the power and penalty of sin ? 
It can do neither. The latter of these he has abundantly shown, in 
chaps, i.—iv. The former is what he now designs to assert, and what 
lie goes on to illustrate and confirm. 

To say, with some commentators, that vrrb v6(lov refers only to the 
ceremonial law, would be to give the passage a sense frigid and in¬ 
ept. Where, in all the sequel down to the end of chap. viii. is there 
any thing which reminds us that the discussion here has relation 
merely to the ceremonial law? Does not chap. vii. 5—25 most fully 
contradict such a view of the subject? The law there discussed is 
not only u holy and just and good,’* but it is the internal moral law, 
the vbfio; too vcog (verse 23), it is a v6fj,oz ^vtvjtiarr/iog (verse 14). 

‘But how can it be true, that Christians are not under the law? 
The Saviour did not come to abolish the moral law; nay, he came 
that it might be fulfilled (Matt. v. 17, 18); how then can it be said 
that wc are not under the moral law ?’ 

My answer is, that this is not designed to be said. Every expres¬ 
sion of such a nature as the one under examination, is of course to be 
understood according to the circumstances and intention of the writer. 
Paul had to do with Jew ish legalists . And w f Iiat was their doctrine ? 
It was, that salvation was attainable by legal obedience, not in the¬ 
ory only, but in an actual and practical w f ay, i. e., as a matter of fact. 
It was, moreover, that the lavv, by its precepts, its restraints, and its 
penalties, was an adequate and effectual means of sanctification. The 
first part of this scheme the apostle has overthrown in chaps, i.—iv.; 
the last part he is now employed in overthrowing.—IIow he does this 
the reader may see, by reperusing the illustration of the general 
course of thought prefixed to the present chapter. 

Now' that Christians are not under the law, either as an actual, 
effectual, adequate means of justification or sanctification, is true. 
If they are so, their case is utterly hopeless; for ruin must inevitably 
ensue. That they are not so, the apostle asserts in the verse under 
consideration. And from the sequel of his remarks (vi. 15—viii. 39), 
it is plain that this is all w hich he means. What can be plainer, than 

T 
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that the moral law as precept, is altogether approved and recognized 
by him? See chap. vii. 12—14. Nay, so far is the apostle from 
pleading for abolition or repeal of moral precept, that he asserts 
directly (viii. 3, 4), that the gospel is designed to secure obedience 
to these precepts ; which the law itself was unable to do. 

It is then from the law viewed in this light, and this only, viz., as 
inadequate to effect the sanctification and secure the obedience of 
sinners, that the apostle here declares us to be free. Who can ob¬ 
ject to this? Or if any one should object, how is he to answer the 
arguments which the apostle has adduced in the sequel, in order to 
confirm his declaration ? 

Let no one, then, abuse this declaration, by imagining that it in 
any measure affords ground to believe, that Christians are freed from 
obligation to obey the precepts of the moral law. What is the 
divine law but a transcript of the divine will? And are not Chris¬ 
tians to be conformed to this? Is not all the law summed up in 
these two declarations : “ Thou shalt love the Lord with all thine 
heart; and thy neighbour as thyself!” And are Christians absolved 
from loving God and their neighbour? If not, then this part of the 
subject stands unembarrassed by any thing which the apostle has 
said in our text or context. Indeed, when rightly viewed, there is 
no ground at all for embarrassment, 

I will only suggest in addition, that ucro implies that Chris¬ 
tians are placed in a condition or under a dispensation of which grace 
is the prominent feature ; grace to sanctify as well as renew the 
heart; grace to purify the evil affections; grace to forgive offences 
though often repeated, and thus to save from despair, and to excite 
to new efforts of obedience. Viewed in this light, there is abundant 
reason for asserting, that Christians, under a system of grace, will 
much more effectually throw off the dominion of sin, than they 
would do if under a mere law dispensation. 

(15) T/ ouv . . . . ■ What then? Shall ice sin , because wc 

are not under the law but under grace ? ?. 6., What shall we say to 
this ? viz., to what he had been declaring. Shall we conclude that 
one may sin, &c. ? The first impression made by the declaration of 
the apostle, we might easily suppose, would lead the legalists to such 
a conclusion. i Is not the law,’ he would ask, ‘ holy? Does it not 
forbid all sin ? And does not grace forgive sin? How then can grace 
restrain sin?’ That is, why may we not sin, if we are under grace 
merely and not under the law ? But this question the apostle fol- 
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lows with a /*?) ytmro\ and he then goes on to illustrate and confirm 
the important truth which he had uttered in verse 14. Comp, 
verse 1. 

(16) Oix olhaTt; Know ye not ? L e. } I take it for granted that ye 
know and believe. The reader will not fail to mark how often the 
apostle introduces this and the like expressions, as a preface to matter 
which he knows is well understood, and to which he expects assent 
will be given by those whom he addresses; see rovro ytvuxsxovn; verse 
6, and si dors; verse 9. 

'Or/ f . . .. vrroLxoviTs, that to whomsoever ye give up yourselves as 
servants hound to obey } ye arc the servants of him whom ye obey . 
AouXoug tig brraxor}v means servants unto obedience , i. e ., servants bound 
to obey, devoted to obedience; tig before the Accusative denotes 
purpose, object, intention, obligation. AoCXo/ Im, i. <?., when you 
have once given up yourselves to any one as bov\oug tig vcraxojjk, you 
are no longer your own masters or at your own disposal; you have 
put yourselves within the power and at the disposal of another mas¬ 
ter. If the reader will call to mind the extent of a master’s power 
over his slave or servant in the days of Paul, he will perceive the 
unusual strength of the expressions here. 

11 Hroi ajiagriag .... dixcuocvvoiv, whether of sin iinto death , or of 
obedience unto justification ; i. e ., ye are servants when once ye have 
given yourselves up either to sin or to righteousness. If ye give up 
yourselves as servants of sin, then you must expect the consequence 
to be death : for “the wages of sin is death,” ver. 23. Once devoted 
to sin, and continuing to be so, you cannot avoid the end of it, which 
is death. But if you are the servants of that obedience which is 
unto justification f i. e ., which is connected with justification, which 
ends in it, then you may expect eternal life (£wjjv uiwiov, ver. 22). 
The argument intended to be urged by these representations is, that 
when the Christian has once given himself up as the servant of grace 
he will of course, if sincere, yield obedience to its dictates; and these 
are such as will lead tig dixaioauvriv, to justification . That such is the 
meaning of the last phrase here, seems to me quite clear from its 
being the antithesis of tig Sakarok. Why the construction of theefl 
passages should have been a matter of so much dissension and doubt 
among commentators as it has been, I do not see. When I compare 
the very explicit epexegeeis of the whole in vers. 21, 22, where 
a/wwoK is substituted for dtxaioauvriv in ver. 16, all seems to be plain and 
easy. Yet if the reader will consult even the commentaries of Tholuck 
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and Flatt, he will find himself unable (at least I have been so), to 
make out an explicit opinion from either. There is, indeed, a little 
doubt about the genuineness of the reading tig Sdvarov, inasmuch as 
Codd. D., E., the Syriac version, and two or three Codd. minusc. 
omit it. Yet, on the whole, no substantial doubt remains that we 
should admit it. Then what is there so strange and difficult in the 
contrast here ? Paul says we must be the servants of him to whom 
we devote ourselves, we must go where and when he bids; and this 
holds true, he adds, whether we apply it to our being the servants of 
sin, which will lead us to death, i. e., condemnation, or to our being 
the servants of that obedience which is connected with or leads to 
justification, i. e., pardon, acquittal from the penalty of the law. How 
can di/.aioauvj ]f here mean holiness, uprightness , when viraxoi itself ne¬ 
cessarily implies this very idea? What is an obedience which leads 
to righteousness? Or how docs it differ from righteousness itself, 
inasmuch as it is the very act of obedience which constitutes righte¬ 
ousness in the sense now contemplated? Then, moreover, the con¬ 
trast here with Zavarov does not seem to leave any room for doubt, 
fvliat the meaning must be. The sentiment is 1 Fearful as the con¬ 
sequences of sin are, when you are it3 servants you must follow its 
dictates. But on the other hand, the obedience which you yield to 
grace, is a joyful, glorious service, ending in eternal life.’ How 
Beiche can maintain that nothing more than physical death with its 
terrors is meant, when it is placed in opposition to here 

and to aiuivtov in ver. 22, I am unable to see. But having once 

taken this ground in regard to v. 12, he seems to feel the inconsis¬ 

tency of retreating here. Quvarcv means condemnation or sentence 
of death; and 6ixaio<s-jv?]v t acquittal , justification, sentence of acquittal. 
llow Beiche could render the latter holiness, when he compared 
verse 22, I do not perceive. 

(17) xdgig 5= . .. . bidayfi;, but thanks be unto God that ye were 

the servants of sin , but have become obedient from the heart to that 

model of doctruie in which ye have been instructed . Such is the literal 
translation. But the nature of the case is sufficient to show, that 
the apostle’s thanks to God are not designed to have a special bear¬ 
ing on fa dovAoi rijs ci/iagriag. In view of the whole case, viz., that 
they once were the servants of sin, but now are devoted to Christian 
obedience, Paul thanks God, as well he might, for * there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ But to say that he thanks 
God with special reference to the fact that they were sinners, and 
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because they were so, would be saying what contradicts not only the 
whole strain of Paul’s epintles, but all the Bible. Besides, the mean¬ 
ing of ire here plainly is, that i ye once were but no longer are/ z. e. y 
that having once been so they have ceased to be so. Thus in Latin: 
Fuit Ilium ; fuimus Troes. 

It has been proposed here to render ort although ; but, first, there 
is no adequate authority for such a translation; secondly, the present 
construction of the sentence requires on as rationem reddens in 
respect to XH l * and the (but) after 6<r»jxou<rarf indicates 

that ort in the preceding clause retains its usual sense. The true 
solution of the difficulty consists in taking the whole phrase together; 
for then a meaning is conveyed, which might well excite the mind 
of the apostle to gratitude. 

‘ Tat? x&u care ds lx xa^S/as, but ye have heartily or sincerely become 
obedient The apostle means to express his cheering confidence in 
the reality of their devotednees to the cause of Christ, which they 
professed to love ; and this seems tome to be all that he here means 
to express. Tholuck says, however, that tWzjxoiWre joined with lx 
xagdlag, ‘is designed to render conspicuous the idea of the free will 
with which the sinner first came to Jesus and received pardon.* 
Was it true, then, that Jesus first sought the sinner, or the sinner 
him ? Do we “ love him because he first loved usor is it the 
reverse? That the sinner was “willing,” I doubt not; but that he 
was “ made willing in the day of God’s power,” seems to be equally 
plain. Does not “God work in us both to will and to do ?” 

E/’f ov . . . . hbayrif* The construction here has given much 
trouble to critics. It need not have done so ; for uwaxovu may govern 
the Accusative as well as the Dative; see examples of the Accusative 
in Prov. xxix. 12. Deut. xxi. 18. It may also govern the Genitive; 
e. Deut. xxi. 20. xxvi. 14, 17, et al. saepe. The Dative after it, 
however, is most common. We may then construe thus: v^xooffan 
ru-Tov 6tda%Tis .... etg ov <ira gado0?jre. E/f with the Accusative very 
frequently follows vaga&tdufLt, although the simple Dative is the most 
usual. But here the Dative would not give the sense —into which 
ye have been initiated , or in respect to which ye have been instructed . 

A second way of solving the grammatical construction, is by 
attraction . The noun, as all grammarians of course know, is almost 
as often attracted to the case of the pronoun, as the pronoun is to 
that of the noun. The former we may suppose to be the case here, 
so that rwov is written for vu-ru, which latter would be the more 
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usual construction after inraxouw. Why Tholuck, Flatt, and others, 
should prefer the forced construction here, i'Tnjxouffars ug t-jkov og Kaet- 
6607 ) v/m 7 v 9 I do not see. They do not seem to have adverted to the 
fact, that biraxovw may take the simple Accusative after it, as shown 
above. Even Reiche has overlooked this. 

That ufl'jjxoutfaTE, in the second clause here, corresponds to ^te doZ/.ti 
in the first, is plain. The apostle might have used i 6 o\j\u) 0 r,r 6 in the 
room of it; but u'Trnxouffan corresponds better to the phraseology of 
the preceding verse. 

Tutov didayfjg, model of doctrine ; ruvcg, model , form , example , <&c. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 20, {Mogtp&xng T7jg yvuxfecog ; 2 Tim. i. 13, iirroT-jrz'Mffi; 
vyiaivovruv \6yuv. In the classics also such expressions occur; e . a., 
Jambl. Vita Pythag. C. 16. He had r^g cra/OEUtfewg o rurrog roinvny;, 
such a model of instruction, and looking to this, &c.; lb. c. 23, 
“For the sake of rendering more conspicuous riv tvkov r^g 5/5a<rxaX/a;.’ 
Bretschneider (Lex. ru-rog) gives the meaning of rlrrov 6i6ayfig here, by 
doctrina animis vestris insculpta , meaning that rucrov should be ren¬ 
dered impression; a sense which might receive some countenance 
from s/j,<purov Xoyov in James i. 21, but which, however, cannot be 
maintained as Pauline, after weighing the examples in Rom. ii. 20. 
2 Tim. i. 13.—’Ex xaohiag means willingly, heartily , sincerely . Ylapt- 
56Qr}re refers to the fact that they had been taught of God, or taught 
of the apostles. I see no good reason, how ever, why the idea may 
not include both, and so generally designate all the right teaching 
which they had received. 

(18) ’EXeuOeguOsvreg . . . a/xagriag, being freed from sin , z. e ., from 
a state of bondage to sin, from being the servants of sin. This was 
effected, when they u passed from death unto life,” from “ the 
bondage of Satan to enjoy the liberty of the children of God.” Then 
it was also, that they became the Lord’s ; they became so ix xaodiag . 
Being “ bought with a price,” they held themselves, in their new 
state, to be under obligation to “ glorify God with their bodies and 
with their spirits which are his which is expressed by eSojAw^s-e rji 
dtxouoffuvT ).— The 6t in this verse is continuative , i. e ., it means then or 
moreover . 

It is easy to see, that verses 17, 18, do not advance the argument 
of the apostle. They are not designed for this purpose; but only for 
the Bake of making an impression on the minds of his readers. He 
intends to show them, that they have a personal interest in wliat he 
says, and indeed that they are themselves examples of what he is 
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declaring. To the like purpose are the declarations in verses 19, 20. 
Verse 18 may indeed be viewed as an appeal ad hominem: ‘Ye, 
brethren, are no more the servants of sin; how then can you any 
longer continue to obey its dictates? Ye have become the servants 
of righteousness; and of course you must obey its dictates, i. e. y live 
a life of holiness/ 

(19) y AvQguivrivov X'tyw seems to be equivalent to xar uvQgtotfov Xsyoj, 
iii. 5; i. e. y l speak as men are accustomed to speak , viz., I use such 
language as they usually employ in regard to the affairs of common 
life. So the classic Greek authors say in the like sense, uvOpuk/vo; 
Xeyu or avQgwjrtfcog X'eyu; see Aristoph. Ranse, 1090. Vespas, 1174. 
Strato in Athenseus, Deipnos. Tom. Ill lib. IX. 29. So also the 
Latins; as Petronius, Satyr, c. 50, Saepius poetice quam humane lo- 
cutus es. Cicero, de Divinat. II. 64, fiominum more dicere. The 
apostle means to say, that in speaking of the subject under consider¬ 
ation, he uses language borrowed from common life, which may be 
easily understood. The reason of this he now pi'oceeds to assign. 
I consider the declaration in dvO^vivov Xeyoo as referring to what pre¬ 
cedes and also to what follows; and consequently only as a paren¬ 
thesis thrown in between the members of a sentence ; for in reality 
verses 18, 19 make but one sentence, as the causal particle yap 
shows. 

Aid . . . . v/auiv, because of the weakness of your fleshy i. e. y be¬ 
cause of the feebleness or imperfection of your spiritual knowledge, 
or of your ability to comprehend me, which, is occasioned by the 
flesh, i. e.y the carnal part, having so great an influence. Or rrjg 
oagxbe vpuv rnay, like the Hebrew "^3, be used by way of periphrasis, 
merely to indicate your own selves . Or d<sOhuuv may be used here 
(as aadevav is in Romans v. 6) for moral weakness. So Beza and 
others; but this is an improbable sense; for the apostle does not 
here speak in the tone of chiding . The expression in 1 Cor. iii. 1 , 
seems to afford aid sufficient to make the matter plain: “ I could 
not speak to you as weviMarixoTg but as ca^xixoTg ;” which latter word 
is immediately explained by the epexegetical clause, dg d?j mag tv X § I. 
Arp. So then the ao8eveia rjjg <xa§x6g may be regarded as indicating (if 
I may thus speak) the feeble or infantile state of spiritual knowledge 
among the Romans; and to adapt himself to this, the apostle had 
made use of the familiar phraseology which the context exhibits. 
In giving this construction to da&ivsiav rqg <ragx,bg u/awv, we must regard 
rijc aagx6( as Gen. causes vel auctoris; so that the sense is: ‘The 
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weakness which the flesh or carnal part occasions, viz., the inability 
to comprehend language of a higher and more difficult nature, which 
had been occasioned by their fleshly passions and appetites. 

“rurvsg ydg . . . . avo/x/av, for as ye have given up your members to 
be the servants of impurity and iniquity , for the sake of iniquity . 
The ydg here may seem, at first view, to be rather difficult of ex¬ 
planation. But the simple ground of it is to be found in the im¬ 
plied sentiment: ‘ Ye must now be the servants of righteousness, for 
as, &c/ That is, i Ye must be servants of righteousness, if you 
would act consistently; for when you served sin you engaged ac¬ 
tively in its service, and so it must be when you serve righteous¬ 
ness/ 

Td /xeXTj iy-iw^is equivalent to <r£/xa in verse 12. It is resum¬ 
ing the diction of verse 13. The ground of the usage is, that our 
members are the instruments actually employed either in the service 
of sin or righteousness. They are our instrumental agents.—AoDXa 
is here an adjective, 60 DA 05 -73 -ov, comp. Wisd. xv. 7.— Tf\ dxadagffla xa) 
rjj avo/xiq, Dat. commodi , at least a species of it.— Eig rfa avc/xiav for 
the purpose of iniquity , t. e., of doing iniquity, of committing sin. 

O'jru vvv . . . . ayiacrjiov, so now give up your members to be the 
servants of righteousness , for the sake of holiness .— E/V dy/ao'/xov 
stands here without the article, although we have in the antithesis 
tig rrj v dvo/itav. But this is one of those cases in which the writer 
may insert or omit the article, without any important difference of 
meaning in his discourse. Abstract and monadic nouns allow this 
liberty ; N. Test. Gramm. § 89. 2 . 

(20) "Ore ydg .... dnccuo<fvv7} t for when ye were the servants of 
sin ye were free in respect to righteousness . The expression in itself 
is not difficult, excepting perhaps the last clause of it; but the con¬ 
nection and object of the verse are somewhat difficult. Tholuck 
says that ydo points to verse 22 , in respect to the reward of Chris¬ 
tians; but this is a liberty with ydg which it would be no easy task 
to justify. I must connect it with what precedes, in this case, not 
with whatfbllows. What says the apostle? ‘As you onee served 
sin, so now you must serve holiness. [Your present relation admits 
of no other conclusion] ; for when you served sin, you deemed your¬ 
selves free from all obligation to righteousness, [so now, serving 
holiness, count yourselves free from all obligation to sin]/ I cannot 
see in what other way ort ydg x. r. A. is here connected. As ydg con - 
firmantis vel illustrantis , we must take the particle here ; and if so, 
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then I cannot make out the object of the verse in any other way 
than as above. There is, indeed, an anacoluthon in this case; but 
how often Paul admits this into his epistles, the distinguishing 
reader of them needs not to be informed. 

Brctschneider (Lex. eXtvdegos) renders eXtvdegoi, destituti; and so 
many others have done; but this is a sense which it would be diffi¬ 
cult to vindicate, and which is unnecessary. When the apostle says, 
that they, being the servants of sin, were rp dixaioauvp, he can¬ 

not mean that in fact they were free from all obligation to holiness 
(for this can never be true of any moral being whatever); he must 
mean, then, that in their own estimation, or according to the tenor 
of their own reasonings, they were absolved from obligation to pur¬ 
sue holiness; or he means, that in fact they lived as those who are 
absolved from obligation to holiness. I understand him here to be 
making an appeal ad hominem , as in the preceding verse, and to say 
in effect: i Since you formerly, when in the service of sin, counted 
yourselves free from the dominion of holiness ; so now, as the ser¬ 
vants of righteousness, count yourselves free from all obligation to 
obey sin.’ The Dative here (rfi dixouoevvri) belongs to that class of 
Datives whose office it is to designate relation to , respect to, a parti¬ 
cular thing, i. e., the noun is put in the Dative, which limits to a 
particular thing a predicate which in its own nature is general. So 
here iXeu^go/—a general idea—but rfi dixato<ivvp limits it to this parti¬ 
cular thing. See New Test. Gramm. § 106. 1; and comp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. Acts vii. 51. xx. 22. 1 Cor. vii. 34. Heb. v. 11. 

(21) Tim ouv ... . eza/ff^vveo&e; What fruit , moreover , had ye then, 
in respect to those things [of which] ye are now ashamed ? There are 
various ways of pointing and constructing this sentence. Some put 
the interrogation point after roVe, and make the answer to be: 1 Sueh 
fruit as ye are now ashamed of/ So Koppe ; with whom Platt and 
Tholuck agree. I prefer the division of Knapp, who points as above. 
Ouv, “ orationi continuandce inservit .” (Bretschn. Lex.). There seems 
to me plainly to be a transition in the discourse here to another 
topic, viz., from the topic of obligation of which the writer had been 
speaking, to that of consequence , i. e., either penalty or reward. This 
makes the second point of comparison, between being under the law 
and under grace. The end or event of the two states is unspeakably 
different. The writer, however, assumes the position here, that 
while under the law men will continue to sin, and thus bring death 
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upon themselves. It is only in the sequel (chap. vii. 5—25), that he 
fully illustrates the reason or ground of this. 

Kajtf'it' x. t. X. t must here mean; What reward had ye ? 

What benefit did ye experience? Comp. Rom. i. 13. xv. 28. Heb. 
xii. 11. v E;^eik xag-roV has a different meaning from pottv xa^iv, To 
make the construction full, sxeivav must be understood before If dg. 
Such an ellipsis is very frequent; seeBret 3 chn. Lex. og, c. (3. ’e™- 
at usually governs the Accusative, but is here constructed 
with sti after it. 

To yd% Tt'hcg exetvcuv Sdvarog, for the end of those things is death ; viz., 
of such things as they formerly practised, but are now ashamed 
of. TeXos retains here a sense which is very common, viz., the conse¬ 
quence , final event, fata ultima y cxitus rex . Taj confirmantis; as if 
the writer had said : i What solid good could result from your former 
course of life, since the end of this course must be death?’ For the 
sense of Satarog, see chap. v. 12. 

(22) 'Swi d's . . . . dytae/nCv, but noio y being freed from sin, and hav¬ 
ing become servants to God y ye have your fruit in respect to holiness. 
The preceding context explains sXevOeocoQevreg .... ©e£. v E^ere re* 
xag-ro* must mean the same as in verse 21, viz., you have your benefit 
or reward, —E/; .... ayia.SfLov, in respect to holiness or solidifica¬ 
tion (Bretschn. Lex. elg, 4) ; not (with Flatt and others) unto holiness 
i, e.j the consequences are, that ye are holy. It is not the writer’s 
object here to represent the consequence of serving God as being the 
attainment of holiness ; for serving God implies that holiness already 
exists. It is the fruits , i. e. } the consequences of serving God, which 
Paul here brings into view: for nothing else would make out the 
antithesis to the preceding veTSe; a circumstance overlooked by many 
commentators. I understand the apostle as saying : i You already 
enjoy important benefits, in respect to'a holy course of life ; and you 
hope for more important benefits still, viz., £cu^v aidviov? 

T& 5c . . . . aldvitv, and the end [is to possess] eternal life. The 
reader will observe, that the Acc. ( £u7jv aidvicv) renders it necessary 
here to supply some verb in order to complete the construction; and 
some verb which is different from that in verse 21 (e<rW), where 5ca«- 
jog is in the Nom. The sentence may be filled out in two ways ; 
viz., (1) Ti 5c reX og [e^c/v or e£c/»] Z^Oi^v aluiviov, (2) Ti 5e rtXcg [e^f/] 

nv aiwviov. The sense is the same in both cases. In the latter case, 
aJwvtov is put in apposition with ri reXoc, and is explanatory of it. 
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In the former case, the construction is thus : i The end or event will 
be, that you shall obtain everlasting happiness.* One or the other 
of these constructions, the context and the form of the words compel 
us to adopt. 

The reader cannot help remarking here the antithesis between 
a!u>wv and Savaroe. How can the latter be temporal only ? 
What comparison would this make, between the two members of 
the antithesis ? 

(23) Such consequences must follow from the established rules of 
the divine government, respecting the fruits of sin and of holiness. 

Ta .... Sebarog, for the reward (wages) of sin is death; 
comp, on Rom. v. 12.— Tug confirm antis ; for what is said in the 
sequel confirms vers. 21,22.—*0-vj/wwa, properly the rations of soldiers , 
t. e. f their wages, which at first were paid in grain, meat, fruit, <fcc., 
but afterwards in money. Observe that the apostle employs this 
term in order to designate something which was really the proper 
due of sin, viz., for the service of it; as the wages which a soldier 
earns by his hard military service, are properly his due. But on the 
other hand the reward of Christians is all of grace , not of debt; and 
so it is designated in the sequel by yagi<s(Lu. 

* Ey Xgitfrp l7)<jou rf> Kugfy jjputv f t. e. f through the redemption or 
atonement of Christ, iii. 23—26. v. 1, 8, 11, 17—19, 21. 
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CHAP. VII. 1—4. 

The variety of opinion respecting the first four verses in this chapter, is so great, and so many 
difficulties present themselves in the way of almost every exegesis which has hitherto been pro¬ 
posed, that one is strongly tempted to abandon the hope, that any tiling can be offered which 
will be satisfactory to an enlightened and inquiring mind. After long and often-repeated study 
of these verses, however, I have come to the persuasion, that the difficulty with most commentators, 
lies principally in their insisting upon too minute comparison between the conjugal connection 
here mentioned, and the connection of Christians with the law. A minute and exact comparison 
cannot be made; for, (l) The apostle represents the husband as dying, and the i rife, as 
becoming free in consequence of his death. Then, (2) Chri>tians are said to die to the law (not 
the law to them), and they are thus prepared to be affianced to Christ; t. e., the party who dies 
is,in this last case, represented as married to another; while, in respect to the literal conjugal 
union, it is of course only the party who lives that can be joined to another. This apparent dis¬ 
similitude between the two cases, has given great trouble to commentators; and in fact it appears 
inexplicable, unless we acquiesce in a mere general point of similitude as to the tilings compared, 
without insisting on minute and circumstantial resemblances. 

Let us inquire first of all: What is the object of the writer in presenting the comparison before 
us ? The answer is, to illustrate and defend the sentiment avowed in chap. vL 14 ; viz. “ For we 
are not under the law, but under grace.” Those Christians who were inclined to be legalists, and 
to look for justification or sanctification (the laTer is here the subject of the writer) by the law, 
and therefore to hold fast to the law as an adequate means of accomplishing this end, would 
easily take offence at such a declaration. 1 What!’ they would naturally say, * does the gospel 
then absolve us from our relation to the law? Shall we throw by the ancient Scriptures as of 
no more use to us, hecause we now come under a new dispensation of grace ? 

The apostle has prepared the way in chap. vi. 16—21, for the declaration which be is now 
about to make relative to this subject. He has there shown, as we have already seen, that a 
state of grace diminishes nothing of our obligation to refrain from ain ; for by this very state are 
we made servants to righteousness ; and the practice of holiness iB at the same time urged upon 
us, by the prospect of a glorious reward, while the neglect of it is followed by eDdless misery. He 
now advances another step, and declares that we are “ dead to the law,” i. e., that the law is an 
(JJlcierU means of sanctification (which the legalist holds it to be;, has been renounced by true 
Christians ; for the death of Christ “ who is the end of the law for righteousness to every one who 
believes," in whom, moreover, we profess to trust as the ground of our sanctification as well aa 
justification, has placed us in a new relation as to adequate means of being sanctified, and freed 
us from the vain and deceptive hopes of legalists, who were leaning upon the law as the ground 
of sanctification and justification. 

I have already stated reasons for supposing that the apostle is here speaking in particular of 
the law as an adequate means of sanctification; see the introduction to chap. vi. I merely remark 
here, that the close of ver. 4 shows very explicitly, that the special object which the apostle now 
considers as attainable by becoming dead to the law and affianced to Christ, is Vva KapTtotpopi^^pf, 
7 <i> eef. Sanctifieation then, not justification (as many commentators suppose), is here the parti¬ 
cular subject of the writer’s attention. 

Vera. i —4 may rather be called an illustration of what the apostle had avowed in vi. 14. than 
an argument to establish the declaration there made. The simple basis of the whole comparison 
1 understand thus: ‘Brethren, you are aware that death, in all cases, dissolves the relation which 
exists between an individual and a law by which he was personally bound. For example: the 
conjugal law ceases to be in force, by the death of one of the parties. So it is in the case of Chris¬ 
tians. They not only die to sin, t. e., renounce it, when they are baptized into the death of Christ, 
vi. 2—1 1 ; but they also die to the law at the same time, i. e ., they renounce all their hopes and 
expectations of being sanctified by the law, so that sin w-ill no more hare dominion over them. 
They do, by the very fact of becoming real Christians, profess to receive Christ os their "wisdom, 
and Justification, and sanctification (ayiaff^ioO and redemption, 1 Cor. 1. 30. 

Let the reader consider, for a moment, the true nature of the declaration Just quoted. Christ 
Is our wisdom, i. e., our teacher, he who oommunicates the spiritual knowledge and light which wj 
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weed, " the light of the world.” Christ ia our justification (&iK<uoavvn) ; t. e., the meritorious cause, 
ground or author of it; comp. Rom. iil. 21—28. Christ is our sanctification; i. c. t the author, 
enuae, or ground of our 6nnotification, by what he has done in our behalf in order to ensure it. 
Christ ia our redemption (a jtoXiItactic) : *. e„ he is (to sum up all in one word) the cause of our 
deliverance from the penalty and power of sin, and of our being brought to enjoy the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. The last word makes the climax of the whole sentence. 

Christ then is as reully and truly our sanctification, as he ia our justification. If now, in 
despair of being justified by the law (for so we must be if we rightly view the subject), we go 
to Christ for justification, and receive him as our only Saviour, renouncing all merit of our 
own, and nil hope of being saved by the law—If, I say, we feel and do all this, when we do 
renounce the law for ever as the ground of justification, and accept the gratuitous salvation which 
is proffered by Christ. In the some manner, when the sinner comes to an adequate and proper 
view of the strictness and purity of the divine law, and also to right views of the state of his own 
heart while in a natural condition, he will utterly abandon all hope of being sanctified by the law ; 
for he will see, what Paul has so fully asserted in chap. vii. 5—11, ‘that the law brings him (through 
his own fault indeed, but not the less surely because of this), into a state of deeper guilt and con- 
damnation.' How then cun the law be an adequate meaus of his sanctification f It is impossi¬ 
ble; and the truly convicted sinner renounces all hope of this, and betakes himself to Christ and 
his salvation as the only ground of hope in this respect. 

Here is the great difficulty, and here the solution of the whole passage must come in. Consider, 
for a moment, the true nature of the apostle’s assertion, and no alarm need be felt us to the ten¬ 
dency of hid sentiments. For what is it which he affirms in chap. vi. 14 ? It is, that “sin shall 
riot 'nave dominion over Christians, because they are not under the law but under grace.” The 
dominion or power which sin is to have over Christians, is then the subject of his inquiry and of 
liis assertions. So indeed the preceding context teaches; and so the subsequent context also. 
That we are not under the law, then, must of course mean, in this connection, that we arc not 
under It as an efficacious or successful means of dellvcruncc from the power of sin ; for this it 
has never been, and cannot be, as ebap. vii. 5— 25 most fully shows. Christians are dead to the 
law, then, in this respect, viz., they renounce nil hope of deliverance from the power of sin, through 
the law. It convinces, and condemns, and keeps up a continual struggle in the sinner’s breast by 
awakening his conscience; but does not deliver, vii. 14—25, comp. viii. 3, 4. Consequently the 
true penitent, coming to feel its irapoteuce as the means of delivering from the power of sin, re¬ 
nounces all hope of deliverance in this way, and gives himself up to Christ, as his sanctification, 
as well as his wisdom, justification, and redemption. 

Now what Is there in all this, which infringes on the obligation of moral precept contained in 
the law? Surely nothing. “ The law is holy, and just, and good it is all summed up in the 
requisition, 1 to love God with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves.’ 'Will any one as¬ 
sert lliut Paul contends against this, after all that he has said in chaps, vi.—viii., relative to the 
Christian's obligation to renounce sin and live a holy life? Nothing can be farther from his in¬ 
tention. The only question that needs to be solved, in order to remove all difficulty is: In what 
sense does Fuul say that we are dead to the lawt This I have endeavoured to answer, by making 
the apostle his own expositor. The sum of the answer is, that as Christians renounce the law 
B6 an effectual means of justification (chaps, i.—iii.), so they must renounce it as an dleclual 
means of sanctification. Christ is our only hope in this respect, as well as in the other. The 
grace of the gospel is the only effectual means by which we can hope successfully to resist sin 
and persevere in holiness. 

And is not this true? Justas true as that Christ is the ground of our justification ? I appeal, 
to chup. viii. 3, 4 for an exhibition of the sum of this sentiment; and to the whole of chaps, 
vi.—viii., and also to the experience and feelings of every truly enlightened and humble Chris, 
liun on earth,— in confirmation of the same sentiment. 

1 acknowledge it Is a truth often overlooked. Jinny a lime have I read the epistle to the 
Romans, without obtaining scarcely a glimpse of it. When 1 ask the reason of this, I find it in 
neglect to look after the general object and course of thought In the writer. Special interpretation 
stood In the way of general views; the explanation of wordB hindered the discerning of the course 
of thought. And so I suppose it may be with many others. But now the whole matter appears 
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to me bo plain, that I can only wonder that I have ever been In the dark respecting It. Luther 
and other Reformers saw what was 00 long hidden from me; and of late, Knapp, Tholack, and 
many other commentators have explained the chapters in question in like manner as I now do. 
Reiche indeed has recently disclaimed and opposed this view; bat I cannot think bimto be in 
the right. . . 

Having already given what I consider as the only defensible exposition of the similitude 
which the apostle employs in vera. 1—4, I merely advert to different expositions, ancient and 
modern. Augustine (Prop. S6): Triasint; anima tanqnam mulier,passiones peccatorum lauquam 
i'rr, et lex tanquam lem viri. Beza: “ The old men is the wife, sinful desire the husband, sins 
the children.” Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, and others: “Men are the wife, the law the former 
husband, Christ the new one.” Thi9 last explanation seems to accord substantially with ver. 4, 
in which Christians are represented as having become dead to their former husband, and aflSaDced 
to a new one. In order to carry the figure regularly through, it would seem as if the law (the 
former husband) must be represented as dead, by which Christians would be at liberty to be 
joined to a new husband. But tbis the apostle does not say ; probably because be thought the 
expression would give offence to the Jews. Yet he says what is tantamount to it; for if either 
of the parties in a conjugal union die, then each is dead to the law, and the law to them, 1 . e., 
the conjugal law has no more application or relation to them, it is annulled as to them. It mat¬ 
ters not which party dies, so far as the law is concerned; for the law no longer controls him who 
dies. So in the case before us ; one of the parties being dead, the conjugal relation ceases. A 
new connection, therefore, may be formed. But this last conclusion can be made out only on tbe 
ground, that 1 dying to the law” is a figurative expression ; which, indeed, no one will deny. If 
it is to be expounded by analogy with chap. vi. 1 —11, we must construe it as meaning, ‘the re¬ 
nunciation of all trust in the law as the efficient means of sanctifying the sinner.’ When the 
awakened sinner comes to feel this sincerely and thoroughly, he is then prepared to be affianced 
to Christ, t. e., to receive him as his sanctification as well as his justification. 

(1)’H dyvoe/re; in sense the same as ovz o7dure in vi. 16; which see. 
W H, num , an y merely a sign of interrogation here. Here, as in vi. 16, 
the writer means to say, that they well know, or that they will readily 
acknowledge, viz., that which he is about to state.—r/wwmuff/ .... 
XcXw, for I address those who are acquainted with the law , viz., the 
Mosaic law. The apostle may mean here, that he addresses the 
Jewish part of the Church at Rome, in a particular manner, in rela¬ 
tion to what he is about to say; or what he says may imply, that 
the vrhole church had some acquaintance with the Old Testament 
Scriptures. In regard to this latter fact it may be said, that as the 
Old Testament was every where and continually appealed to by the 
primitive teachers of Christianity, and was moreover extant in the 
Greek language which was very generally understood at Rome, so it 
is altogether probable that the Roman Christians in general had an 
acquaintance with at least the leading features of the Mosaic system. 
However, I should consider it to he most probable, that he is here 
particularly addressing the Hebrew Christians. The reader will 
notice that the article is here omitted before yivu>6x.av<a, where we 
should naturally expect it, and where it is usual to insert it. But it 
is not unfrequently omitted in these cases; N. Test. Gramm. § 144. 
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2. rap, “ ralionem reddens for if they were acquainted with the 
law they could not be ignorant of what the apostle supposes them to 
know. 

" Oti o vo/moc .... £ fjf, that the law exercises control over a man as 
long as he lives . The apostle means the Mosaic law here; but what 
he says is equally true*of other laws of a permanent nature.— Kvgteve /, 
'performs the office of xvpiog, i. c., controls, is valid in respect to . 
Not improbably the choice of this word was dictated by the YLvffy 
of the preceding verse. It is as much as to say, that so long as we 

are affianced to the law, the law is our xvgiog, and not Christ_Tou 

avDgurrov, THE man, i. e», the man who lives under it, not any man in 
general, but only one who holds such a relation. Some interpreters 
here take avdguTou in the same sense as uvdgog, i. e., husband . But 
besides the want of usus loquendi in its favour, it may be said, that 
the proposition is evidently of a general nature, in respect to such 
individuals as lived under the Mosaic law.-—z f[ is rendered byFlatt 
and others, it lives, viz., the law. But first how could this be 1 If 
the man dies, the law still lives as to others; it becomes inefficacious 
as to him, only by means of his death. It cannot die in any other 
way. Then secondly, what a tautology ; The law is in force (xu£/- 
iUt), as long as it is in force (Zfi ) ! Is this the manner of Paul ? 
Thirdly, the av^ and axodavuv of verses 2, 3, clearly shows, that 
in ver. 1 avdguvog is the Nominative to £jj. 

(2) *H yae . . . for the married woman is bound to her hus¬ 
band by the law , so long as he liveth. —*'T navdgog, a very expressive 
word, classical as well as Hellenistic, and like the Hebrew 
Num. v. 29. In the East, v'ravdgog denotes a higher degree of dis¬ 
parity between husband and wife, than is admitted in the western 
world .—AihtTui vo^^has a force also here, which commentators have 
generally overlooked. Under the Mosaic economy, the husband 
could divorce the wife almost at pleasure ; but where is the precept 
giving the like liberty to the wife ? This would have been contrary 
to the genius of eastern manners and customs. This seems to be the 
reason why the apostle has chosen the woman, in this case, in order 
to exhibit an example of obligation while the life of the parties con¬ 
tinues.— Vdg ilhistrantis; and it might, ns to sense, be well translated 
for example . The instance in verses 2, 3, seems to me very plainly 
to be a mere illustration of the general principle in ver. 1. Reiche 
has argued against this, but not in a satisfactory manner 

. . . avtyog, but if her husband die , she ceases to be under the 
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conjugal law .—K arfyyiirut when followed by an6 (as In the present 
case), means to cease to belong to any one, to cease to be subject to his 
control; comp. ver. 6 below, and Gal. v. 4. In the next verse we 
find iXeutega icriv arrb v»D vt/Mov, ill the same sense as xarr^yr,Tai uxb tou 
vofMOU in this. GEcumenius : v.ar^oyr^at' uvri tou utfOAeXurcu, eXsvtiegurui. 
So the Hebrew IP is used.—Tou avdgog, Gen. of relation, viz., the 

law which related to her husband, i. e., the conjugal law which gave 
him power and right as a husband. 

(3) "Aga our . . . srkguj, therefore if she marry another , during her 
husbantfs life , she shall be called an adulteress; i. e., it follows from 
the nature of her obligation, that she cannot be united with another 
man while her husband is living. “ Aoct ouv, so then; an intensive 
form of particles designating conclusion .— Xzr^arlau, she shall bear 
the name of she shall receive the appellation of. This usage of the 
w ord belongs to later classics ; in which the verb puts the name 
called into the Nominative after it; V/jr^driX^ pa <r/Aeuj, Diod. Sic. 
XX. 54. 

Tou fMr t eJmt a ot7}v, so that she shall not be. The classic Greek 
would usually express this by wars fir\ eJ\>ai alr/jv. But Infinitives 
with roD are very frequent in the Septuagint and in the New Testa¬ 
ment ; even in cases where, like the present, the end or event is 
designated by the article. In this respect tou before the Infinitive 
resembles the Hebrew' which expresses either pin pose, design, or 
else end, event. N. Test. Gramm. § 138. 8. 

(4) “flm (compounded of ug and re) standing at the beginning of 
a sentence, must, according to Brctschneider, be rendered igitur , 
(juarc, i. e., therefore , wherefore . The true sense here indicated by 
it, however, seems to be thus, or so that; i. e., these things being so, 
you also have become dead to the law, in order that you might be 
affianced to Christ, &c. In other words; allowing that a new con¬ 
nection may be law fully formed, after the death of one of the parties 
in the conjugal union, it follow's that you, w ho have become dead to 
the law, i. e ., wholly renounced it as an adequate means of sanctifica¬ 
tion, may be affianced solely to Christ, &c.—Ka/ vju sTc, you also , i. e., 
you having become dead to the law may be affianced to another. 

v6ju,<jj t the Dative of specification , i. e., designating the particular 
thing in respect to which Christians have become dead ; N. 1 cst. 
Gramm. § 106. 1. The declaration that they had become dead to the 
law, is new r in respect to form. Dead to sin the apostle lias asserted 
them to be, in chap. vi.; he has also asserted that they arc not ur6 
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fotAov, vi. 14. But that they were dead to the law, is a new expres¬ 
sion and one which of course would need some explanation. The 
writer immediately subjoins one: <3/a rou aoj/xaro; rev X^nsrov. He must 
of course mean the body of Christ as crucified, as having suffered in 
order to redeem us from the curse of the law; comp. Heb. x. 5—-10. 
Col. i. 22. ii. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 24. Eph. ii. 15, which do not seem to 
leave any doubt with respect to the meaning of Xgiarov here. 

As Christ, by his death, is made unto us u righteousness and sanc¬ 
tification, and redemption so it is his death which has opened such 
new prospects for perishing sinners, that they arc enabled to look 
away from the law, and to renounce it as an effectual means of 
sanctification. Hence the apostle says: “Ye have become dead to 
the law, by the body of Christ.” 

E/g rb yhsaiJai . . . iysgdsvn, in order that ye should be [affianced] 
to another , who has risen from the dead; i. e Christ has called you 
away from your vain hopes and expectations respecting what the law 
could accomplish as to purifying and saving you, and admitted you 
to participate in the blessed fruits of his death, viz., the gift of a sanc¬ 
tifying Spirit. But although by his death you arc freed from the 
relation in which you once stood to the law as a means of sanctifi¬ 
cation, yet you are not affianced to him as being dead, but as being 
risen from the dead, as a conqueror who has burst the bars of death, 
and ascended to glory at the right hand of God the Father. 

*lva . so that ice may bring forth fruit to God; ?. c ., 

such fruit as God will accept. 0ecJ, Dat. commodi . The reader 
will observe, that the last circumstance noted here is the climax of 
the figurative language used by the apostle. First, there is an annul¬ 
ling of a former marriage contract by the death of one of the parties; 
next, there is a new union; and lastly the fruits of this, and also the 
object of it, are designated. To bring forth fruit for God or unto 
God, is to live a holy life, to yield obedience unto his precepts, to act 
in 6uch a manner as to do honour to him. llciche says, that the 
whole of vers. 1—4 affords nothing more than a subjective argument; 
not an objective one ; t. e that the representations made are merely 
in the wav of accommodation to Jewish views, and not as founded 
in the nature of things. But he seems to have mistaken the nature 
of the apostle’s design. Argument in a strict sense, the passage does 
not contain, but merely illustration. The similarity between the. 
two cases presented, rests partly on the nature of them, and partly on 
his own declarations. The case in regard to husband and wife, he 
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takes it for granted his readers will admit; the similarity of the 
Christian’s case to this, rests in part on his own declaration or au¬ 
thority. Does this never supply the place of formal argument? Or 
are we to concede no authority to the apostle as to the determination 
of matters in religion? It is too true, alas, that Reiche does not 
appear to make any concessions of this nature. 


CHAP. VII. 5, G. 


' Hit what if we are dead to the law?’ the objector might here reply; ‘ what if, in our new re¬ 
lation, we are affianced in a peculiar manner to Christ; docs it follow from this that the law was 
so inefficacious in itself for our sanctification, as you represent it to be? Nay, what you say im¬ 
plies even more; it implies that it is only in our new state of affiance to Christ, that we can 
bring forth fruit to God; and that, while under the law, no fruit but such as is of a contrary na¬ 
ture can be produced.’ 

At this crisis of the discussion, the apostle comes out with his last, highest, and boldest asser¬ 
tion concerning the law, a9 to its efficacy with respect to the point under consideration, viz., its 
efficacy to sanctify the hearts of sinners. His course of thought seems to be in substance as 
follows: * I have said that you must be freed from the law and united to Christ, in order that you 
may bring forth fruit to God. This is true ; for the law is so far from accomplishing the gTeat 
end of subduing and sanctifying the hearts of sinners, that it occasions just the opposite effect, 
i. (., it is the occasion of their becoming more deeply involved in guilt, and of bringing them into 
more aggravated condemnation. It is the occusion of their bringing forth fruit unto death, and 
not unto God. Hut when we nrc freed from all reliance upon it as a means of subduing and 
sanctifying us, nnd with n becoming sense of our guilt and helplessness have helaken ourselves to 
Christ, and relied on him only as our “sanctification and redemption,” then wc are enabled to servt 
God with a new spirit, and not in (he old way of only a literal and external obedience 

These were propositions of a bold and startling nature to the Jewish legalist. Some formidable 
Objections would at once rise up in his miud against them. The apostle fully anticipates this; 
on cl as we shall see in the sequel, occupies the remainder of chapter vii. in canvassing and answer¬ 
ing them. 

In the mean time let it be noted, that ver. 5 here is the theme of discussion through vers. 7— 25 
In the sequel; while ver. C (the antithesis of ver. 5) constitutes the theme of chap. viii. 1—11, 
which is in all important respects the antithesis of vii. 7—25. Knnpp, Tholuck, Flatt, and other 
distinguished commentators, have 6een and noted this ; and in fact it lies on the face of the whole 
discussion, if the reader will only lay aside for a moment his attention to particular words and 
phrases, and look simply nfter the course of thought and reasoning which the apostle pursues. 


(5) "Ore ya% . . . cagxi, for when we were in the flesh; i. e. 9 when 
wc were in our natural or carnal state. That such is the meaning 
of this expression, and that it is not to be literally taken here, is clear 
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from the usus loquendi , and from the nature of the case. From the 
first; because they who arc in the fleshy as contrasted with ro7g h 
X pi trip 'Irisov, in chap. viii. 1 — 11, where vers. 7 — 9 put beyond all 
question what ev iJvat means. From the second ; because the 
contrast in vers. 5, 6, is between the character which those whom 
the apostle addresses sustained before they became affianced to Christ, 
and that which they sustained after they were affianced to him. Of 
course ev na^xl (7vat must mean to be in a natural or unregenerate 
statey i. e.y to be in that state in which men not yet united to Christ 
are. 

T a crabjj/xara .... v 6 /M 0 Uy our sinful passions which were by the law; 
i. e.y our sinful passions which were occasioned by the law, ver. 11. 
— Tu>v uttagriwv, Gen. of attribute , our passions which lead us to sin, 
our sinful passions. — Td bid rou vo/jlou [sc. ovra or yeyovoraj, which were 
by the law; not, as Chrysostom and Carpzov, rd bid rou vifiou \_<patv 6 {itva 
or yvwcT&\y which were shown or disclosed by the law; and not as 
Locke (Comm, on Komans), that remained in us under the laic, who 
construes bid v6>iou as did conditionis , viz., we being in a law state. To 
both of these methods of commentary ver. 12 is an unanswerable 
objection, as it is the author’s commentary upon his own words. 
Moreover, the laws of language forbid the exegesis of Mr. Locke; for 
to make the sense which he gives, the Greek must be; tj/mT; did, rou 
vo/j,ov ovng, not rd [-Tab^/iara] bid rou v6[j.ou. 

' Evsey eTro .... ba vdry, put forth their energy in our members, to 
bring forth fruit unto death . ’Evegys/ro, vim suam exserebaty eflicax 
fait. Wc must refer it to the Middle voice in order to make out the 
proper sense, which is active .—’Ey ro7; jueXeav ryxdv, the same in sense 
as <rw/xab^rov in vi. 12, as may be seen by comparing ver. 23 below. 

is used as an equivalent for <rw/xa, because the members of the 
body arc its efficient agents in doing any thing. 

Such was the influence of our sinful passions , rd bid rou vSyoou, that 
the consequences were fatal. Our fruit was unto death, i. e was such 
as turned to the account of death, such as brought us under its power 
or subjected us to it. The Dat. r(p ^avdriy is a kind of Dat. con/modi; 
as expressed in the paraphrase above, ©avarog is here used in the 
way of personification, and put in antithesis to 0f£ in ver. 4. 

(6) Thus much, then, for the influence of the law upon us in our 
natural state. It was utterly unable to effect our renewal and sanc¬ 
tification ; nay, it did but aggravate our guilt and condemnation, 
instead of delivering us from them. It is only in our new state and 
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under our new affiance, that we are enabled to brinsr forth fruit of a 
different kind. 

Nuv/ ie. . . . vo/iou, but now being freed from the law; i. e ., no longer 
placing our reliance on it as a means of subduing and sanctifying our 
sinful natures. For the sense of xar^y^rj/iev, compare xar^oy^rat dr?b 
rov vojllou in ver. 2 above. 

’Acroba vovreg is a controverted reading; and there are some varia¬ 
tions in the manuscripts. But the weight of external evidence is 
greatly in its favour; and the internal evidence seems to be quite 
conclusive. The sentiment of it is exactly the same, as that of iSawx- 
ru)^7)T6 T<Z vo/tu in ver. 4 above. Here the first person plural is used, 
—and there the second; but this changes not the nature of the senti¬ 
ment. The full construction here would seem to be: d^avo'jnz 
[ize/vw] sv c Z xaTsiyo/j,&cL. A goodly number of authorities, viz., D., E., 
F, G, Vulg., It., Codd. apud Rufin., read rov Zavarov here instead 
of uKo^ccvovreg. R. Simon and Reiche prefer this reading.—The verb 
xareyu means to hold back , to retain , to hold firmly , &c. Here xara- 
yo/ie^a must mean, the holding as it were in a state of bondage, from 
which the gospel frees. 'Ev $, i. e., h <Z vo,uw. 

The sense of the whole may be made more facile by a different 
arrangement: but no\o being dead [to the law], we are freed from the 
law by which we were held in bondage . 

"fieri . . . ygd/ipurog, so that we may now serve [God] in a nexo and 
spiritual manner , and not in the old and literal one . That ©e J is to 
be understood alter bovXevetv, seems certain from the nature of the 
antithesis, and from comparing vers. 4, 5.— Uvsv/^a rog I take to be the 
Gen. of attribute or explanation . 'Ev xumttiti ^n\j;±arog, in a newness 
of a spiritual kind , i. e. } in a new and spiritual manner. So craXa/oV^r/ 
yodfifLOLrog designates the former method of literal external obedience , 
which the Jews endeavoured to render to the law while h 
There was no heart in it. God is a Spirit; and he must be wor¬ 
shipped iv xvevjuaTt. But this command is obeyed, only when there 
is a u new heart and a right spirit” in men ; and this is not until 
they become affianced to Christ. Ci The law*,” says Calvin, “ puts a 
check upon our external actions ; but it does not in the least restrain 
the fury of our concupiscence.” 
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We must expect the legalist to rise up with not a little excitement against the declaration of 
the apostle, viz., to iratfrfpaTa T‘~m ufiapniuv rti iui rut v6/iol>. * What I then,* he would at once 
say, ‘are we to believe thnt the holy and perfect law of God is not only incompetent to 
sanctify us, but that it is even the occasion of our being greater sinners than we should other- 
wise be? Cun it be lawful or proper to make such an insinuation as this? Is the law 
sin ?’ 

To this objection the apostle now replies; and replies in 6ucli a way as to show, that while 
he fully maintains his ground, viz., that the law is the occasion of greatly aggravating our 
guilt and condemnation, still the fault lies in us, and not in the luw ; for this is altogether 
worthy of approbation and obedience, because it is " holy, just, and good." This is at once a 
delicate and difficult part of the apostle’s discourse, and it is managed with great skill and effect. 
How often it has been misunderstood, and construed so as to be irrelevant to the object which 
the writer has in view, will be better seen in the sequel. In the mean time, I must beg the 
reader to dismiss eviry thing from his mind but the simple desire to know what the verses before 
us mean, when explained by the object of the writer, the nature of the counection in which they 
•land, and the language which is employed. 


(7) T/ o j v .... a/Maoria; What shall we say then ? Is the law 
sin ? Language of the objector, in opposition to what the apostle 
has said in verse 5 .—' A/uagr/a, from the necessity of the case must 
here mean, the cause of sin. So Mic. i. 5, “ What is the trans¬ 
gression of Jacob ? Is it not Samaria ?” i. e. y what is the cause of 
Jacob’s transgression, <fcc. ? Eph. ii. 16, “ having slain the enmity 
thereby,” i. e. the cause of enmity. To give a/iccgricc a different 
sense here, would be inept. 

MtJ ylyoiTo is the answer of the apostle. He means by it wholly 
to deny the charge involved in the previous question, in the sense in 
which the legalist supposed the charge might be made, viz., that the 
law was the efficient cause or the sinful cause of our sin, and that 
our guilt might be justly put to the account of the law. So much 
is plain from the sequel. But he does not mean to deny, that there 
is a sense in which the law is connected with our sins, and that it is 
the occasion of their being aggravated, rather than the efficient 
means of our being sanctified. ’AXXa intimates, that the apostle 
allows of some exceptions to the universal sense of yevotro. It is 
frequently employed, as here, after negative assertions, in order to 
indicate that there is some limitation or qualification of them to be 
^inade. The course of thought runs thus : ‘The law is not the sinful 
or efficient cause of sin, in the sense that you suppose ; but still there 
is a sense in which the law is the occasion of sin.* What this is, 
the writer goes on to describe. 
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apaoriu v .... vu/ljj, 1 had not known sin except hy the lav\ 
By what law ? As a general proposition, it would be true as to the 
law of nature or of revelation. “ Where there is no law, there is no 
transgression,” Rom. iv. 15. When the apostle (Rom. i.—ii.) speaks 
of the Gentiles as sinners, he makes them offenders against the law 
of nature written upon their hearts, Rom. ii. 14, 15 ; and when he 
convicts the Jews of guilt, he represents them as offending against 
revelation. What is said in the verse before us, if understood in a 
general way, might be explained and defended, then, on general 
principles. But plainly this is not the object of the writer here. 
He is controverting the legalists . And who are they ? Jews, not 
Gentiles : at least, they usually were not Gentiles. It is the Jewish 
law, then, to which he here adverts. 

But in what sense would he not have known sin , except hy the 
law ? Surely the Gentiles were sinners, who had no revelation; as 
he has abundantly shown in chaps, i. ii. This consideration leads us 
of course to say, that the meaning of known l^iyvuv) is a qualified 
and comparative one, in the present passage.. The meaning must be 
that he would not have known sin in any such manner and measure 
ns he then actuallv did, had it not been for the law. In this idea is 
included, not a mere theoretical and as it were scicntifical knowledge 
of it, but that knowledge which is derived from experience, and 
experience in a high degree. The explanation subjoined in verse 8, 
appears to leave no room to doubt this exegesis. The simple 
explanation of the whole seems to be this : 4 Unless the law had put 
restraint upon sinning, I should never have known how great my 
wickedness is, or how much propensity to evil I have. The restraints 
of the law galled my evil passions, and they broke out with redoubled 
violence ; and in this way I have come, from bitter experience, to 
know much more of the nature and extent of my sinfulness. I 
should never have known to what extent I was capable of going 
had not the restraints of the law brought ;ne to a full development of 
myself. I was excited by the check which they put upon me ; and 
I acted out myself in such a manner as I never should have other¬ 
wise done; and in this way I have come to know my sinfulness, 
through the law. In this way <ra ca emOufita (verse 8) was wrought 
in me, so that I have a knowledge of sin such as I never should have 
acquired in any other way/ 

In this compound sense of fuller development and (through this) 
of more complete means of knowledge, does the apostle appear to 
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affirm that he has acquired a knowledge of sin by the law. Verses 
7 and 8 taken together (and so they should be), can leave no room 
to doubt, that it is not merely the instruction which the law gives 
concerning the nature of sin, which the apostle aims here to describe; 
but a knowledge which is acquired (as described in verse 8), by an 
experimental acquaintance with sin ; which had been heighteried to 
so great a degree by the restraints of law, as to place the subject of 
it in such a condition as to practical knowledge with regard to his 
own sinfulness, as nothing else could have brought about. 

On any other ground of exegesis, the connection between verses 
7 and 8 must be virtually broken up. The connection is thus : £ I 
had not known sin, as I now do, except by the law; but now I do so 
know it, because the law has brought out all my sinful nature in 
opposition to it, which would otherwise have never so developed 
itself/ But if we understand verse 7 as a mere eulogy of the law, 
on account of the light which it gives (as not a few commentators 
have deemed it to be); then in what respect is verse 8 the antithesis 
of verse 7? That antithesis or distinction is intended, the hi in 
verse 8 here clearly shows. The true nature of the antithesis seems 
to be this: ‘I had not well known sin, except by the law; but now 
I do so know it on account of the law/ Verse 8 shows how and 
why the sinner comes thus to know it, and that it is in an experi¬ 
mental way. 

Tw re yao .... eTiCvfLTjffsig, for I had not known even lusty unless 
the law had said: Thou shalt not lust. Tag confirmantis here ; i. e. y 
it is placed at the head of a clause designed to confirm and strengthen 
the preceding assertion. The second clause is an assertion of the 
same general nature with the first, excepting merely that it is in 
emphasis more intense. ’ET/0u/x/av is a word for which we have no 
equivalent in our language, when it means, as it here docs, unlawful 
or sinful desire in general, i. e. f desire of what would be in any way 
injurious to our neighbour. The reference in the mind of the writer 
appears plainly to have been to Ex. xxix. 14, i^nn tA &c.; which 
is well rendered: Thou shalt not covet f i. e ., shalt not inordinately de¬ 
sire ; but which is rendered in Greek by ovx thou shalt not 

desire inordinately , thou shalt not lust after or covet. The misfortune 
is, that we have no English noun that corresponds well to the generic 
sense of the verb covet; for covetousness means a greedy appetite for 
wealth ; and lust means (at least as now employed), impure desire. 
We must then paraphrase emOufLiav. and render it inordinate desire , 
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forbidden desire . The word, it la true, sometimes means unlawful 
sensual desire; but plainly it is not here limited to a meaning so cir¬ 
cumscribed. The reference to Ex. xx. 14, forbids this supposition, 
as well as the nature of the case. 


Ti has given trouble to the critics here. Ilow it differs from r.at 
may be seen in Bretschn. Lex. r\. When employed alone (as here), 
it is used to join those things which in their own nature are united 
and naturally follow each other; or those which, for some other rea¬ 
sons, must be associated together. It is also employed in clauses 
annexed (as here) for the sake of illustration or confirmation. Here 
the last of these reasons seems to apply. ‘Ec/^u/x/a, in the sense which 
it here has, is a species under the genus a/xa^r/a. The general prin¬ 
ciple is illustrated, then, by this particular sin which the law inhibits. 
The genius of our language does not permit us to translate rk hero, 
without doing injury to the mode of expression, if not to the sense. 
In Greek it affords a sign to the reader, that he is to connect the 
clause in which it stands with the preceding one. 

That the whole is here to be understood an a comparative sense, 
is a clear case. If no revelation had ever been given to the Jews, 
then, like the Gentiles, they would have had the law of nature to 
guide and check them, lvom. ii. 14, 15. In the absolute sense, then, 
the apostle cannot be supposed to speak. The writer means: ‘I had 
not so known sin as I now know it, except by the law.’ A complete 
and full illustration and vindication of such a comparative sense, 
may be found in John xv. 22—24; which the reader is desired 
attentively to consult. 

(8) This verse explains how the law has been the occasion of 
promoting the knowledge of sin, in the sense which the writer here 
means to convey. ’A <pog/i7i v <$e .... hrtOv(j,la.Vj but sin } taking occa¬ 
sion by the commandment , wrought out in me all manner of inordi¬ 
nate desire. — K ara^ydaaro, wrought out; it is more than thyaaaroj 
and means more fully to complete , develops , or accomplish.—' Auao-ia 
is here personified. It cannot mean simply sinful desires or affections ; 
for these are affirmed to be the effect of its influence or operation. 
Nor can it be what is called actual sin; for this again is the effect of 
its operations. It would seem, therefore, that the personification of 


sin in this case must answer to the eyob aaor.ty.6i and Tsxgaffsvo; M rr)v 


ujiagriav of verse 14 seq.; in other words, that it stands for the car- 
nal man , as such, who is opposed to the divine law, and who is roused 
by its prohibitions and threatenings to more active engagement in 
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the commission of sin. Accordingly, while a,a mtux is employed 
in the way of personification in verses 8—13, in the sequel iyh cag- 
xi7 .6;, for the most part takes its place. If the reader feels that there 
is any incongruity in such a use of a/xa^r/a here, and that it will be 
difficult to adjust all which is affirmed of it to the supposition that 
it stands for f/w aap 7 .t 7 . 6 c, he must call to mind, that something must 
of course be allowed to the liberty and congruity of prosopopeia . It 
is in fact the carnal / which rouses up the passions, and which is 
the cause of all the evil that follows. And if the whole passage 
relates to the experience of Christians (as some suppose), even then 
it is the remains of the carnal I in them, which occasions all the 
evil. But how or why did sin take occasion by the commandment 
to produce all manner of inordinate desires ? The apostle does not 
definitely answer this question, but leaves it to be supplied, as a 
matter of course, by his readers. What then is the principle in 
human nature, which he seems to consider so obvious as to need no 
mention? It is the one, I answer, to which I have already more 
than once adverted ; viz., that opposition to the desires and passions 
of unsanctified men, inflames them and renders them more intense 
and unyielding. So most of the commentators. Calvin : Ncque 
inficior quum acrius a lege exstimuletur caro ad concupiscendum.— 
Per legem instigatur cupiditas nostra, ut in majorem ebulliat insa- 
niam.—Vitiosa hominum natura, cujus perversitas ac libido, quo 
magis justitiae repagulis coerceretur, eo furiosius erumpit (in ver. 5). 
Chrysostom: "O rav yug rtvog tftiOv/xov/ijtv, eJr a xuXvoj/isOa, cu^rat (La\'/.<>v 
rtj; emOvfAia; 7 } <p\6% t ivhen we covet any thing, and are hindered from 
obtaining it , the flame of our inordinate desire is the more augmented . 
Erasmus : Universa cupiditatum coliors irritata, prohibitionc coepit 
acrius ad peccandum solicitare. A most striking and melancholy 
example in point is, that prohibition and penalty were not sufficient, 
even in paradise, to prevent our first parents from ruining themselves 
and all their posterity. 

The very heathen 1 Lilly acknowledged the principle in question; 
so plainly is it a part of our nature. Thus Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 4) says 
of luxury. Non mota, tolerabilior esset quara erit nunc; ipsis vincu- 



lege ccepcrunt, de Clem. I. 23. Horace: Audax omnia perpeti, gens 
humana ruit per vetituni nefas, Carrn. I. 3. Ovid : Nitiinur in 
vetitum semper cupimusquc negata, Amor. III. 4. To the like pur¬ 
pose is Prov. ix. 17 : Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
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secret is pleasure. Now as this is an obvious principle of a corrupt 
natural state, and will account for the fact which the apostle has 
asserted in the text, we may adopt the conclusion that it lies at the 
ground of his assertion. 'Afiagrla, therefore, as here employed in the 
way of personification, designates the ey& eagx/x6$. 

Observe the strength of the expression, did r/jg evro>.7jg .... a \; 

as much as to say, 1 Sin, i. e. y my disposition to sin, did not simply 
produce i. e., some inordinate desire that would lead to the 

commission of evil—but trueav irridupiav, every kind of inordinate 
desire, a great variety of evil passions/ To account for this, we 
must resort to the principle already stated. It should be noted here, 
also, that in this way it was, that the law became the occasion of 
his obtaining a knowledge of sin, which he would otherwise never 
have acquired. So the sequel intimates: 

Xw?/; ydc v6>lo'j a/xasr/a nxoa, for without the law sin is dead ; i. <?., 
comparatively sluggish and inoperative ; comp. James ii. 17, 2G, 
t icr/g vexed. Xcog/g vojugv is equivalent to iL7[ ovrog vopcv, i. e. y there being 
no law. That such must be the sense, the preceding declaration 
shows ; the amount of which is, that 4 sin did by the commandment 
produce all kinds of inordinate desire in him.* Now if this be cor¬ 
rect, then sin, without such commandment, i. e., without such an 
occasion of producing xacav ex/Ov/i/av, would be comparatively in¬ 
operative. For the comparative sense of the whole passage the 
reader is again referred to John xv. 22—24. That the apostle could 
not mean to be understood in the absolute sense, is plain from chap, 
i. ii., where the Gentiles are charged with sin, who nevertheless are 
without the particular law here spoken of, i. e ., without a revelation. 
In the absolute sense, the time never has been, and never can be, 
when men are without the law . “The heathen, who have no 
[written] law, are a law unto themselves.” No individual, at any 
period of his life when lie is capable of moral action, can be said to 
be without law in the absolute sense; for the law always exists, in¬ 
dependently of this or that individual. The meaning of Paul, then, 
according to the views which he himself inculcates, must be this, 
viz., that before an individual has any particular and definite views 
of the nature and extent of the divine law as to its prohibitions and 
penalties. When these first come home to his mind with power, 
then it is that he, through enmity and opposition to them, plunges 
deeper than ever into sin, and becomes at the same time more con¬ 
sciously guilty. 
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Eciche places the law here, t.,e., the Mosaic law, in opposition 
to the patriarchal state before the law was given ; and throughout 
this whole comparison, he makes the tya) aaoxixog to be the wicked 
portion of the Jewish community, and the 6 uvQguwo; to mean the 
good part of it; a supposition that must be involved in many serious 
difficulties, and one which seems to me liable to overwhelming ob¬ 
jections. One only of these appears to be sufficient; which is, that 
in this way, the argument of the apostle is rendered nerveless and 
inapposite. For what is his object? Plainly to show, that the law 
is utterly inadequate of itself to the sanctification and salvation of 
men, inasmuch as it in fact (such is the perverted use they make and 
will make of it) only serves to plunge them into deeper guilt, and to 
a<r<rravatc their offences. Now how can this be illustrated and cn- 

OD 

forced by saying, that sinners in ancient times made a bad use of the 
law, and saints approved of it and consented to it? It can be shown 
only by an exhibition of the fact, that no man, simply under the law f 
has escaped or will be delivered from the power and penalty of sin. 
Why ? Because the disposition he has to sin is roused up into greater 
activity by the restrictions of the law, to the holy nature of which 
he is opposed ; and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of reason 
and conscience against this course of conduct, and in spite of the tes¬ 
timony which they bear in favour of the holiness and justice and 
goodness of the law, he who is under the law merely, goes on in sin, 
and will do so, until grace arrests his course, and “frees him from 
the law of sin and death,” viii. 2. How all this can be shown, by 
av erring merely that sinners of old were rendered more sinful by the 
Mosaic law, while saints approved it and consented to it, I do not 
see. It is plainly a contest in the breast of the same individual 
which the apostle designs to represent; and he shows that, with 
all which reason and conscience aided by the law can do for him, 
there is no hope of salvation except through the grace of the gospel. 
IIow can a matter so plain and apposite to the apostle’s purpose be 
overlooked ? 

It is singular, also, that not only Reiche, but Gldckler likewise, 
represents a/xagr/a in this verse as meaning actual sin , and not a dis¬ 
position to sin or vitiositas . Actual sin, they say, produces sinful 
desires; and these again produce sinful actions in their full develop¬ 
ment; and thus comes the train of evils which the apostle here ad¬ 
verts to. But whence the mother sin? we may well ask; and this 
of course is a question which renders the whole of this theory quite 
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improbable. It is true, beyond all doubt, that sins of action do be¬ 
get various lusts, and nearly always do this ; and these in their turn 
develope themselves in action. But the apostle is speaking here of 
something in us which is roused up by the law to produce inordinate 
desires , which then bring forth death. Now what is that originally, 
if it be not the native disposition that we have to be excited by sin¬ 
ful objects, and to oppose holy ones ; and which we, since the fall of 
Adam, possess in a measure that is sure to triumph over all the 
restraints of the divine law, and of reason and conscience, which tes¬ 
tify in its favour, and remonstrate against our evil passions ? I must 
believe, with the great mass of commentators, that a/xa?r/a here is a 
personification of the disposition. The theory of lleiclie and Glbck- 
Ier, in this case, seems to me to involve a real Zorepcv kpCtsw. 

(9) ’Ey* e^wv . . . nor's for I was alive once , without the law, 
A difficult and much controverted phrase. The hi presents obsta¬ 
cles in the first place. Is it ds orationi continuandee inserviens , or oe 
discretiva vel disjunctiva ? The first, I answer; but it belongs to 
that species of usage which inserts bs before an additional explana¬ 
tion ; “ accuratius definit,” Bretsch. Lex. In such a case oe may be 
rendered moreover , besides . As might be rendered for, inasmuch as 
the connection in which it stands often entitles us so to render it (see 
Passow’s Lex.) ; yet here I have the impression that verse 9 is not 
subordinate to the last clause in verse 8, but co-ordinate . The last 
clause in verse 8 asserts, that sin is dead without the laic , while verso 
9 declares that when the law came, sin developed itself with power; 
with which declaration it also connects other additional circum¬ 
stances. 

The iyoi here must of course mean another self different from the 
one which apagria, designates in the verse above. I hesitate, how¬ 
ever, whether we should here construe it as designating merely self 
i. e. y I myself as a person or individual, taken in the usual sense and 
without reference to another and different self; or whether the 6 
av^toKog (verse 22) should be here regarded as constituting the iyw. 
On the whole I incline to the former, for two reasons ; (1) Becau? e 
the antithetic eyu> seems not to be introduced until verse 14 seq. 
(2) What is said in the sequel of the verse would seein rather to 
belong to the whole person, to the man as man, than merely to the r > 
hu avOgwrog in the limited sense in which Paul uses this phrase in the 
sequel. 

e£wv is plainly used here in a comparative sense ; and moreover 
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used figuratively not literally. It seems clear tliat the occasion of 
employing it is the preceding vexgct, to which t?uv of course is the 
direct antithesis. To find out the full meaning of this antithesis, then, 
we must revert to a^aorla nxoa. This, we have seen, must be taken 
in the comparative sense, viz., as indicating the comparatively inac¬ 
tive power and influence of sin, before an individual has a definite 
apprehension of the prohibitions and penalties of the divine law. 
"k£wv, then, characterises the state of such a man, by affirming that 
of him which is opposite to that which is affirmed of a /xa>r/a. Now 
as sin is declared in the condition supposed, to be comparatively in¬ 
operative or dead, so the man himself is comparatively without sin, 
or (in other words) alive; just as when our Saviour says of the Jews, 
4 If I had not come and 6poken to them, they had not had sin.’ To 
say that sin is dead, and to say that the man is alive evidently means 
for substance one and the same thing. So the sequel leads us plainly 
to interpret this passage; for the apostle immediately asserts, that 
as soon as sin gathered new life (a vs^r^ev) the man died Qyu dtrftavov.) 
Now what was this death , except to come under the active and pre¬ 
dominating power and penalty of sin? What then must be the life , 
in this case, but to be free from such a state? But then— 
the whole is beyond all doubt to be taken in a comparative sense. 
For what is the apostle labouring to prove? Not that a man must 
be under the Jewish or revealed law (for that is the law here desig¬ 
nated), in order that he should be a sinner; for how could this 
agree with chap. i. ii. t where he labours to convict the Gentiles of 
sin ? lie is labouring here to show, that the law, instead of sancti¬ 
fying and saving men, is, through their abuse of it, the means of 
plunging them deeper in guilt. In other words; the Jewish law, to 
which so many are prone to look as the means of safety and sanctifi¬ 
cation, docs actually serve, under the present circumstances and con¬ 
dition of men, to render them more guilty than they would otherwise 
have been. Of course then the here must have a sense which 
is comparative, and is fitted for the object and aim of the writer; and 
tlrs ran be nothing more nor less than to say, that before an indivi¬ 
dual has a distinct and vivid perception of the nature and spirituality 
and extent of the divine law, he is less active and desperate in his sin 
and guilt than after lie comes to such a knowledge. And thus ex¬ 
plained, all is easy, natural, and coherent. The reader cannot fail 
to observe, also, how exactly this sentiment parallelises with that in 
chap. iii. 20, where Paul declares, that “ the law entered so that sin 
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would or should abound.” It is the unabouidir.g state of it, theTi ? 
which is described in our text by Jyw 

The various solutions given by commentators may now be briefly 
subjected to the reader’s view. Calvin, Augustine, and others, have 
advanced the opinion, that v here means : 4 1 deemed myself alive 
once/ i. e., before I understood the spirituality and extent of the 
law. But in such a case, if we will go through with the exegesis, 
we shall see at once the insuperable difficulty which attends it. For 
example : 4 1 once deemed myself spiritually alive ; but when I came 
under conviction by the law, a sense of sin revived and I was brought 
to deem myself spiritually dead (so far all seems well); 4 and the 
commandment which was designed to give life, proved to be deadly 
(6/; Zavarov) to me / it was deadly to me, because it brought me 
under real and true conviction as to my desperate spiritual con¬ 
dition ! Is this then the way in which the law of God proves fatal 
to the sinner, viz., by convincing him of the true and deadly nature 
of sin ?* 

Bretsehneider and others understand here in the simple sense 
of degere vitam, to exist or be for any length of time. But the nature 
of the antithetic language here does not seem to permit this; for in 
the sequel ax'&avov is plainly opposed to T^oiv here; but axftavcv cannot 
be the antithesis of taken in the sense of vitam degebam , for then 
um^avov must mean physical death ; which surely is not the sense of 
it there. 


• Mr. Barnes in his recent Commentary, agrees with Calvin in construing h» 'C™ as mean¬ 
ing, ‘I deemed myself alive;’ yet in giving the exegesis of et«*» uwt’tfaioy which immediately 
follows, he says; “I was by it involved in additional guilt and misery.” At the same time he 
remarks in the very next sentence, that £ 7 ^ iirtOui'ov “stands opposed to e(w.” l 11 this 

last particular lie is beyond all doubt correct; but then, if ey** means only a jmtative living, 
or ‘ I thought myself to be nlive,’ of course uwt tfaior, on his own ground, must mean a puta¬ 


tive death, or ‘ I thought or deemed myself to be dead.’ I see no escape from this on the ground 
of philology and exegesis. And this admitted, we must come to the singular conclusion, that the 
law ruins sinners by bringing them under a sense of their guilt and condemnation. Indeed, he 
himself suggests that *y*> untOm-ov may include the sentiment, that ‘ the converted sinner is 
humbled, subdued, melancholy, helpless,’ t. e., that he is brought to a feeling and proper sense of 
nil this by the lmv. But if this be true, how enn the commandment be t.t fta-aroi-? Ilow 
could the apostle say, that “he wns slain -riir tvTo.xr^?’’ Are men led Oumjtcu- by being 
"humbled and subdued?” A mind so lucid and powerful as that of this excellent writer, can¬ 


not fail to perceive that there are incongruities in such a mode of interpretation ; "hile, by the 
exegesis as given above, the antithesis is made out in the most simple way, and all is plain and 
easy. At all events, I am unable to hesitate, in a case which seems to be so obvious ; and the 
phraseology here in question, is that which mu 6 l give a hue to the interpretation of all the rest 
of this chapter. 
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' As to the question, When was the period of being x u £‘$ v w ov ? 
Augustine, Origen, Ernesti, Morus, and others, suppose that the 
apostle means the period of infancy; Luther, Ammon, and others, 
the period before he was taught by Gamaliel; Theodoret supposes 
he alludes to his pre-existence in Adam! Calvin and Beza seem plainly 
to have hit nearest to the point; “ Intellige legem venisse, cum ab 
eo ccepit intelligi.” It seems plain, that Paul must mean some 
application of the law to himself in a new manner, or in a way dif¬ 
ferent from any which be had before experienced. When this was, 
he does not say. We may suppose it to be in childhood, or in riper 
years. The principle is the same. Whenever the law of God was 
pressed on his mind and conscience with such a weight and power 
that he could not dismiss attention to its demands, then began his 
active and increased opposition to it. Before this, sin was compa¬ 
ratively dead. Now it revived in all its strength, and brought him 
into deeper guilt and more aggravated condemnation. 

The hs after iXdovsi js is decretive; for that part of the sentence 
which follows is placed in antithesis with the preceding clause.— 

* A pa or fa dvefytre, sin revived or flourished . *Ava£«w means to gather 
new life , to show additional vigour ; and such is clearly the sense here, 
as it does not mean merely a renewal of a life which had before ex¬ 
isted. The expression itself is plainly one which the writer uses as 
equivalent to ti(j,agria .... xaruoydeuro ev e<j,o! xdtictv effiQv/i/av, in the 
preceding verse. As there 6 all manner of inordinate desire is said 
to have wrought hid rr\g ivroXrjg,* so here the consequence of eX0o-j<fr,s 
rrig ivToXrig, is, that sin becomes more vigorous . 

(10) ’ Eyd he dv'eQavov, but I died . The Sg may be here regarded as 
discretive, ?. c., = l>ut 9 because d^edavov is the antithesis of dve ; yet 
I am rather inclined to consider it as simply the sign of adding an¬ 
other circumstance to the one which precedes it. —’ AneOavov, I died , 
t. I fell under sentence of death or came into a state of death ; 
for “ the soul that sinneth shall die,” “ the wages of sin is death.” 
So plainly the next clause explains it, where the death incurred i3 
placed in opposition to the life which obedience to the whole law 
would ensure. But then there is plainly an intensive sense to be 
attached here to the word dnetiavo v; just as there is to the word 
The apostle means to say (as ver. 8 shows), that sin put forth fresh 
vigour when the commandment came ; consequently he incurred 
aggravated guilt; and aggravated condemnation must necessarily 
follow. It also lies on the face of the whole, that the writer designs 
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to convey the idea, that the law, instead of affording sanctification 
and deliverance from sin, is the occasion of aggravating both guilt 
and condemnation. So he had intimated in vi. 14; and so he here 
proves the fact to be. 

K«/ tvfOq . . . . e/g Zavarov, and the commandment which teas 
designed [to bestow] life, the same was found to he unto death —Kai 
fiipsOrj x. r. X. is evidently a clause added for the sake of intensity 
and variety of expression—an epexegesis of d-Ha.vov, with the addi¬ 
tion of a new circumstance. In saying evroXr { si; there was a 
reference in the mind of the writer to such passages of the Old Tes¬ 
tament as the following: u My statutes . . . which if a man do he 
shall even live by them/’ Ezck. xx. 11, 13, 21. Lev. xviii. 5, et 
alibi. Mo/ is, in point of sense, to be construed after Zavarov, and is 
a Dat. incommodi; comp, verse 13, and see N. Test. Gramm. § 104. 
2. Note 1. 

(11) A repetition of the same sentiment verses 8, 9, with some 

characteristic of the manner in which sin performed its deadly work. 
—'H yd% .... acrixre/ve, for sin taking occasion by the commandment 
deceived me, and by it slew me, rd% confirmantis; for the sequel 
shows how the commandment came et; Zavarov to him. In respect 
to Xafiovira, see ver. 18. The occasion afforded, was the cir¬ 

cumstance that the law restrained evil passions; which, in a grace¬ 
less state of the heart, aggravates opposition to it.—A*a rr t ; hroX^g 
must mean, through the law as an occasional instrument or cause; 
not by it as the efficient cause of sin, which the sequel denies the law 
to be.— ’Egr J <rdrr / os /xs seems to mean the deceit which our sinful pas¬ 
sions practise upon us, by leading us to regard all restraint of them 
as unreasonable and oppressive, and to feel that we arc in the right 
when we resist such restraint. The consequences of such a feeling 
will be, to obey our passions and not the law. Of course zee are 
slaiji by such deceit; it leads us to plunge into ruin.—- a/ avrr,; must 
mean 8/’ hroXrjg, In what sense sin slays through the commandment, 
has been once and again stated. 

(12) "fim o jih . . . dyadfi, so that the law is holy, and the command¬ 
ment holy and just and good, "n an at the beginning of a sentence, 
is rendered quare , itaque , igitur , by Bretschneider, (Lex.) The true 
foree of it seems to be so that, i. e,, things being as I have said, it fol¬ 
lows, that, &c. In consequence of such a connection, <Z<frt may he ren¬ 
dered wherefore, therefore; for it is, in the classics, not unfrequently 
employed as an intensive particle of conclusion.—Me* is difficult of 
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grammatical solution here. Taken as the usual sign of protasis , 
where (we may ask) is the apodosis ? Ka/ ^ svroXri x. r. X. will not 
make one, for it is merely epexegctical of o vo/iog dyio g. Bretschneider 
(Lex.) says, that fisv here cannot be translated. Be it so; it must be 
true, I think, that the writer had some tipodosis in his mind when 
he employed it. I know it is often the case, in the Greek classics, 
that /xb is employed without any subsequent apodosis being ex¬ 
pressed, But is it used unless one is implied? I think not. What 
then is the implied apodosis here? We may probably supply it from 
verse 13; and if so, it would seem to be this: a/xagr/a 6e eanv v\ xart*- 
y<x£o/Atv7) Savarov diet rov uyctQov vofitv. Ruckert makes the implied 
apodosis to be, 6 be ’I tvBciTog xaxog xai ctdixog. 

It will be perceived, that the present verse is not a regular logical 
deduction from the preceding verses. The writer means to say, that 
the view which he has taken of the case is such, on the whole, that 
the excellence and purity of the law stand entirely unimpeachcd. 
The law is indeed the occasion , but it is the innocent occasion, of sin. 
It is the abuse ol it which makes men sinners. It is their evil pas¬ 
sions which convert what in its own nature tends to life, into an 
instrument of death. The reason of repeating both vo/iog and ivroXi) 
here, seems to be, that both had been employed in the preceding 
illustration; 6ee verses 7—10. If there be any difference between 
the two words, it must be this, viz., that vo.uo$ is the generic appella¬ 
tion of the divine law, : while ivroX^ corresponds to P n , L e> 9 
any particular precept. As used by the writer, however, no differ¬ 
ence seems to be here intended. 'Ay/a means holg y free from all 
moral defect , free from sin , opposed to sin . Aix a/a, agreeable to Bixt j, 
i'. e ., promoting justice and punishing sin. 9 AyaOri; good in its object 
and end, tending to secure the ends of benevolence. The most 
appropriate to the apostle’s purpose here of all the qualities which 
he mentions, is that of holiness . Hence, 6 vopog dyiog and ^ \vroXi} 
cty'ia . 

Thus much in vindication of the sentiment, that the law is the 
occasion of our guilt being aggravated instead of delivering us from 
it. The vindication of that character of the law as now stated in 
verse 12, follows next. But before we proceed to consider this, we 
must endeavour to solve some questions which naturally arise here. 

The reader has doubtless perceived, that I suppose the apostle to 
be here speaking of himself when in a legal state or under the law, 
and before lie was spiritually united to Christ. This I must, on the 

X 
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whole, believe to be the case. In support of this view many reasons 
may be offered; but some of them I must defer to the close of the 
whole chapter. It is sufficient for my present purpose to state, that 
verses 7—11 plainly appear to be a defence and confirmation of the 
obnoxious expression (obnoxious to the legalist) contained in verse 5. 
It is this verse, surely, which gives occasion to the objection ex¬ 
pressed at the beginning of verse 7; and it is of course the same, 
therefore, which is the theme of verses 7—11. But on looking back 
to verse 5, we find yj//,ev h rj} oagxi to be the condition of the person, 
on whom the law of God produced the unhappy effect stated in the 
sequel. Indeed the case of itself determines this; for surely the 
law of God is not the object of the believers hatred, nor does it en¬ 
kindle his passions and aggravate his offences; it reproves, restrains, 
moderates, subdues, his evil affections and desires. To prove this, 
would be as superfluous as to prove that the renewed heart loves 
and approves of holiness. It is surely none but an unsanctified 
heart which can make such a use of the law of God as is stated in 
verses 7—11. 

Moreover, the difficulties attending the usual exegesis (usual in 
modern times and among a certain class of writers) of this passage, 
are truly appalling. E. g. y vers. 9,10, are thus explained: ‘I thought 
myself alive, i. e. y holy or good, before I was brought under convic¬ 
tion by the law; but when this conviction cook place, a penitential 
sense of sin became strong and active; I was then fully persuaded 
that I deserved condemnation 6i drr'zOavov); and I found that 
instead of keeping the commandment, I had only brought myself 
under its penalty.’ Now all this would do well, in itself considered; 
the sentiment is evangelical and correct. But the difficulty in 
obtaining this sentiment from the passage before us, is, (1) That one 
must violate the usus loquendi, (2) He must bring contradiction 
and inextricable difficulty into the context. (3) lie must make the 
writer assert what is irrelevant to Ins present purpose. 

First, to construe djua^ia dvsfytfsv as meaning a penitential sense 
of sin revived or became strong , has no parallel in Scripture. ' Afia%- 
ria cannot be shown ever to mean penitential sense of sin. As little 
too can be shown to mean, I thought myself alive , i. e. y righteous. 
Both renderings are discrepant from all usus loquendi. 

Secondly, if we take this meaning of apa^T/a, viz . y penitential sense 
of sin, and carry it on through ver. 11, which is indissolubly connected 
with verse 10, (as a comparison of vers. 7, 8, and the yu% in verse 11, 
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show), it will make a sense utterly inadmissible. E. y., i A peniten¬ 
tial sense of sin (a/xa^r/a), taking occasion by the law, deceived me 
and slew me !* And is this an exegesis to be admitted? I trust not. 
Sorrow for sin neither deceives nor slays , but just the opposite. Yet 
such a carrying forward of the sense given to a/xa^/a in verse 10, is 
fairly inevitable, unless one renounces the principles by which a 
writer’s thoughts arc connected together. 

Thirdly, such a sentiment as is given to verse 10, is irrelevant to 
the writer’s purpose. His object is to show that he has not rashly 
said, ra <7radrifj,ara rwv dfAGtgriwv rd did rou yo/xou, verse 5. How will it 
prove this, if he declares merely that the law undoes the false hopes 
of the sinner, and brings him under true conviction ? This would 
seem, at least, to be proving just the opposite of what he designs to 
show. Nor will it help the matter in the least, if you suppose him 
to be speaking of the experience of Christians; for surely it would 
not illustrate the declaration, that the law is the occasion of our evil 
passions being aggravated, to assert that Christians are convinced of 
sin by it, and brought to true penitence. The whole interpretation, 
therefore, which assigns such a meaning to verse 10, appears to be 
inept, and destitute of any adequate support whatever. The senti¬ 
ment which it brings forward is indeed in itself correct; but whether 
it is the sentiment of the passage under examination—is a very dif¬ 
ferent question. 

I must proceed, therefore, in explaining the remainder of the chap¬ 
ter, on the ground that a person in a law-state, and not in a state of 
grace, is described. To some of the reasons for this method of inter¬ 
pretation I have just adverted ; and to some more I must advert, in 
the course of my exposition. But the more ample defence of this 
principle of exegesis, and the answer to the principal objections, I 
reserve to the close of the chapter, because they will then be better 
understood than if they should now be introduced. 

It is proper, however, to say a few words here, respecting the use 
of the first person singular , throughout verses 7—25. Does the 
apostle mean to designate himself specially and peculiarly, or docs 
he include others with himself? Others certainly are included, un¬ 
derstand him as you please. If he speaks of himself while under the 
law, he means by a parity of reasoning to include all others who arc 
in the same condition. If he speaks of himself as a Christian, he 
means in the same manner to include all other Christians, who of 
course must have similar experience. So that Ambrose very appro- 
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priately and truly sayB ; Sub sua persona quasi generalera causam 
agit. The use sometimes of the plural and sometimes of the singular 
number, favours this supposition; comp, verses 5, 7, 14, eeq. and viii. 
1, seq. The apostle often employs the first person singular, where 
he is discussing general principles; e. g., 1 Cor. vi. 12.x. 23, 29, 30. 
xiii. 11—13; Gal. ii. 18, et al. ssepe. That it is not unusual for the 
apostles to include themselves, even where they are saying things 
which convey sharp reproof, is also true; e. g.> James iii. 1, 2, 9. 
Whatever ground of exegesis one takes as to chap. vii. in general, 
the principle that Paul speaks of himself only as an example of what 
others are in like circumstances, must of course be admitted. Coinp. 
1 Cor. iv. 6, where he explicitly asserts such a principle. Even 
Peiche, who represents the eyw as the commonwealth of the 

Jews under the law, and the better I as the ideal Jew without sin, 
is still obliged to concede that Paul uses fiiTac/juicirtGixog here, i. e ., 
that he appropriates to himself what belongs to others, or represents 
them in his own person. 


CHAP. VII. 13—25 


The Jew would very naturully ask, on hearing each a declaration as is contained in verse 12 ; 
‘ Wliat! then, is that which is good the cause of sin?’ This the apostle represents him as doing; 
and to this question he replies, that it is not the law itself which is the cause of sin, but theofctise 
of it by the sinner which renders him guilty; and that in this way the odious deformity of siu is 
peculiarly and strikingly exhibited. In the sequel, the apostle proceeds to exhibit in a very for¬ 
cible manner, the fact that the law can in no way be involved in the clinrgc of being the efficient 
cause of sin, for it stands in direct and perpetual opposition to all the sinful desires of men in an 
unsanctilied and carnal state. That it is holy and just and good, is evinced by the fact, that 
the conscience and moral sense spontaneously take sides with it or approve of its precepts. Yet. 
notwithstanding all this, such is the force of sinful desires and lusts, that they triumpli over the 
precepts of the law, and lend the unsnnetified man to continual opposition and transgression. 
Even against the voice of reason and conscience, i\ e., of an internal moral noture, as well as 
against the divine precepts, does carnal desire prevail; wc yield the moral self to the power oftlio 
carnal adf, and plunge deep into ruin, while the voice of God’s law 19 thundering in our ears, 
and the voice of our own consciences is loudly remonstrating against our conduct. ‘ Wretched 
men that wc arel’ Truly wretched while out of Christ, while under the law, while destitute of 
that spirit of adoption, which subdues the carnal man, and leads us to walk koto irvevpa, and fur¬ 
nishes us with grace to do so I 

The purpose of all this illustration or representation, on the part of the apostle, Is very 
plain. If such is the state of those who are under the law, that all its prohibitions, 
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penalties, and commands, will produce no decisive influence in reforming and sanctifying 
them; if such is the wickedness of unsnnotifled men, that they refuse to hearken to the 
voice of conscience even as well as of the divine law; then is the condition of the legalist, 
who places hia hopes in the sanctifying power of that law, desperate indeed. Well may he 
exclaim, TaXaiir«(JOr H^t/punot 1 tic fie pixrt Tai ex tqu (Tw/j-utov t ou Oavarov ; WllO can refrain, 
now, from perceiving all this iB much to the purpose of the apostle, whose object it is to 
show, that to be wider grace, (and not under the law) affords the only hope for the sinner ? Ac. 
cordingly, in chap. viii. 1—17, he shows that the opposite of all which he baa been before de¬ 
scribing takes place in the regenerate, and that a filial spirit subdues carnal affections, overcomes 
the world, nnd enables Christians to tcali; according to the Spirit; nothing of which is accom¬ 
plished, while men are in the condition described in vii. 14—25. 

Now to what special end of the apostle would it be here subservient, if we suppose him to 
Le describing a state of grace in chap, vii ? How does the contest in the breast of Christians 
against sin, prove the inefficacy of the law to sanctify them ? For to prove such an ineflicacy, 
it must be admitted, is the general object of the present discourse. The fact is that such a 
statement would prove too much. It would show that grace is wanting in eflicacy, as well as 
tiie law; for the Christian, being a subject of grace, and still keeping up such a contest, one 
might of course be tempted to say, 'It appears, then, that grace is no more competent than 
law, to subdue sin and sanctify the heart.’ And indeed why might he not say this, if the 
ground of those who construe all this of., the regenerate man be correct ? For what is the real 
stale of the whole matter as represented by the apostle ? It is, that in every contest here 
between the flesh and the spirit (the moral man), the former comes off victorious. And can 
this be a regenerate state? Is this "the victory which is of God, and overcometh the world?” 
4 ‘ Ho that is born of God siuncth notthose that love his law “ do no iniquity he that 
lovetli Christ "keepeth his commandments i. e„ an habitual and voluntary offender such a® 
one Js not; he gives not himself up to any course of sin ; it is his habitual study and effort to 
subdue his passions, and obey the commandments of God. But what of all this is there, in 
the case which the apostle represents in vii. 14—25? Read now chap. viii. 1 —17, and then 
ask, 1 b the man described in viJ. 14—25, who yields in every instance to the assault of his 
passions, and suffers them continually to triumph over law, conscience, and every oilier con¬ 
sideration, such a man or the same man as is described in viii. 1—17? In this latter passage 
the man Is described, " who walks not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” Can this then 
be the Bame man who does walk after the flesh, and always does this, even when the voice of 
God and conscience is thundering in his ears, and his own internal moral nature is warning 
him against the course he pursues ? Impossible. Light and darkness are not more diverse than 
these two cases. 

The transition which Is represented as taking place, at the close of chap. vii. and the com¬ 
mencement of chap. viii. most fully exhibits this. Here is indeed a wonderful transition ; one 
from a state of captivity to the law of sin and death to a state of freedom from both, to the en¬ 
joyment of the glorious liberty of the children of God. But if the contest in clmp. vii. 14—25 
is meaut for one which is only in the breast of the regenerate; then into what state does lie go, 
or what is the condition of him, who makes the transition represented in chap. viii. ? The only 
answer which con be made, seems to be, that it is from a state of struggle with sin, to a state in 
which there is no struggle with it. And does the Christian, then, attain to this state In the pre¬ 
sent life? I will not deny the possibility of it; but as a matter of fact, who will bring adequate 
proof, that lie does truly " love God with all his heart and his neighbour qs himself,” without 
variation, and to the highest extent of which he is capable ? " If we say we have no sin, we de¬ 
ceive ourselves, and tho truth is not.In us.” Such a transition, then, in this case, is utterly ini 
probable; and therefore cannot be admitted. 

But put the case which I have supposed above, and which aecords with the design of the 
apostle and the language employed, viz., that the transition Is from u state in which the carnal 
pnssions were uniformly victorious, to one in which the holy principle becomes predominantly 
so, and then you have not only a possible but an actual case; yea, thousands nnd millions of 
actual cases. Can we hesitate then, as to what the object of the writer is, in the possago 
before us? 
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(13) Ti ouk uyadhv .... ^ehas-of; Has then that which is good 
become death to me? i. e ., c You call the commandment dyadi), kind, 
beneficent , productive of happiness; how can that which is bene¬ 
ficent, be fatal to me ? Is not this a contradiction V The answer 
is, (A7) y'svoiro ! i. e. y it is not true that the evroXri dyadij was of itself 
fatal or deadly to you, d\\d 7\ a/Aagria, but sin [was death to you] ; 
for that (to/ ysyovt Sdvarog is implied after d/Aagria, is very plain from 
the nature of the sentence .— y AXXd here, as often elsewhere, stands 
before a clause designed to give a true account of a thing in opposi¬ 
tion to an erroneous one.—-Teyovi is wanting in F., G.; and in A., B., 
C., D., E., eysvsro stands in its room. The sense is the same in all 
the cases, and hermeneutically the reading is a matter of indifference. 

"Iva (pavp .... Zavarov, so that sin might exhibit itself as causing 
death to me by that which is good. —<l>av7] is 2 Aor. pass. Subj., but 
is employed (as the Aorists pass, often are) in the sense of the Middle 
voice. The meaning is; c Sin became the cause of death to me, by 
leading me to abuse the law which was altogether good; and so it 
exhibited, in a true light, its own deadly and odious nature.’ The 
(Lot here and the epoi above are the Dative incoinmodi . 

"Iva y&vqrou .... ivro}.r t g, so that sin , through the commandment , 
might be exceedingly sinful ; i. e. y so that sin, by abuse of the com¬ 
mandment which was good, and by making it the occasion of death 
to the sinner, and by its opposition to a commandment in its own 
nature holy and just and good, might thus appear to be exceedingly 
aggravated and detestable. Reiche refers the clause to the actual 
increase of sin, after the giving of the law; but ysvjjra/ d[AagruX6g 
must characterize the heinousness of sin, not the increase as to 
quantity. Forxatf* v7T£gf3oX7}v, used adverbially instead of l-£g(3aXXc\,- 
rtojg, comp. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 2 Cor. i. 8. iv. 17. I take the two phrases 
in these verses beginning with ha, to be co-ordinate ; and both ot 
them I regard as suspended on dxxd ^ djAagria pavaro^ ysyovsj. One 
of the phrases declares that sin developed itself according to its true 
nature, by perverting the holy law of God; the other, that the 
exceedingly odious nature of it was thus made the more manifest. 

(14) 07Sa t (iev ydo some critics divide thus: o7da jnh yd*. But the 
general usage of Paul is against this ; for in appeals of this nature 
he generally uses the plural number and not the singular. —Tag illus- 
trantis et conf'rmantis for the sequel is designed to illustrate and 
confirm what he has said in respect to the law and sin, in ver. 13. 

* O vofAog ‘rvevftarixQs eov/, the law is spiritual , i. e. y the law enjoins 
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those things which are agreeable to the nature and mind of the 
Spirit. Flesh and spirit are often opposed to each other in a variety 
of senses; viz., (1) As flesh is weak and perishable (Gen. vi. 3. Ps. 
lxxviii. 39. lvi. 4. Jer. xvii. 5. Is. xl. 6), so spirit (On, ^ V tufAa) y the 
animating and invigorating principle, is sometimes placed in opposi¬ 
tion to it with the meaning of strength and permanence; e.g. y Is. xxxi. 
3. But, (2) The most common usage in the New Testament is the 
tropical one; where <rag£ is viewed as the seat of carnal desires and 
affections, and is often employed to designate them, sometimes simply, 
and sometimes with (pgovTtfia added to it; while msu/acl, when employ¬ 
ed in the way of antithesis to it, means a new and holy disposition , 
which is rl nveufAcirtxov, L e. y something produced by the influence of 
the Spirit of God and guided by this influence. Hence Christians 
are irvtvfiaTtxot and unsanctified men are aagxixof, because the former 
are under the influence of the Spirit, and the latter are guided by 
their carnal appetites and desires. All this is quite plain, when one 
reads Rom. viii. 1—17, where the antithesis is fully and explicitly 
stated. 

To say then that the law is rrvtu(j,anx6$ t is to affirm that its na¬ 
ture is pneumatic , i. e. y agreeable to the mind or will of the Spirit. 
The antithesis therefore is plain, viz., iyw 6'e ca^xtxog tipi, hut I am 
carnal , i. e. y I am under the influence of carnal desires and affections. 
Even such desires as do not spring directly from the flesh, are some¬ 
times named carnal; and thus, it would seem, because most of our 
sinful propensities are in some way connected with the flesh, and 
those which are not, are similar in regard to their moral character. 
For example; in Gal. v. 19—22, the apostle names hatred , envy y 
anger , &c., as egya ffagxog; and SO in Rom. viii. 5 —9, xard adgxa that 
or 'Tegf-rare/p, includes every kind of vicious conduct. And in the 
passage before us, <tagxix6g el/it is explained by a clause which the 
writer immediately adds; viz. 

Uirtgufitvog M rty a/xagrJav y sold under $in y i, e„ the bondslave of sin 
doDXog Ttjg d/Accgriotg ; for so the sequel shows him to be, inasmuch as 
he obeys sin in every case, whatever opposition is made to it on the 
part of conscience or the divine law. The language is borrowed 
from the practice of selling captives, who have been taken in war, as 
slaves. They were viewed as having forfeited their lives ; and so 
they were sold into a state of the most absolute despotism. In allu¬ 
sion to this, the apostle represents the person who is still under the 
law, and therefore unredeemed, as being the bond slave of sin. 
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Stronger language than this he could not employ ; and it will be im¬ 
portant, in the sequel, to look back on this expression in order to 
solve some of the doubts which may arise from o /x/<ri o ov syu>, 
rh be/vg/y xuguxuTa! /xo/, <juvr)do/Lou rw vo/xu rou 0 eou, &c. Let the reader 
who wishes to consult the writer’s own exposition of tagxtxGs, care¬ 
fully compare chap. viii. 5—9. 

The law then is good, for it is emu/xar/jeoj, i. e ., agreeable to the 
dictates of the Spirit. It is not this, therefore, which is the efficient 
cause of men’s sins; it is that they are tfaox/xo/, devoted to the desires 
of the flesh, following the dictates of its desires. 

(15) That the law does sustain such a character, must be well 
known to the sinner himself. His own reason and conscience take 
sides with the law and approve of its precepts. Yet still so carnally 
inclined is he, that he listens not to these, but acts directly against 
them. In other words, lie is actually the slave of sin. 

Tag in this verse would seem to have direct relation to the declara¬ 
tion just repeated. Observe the tenor of it: c He does that which 
he dislikes, he is as it were forced by his slavish condition to do that 
which is hateful to his better self.’ In this wav, the idea that he is 
VBc&ct/isvog wrb rr,v d/xaprlav, becomes very prominent. 

In order to express the sentiment which he intends to convey in 
the most striking manner, the apostle divides the person thus in bond¬ 
age into two selves (if I may thus speak), viz., the voDj or 6 hco uvOowros 
(vers. 22, 23), and the eu/xa, <rag£, or carnal part of his nature. In 
the latter dwell the passions and affections which sway the awJg&Kres 
traoxtx og; in the former is still a portion of the image of God (James 
iii. 9; l Cor. xi. 7), which discerns and cannot but approve the 
holy and perfect law of God that is merely a transcript of his own 
nature. If the reader has any question, whether this last state¬ 
ment is in accordance with the apostle’s views of unsanctified human 
nature, he needs but to turn back and read Rom. ii. 14, 15, in order 
to dissipate his doubts. That the unregenerate have reason and 
conscience, which approve and must approve the divine law, show’s 
nothing more than that they are rational and moral beings with 
faculties adapted to a state of moral probation, and that they are 
made in the image of God so far as a rational and moral nature is 
concerned. This is merely saying that they are men y and not brutes. 
The faculty to discern what is good, the power to approve of it, is in 
itself no more holy or sinful, than the faculty of ratiocination is, or 
of seeing or hearing. Nothin** can be more unfounded, than the 

o o o * 
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supposition that moral good is put to the account of the sinner, 
merely because one assigns to him reason to discern its nature and 
conscience to approve it. Without these he could not be a rational 
and moral being. They arc mere pur a naturalia , to speak in the 
language of the old theology. 

The reader need not be in any degree alarmed, then, for the doc¬ 
trine of human depravity, when he finds the sinner here represented 
as seeing something of the nature of the divine law and testifying in 
its favour. It is on such ground as this, that the ways of God to¬ 
ward men may be vindicated; for allowing it to be true, that our 
physical nature is the peculiarly exciting cause of most of our sins, 
we may still ask : 1 Is there not an ecu uvdguKog which opposes all in¬ 
ordinate desires, and warns us to avoid sin and cleave to duty ! * 
And on this ground it is, that God regards the heathen as being 
without excuse; as is clear from Rom. i. ii., especially ii. 14, 15. 

"O ydo .... yivucxu, for that which I do , I disapprove . Karcg- 
yd^i’juxi means more than the simple epyuty/iou ; it designates the ha¬ 
bitual doing or practising of any thing.— Ou yivdcxu is rendered by 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Tholuck, and others, I know not y L e. y my 
mind is so darkened by sin that I do not perceive the true nature 
of what I am doing; but the explanation which Paul immediately 
subjoins seems to forbid this exegesis, viz., ou ydo © beXa x. t . X. Be¬ 
sides, the very height of the criminality here depicted is, that the sin 
is against light, and knowledge, and conscience. On the other hand, 
that yivdaxu in Greek, as well as the Hebrew JHJ, not unfrequently 
means to know in the sense of acknowledging or approving may be 
seen in the lexicons; see Matt. vii. 23. xxv. 12. Luke xiii. 27. Ps. 
i. G. IIos. viii. 4. That knowledge speculatively considered is not 
here meant, i. e. y that ou ynucxu does not mean I am ignorant , insciens 
sum , is clear from the sequel, where the apostle speaks of his neg¬ 
lecting to do that which he wills . Now what he wills y must be an 
object of perception with him; so that ou yivdcxa) cannot be under¬ 
stood of mere intellectual ignorance. 

Ou yd% o toZto rrgucrcra), for not that winch I approve , do Tper¬ 

form. I 'dp confirmantisy i. e. y the clause of the sentence that follows, 
confirms the preceding statement. First, we have a general decla¬ 
ration. IVhat I do y I disapprove . Next follows a specific one which 
illustrates and confirms it: Not that which I approve do I perform f 
but I do that which I hate . If there be auy thing paradoxical here 
(and the first view of the case may seem to present a paradox), it is 
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occasioned entirely by the plan of the writer to represent the two 
contrary selves in one and the same person. Karegya^o/xa/ belongs to 
the carnal self, and yivdjgx w to the voZg or e<rw dvtigcurrog; and thus in 
succession it is the conscience and reason, i. e ., the internal moral 
man, which disapproves (ou ^eXw) and hates (/i/tri), while the carnal 
man practises (xgdaau, rroiu) the thing which is disapproved and 
hated. 


All speculative metaphysical questions w r ould here be entirely out 
of place. One might ask: i Is it true, then, that a man does what 
he is unwilling to do, and hates to do ? This w’ould be not only to 
represent him as acting against predominant motives, but as a ma¬ 
chine who could not follow his own inclination.’ And on the ground 
of some systems of metaphysical philosophy, the whole would indeed 
be an unaccountable affair, as it is here represented by the apostle; 
although such philosophy is not unfrequently insisted on, and urged 
as being all-important in theology. But still the apostle might make 
the appeal, for his own triumphant vindication, to the breast of every 
man on earth, where the moral warfare has been carried on as he 


describes it, between conscience and passion. And a most exact and 
striking picture it is too. The demonstration of its correctness is 
internal , in the very consciousness of the soul; it depends not on 
metaphysics or ratiocination. 

It is not true, indeed, that a man does that which on the whole he 
is unwilling to do; nor is this what the apostle means to affirm. But 
it is true, that men often do what reason and conscience disapprove; 
and which he here expresses in the strong language of ou and 
fuaui, i. e ., it is the eau civQgwrog of whom this is predicated. And 
even this, in a contrast like the present, is not to be urged to its 
highest point of possible meaning. Thus, for example, finsu does not 
always mean positive hatred, but a not loving or merely a compara¬ 
tively not loving, i. e ., a less loving; for so the examples in Matt. vi. 
24. Luke xvi. 13. xiv. 26, teach us. The last example here is per¬ 
fectly in point, to show that may mean (as it certainly does 
here) merely a less loving of some than others; comp, as exegetical 
of it, Matt. x. 37. * That SeXw and tutu, then, can both be affirmed 
of the conscience enlightened by the divine law (comp, verse 9), 
when they are understood in this qualified sense (and on any ground 
of exegesis a qualified sense is absolutely necessary), is sufficiently 
manifest. Any one who undertakes to urge the sense of words em¬ 
ployed in such a contrast as is here presented, to the highest mean- 
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ing of which they are capable, must involve himself at least in 
difficulties that are absolutely inextricable. 

There is a striking passage in Xenophon (Cyrop. VI. 1), in which 
Araspesthe Persian says, by way of excusing his treasonable designs: 

“ Certainly I must have two souls .... for plainly it is not one and 
the same which is both evil and good, nor which loves honourable 
and base conduct, and at the same time wishes to do a thing and not 
to do it. Plainly then there are two souls ; and when the good one 
prevails, then it does good ; and when the evil one predominates, 
then it does evil.” Similar to this is the sentiment in Euripides, 
Medea, 1077, 

M cw$dvoo /Miv, ola /x?XX w xaxet* 

©u/xog xge/aaoov ru>v i/Moov /3ouXiy/xara>v. 

J know , indeed, that such things as I am about to do, are evil; but 
my mind is better than my inclinations. 

The same poet (as quoted by Clemens Alex. Strom. II. 15) says: 

Ae\7)0e\i ou&v riovde fi c5v ffy koyf^rgfc 
VvwpW 6’ iyovrcL /m i) fiia^TCU. 

I have forgotten none of the things respecting which you have ad¬ 
monished me; but although I have a desire to do them , nature forces 
me another way . 

To the same purpose, and in a manner very much like that of 
Paul, Epictetus says (Enchirid. II. 26). 'O a/Ma^rdv'jjv, o /xev SlXe/ ou 
'roar jcat o w ^fXe/, cr on?. So Plautus, (Trinummus, Act. IV. Seen. 2, 
verse 31) : Scibam ut esse me deccret, facere non quibam miser; I 
knew that it was becoming , but, me miserable! I could not do it . 
Seneca (Ep. Ill) : Quid est .... quod nos alio tendentes, alio 
trahit, et co unde recedere cupimus repellit? Quid colluctatur 
cum animo nostro, nee permittit nobis quidquam semel velle? Ovid 
(Metamorph. VII. 19): Aliudque cupido, mens aliud suadet; Video 
meliora probogue, deteriora sequor. Seneca (Hippol. verse G04): 
Vos testor . . . hoc quod volo, me nolle. 

So Lactantius also represents a heathen as saying : Volo equidern 
non pcecare, sed vincov ; indutus enim sum came fragili. Itaque 
ducor incertus, et peceo non quia volo, sed quia cogor. 

These quotations (for which I am indebted to Prof. Tholuck) 
show how clear and distinct the impression is upon the human mind, 
in all countries, that there is a struggle in the breast between con- 
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science and carnal inclination. They also show how much alike 
men, enlightened or unenlightened by revelation, express themselves 
in relation to the struggle in question. They answer still another 
purpose, viz., to show that language of this nature is used and is to 
be understood in the popular sense, and in this only. 

I add only, that SsXw is here to be taken in the sense of approve, 
and not in the physiological sense as a mere act of the faculty of 
the will, is sufficiently plain from the fact, that o //,/<*£, that which 1 
hate y is made the antithesis of o SeX&j*; and of course this latter must 
be considered as meaning that which I desire , wish , or approve . No 
room is left, then, for objections of a metaphysical or physiological 
nature. 

(16) E/6e . . . . xaXog, if then I do that which I do not approve , 

I consent to the law as good; i, e ., if my reason and conscience dis¬ 
approve that which I do, then my inward man bears testimony in 
favour of the law, gives assent to the goodness of it. As u orationi 
continuandse inservit.” lit. to speak with , to confess, to 

acknowledge . The appeal here in favour of the law is very strong • 
for even those who habitually violate it, are represented as testifying 
in its favour. In one point of view, this is stronger testimony than 
that of Christians; for if the real enemies themselves of the law feel 
obliged to confess its excellence, we may well expect that the friends 
of the law will do the same ; as indeed they of course do. The 
reader will notice, that when the apostle says that he does that which 
he disapproves , he represents the hu in thus disapproving, 

as giving its testimony in favour (iJ‘j/a£7;/a/) of what the law decides. 
It is not then the physiological exercise of the will here which is de¬ 
signated by (for this of course determines the outward actions): 
but it is the approbation of the reason and conscience, i. e ., of the 
internal man, which is meant. 

(17) Nuy/ <3s ... . a/xacr/a, but Jiotv it is no longer 1 who do tins , 
but sin which dwells in me. Nuw, properly a particle of time, vow, 
is also employed (as now in English) very frequently as a mere con- 
tinuative of argument, denoting that what follows is connected with 
and grows out of what goes before. It is as much as to say: ‘ In these 
or in such circumstances, the case being as represented, then it fol 
lows, &c. y As discretive , u accuratius definit.” The apostle means 
to guard against the possibility of confounding the two selves , which 
hehasliereintroduced, and to aver strongly that the?«*T;m/man does 
not participate in approving the course which the carnal passions 
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pursue, but take sides with the divine law, and continues to give its 
assent to its sanctions, even amid all the predominant opposition of 
the carnal self. For it is plain that two consequences follow from 
the principle asserted in vcr. 15 ; viz., first, that the internal man 
assents to the goodness of the divine law ; secondly, that it is not 
reason and conscience which of themselves unperverted lead men to 
6in, but their own carnal desires. The latter sentiment is fully and 
6trongly asserted in ver. 17. ’Eyw therefore is the moral self, the 
vou; or hut dv^ouTog here ; while n njuagr /a (here personified) means, 
the sinful passions and affections of men, or the disposition to in¬ 
dulge them. The distinction here made between the higher morai 
self of reason and conscience , and the lower one of carnal passions 
and appetitesy is very striking. In like manner Seneca says : Mens 
cujusque is est quisque, non ea figura quae digito monstrari potest; 
the mind of a man is IIIMSELF, not that part which may be pointed 
out with one’s finger , i. e.y not the body. So Augustine : Magis ego 
in eo quod in me approbabam, quam in eo quod in me improbabam, 
Confess. VIII. 5. The higher moral self has the better claim to 
the title of eye*). 

There is some difficulty of rather a serious nature here, as to the 
ev ifioi in which sin dwells, u <?., reigns or is predominant, or at least 
is an inmate that lias great influence. It is either of the two selves 
in and by themselves considered, i. e ., the uv^gwros tfagj ux6g or the l<su 
uvbg'MKts? ‘ Not the first,’ some one may 6ay ; 4 for to suppose this, 
would be to suppose that the apostle represents sin as dw elling in 
itself; for what is sin here but the carnal man ? Not the second, 
for the eVw is opposed to sin and takes sides with the divine 

law’, as the wdiole passage abundantly testifies.’ i The \juoI then,’ he 
might say, * must here designate the whole person , and be employed 
in its usual sense. And although this might seem to be plausible, 
at first view, yet as the apostle has personified sin here, the mode of 
expression must be in accordance w ith this figure of speech. For 
the moment, sin is spoken of as a separate agent, and as dwelling 
and acting in the man w r bo obeys its dictates. But it is in the car¬ 
nal man, i. e. y the carnal self in this case, that it dwells. The hw 
dvSgvc to; disapproves and condemns what the other self, in which 
sin dwells, approves and practises. Metaphysically examined, it is 
easy to find or make difficulties with this representation ; but surely 
this is not the light in which we are to examine it. It is plainly a 
popular and allegorical mode of representation.—But more must 
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be said in respect to the difficulty before us, in explaining the next 
verse. 

(18) Old a ydg . . . uya&ov. The ydo here shows that the writer is 
going to say something which will confirm the declaration that he 
has just made, viz., that indwelling sin leads him to thwart the 
promptings of reason and conscience and the commands of God’s 
holy law. This is altogether clear from the conclusion which he 
draws in express words in ver. 20. The intervening matter, then, is 
designed to illustrate and confirm the position just mentioned. First 
of all, therefore, he avers that he is conscious ( oiba ) that no good iking 
dwells in him, L e ., in his carnal part.—’AyaSw, without the article, 
means any good thing , i. e ., any thing morally good, or inclining to 
moral good; for not natural but moral good and evil are here the 
subject of consideration. That cctgxi /aou must mean the carnal many 
and not mere flesh and blood, is evident enough from the nature of 
the case, and from ver. 5, where h rfi ca^xt 6urely does not mean flesh 
physiologically considered. 

To yd% xagdxeiral /ioi, for to will is present with me 9 i . e ., is in 

my power, is accessible to me, is in readiness, is what I can readily 
and easily come at or accomplish ; for such is the meaning which 
<za%dxuTai /xo/ conveys. The ydo here is again causal , i. e. y it intro¬ 
duces a reason or proof of the fact, that no good dwells in the car¬ 
nal man, and that he is conscious of this ; for experience tells him, 
that while the inner man, the reason and conscience, approves of 
and consents to that which is good, the carnal man has no power or 
inclination or readiness to accomplish it. As to eidexu, I do not 
jindy it is plainly an elliptical expression. The complement here 
would seem to be thus : Ou^ rogioxu [sraectxtifitv6v i. e., 1 do not 
find it in my power. But not metaphysical nicety of expression is 
here intended. The w’riter evidently means to say, that the carnal 
part is altogether the predominant self; just in the same manner as 
he says, that “ the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God .... neither can he know them.” So a«;ain : “The carnal 
mind is enmity against God, and is not subject to the law of God 
nor indeed can it bef Rom. viii. 7. As cra^x/xo's, L e. y as swayed and 
directed by carnal desires and affections, the sinner finds no power 
to do good. The assertion of the apostle does not respect the ability 
of men in a mere psychological or physiological point of view, with 
simple reference to the powers and attributes of their nature as men; 
but it respects them as aagxtxoi, as iv tragx/, and as acting agreeably to 
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this predominating part of themselves. So long as they are in this 
state of servitude, and under such masters, they cannot serve another 
master. But this does not decide that they have no power, in any 
sense of this word, to quit the service of a bad master, and go over 
to a good one. 

(19) Oy ydg x. t. appears to be a repetition of verse 15. 

It is so as to substance; but still it is not designed to be merely a 
repetition. First, the form is a little varied; for here we have aya- 
6ov and xaxov. But secondly, the sentence here commences with a 
yag conjirmantis , and it appears to be designed to confirm the pre¬ 
ceding declaration. What is it which shows that my reason and 
conscience approve that which is good, and that I find myself unable 
or indisposed to effect it? It is this, viz., that I in fact leave undone 
the good which I approve, and do the evil which I disapprove. 

(20) EJ x. r. X. Here de marks the continuation of the discourse, 
while it is decretive as to the matter to be added. In effect this 
verse is a conclusion drawn from the matter suggested in vers. 18, 
19, serving to confirm the position in verse 17 : for a part of verse 
19 is repeated here, and also the latter part of the sentence in verse 
17. The form is hypothetical; which is a favourite mode of Paul 
in making out conclusions. The amount of it is thus : c If what I 
have said in verses 18, 19, be true [and clearly it is], then what I 
nave affirmed in verse 17 must be true.’ 

Q'j SeXw is related, as before, to the internal moral man; and touto 
rotuj to the carnal man. So the ouxen eyd xctTeoyaty/Aou refers to the 
former, and the e» s/ioi to the latter. 

(21) Next follows a general deduction from the preceding repre¬ 
sentations, of which aga, then , therefore , is the sign. 

The grammatical construction of the verse is difficult, and has been 
a matter of contest among critics. Only two methods of explanation 
seem to me worth discussing, (a) ( I find rbv vopcv, a law or consti - 
tutioji, viz., of my nature, that when I would do good, evil is near at 
nand.’ So Calvin, Venema, Limborch, Michaelis, Bolten, Ammon, 
&c. It is charged as a difficulty upon this mode of interpretation, 
that the article in rbv vo/mov cannot well be accounted for; for v6[aov in 
verse 23 has it not. But this objection has little weight, for v6/i o* in 
verse 21 is surely a particular and specific v6po$; but in verse 23, 
t b v Ercgciv v6(lov (i. e ., adding the article) would give a sense which the 
writer does not intend, for he means here only to say that there is 
another law, L e., some other law, in opposition to the law of his mind. 
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'Ev rbTg /j,E\eet does indeed specificate the vo/xos in question ; but in such 
a case the article may be either inserted or omitted. A comparison 
moreover of verse 21 with verse 23 seems to render it quite plain, 
that rlv io/xov in the former is the same as the tre»ov vo/mov in the latter. 
I take the meaning of the writer to be, that he finds it to be a cus¬ 
tom or law with him, resulting from his carnal nature, that when his 
reason and conscience decide in favour of doing good, evil comes in 
and prevents it; i. e ., his carnal affections and desires interpose and 
hinder his doing good; in other words, he finds the doing of evil so 
habitual with himself, that he must regard it as a controlling law of 
his carnal nature. 

(5) The second method puts a comma after a%u, and construes the 
intermediate clause thus : ’ E/mo} rjj ds?.otTf rroizh rbv vo/xov, [sc. ?ro/s/>] ri 
xa?.ov; thus making to y.aXbv a synonyme with rhv v 6 /mov, and supposing 
rroan to be virtually repeated before it. So Tholuck, Knapp, et al 
This explanation is a possible one; but I can hardly bring myself to 
feel that it is probable. In sense it does not differ materially from 
the other; and therefore it offers no special inducement to adopt it. 

As to the method of interpretation adopted by Glockler and some 
others, which makes v6/mov Acc. absolute and renders thus: find, 

then, as to the law for me wishing to do good, that evil is present, 
&c.,’ this is too forced and arbitrary to commend itself to most men. 

’E/xo/ to xaxov ‘77aga.xztrou f evil is at hand , evil is near or in readiness . 
The meaning here is, as verse 23 shows, that evil stands ready to 
usurp the place of good, and does in fact usurp it. This last clause, 
beginning with on, &c., is epexegetical of rov vojxov. That vo,aog in 
this case does not mean the Mosaic law (as Reiche maintains), seems 
to me quite certain from the two different senses given to vo/x o; in 
verse 23. 

(22) ’2wr i ()o/iai yocg .... avQgoj jot I delight in the law of God } 
as ■ it respects the internal man , l'dg illustrantis. The sentiment 
is, for substance, the same as in verses 15—17 ; but the costume in 
which it appears, is diverse. That thr sentiment, moreover, is epexe¬ 
getical of verse 21, is quite plain. Hence the ya^with which it is 
introduced. 

In regard to the words ; cuvijdo,aai here corresponds to in 

verse 16; and ecu avOguxov, here, corresponds to iyd in verse 17. If 
any one is disposed to urge here the strength of the expression cinr r 
ho{Lcu r$ vopy, as being inconsistent with an unregenerate state, he 
will do well to look back on ver. 14, and ask, whether the expression 
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there, on the other side, is not still stronger. The truth is, in a con¬ 
trast like this, where the mind of the writer is wrought up to a high 
pitch of feeling, the mere forms of expression cannot in themselves 
go very far toward establishing any principle of doctrine. It is to 
the object at which the writer is aiming , that we must look; and this 
object has been already brought to view. But if any one insists on 
urging the form of expression, I must ask him first to construe ver. 
14 by the rule which he himself here adopts; and then to compare 
Mark vi. 20 ndsug avrol) ijxoue, i . e ., Herod heard John John v. 

35. Matt. xiii. 20. John ii. 23—25. Acts viii. 13, comp. ver. 20— 
23. Isa. lviii. 2, where it is said of the wicked, that “ they delight to 
know my ways,” and u they take delight in approaching to God.” 
Comp, also 2 K. xxi. 27—29. 1 John iii. 9. Ps. cxix. 3. Many other 
passages of the like tenor could be adduced, in order to show that a 
qualified sense is to be put on such expressions. Above all, John xv. 
22—24. Matt. vi. 24. Luke xvi. 13 and xiv. 26, show that very 
strong expressions of thiu kind arc to be modified according to the 
nature of the case which is under consideration. 

With such examples before us, and with the whole context (at 
least so it plainly appears to me) to remind us of the necessity of tak¬ 
ing gvvr}6a/j,ai in a qualified sense, I cannot hesitate to say, that ver. 
22 only expresses in a more intense form and with more feeling, what 
is simply expressed in ver. 16, <r6/x^/x/ The approbation, 

complacency (so to speak), which reason and conscience yield to the 
divine law as holy and good, is the truth intended to be expressed. 
It is strongly expressed indeed; but not more so than in the cases 
to which the reader is referred above, and about the exegesis of which 
there can be no disagreement. In fact the very next verse shows 
that the apostle cannot here be understood to mean the pleasure 
which a regenerate and filial spirit takes in the divine law r ; for this, 
as chap. viii. 1—17 most clearly shows, would lead the person who 
might possess it to u walk after the Spirit” and not “after the flesh;” 
while here, the very individual who “ delights in the law r of God after 
the inner man,” is at the same time represented as being under the 
actual dominion of the law r of sin and death, and led to destruction 
by it. Is this the real state of a child of God? Comp. viii. 9—14. 

(23) Ba6tw . . . . /xou, but I perceive another law in my mem¬ 
bers , warring against the law of my mind. As adversative or dis¬ 
junctive ; i. e notwithstanding iny reason and conscience strongly 
approve of the divine law, yet I do not obey it; for there is another 

Y 
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law directly opposed to it, viz., the law dictated by my carnal passions 
and desires. —Nd/xoj must of course mean something here which is 
different from law in the sense of precepts. It must have a kind of 
figurative or secondary sense, kindred to the meaning which we of¬ 
ten give it, in speaking of the laws of nature, the laws of fluids , the 
laws of organized or animal bodies y &c. 1 A predominating tenden¬ 

cy/ seems to be clearly the meaning of vopog here ; and as to 
it is only another designation of <ru>ua, <rag§, or uvAguKog <ra ox/x6g; comp, 
ver. 5. The ground of employing vo/tog, in this case, is paronomasia; 
for it stands at the offset to another kind of vo peg mentioned in the 
preceding clause. — As to voog (Gen. of vovg), it evidently means the 
same thing as the eVw avOoarrog above.—This law not only wars against 
the law of the inner man, but actually overcomes it— 

/££.... [mcu, lit. making me a captive to the law of si?i which is in 
mg members , i. e. y reducing me to entire subjection unto, placing me 
altogether at the disposal of, the law of sin or carnal self. Aiypa- 
Xojri^ovra comes from a\yji7\ a spear and aXoca to take , seize upon . It 
is a word of the later Greek, but formed in a regular wav. 
Captives taken in war were put to death, or kept or sold as slaves, 
at the pleasure of the victor. The meaning therefore is, that the 
law of sin had entire rule or control, notwithstanding the inner 
man decided against it. And can such be the habitual state of any 
real Christian? 

If the reader is in any measure perplexed with the question, How 
could the other law in his members bring him into captivity to the 
law of sin, when the law of sin, i. e.y a predominating sinful propensi¬ 
ty is the very thing designated by both expressions ? The obvious 
answer is, that here, as in vers. 17, 20, sin is personifiedy and the 
carnal mail is represented as being ruled over or subdued and made 
captive by it. The difficulty is merely of a rhetorical nature, and 
belongs only to the mode of representation. To scan this by our 
metaphysical philosophy, would be altogether out of place. 

(24) TaXa/Vwsos .... rourou, Wretched man that I am ! IT ho 
shall deliver me from the body which occasions this death or condem¬ 
nation ? No wonder that the sinner, whose conscience has been 
awakened by the law of God, and who has been brought by bitter 
experience to see that all which reason and conscience do for him 
proves ineffectual as to the actual control of his lusts and passions— 
no wonder that he should be constrained, in view of the dreadful 
condemnation which seems to await him, to exclaim , il Wretched man 
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that I am !” Well may he express a wish, too, for deliverance from 
the predominating power of his bodily carnal lusts and inclinations; 
which, in spite of all the remonstrances that his awakened conscience 
makes, continue to expose him to the curse of the divine law, yea 
to its aggravated penalty. 

ToD <ru)/xaro? rev Zavarov tg'jtou is construed by some as being equiva¬ 
lent to cZ'acl ^v7jrov, i. 6., frail , dying body. The sentiment would then 
be : ‘Oh, that I might die, or be liberated from this mortal body!” 
This would, in the connection here presented, be the language of 
despair; like that of Job when in deep distress, iii. 3—11. x. 18. 
But although this is n possible sense, it does not seem to be a probable 
one; as the comparison of it with chap. viii. 2 shows. 2x/ia I under¬ 
stand here (so not unfrequently elsewhere) as equivalent to 
i. e as designating the seat of carnal desires. In such a sense 
stands opposed to trvev[j,a y in John iii. 6. Rom. viii. 9, 5, 6. Ouvdrou 
is the Genitive of effect, as grammarians say, i. e it is a Genitive 
which marks or designates the effect produced by ; and this 
latter word designates the agent, viz , carnal desire in natural men, 
which leads to death or condemnation ; comp, viii, 6. Coinp. ver. 13, 
where a^a^r/a is said to work death ; which sin is only a personifica¬ 
tion of the carnal appetites, and dwells in the carnal man ; see verses 
17, 20, and comp. ver. 18. So here it is intimated of the body, 
which is the abode of this d/iagria, that it is the cause of death. 

(25) Ev^ayorco .... rj/^v, I thank God, through Jesus Christ , our 
Lord , viz., that there is deliverance ; an exclamation from sympathy 
for the guilty and wretched sufferer, who had just been described. 
It should be read as in a parenthesis; for to parenthesis it clearly 
belongs, inasmuch as it breaks in altogether upon the thread of dis¬ 
course, and is simply an anticipation of what is about to follow in 
chap. viii. Reiche holds the whole clause to bo merely a gloss from 
the margin, which has crept into the text, and disturbs and deforms 
it. But to resort to this whenever we meet with any special diffi¬ 
culty of explanation, does not seem to be a safo principle of criticism. 

" Aoa 1)5* ... . d/AOLorlag, wherefore I the same person serve with the 
mind the law of God , but with the flesh the law of sin. A summary 
of the whole preceding representation, as d$<x gZv denotes, in respect 
to the contest which he had been describing, The sum of all is ; 
* While my mind , i. e ., reason and conscience, takes part with the law 
of God and approves its sanctions, my carnal part obtains the actual 
predominance, and brings me into a state of condemnation and ruin/ 
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Why should the apostle prefer voZg here and In ver. 23, to crveu/za the 
natural and usual antithesis of ? The obvious answer seemB to 
be, that he especially designs to characterize the intellectual, rational, 
and moral eyw of man, as being that part of him which approves the 
law of God.—AurAg eyw, I myself; so designated here, as it would 
seem, in order to distinguish the fyu now introduced (self in the usual 
and comprehensive sense), from the iyu> carnal and internal which he 
had all along been employing, i. e., the two selves which he had been 
representing. The iyw auro's, then, is the same person (as we say), 
who has, while in a law-state, two minds or inclinations in him. I 
do not perceive any need of the difficulties which some commentators 
have made here. 

But what follows from all this? Just what the writer set out to 
prove, viz., (1) That the law of God, which has reason and con¬ 
science on its side, is not to be accused as being the efficient cause of 
sin ; but that the indulgence of the sinner’s own evil passions is the 
direct cause of his guilt and misery. (2) That the law, with all its 
holiness and justice, and goodness, and even with reason and con¬ 
science on its side, is unable to control the person who is yet under 
it, and is destitute of the grace of the gospel. From all this follows 
the grand deduction which the apostle intends to make, viz., that we 
must be te under grace,” in order to subdue our sinful passions and 
desires. In other words: a Christ is our ay/atf,a&r, as well as our 

dr/,ouG<f'jv7)” 

And now, at the close of this whole representation we may well 
ask : What stronger proof could the apostle produce, than that which 
he has brought forward, in order to show that the law is ineffectual 
as the means of subduing the power of sin and of sanctifying sinners? 
The law with all its terrors and strictness, even when reason and 
conscience are on its side, cannot deliver ix roi> rot Zavarov rov-cv. 

On the contrary, its very restraints are the occasion of the sinners 
guilt being aggravated, because his passions are excited by them to 
more vehement opposition. Does not all this fully and satisfactorily 
establish the assertion implied in ver. 5. tu rraOrj^ara rwv d t u,a?nu>v rd 
rov vo/i, oo? And yet, with what admirable caution and prudence is the 
whole of this nice and difficult discussion conducted ? The law 
stands fully vindicated. Even the sinner himself, who abuses it to 
his own aggravated guilt and ruin, is obliged to concede that it is 
holy, and just, and good. But with all its excellence and glory, with 
all its promises and threatenings, it never did and never can redeem 
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one soul from death, nor “ hide a multitude of sins.” Christ is, 
after all, our only and all-sufficient Saviour; his is u the only name 
given under heaven among men whereby we can be saved.” He is 
“our wisdom, our justification , our sanctification , and our redemp¬ 
tion.” What then becomes of all the vain and selfish hopes of the 
legalist ? The apostle has scattered them to the winds, and showed 
that ‘no man can come unto the Father, except by the Son.’ 

That there is, after all, adequate help for the poor perishing sin¬ 
ner, the apostle next proceeds to show. What the law could not 
accomplish, Christ has effected. That control over the carnal pas¬ 
sions and desires, which no legal penalties and no remonstrances of 
reason and conscience would give to him, the grace of the Holy Spirit 
given through the gospel, does impart. No longer does he live to the 
flesh; no more does sin have a habitual and supreme control over 
him. Such is the happy state to which the perishing sinner comes, 
by being brought \ an( ^ this* he has abundant assurance, will 

be a permanent state, i. e ., his i grace will be crowned with glory.’ 
Such is the theme of the next chapter; but before we proceed to the 
consideration of it, I must solicit the attention of the reader to some 
additional hints respecting the grounds on which chap. vii. 5—25 
has been interpreted, as having respect to a person who is under the 
law and not under grace. But for these, I must refer him to the 
Excursus, upon this chapter. 


CHAP. VIII. 1—11. 


In the preceding chapter (verses 7—26), the apostle has illustrated and enforced the proposi¬ 
tion made in chap. vll. 6, viz., that while In & carnal 6tate, our sinful passions are not only ex¬ 
ercised, but that they are even rendered more vigorous or energetic by reason of the restraints 
which the divine lnw puts upon them ; and consequently, that they ‘bring forth fruit uuto death. 1 
The law, then, being thus abused by our unholy inclinations and desires, and made the occasion 
of increasing our sin and enhancing our condemnation, can never he the means of our salvation 
or deliverance from that very penalty which itself pronounces on ell transgressors. 

The present chapter exhibits the antithesis of all this. It is a commentary upon vii. C, or at 
least an enlargement and illustration of the sentiment there exliibited. As verse 6 there is the 
antithesis of verse 5 ; so here vlil. 1 —11 Is the antithesis of vii. 7—25. 
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(1) *' A ? « vuv, now thetiy i. e ., now agreeably to this, or in accordance 
with‘what has been sa*d. v Aoa. is usually illative , but not always. 
It is so here, at least in part. But it does not stand connected 
with the next preceding sentence. The reader must go back be¬ 
yond the illustration in vii. 7—25, to vii. 6, and vii. 4, in order to 
find the connection of the aga vZv here. The course of the sentiment 
is thus : ( Since ye have been absolved from your legal state, i. e ., 
since ye have quit your hope of being sanctified and saved by the 
law, and have become united to Christ in order that you may bring 
forth fruit unto God and serve him in newness of spirit, there is no 
condemnation to you in your present state.’ This of course implies 
that there would have been condemnation to them, had they re¬ 
mained under the law. 

.... xarazay/xa here means, of course, no condemnation 
which is to be carried into execution, no penalty actually to be in¬ 
flicted. The gospel condemns all 6in either in believers or others, 
with even more strictness than the law (see Matt, v.); but under it 
a way of pardon is provided, by which the condemned may obtain 
remission of the penalty that they have incurred. 

The reason why the apostle here mentions the subject of condem¬ 
nation is, because he had just called the attention of the reader to it, 
by the exclamation: Tig [Mt g-jffsrcu ex rov coj^arog rcZ Zavarov roCrou; Be¬ 
sides, sin and condemnation are inseparably connected; and hence it 
is, that in verse 2 the apostle speaks of a deliverance from sin and 
death” by the power ana grace of the gospel. The subject of death 
or condemnation is, however, merely secondary here; for chaps, 
i.—v. fully treat of this. It is sanctification , and not justification 
which, as has been repeatedly remarked, is the main subject of dis¬ 
cussion here. This is made quite plain by verse 3, seq. 

T oTg ev Xgtcrft ’ L e ., to those who are truly and spiritually 
united to Christ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 17. Rom. xvi. 7—11. Phil. i. 1. 
1 Cor. i. 2. Erasmus rightly : Qui in Christo insiti sunt. The 
ground of this idiom, is the spiritual union which exists between 
the Head of the church and its members; comp. Eph. v. 30.1 Cor. 
vi. 15. xii. 27. Eph. iv. 15, 16. John xvii. 11, 21, 23, xiv. 20. 
1 John iv. 13. iii. 24. 

Mj) x.ara .... is marked by Knapp as spurious, and is 

omitted by Mill, Sender, Bengel, Gricsbaeh, Vater, Lachmann, and 
Riickert. Many critics regard it as being spurious. It is omitted 
in manuscripts C., D., F., G.; also in many versions and fathers. 
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Only the last clause, however, t. e , dAXd xard xvtvpci, is omitted in 
manuscripts A., B.; also in the Vulgate, Syriac, and Armenian ver¬ 
sions; likewise in Basil, Chrysostom, and many of the fathers It 
is a matter of little or no importance whether the words are received 
or rejected, either in whole or in part, so far as the sense of the whole 
passage is concerned. Besides, the very same words occur again in 
verse 4; which is the reason vhy many critics have supposed that 
they are not genuine here. But this argument cannot be of much 
weight; or if it is, then w r e may as w r ell prove the spuriousness of 
verse 4 by assuming that it is a mere repetition of this, as the spuri¬ 
ousness of this by assuming it to be a repetition of verse 4. On the 
whole it is quite clear, that there exists, in the connection of the dis¬ 
course here, no imperious reason for rejecting the clause in question. 
Only the external evidence makes the genuineness of it doubtful. 

If the clause be retained, the sense of it is: 6 Who do not live in 
such a manner as to gratify the desires of the flesh, but walk in such 
a manner as accords with the desires w r hich the spirit imparts.’ The 
whole clause is to be regarded ns an epexegesis, added in order to 
characterize those who are in Christ Jesus. 

(2) ' O vo/ubog rou xnifiarog x. r. X. The word vo/xo$ here will be best 
understood by referring back to vii. 21, 23, 25, where, in v6/xcv t cYsgov 
vt/jbov, and v6/i.(f) u/iaoriug, the w r ord means dictate (as we say), dominatio, 
jussum, prceceptum . As vofiog afiagrlag means dictate of sin, so vljubog 11^6- 
fiarog (the opposite of vofiog d^agr/a;) must mean dictate of the Spirit , 
i. e. y the influences of the Spirit which direct or control our inclination. 

Yluvfxarog rjjg h Xf>i(fr<p Tjjtfou, of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus , i. e.y of the Spirit which imparts true, quickening, Christian 
influence ora Christian disposition; comp, as to the influences of the 
Spirit, verses 9, 11 below r ; also 1 Cor. ii. 10, 12, xii. 4, 7, 11, 13. 
That something different from the natural powers or the natural 
conscience of men is meant, seems to be quite plain, from comparing 
the antithesis here with what is asserted of the natural conscience in 
vii. 15—25. In this latter passage, w r e see how inefficacious natural 
conscience is to control the passions and to free the sinner from the 
condemning sentence of God’s holy law\ I take to be abstract 
for concrete t. e. y a noun designating quality and holding the place of 
an adjective; the meaning of which is life-giving y quickening . *ei 
X f/<rr£ means the same as in verse 1. The sentiment then is 
this ; * The dictate of or the inclination imparted by the Spirit, w ? ho 
quickens those that once w r ere dead in trespasses and eins, and gives 
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them the predominant inclination to livo in Christ. 5 ’ To construe 
vofMog here as meaning rule, precept, viz., of the gospel, as many have 
(lone, is to lose eight of the antithesis to vo/xog a/iuzria;, which is 
evidently intended. Much controversy has been excited by this 
verse, viz., whether law means rule, prescription, inclination, or the 
new spiritual economy. To me it seems so plain, that vC/xog roZ 
Tyiv/j.wrog is here used in opposition to the sregov vq(lov bv to Tg [l'O.bgi in 
> vii. 23 above, that I do not see any occasion for controversy. The 
law of the new man which results from the influences of the Spirit 
who imparts life in Christ Jesus or true Christian life, is a plain and 
obvious sense, and one which accords with Christian experience. 

This influence of the Spirit, Paul goes on to say, frees them from 
the law of sin and [from] death . Here (as this is the antithesis of 
the former clause of the verse), the laxo of sin means the dictate 
(jussum or impetus] of sin , which leads to death or condemnation. 
To suppose ao-o to be repeated or implied before tgZ Sava rov, seems to 
be the most correct method of explaining the phrases. The law , i. e 
dictate of death would hardly make a tolerable sense here. Yet, if 
any one prefers, he may construe it thus : 1 The law, viz., impetus, 
which leads to sin and condemnation.’ The apostle does not mean 
to say, that Christians who are under the influences of 1 the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,’ are perfectly sinless; but they are freed from 
the predominating power-of sinful inclinations, such as is described 
in the preceding chapter, verses 7-—23, and such as subjects them to 
the penalty of the divine law. More than this need not be attached 
to his w r ords; and more than this cannot properly be attached to 
them, when the antithesis in the preceding chapter is taken into the 
account, or when facts themselves are regarded. 

(3) To ya£ advtarov tov vg/jlov, for that which the law could xxot effect, 
or that which’was impossible for the laic, viz., that which the law of 
works could not effect or accomplish. What that is, is designated by 
the sequel, viz., the subjugation of sin or the sinful affections and 
lusts of men, the slaying of the carnal man. This, as the preceding 
chapter abundantly shows, could not be effected by the law ; which 
served rather to irritate and rouse up the carnal man than to subju¬ 
gate and destroy him. Tag is prefixed to a clause introduced for the 
sake of illustration or confirmation. 

’Ev u> hia rxjg cragzeg, because it was tceak through the flesh, 

i e., because, through the strength of our carnal inclinations and 
desires, it w as unable to regulate our lives so that w e should be per- 
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feet or entirely free from sin ; comp. vii. 14—25. Sugg here, as often 
elsewhere, designates carnal appetites or inclinations. 

What the law of works could not effect, 6 0edg .... a/zagr/aj, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of our sinful fleshy i. <?., God, 
eending his Son, clothed with a body like that of corrupt and sinful 
men or having a nature like to theirs [did accomplish]. That some 
verb is here implied, the nature of the sentence seems necessarily to 
indicate, ’eco/ijm, therefore, or some verb of an equivalent meaning, 
should be supplied. Another method of solving the difficulty here 
is to translate thus: ‘ As to the impossibility of the law, &c.’ But 
the idea in this case seems to be left in an imperfect state. The 
simple meaning is : ‘ What the law could not accomplish, God by the 
mission of his Son did accomplish.’ As to e/zo/c^aa™ (ragxbg a/Maerfuc, 
comp. John i. 14. Rom. i. 3. Heb. ii. 14, 17. iv. 15. Phil. ii. 7. 
Gal. iv. 4. 1 John iv. 2, 3. 1 Tim. iii. 16. The phrase iv b/MorJj- 

;/an does not mean, as the Docetnc construed it, merely an apparent 
likeness of human nature and not a real one; for in Heb. ii. 17, 
Christ is said o/zri/a$5jva/ xara era vru,, in respect to his brethren, t. e. y 
men. That Jesus possessed a nature really and truly like our own, 
is established beyond all doubt by the passages above quoted, and 
others of the like tenor. Equally certain is it, that although he took 
on him the likeness of sinful flesh, yet he did not on that account 
become a sinner; see Heb. iv. 15. 2 Cor. v. 21. Heb. vii. 26. The 
amount therefore of the expression before us, is, that Christ partici¬ 
pated in our common nature. He took on him such a physical 
nature as sinful men possess; and with this also he assumed those 
powers, faculties, and susceptibilities, which belong to human nature 
as consisting of soul and body . In other words, all the pura naturalia 
necessary to constitute a real and proper man, belonging to him. 
Accordingly the apostle represents him as having the sympathies of 
our nature, and as feeling the power of temptation in like manner 
with us, although without sin; Heb. iv. 15. It is not susceptibility 
of being excited by sinful objects, then, which makes men sinners, 
but it is the yielding to this excitement. This Jesus did not. 

K at Kid a.uagr/ac, l. e, 9 %<x) $rgo<rpoga a/aa^riag, and by an offering 
for sin. ' Afiagrta itself, in IIcbrew-Greck, often corresponds to 
nNtf>n sin-offering . The phrase cr spl a 4 u affiag may be taken here as 
elliptical. The full form would be (as above) ngospoga a /zagr/aj, 

by an offering for sin; but the elliptical phrase, a^a^/a^, ia fre¬ 
quently used instead of the entire one ; comp. Heb. x. 18, with x, 8, 
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6. Lev. iv. 3. Num. viii. 8. Ps. xxxix. 6 (Sept.) There can be 
no serious difficulty in regard to such an ellipsis. Moreover, that 
alone is sometimes used for sin-offering (riNttn^ seems to be 
altogether probable from 2 Cor. v. 21, d/iao-iav ; also from 

Heb. ix. 28, d/ia oriac, In this way rrtgl d/Magr/ag would be con¬ 
strued as designating the way or means by which Christ condemned 
or destroyed sin, viz., by giving himself an offering for sin , and so 
procuring sanctifying grace for sinners. 

But although I adopted this interpretation in the former edition 
of this work, there seems to be some ground of difficulty in respect 
to the sense of rrsfi, This preposition has, indeed, quite a generic 
meaning, and is capable of designating a considerable number of 
specific relations. The general notion of it, when used before the 
Genitive, as here, is to express the relation toward an object (which 
the Genitive of the noun designates) of some action or active energy, 
which is designated by a verb standing in connection with it. It 
may mean, therefore, in respect to, on account of, for the sake of, for , 
concerning, respecting, because of, from or out of, and (in a local 
sense) around, about, near by . In significations so multiform and 
generic as these, it is easy to perceive that the latitude in which 
is used must be very great. But we will confine our inquiries to its 
usage in connection with expiations, sacrifices, &q., in the New 
Testament; which obviously has a direct bearing on the present case. 
Mark i. 44, 4 Offer what is commanded, rrso/ too xa^aota>icv,' L e., for 
the sake of accomplishing or effecting the requisite legal purifica¬ 
tion ; so also in Luke v. 14. In Luke ii. 27, the parents of Jesus 
are represented as going into the temple ‘ to do as the law required, 
i. e., to present oblation, xtg} avrov, in his behalf, on his account, for 
him. So in Heb. v. 3, ‘ offerings rot "Kaov, fur the people, i. e,, in 
their behalf.’ But when a/ia^ria follows mfi, there must of neces¬ 
sity be a different shade of sense. Thus in Heb. x. 18 
m?} di±cLgriug t Heb. X. 26 mgi dfiagriZjv, Heb. X. 6, 8 ers?/ dfiaoricLg 
(elliptically for rrgoapogd rzt g/ d/laor/ag, comp. v. 18), 1 Peter iii. 18 
dpaoricLS JcraSe, 1 John ii. 2. iv. 10 iXacinb; crefi ruv doctoriw, it 
must be understood that the sacrifice was occasioned by sin, and 
that it is offered in relation to sin, i. e,, in order to make atone¬ 
ment for it. The idea that sin occasioned the sacrifice, or tlie 
suffering of Christ (1 Pet. iii. 18), or the propitiatory act (/Xa^o^ 
lies plainly upon the surface of the phraseology. For sin, i. e,, on 
account of sin, because of sin, we must in such cases translate 
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a/ia^r/ag; and it is quite plain, that the design of a writer who uses 
such an expression, is to show that the effects or evil consequences of 
sin are to be removed by sacrifice or suffering or a propitiatory act on 
account of it. 

The way is now open to construe mp a/j,a^riac in the verse before 
us. I would connect it mentally with cre/x^a; t'ov eavroj X iov, and make 
two affirmations of the apostle, viz., (a) God sent his Son in the like- 
ness of men, i. e ., with the nature of those whom he was to redeem. 
(b) God sent him xaJ mol a /xagr/a;, also on account of sin , i. c., to 
make atonement for it, to prevent its evil effects* If one should ask, 

* why the prepositions are changed and with them the mode of con¬ 
struction, iv being first employed and then -rep/;’ the simple and satis¬ 
factory answer is, that the nature of the sentiment required it, and 
such changes in construction are frequent in the writings of Paul. 
The reason why the apostle employs -reg/ a/xagr/ag here, rather than 
some other equivalent expression, seems plainly to be of a paronoma- 
siac nature, i. c\, because lie had just said, o/xo/w/xar/ cagxbs etjuagr/as. 
And for a like reason, and in reference to the two last words of this 
clause, he says immediately afterwards, xarexgive rr t v a/xagr/av h rr\ 
caoxi, i. e.j the sin already mentioned (the article before d/xagr/av is 
used here, but not before), and the sin which has its scat in the 
flesh, i. c., in our carnal passions and appetites, cacxl (with the 
article) being here employed. The whole phraseology is paranoma - 
siac in a peculiar degree. 

Ka-sxcive .... <ragx/, condemned, sin in the flesh , i. e ., (as many 
explain) condemned the sin which fleshly appetites occasion, con¬ 
demned our carnal appetites and desires* Tlie word xartxgm has 
occasioned much difficulty among critics. The reason why it is em¬ 
ployed here, seems to be, that the writer had just used xardxg/^a in 
verse 1. The antithesis stands thus: L There is now no xarax^/xa 
for Christians; but there is a xardx^i/na of their carnal appetites and 
desires;’ i. e., Christians are indeed delivered from the penalty of 
death, but their sinful lusts are condemned to death or slain, in con¬ 
sequence of the provision made by Jesus Christ for their deliverance. 
This antithesis seems to have escaped the notice of most commenta¬ 
tors; and thus much perplexity has attended the exegesis of xarexgw, 
In such a paronomasiac use of words, wc arc not to feel obliged to 
remain by the mere literal and usual meaning, but to give the lati¬ 
tude which the nature of the connection requires. The meaning of 
the apostle evidently is, that instead of being condemned themselves, 
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Christians experience, through the grace of Christ, the condemnation 
of the sin within them which works their ruin. The very same idea 
is substantially taught here, which is insisted on at large in chap. vi. 

2—11, where the old man is represented as crucified , mortified^ & c. 
The difference of language is merely accidental, being occasioned by 
paronomasia; the expected consequence of xa t'szo/ve a/zaorlav here is 
plainly that Christians should yield obedience to the divine precepts; 
'iva to dfxaitofj,a x. r .verse 4. And so according to chap. vi. 11 seq., 
he whose old man is crucified lives henceforth to God. Such of 
course is the consequence of the carnal affections being put to death , 
or (to use the language of our text) condemned , i, e. y to death,) xur- 
ezgive not ’ixctve). All this is effected by the mission of Christ, who 
came to save his people from the power as well as from the penalty 
of sin. 

The words h aaoxi here may be joined with a uatriav, and so indi¬ 
cate what Paul has so often declared in the preceding context, viz., 
that sin is occasioned by fleshly appetites and desires, or that the car¬ 
nal man is a sinful one ; and so the majority of expositors understand 
it. In such a case r n v sv ta»xl would be the usual and full mode of 
expression; but the article is often omitted without any change of 
the sense ; New Test. Gramm. § 92. b . But tv cagxi may be joined 
in sense with xarsxgm, and so indicate the manner or means in or bv 
which Christ condemned sin or put to death the sinful principle, viz. 
that he did so by assuming our fleshly nature (ev art <sa?x^ 

d/j,agTicis). Reiche and others prefer this construction as the more 
apposite and congruous. Either sense is good, and allowed by the 
idiom of the apostle. 

The course of thought, which is somewhat obscured by the arrange¬ 
ment of the words, may be made plain to the reader by a somewhat 
different position of some parts of the.sentence. E . g. y 1 God sent his 
own Son, in the likeness of men and on account of their sins, and 
destroyed the power of sin in their carnal nature, (which the law 
could not possibly effect because it was bereaved of its energy through 
the strength of the carnal affections), in order that the precepts of 
the law which demands holiness of life, might be obeyed by those who 
walk according to the dictates of his spirit.’ In this way the whole 
is freed from embarrassment. 

(4) Ti bixaiojfLa tou vqjuov, the precept of the law . So in the Septu- 
agint 5/xa/w/xa is used to translate pn, and TlXr^cuOji sv 

tj/zTv, might be accomplished or done by us; viz., that we might be 
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obedient to divine precepts requiring holiness of life, and no longer 
devoted to the lusts of the flesh, who are influenced and guided by 
the Spirit. 

Here then we have a view of the end which is accomplished by 
the death of Christ; not only the end, but one great end, viz., the 
sanctification of believers. This is one of the passages, which shows 
the whole drift of the discourse in chap. vii. and viii. 1—11. ’Ev r,;ih 
may be rendered by us or in us . In the latter case it would desig¬ 
nate the internal spiritual influence of the death of Christ upon be¬ 
lievers, inasmuch as it causes a conformity of spirit or heart to him; 
and this is the most probable meaning. 

Some understand this verse as having respect to an imputed and 
vicarious fulfilling of the law, or the imputation of Christ’s obedience 
to believers. But the context shows plainly, that their actual sanc¬ 
tification is here the subject of discussion; it is the mortification or 
death of sin in them, which he is treating of. 

(5) Oi yai .... ppovojoiv, for they who are in a carnal state , have 
regard to carnal things . Ya% illustrantis . Kara <ragxa is here used, 
because the same phrase stands in the preceding verse. E Jmi yard 
edgxa, to be according to the fleshy does not differ in sense from ilmt 
tfagx/xo/, or from iv aa^yJ eJvat, when taken in the figurative sense. The 
meaning plainly is, i to act in accordance with carnal desires and 
affections.* 

O/ ds . . . TvfjpaTdz, but they who are in a spiritual state , have 
regard to spiritual things . Comp, verses 2 and 9—11. O/ xara 
•xvtu'LCL being the antithesis of ui xara cd^xet, is easily understood. 

(G) Tb yag . . . ^uvaros, for the carnal mind is death . Tag illus¬ 
trantis again, where we might naturally expect di. However, I take 
verse G to be co-ordinate with verse 5, and the yag here to indicate 
an illustration of what is said in verse 4. So Ruckert. The con¬ 
nection seem9 to be thus: 1 The precepts of the law are obeyed by 
those who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit; but carnal 
men will not give heed to spiritual things, and their pursuits lead to 
death ; while the spiritual mind , i . <?., a mind conformed to the dic¬ 
tates of the Spirit, stands connected with life and peace; or life and 
peace, t. <?., eternal happiness, are the consequence or fruits of it.' 
This is not direct confirmation of what is asserted in verse 4, but if 
an illustration of the condition there described, by showing its cotj> 
nections and results, and also those of the opposite condition- 
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*>(>6vrifia fagxog means a mind or will conformed to carnal passions 
and appetites. 

(7) Next follows the ground or reason why this is and will be so. 
A/0'77 . . . tig 02 ov, because the carnal mind is enmity toward God , i. e. } 
is inimical to God, or (in plain terms) hates him, dislikes his pre¬ 
cepts, his character, and his ways. So the sequel, r£ yuo x. r. X. 
The abstract noun tyj^a, is here used for the adjective iyj?d (with 
accent on the ultimate), inimical , unfriendly. The proof that the 
sentiment just uttered is correct, follows in the next clause. 

Tw yuo . . . 6-jvarai, for it is not subject to the law of God , nor 
indeed can be ; t. e. y it does not obey the precepts of God’s law, nor 
can it obey them. The very nature of a carnal mind consists in 
gratifying carnal and sinful desires, viz., those desires which the law 
of God prohibits. Of course this mind or disposition, bo far as it 
prevails, leads to the very opposite of subjection to God’s law, i. e., 
leads to disobedience. From its very nature this cannot be other¬ 
wise ; for when it is otherwise, the mind is no longer carnal. 

The first ydo here, iu yuo v6,aw, is ydo illustrantis vel conjir - 
mantis , i. e ., it stands before a clause designed to illustrate and con¬ 
firm the preceding declaration. If the carnal mind does not subject 
itself to the law of God, then it must be enmity to him; for his law 
is merely an expression of his will and character. A want of subjec¬ 
tion then to this law, is a plain indication that the carnal mind dis¬ 
likes it, i. e. y hates it. But why? The fact is plainly asserted; and 
the fact, as plainly, is evidence of what had been before asserted. 
But how shall this fact be accounted for, viz., that the carnal mind 
is not subject to the law of God? The apostle gives the ground of 
it : yuo djvarai ixoTa<s<si<s()ai x. r. X. Here then is a passage on 

which the advocates of metaphysical reasoning with respect to ability 
in men have speculated, and about which they have disputed not a 
little. What is the cannot ? One answers : It is a will not; 
another, that it is to be literally understood, without any abatement. 
So Luther, de Servo A rbitino / and so many others. That the phrase 
stands in the way of Felagianism, and indeed of all unqualified asser¬ 
tions of ability in the carnal man; at least, that it may be easily and 
naturally so construed ; it is not difficult to see. After all, however, 
nothing can be farther from correct principles of interpretation, than 
to suppose that the apostle had here any reference in his own mind 
to the psychological metaphysics of the present day. AY hat the 
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natural and physiological powers of the sinner are, is not here the 
subject of discussion. Thus much the writer appears to say, and no 
more, viz., that the <ppwr]{ia oagxos is not subject to God’s law, and 
cannot be subject to it. And is not this plainly and obviously true ? 
So far as (ragxog goes, it is directly the opposite of subjection 

in its very nature. “ How,” says Augustine (and much to the 
point), (i can snow be warmed? For when it is melted and becomes 
warm, it is no longer snow.” And so it is with the carnal mind. 
Just eo long as it exists, and in just such proportion as it exists, it is 
and will be enmity against God and disobey his law. But whether 
the sinner who cherishes this eagxbg is not actuated by other 

principles also, and urged by other motives, and possessed of ability 
to turn from his evil ways—ability arising from other sources— 
does not seem to be satisfactorily determined by this expression. 
What Chrysostom says, deserves very serious attention : u He does 
not affirm that the bad man cannot become a good one ; but that, 
while he continues to be bad, he cannot possibly obey God. When 
converted, however, it is easy to be good and to obey God.” So 
much, then, seems to be decided by this passage, viz., that so long 
as this <pgovr) t u.a <ra gxog is the predominant principle within him, so long 
he will continually disobey the law of God. Such a disposition is 
in itself utterly incompatible with obedience. 

(8) O/ Se . . . . hvva.vrai, those then who are in the flesh , cannot 
please God . The particle Se creates some difficulty here. One use 
of it is, to introduce clauses coniinuative of the narrative or reason¬ 
ing, which clauses may add some new circumstance, or may resume 
a declaration before made but now stated in somewhat different terms, 
&c.; comp. Se in Rom. viii. 28. Mark xvi. 8. Acts xxiii. 13. Rom. 
iii. 22. 1 Cor. x. 11 • xv. 50. James ii. 15. So here oJ In h ffagxi 
x. r. X. resumes the sentiment contained in to <pgovr}/ia rfjg <ragxog 
x. t . X. and repeats it in another form. Moreover, this latter form has 
special reference to vii.^5, 18. 

But who arc those that are ev ffagxt? They are those, u who are 
not led by the Spirit of God,” comp, verses 9, 13, 14 ; who follow 
fleshly desires and appetites. In other words, all men who are not 
regenerated or sanctified, who are in a natural state, are h 
carnal , and therefore are influenced and guided by their carnal de¬ 
sires and affections ; comp. John iii. G. 1 Cor. ii. 14. Eph. ii. 1—3. 
Col. ii. 13. Consequently, as may well be supposed, Gefi a^aat ou 
fli 'jvavrut they cannot please God ; i, e. } while they live in such a state, 
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and are led on by such carnal desires, they can do nothing which is 
pleasing to God. The ou ovvavroti here is to be understood in the 
same way as the ou d-jvavrat in the preceding verse. 

(9) The opposite character is now brought into view, in order to 
render the sentiment more striking. ‘T/xe/s 5s ... . y/x7v, you, how¬ 
ever, are not in the flesh but in the Spirit , provided the Spirit of God 
dwells in you . The 5s here is distinctive. If the Spirit of God 
dwells in any one, he cannot be in a carnal state; for the Spirit 
dwells in and guides only those who are the sons of God (verse 14), 
and therefore his friends, verse 17. Such cannot be at enmity with 
God. 

The crvsD/xa ©sol? which is here mentioned, is the same as that to 
which the writer has all along referred. In the next verse it is 
called Kvsv/Ma XpitfroZ. As to the dwelling of the Spirit in Christians, 
comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; and with these texts 
comp. John xvii. 23. xiv. 23—36. 

n«u/xa Xg/crroi? is the Spirit which Christ imparts, or the Spirit 
which makes us like to Christ. Either sense is good here. The 
first is perhaps the more probable meaning; at least a comparison 
with John xiv. 15—18, 26. xv. 26, would seein to render it so. It 
is remarkable that in this short paragraph (verses 9— ii), rrvsZfia. 
X^/tfroD, Xg/crro£, and r'o emu/^a rou eytioavrog ’ijjffoDv (i.e., ‘Tnu/xa 0:&{? ITareoj), 
should be exchanged for each other, and plainly stand for one and 
the same thing. Is not this evidence, that the apostle saw and felt 
no inconsistency in speaking of Christ, and of the Spirit of God or 
of Christ, as in some respects distinct, and yet in others as constitu¬ 
ting a unity of nature ? There seems to me to be an entire simpli¬ 
city in the mode in which Paul has treated this subject; a subject 
which has unhappily been made so complex and intricate, by the 
subtilties of the schools. The simple facts , that Christ and the 
Spirit are divine , are one in nature with God, and yet in some re¬ 
spect distinct from the Father, seem to be the basis of the apostle s 
language here and elsewhere ; while all speculation on the subject, 
all attempts to make out nice distinctions or metaphysical definitions, 
are entirely neglected. Whenever the time shall come, that Chris¬ 
tians are content with simple facts relative to this great subject, much 
that has proved to be injurious to the prosperity of religion, will he 
done away. 

Oux *^£/, posscsscth not; i. e ., if the Spirit of Christ does imt 
habitually dwell in and influence anyone.— Oux ecr/v «u rov, he ts not 
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his , i. e he is no Christian, he is not a true disciple or follower of 
Christ. The 3s at the beginning of the clause seems to be continu- 
ative , and therefore may be translated now. If any choose they may 
render it as adversative, but. 

(10) E/ Xgigrbg \v but if Christ be in you, i. e ., if he dwell in you 
by his Spirit, if yc have the Spirit of Christ, if ye are habitually in¬ 
fluenced by him in your lives and conversation. The 3 e here is 
plainly adversative. 

T3 {j,sv gu/acl .... btx.Guoovv7), the body indeed is mortified on account 
of sin, but the spirit lives on account of righteousness; a passage about 
which (including ver. 11) critics have been greatly divided. There 
are three methods in which it has been interpreted; each of which 
must be briefly noticed. 

(<z) Nex^ov means spiritually dead (as often elsewhere) ; and the 
general sentiment will then be : * If the Spirit of Christ dwell in you, 
then, although your bodies (i. e. y you) are spiritually dead, that is, 
are still the seat of divers carnal affections and lusts (verse 10), yet 
you shall spiritually live ; for the Spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead will subdue these forbidden affections and desires, and 
gradually make you entirely conformed to his will, ver. 11/ To this 
effect, Chrysostom, Erasmus, Fiscator, Locke, C. Schmid, and others. 

The objection made to this exegesis, is, that in ver. 11 the apostle 
speaks of the quickening of those bodies which are ^vr t rd, mortal , 
frail, dying; an epithet that seems to be given to our frail, physical 
body as such, and not given to it merely as the corrupt seat of lusts. 
As it does not appear that Svtirog of itself ever has the same figura¬ 
tive sense which vexgog often has, i. e. y morally dead or corrupt; so 
one might be prone to conclude, that Z^mkoiyigu in this case does not 
indicate the spiritual vivifieation which the exegesis already men¬ 
tioned assigns to it, but rather the restoration of the body to life at 
the period of the resurrection. I shall take farther notice of this 
exegesis in the sequel. 

( b ) Another class of interpreters explain thus : 4 The body is 
dead in respect to sin , i. e. y sin has no more power to excite its evil 
appetites and desires. The soul has, moreover, the principle of 
spiritual life; and he who raised up Jesus will also give to your 
bodies [viz., at the resurrection], a new principle of spiritual life or 
animation/ So for substance, Origen, Theodoret, Clarius, Grotius, 
Raphel, Taylor, Melanctlion, Bucer, and others. 

The objection to this is, that it renders it necessary to construe 

z 
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did before the Accusative as meaning in respect to, in reference to; 
which can hardly be admitted. Moreover it destroys the antithesis 
in ver. 10. It renders quite insipid, also, the antithesis between <r£//a 
vix.gov in ver. 10 , and £wos 7 o/^<re/ ra 3v?j rd ediiara in ver, 11 . 

(c) Another method of interpreting the phrase in question is this: 
‘ The body must die [physically] because of sin ; but the spiritual 
part lives ; and even the body itself will be made to live at the period 
of the resurrection, i. e ., it will be raised up and become like Christ’s 
own glorious body/ So Tholuck, Flatt, Calvin, Augustine, Beza, 
and others. 

Understood in this way, the passage may be regarded as designed 
to foreclose an objection which would arise in the mind of some 
reader, who might ask: ‘Are all the consequences of sin, then, 
removed by the death of Christ?’ To this the apostle may be 
viewed as replying in the verse before us : ‘ No, not absolutely and 
entirely all. Natural death still remains. But a glorious resurrec¬ 
tion will follow this; so that in the end all Its consequences will be 
clone away.’ 

But there arc weighty objections against this mode of interpreta¬ 
tion. If vix.gov is to be understood in its literal sense, then of course 
the following must be understood literally also ; and what sense 
would it make to say, that 4 the soid ha9 natural life because of right¬ 
eousness,’ when all know that the wicked are as immortal as the 
righteous? But if vtx.oov means dead in the sense of having our car¬ 
nal passions mortified , then £0137 would of course designate the peace 
and happiness of the soul or spirit. 

The view which I entertain of the passage agrees substantially 
with the first of the above interpretations. I understand vsx.gov 
in ver. 10 , as not indicating [physical] death ; nor yet as meaning 
death in the sense of being dead in trespasses and sins y i. t\, destitute 
of spiritual life, or in a state of death or condemnation. I take it to 
be used in the same sense as ^dvaros in vi. 4, 5; as expressing an idea 
exactly kindred with GvvscrcLvgdbri and xaTagyri&j] rb cojfAci r^g d/xagriag, 
in vi. 6 ; the same with dxoQavjjv in vi. 7 ; drrfOdvojttev in vi. 8 ; and vexzoCg 
in vi. 11 . That the writer did connect viii. 10 , 11 , in his own mind 
with vi. 4—13, appears quite plain from his diction and general 
course of thought. In vi. 12 he calls the body bvjjr&'v, just as in viii. 
11 ; and in the former passage he evidently means to designate by 
it a corporeal, material, perishable body ; which is also the scr.se, 
for substance, in viii. 11 . 
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But all the words above mentioned, in chap, vi., serve merely to 
characterize what we call the mortification [the putting to death] of 
the body , i. e ., the subduing and mortifying our carnal desires and 
affections, which are cherished by or originate from the body. I 
understand vexgov in viii. 10 (as I do in vi. 11), to designate 

this state or condition, viz., a state in which the old man is amcified, 
in which the carnal desires of the body are mortified and subdued. 
This exegesis lias, at least, plain analogy on its side. 

Interpreted in this way the sentiment of the whole passage would 
run thus: ‘ If the Spirit of Christ dvvells in any one, his body is 
indeed dead on account of sin, i. e. y the old man is crucified, or he 
undergoes mortification as to his bodily and sinful appetites; but his 
spirit is rendered happy on account of righteousness) i. e. } because of 
conformity to the requisitions of the gospel. Yea, if the Spirit of 
him who raised up Jesus from the dead dwells in any man, that 
same Spirit will quicken, i. e ., impart life to, his mortal body;’ in 
other words, he will not suffer it to remain a mere <xw/xa vexgov, but 
make it an instrument of righteousness (vi. 12, 13, 10), and give it 
a power of being subservient to the glory of God. 

By degrees the Christian u brings under his body,” and keeps it 
in subjection. At first it is, as it were crucifying the old man; but 
in the sequel, the grace of God makes conquest easy and even de¬ 
lightful. It is such a quickening of our bodies, a converting of them 
into u instruments of righteousness,” to which the apostle seems to 
me here to refer. One circumstance appears to be conclusive in 
regard to this exegesis; this is, that the apostle here describes the 
Spirit which “ quickens the bodies” of Christians, as being the Spirit 
which dwells in them , evoixovv h v/j,Tv. Where is the resurrection of 
our physical bodies, at the last day, attributed to the sanctifying 
Spirit in believers? Very different is the statement in Col. ii. 12, 
13. Kph. i. 19, 20. ii. 5, 6. Rom. vi. 4. It is, then, the Spirit who 
dwells in believers that is to quicken them in the sense which is 
here meant; and what can this be, except the one designated in 
vi. 12, 13, 19? 

The body is often the occasion of sin and sorrow, it is a <r£/xot 
Zavarov. It requires to be mortified, and crucified. But the Spirit 
of God in believers, by degrees brings them to yield their members 
as instruments of righteousness. Then is the old man, the body of 
sin, dead ; and the body itself, like the spirit, is quickened in the ser¬ 
vice of God. Verse 13 seems clearly to indicate that the present 
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passage is to be thus understood ; for there, rag rob a u/xaro; 

Savarovn appears plainly to convey the same meaning as <rw/xa nx»6v. 
The object of the writer, as I apprehend it, is to show Christians, 
that although mortification and self-denial must be practised in order 
to subjugate carnal desires, yet even here they may expect relief in 
due time. Victory repeated becomes easier. The enemy often 
vanquished, becomes weaker. The Spirit of Christ, in fine, brings 
the believer at last fully and freely to dedicate all that he has and is 
to the service of his Lord and Master; so that no discouragement 

O 

should be felt, because the way is at first rough and difficult. It is 
a path which conducts to life. 

(11) E/ 3s to ... . u/x/V. The Spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, is the Spirit of God the Father, or the Spirit of God ; 
comp. ver. 9, also Col. ii. 12, 13. Eph. i. 19, 20. ii. 5, 6. Rom. vi. 4. 
As here is a continuativc; ei bs if also , if moreover . Zu)o-oir t Gn, will 
give life to , will animate , i. e., will make them active instruments. 
A/« ro svor/.oZv .... v/mTv, i. e ., the same Spirit who dwells in you, 
will enable you to quicken the cup a or craz/xa ^ewaro-j, which now 

occasions so much pain and mortification, and to make it a willing 
instrument of righteousness. But if verses 10, 11, be construed of 
literal death and life, then all the promise that is made to Christians 
here would be, that their bodies shall be raised up at the last day ; 
and the inference would seem to be, that the wicked will not be 


raised up; w hich we know to be contrary to the doctrine of Paul 
and other N. Test, w riters. Such an exegesis, then, although it is 
the most common, seems to reduce the whole passage to comparative 
insignificance, or else makes it speak that which is contradictory to 
Christian doctrine. 


It is worthy of particular remark, that the last clause of vcr. 11, 
viz., 6/d rb evoixoZv .... i/,u/v has been the subject of much critical 
conjecture and variation in its reading. The MSS. A., B., C., 
(which has abrQ for abrob,) 12 Codd. minusc., and many of the 
fathers, exhibit the common reading, viz., 6/a rob svor/.obvrog abrob trvev- 
/xarog'f while 6/a r'o svoixobv a.bru> rrviZ^a is the readingof D., E., F., G , 
the majority of MSS. minusc., Syr., Erp., Sahid., Vul., Ital., Ori- 
gen, Ephiph., Phot., Chrvs., (usually,) Method., Theod., Maxim., 
Tlieoph., (Ecum., Iren., Tertul., Hilar., Ruf., Sedulius. This seems 
to be best supported, and is preferred by Erasmus, Stephens, Mill, 
Bcngel, Griesbach, Knapp, Koppe, and many recent critics. r l he 
internal probability is strong against the first reading in the Genitive; 
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for hid with the Gen. would denote the agent by whom the change 
in the bodies of Christians is to be made; whereas that agent has 
been already named, viz., 6 eyelgag rbv Xg«rrov. The reading hid rb . . 
wtvfMa , in the Accus., of course obliges us to translate, because of 
the Spirit which dwelleth in you. In this way the last clause assigns 
a reason or ground why he who raised up Jesus from the dead, will 
quicken his true followers ; it is because he has given them his 
Spirit; and having done thus much for them, he will complete the 
work which he has begun. 

On the whole, amid the almost endless diversities of explanation 
which have been exhibited here, it seems to me that very little 
regard has been paid to the analogy of the course of thought and 
diction in chapter vi., which corresponds so nearly as to remove all 
serious difficulty. There Christians are represented as dead to sin; 
their old man as crucified; and there, as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glorious power of the Father, so are they quickened in 
like manner, in order that they may live unto God . If therefore it 
should be said (as it has been), that i inasmuch as the raising of 
Christ from the dead was an act of physical power (so to speak), in 
like manner the raising up of believers here must be regarded in the 
same light; the obvious answer is, that Paul goes through an ex¬ 
tended comparison of the like nature in chap, vi., where the death 
of Christ and his resurrection are all along taken in the natural 
and physiological sense, while the death of believers and their resur¬ 
rection are taken throughout in a moral sense. What hinders us 
then from regarding the present passage in the same light? Indeed, 
after all which the apostle has said in chapter vi. in relation to this 
subject, I think there should be strong and plain reasons given for 
a physiological sense of his words here, before we can adopt it. It 
is contrary to his own analogy, and inapposite to his present 
purpose. 

Nor arc the objections of Reiche to the adoption of the moral 
sense, of any considerable weight. He says, (1) That ‘ 

(plural) cannot be employed in the same figurative sense as <ra'g£.’ 
But why not? Sagg is not used in the plural, merely because it has 
no plural. in the singular is clearly exchanged with <rag£ (see 

ver. 13) ; and adpara in the plural as applied not to one but to all 
believers, is altogether appropriate. (2) 6 ©Mjro'e has only a physiolo¬ 
gical sense.’ But although this is usually true, it is manifestly 
employed here as the mere substitute for vcxgov in vcr. 10; and this 
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latter word confessedly has very often a figurative or moral sense. 
(3) ‘ Zwo-to ti)<su must have a future meaning; but believers are already 
quickened in a moral sense. 1 The answer to this is, they are indeed 
alive as to the spirit and temper of the mind; but the process of sanc¬ 
tification, until all the bodily appetites are thoroughly subdued and 
mortified, is usually a long one, and the apostle might well employ 
^uorroirjtfei. (4) 1 As God raised Christ physically, so the resurrection 
of believers must be here taken as physical/ But this has already 
been answered above. 


CHAP. VIII. 12—17. 


In the preceding verses, the apostle has consummated his* argument to prove that Chris* 
tians, who are under grace, are the only persons who possess means adequate and ample of living 
devoted to the service of God, and of renouncing sin and mortifying all their sinful desires. 
What those under the law could not do, God, sending his Son on account of sin, and pouring out 
his Spirit, and giving a filial and obedient temper of mind, has accomplished. The mind is thus 
filled with desires of conformity to Christ, and even the body, the seat of carnal appetites and 
sinful desires, will be so quickened a9 to become nn instrument of righteousness. 

And what now follows ? Just that which we should expect from an apostle so zealous of 
good works as Raul, and so grateful for the blessings of redemption, viz., an animated exhorta¬ 
tion to live in a manner accordant with Christian obligation, and a view of the consequences 
which will ensue from the believer’s being uuiled to Christ. 


(12) "A^a ovv . . . . yv, therefore , brethren , we are not tinder obliga¬ 
tion to the flesh , to live in a carnal manner; i. e. y since the Spirit is 
given to us, and we have such privileges, we must not obey the lusts 
of the flesh. The manner of expression is what rhetoricians call 
X/toVjjj, 2 . e. y where less is said than is meant. The writer means that 
we are bound not to obey the dictates of carnal appetites and desires. 
—ToD . . . v shows the object of obligation : ‘We are under no obli¬ 
gation—fo live, &c/ ToD with the Inf. lias a various and widely 
extended usage; see N. Test. Gramm. § 138. 8. 

(13) E/ yag .... a<7<ftvr]<fxetv, for if ye live in a carnal manner , ye 
shall die; i. e ., if ye live carnally, ye shall come under the penalty 

of the divine law, which threatens death to the soul that sins. See 
on Savarof, in chap. v. 12. Reiche, who all along understands Savaro; 
as designating temporal death, concedes that here it must have 
a more extended sense. How could he have avoided such a conces- 
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eion ? For if the death of the body only is threatened, then there 
ie no distinction between those who live in a carnal manner, and those 
who do not, which would deprive the apostle’s words of all meaning. 

E< d'e . . . but if through the Spirit ye mortify the deeds of 

the body , ye shall live; i. e., if, yielding to the influence of the Spirit 
which dwelleth in you, ye crucify the old man with his lusts, if you 
suppress those deeds to which your carnal affections would lead, then 
ye shall live, i. e enjoy the spiritual blessedness which the gospel 
promises to the obedient. 

The exchange of tfi/xa for in the phrase rag rr^d^st; rov ffui/xaro; 
is plain. D., E., F., G., and many of the fathers read Ga?x.og for 
auifiarog ; which only shows that they understood both in the same 
sense here. The efforts of Reiche to show that cu/ia means ‘ body 
as a composite organization,’ and «“?*> * body as an animated, active, 
and excitable substance,’ are here to no purpose : nor indeed is this 
in conformity with Pauline usage. 

(14) The yd[g at the beginning of this verse, shows that what 
follow’s is illustration or confirmation of the declaration just made. 
The apostle has just said, that those who mortify their sinful appe¬ 
tites and desires, shall live , i. c., shall enjoy the happiness which the 
gospel proffers. What is the proof of this? One convincing evi¬ 
dence is, that such persons are led by the Spirit of God; consequently 
they must be the children of God ; and if so, he will give them the 
portion which belongs to children, viz., the heavenly inheritance. 
Such is the course of thought that follows in the sequel of yd%, and 
such the confirmation of the promise implied in tyrttafo. 

"o Got ydi .... ©e&D, for so many as are led by the Spirit, of God , 
they are the sons of God . That a special divine influence is here 
implied in ayovrai, would seem to be plain ; for if nothing but the 
simple means of moral suasion by objective truth is employed in guid¬ 
ing the children of God, how do they differ from others who enjoy 
the same means? If you say : ‘The difference is that the former 
obey the suasion, while the latter resist it;’ I answer : The fact is 
true ; but then it does not reach the point of difficulty. How comes 
the one to obey the suasion, and the other to resist it! What is the 
first occasion of this ? If you say : ‘A corrupt nature leads the im¬ 
penitent to resist;’ then I ask : Had not the regenerate the like cor¬ 
rupt nature before their change ? What then is the efficient cause 
why one obeys and the other disobeys ? The passage before ue 
ascribes it to the influence of the Spirit of God. That this influence 
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is special , follows from the fact, that if we suppose it to be common 
in the same degree to all men, it would be difficult to account for it 
why all men under the influence of truth are not converted. Since, 
however, the fact is that they are not, it would seem to follow 
that where they do become converted, the influence of the Spirit is 
special . 

T hi Oeou, sons of God , a term of endearment; comp. Matt. v. 9,45. 
Luke vi. 35. xx. 30. Ilom. viii. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 18. Gal. iii. 26. iv 

6 , 7, ct alib. comp. Ilosca xi. 1. Ex. iv. 22, 23. See also the remarks 
on olov avrcij in Rom. i. 3, with the Excursus. 

(15) 7 «£. Big <p6}3ov } for ye have not received a servile 

spirit , that ye should again be afraid; i. e., yc have not the spirit of 
slaves, who, being in bondage, are fearing and trembling before the 
dreaded severity of a master; in other words, ye are not, through 
fear of condemnation or death, all your life time hoyja devreia Ileb. 
ii. 15. I'd? illastraiitis et confinnantis ; for the object of the writer 
is, to show that they are sons and not slaves.' 

Il^sD/xa douXeiug, and cmD/xcc viodeaiag is such a spirit as slavery is wont 
to produce, i. e ., such a temper or disposition of mind as is appropri¬ 
ate to it, and such a spirit or temper of mind as belongs to affection¬ 
ate children. 

1 A?.Xa . . . o -arij? / but ye have received a filial spirit , by which 
yc cry: Abba , Father! That is, instead of the timid and cowering 
spirit of slaves, w ho tremble before their masters, we are endowed 
w ith the spirit of children , so that we may approach God with affec¬ 
tion and confidence. The word ’ A/3,3a is the Chaldee ^2^ sc . 
Karr^! Augustine and Calvin think that the design of using both 
5 A/3/3a and 6 crar^p here, is to show f that both Jews and Greeks, each 
in their own respective language, would call on God as a Eather. 
But the objection to this is, that the same idiom is exhibited in 
Mark xiv. 36 and Gal. iv. 6, where such a distinction is out of ques¬ 
tion ; at any rate, in the first of these two cases it is out of question. 
If 6 ffOLT7i§ here be designed for any thing more than a translation of 
’Appa, we may suppose the repetition to be designed for expressing 
intensity of child-like feeling, for this naturally prompts to a repe¬ 
tition of the name of a parent. So Theodoret. ‘o era rr,* is the Noin. 
used instead of the Vocative; New Test. Gramm. § 21. Note 3. 

(16) A'jrb rb wEupa, . . . ©sou, this same Spirit testifies to our minds 
that we are the children of God; i. e ., (as many interpret the passage) 
this filial, confiding, affectionate spirit, imparted by the Spirit uf 
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God who dwells in us, affords satisfactory evidence to our minds that 
we nre the children of God. Sv^agn/gE/here inay menn no more than 
the simple verb fiagrugicu ; for so ffu/z/xagrugew is employed in Rom. ii. 
15. ix. 1, al. The sentiment of the passage thus construed would 
be, that the affectionate spirit which the children of God possess, 
is an evidence to their minds of their standing in a filial relation to 
him. Tp -Vildan i/Mujv means to our minds , animis nostris. On any 
ground of exegesis, this sense (for substance) is here to be attributed 
to this expression. 

There is, however, another method of interpreting this verse, 
which makes abrb rb xveZ/Lz to mean the Spirit of God, the Spirit men¬ 
tioned in vers. 9, 14. This is certainly not an improbable exegesis; 
and many distinguished interpreters have followed it. Very recently, 
Flatt and Tholuck have both defended it. 

On the whole I am persuaded, that abro ro is the same as 

*rvij/za in ver. 14. And if the question be urged, as it is natural 
that it should be : c How then does the Spirit bear witness to our 
minds or souls, that we arc the children of God?* The answer is, 
by imparting the spirit of adoption or a filial spirit to us. It is this, 
then, which affords the evidence to our minds of being in a state of 
filiation , i. e. y of bearing the relation to God of spiritual children. 
And as this spirit comes from the Spirit of God, so he may be said 
in this case to bear witness , because he is the author of that spirit 
which affords the evidence of our filiation . Those who adopt the 
first method of interpretation, refer a vrb ro -rt^D/xa to the ‘rrveu/ioc u/o0e<r/«j 
of the preceding clause; and compare this with vers. 26, 27, which 
they construe in the like way. 

That the world deny any such testimony in the hearts of believers, 
and that they look on it with scorn or treat it with derision, proves 
only that they are unacquainted with it; not that it is an illusion. 
It was a sensible and true remark of the French philosopher, Hem- 
sterhuys, in regard to certain sensations which he was discussing : 
“ Those who are so unhappy as never to have had such sensations, 
either through weakness of the natural organ, or because they have 
never cultivated them, will not comprehend me.” CEuvrcs, I. p. 208. 
Paul has, on another occasion, expressed himself, relative to the point 
in question with still more power: “The natural manreceiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him,” 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 

(17) E/ 61 r'fxva xcd x\r}Pov6fiot, i. e.,\ f we sustain the relation of sons. 
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then shall we be treated as such, i. we shall be heirs. After rtxva 
the verb is of course implied, and before xkr,oov6fj.ot the reader 
must supply a. KX»joovo/io/ ©eoD, heirs of God y means, possessors 
of that inheritance which God bestows. As continuative .—Suyx/.jj- 
gwofioi Xeiarou, joint heirs with Christ; i. e ., as Christ endured suffer¬ 
ings and was advanced to glory, in like manner shall we also be 
advanced to glory. We shall be made like him, be united to him, 
be with him, in possession of the heavenly inheritance. For tha 
manner in which Christ obtained this heritage, see and comp. Phil, 
ii. 8, 9. Heb. ii. 9, 10. v. 7—9 ; and for the comparison of believers 
to Christ, see 2 Tim. ii. 11,12. Heb. xii. 2. Rev. iii. 21. John xvii. 
22—24. These texts sufficiently explain the sequel of the verse, 
*. r. X. which may be rendered: 4 In case we suffer as he did 
[in the cause of truth], in order that we may be glorified with him.’ 


CHAP. VIII. 18—25. 


These verses constitute one of those passages .fhich the critics call loci vexatissimi. The ger^mj 
object of the passage, however, cannot fail to be evident to every considerate reader. In ver. 19. 
the apostle asserts, that the sufferings of the present life are not to be regarded in comparison with the 
glory which is to be revealed, i. e., future glory is great beyond all comparison or expression. Such 
is the proposition to be illustrated or confirmed. But how is thi3 effected ? I answer, that the 
theme being thus introduced by the apostle, he proceeds in the following manner: 1 Now that 
6uch a glory is yet to be revealed (in other words that there is a world of surpassing glory beyond 
the grave), the whole condition of tilings or rather of mankind, in the present world, abundantly 
proves. Here a frail and perishable nature serves to show, that no stable source of happiness can 
be found on earth. From the commencement of the world down to the present time, it has always 
been thus. In the midst of the sufferings and sorrows to which their earthly existence exposes 
them, mankind naturally look forward to another and better world, where happiness without alloy 
and without end may be enjoyed. Even Christians themselves, joyful as their hopes should make 
them, find themselves still compelled by sufferings and sorrows to sigh and groan, and to expect 
a state of real and permanent enjoyment only in heaven ; 60 that they can only say, for the pre¬ 
sent, that they are saved because 'they hope or expect salvation in another and hetter world. The 
very fact that here they, like all others around them, are in a state of trial, and that they only 
hope for glory, shows that the present fruition of it is not to be expected 

The practical conolusion from all this the apostle now proceeds to dra w, viz., * that Christians, 
in the midst of sufferings and trials, ought not to faint or to be discourage* inasmuch as a glory 
to be revealed is in prospect, which should make them regard their preset* temporary sufferings 
as altogether unworthy to be accounted of.’ 


(18) A oy'iZofMai here means I count, reckon , regard , estimate. The 
classical Greek writers employed this word rather in the sense of 
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computing or reckoning , c. g ., a sum of numbers, or of estimating a 
conclusion drawn from premises by the act of reasoning. 

It is difficult at first sight to account for the ydg here, which, in 
nearly every instance where it is employed (if not always and neces¬ 
sarily), has reference to a preceding sentiment, fact, &c. I construe 
here in this simple manner, viz., ( We shall be glorified with Christ, 
i. e.j obtain great and eternal glory, for (yctf) all the sufferings and 
sorrows of the present state are only temporary. Every thing shows 
that they are so, and that they only prepare us for a happiness that is 
to come which is great and glorious. All things do, and must, work 
together for good to those who love God.’ 

iladjjxara rou vvv xa/^oD means suffering such as Christians were then 
called to endure, or sufferings such as all men are exposed to endure 
in the present life. The latter seems to be the preferable sense ; 
because the reasoning of the apostle, in the context, has respect not 
to time then present only, but to the whole period of our present life 
down to its close, when a glorious reward succeeds a life of sorrow. 
The latitude in which the Genitive case is employed should be noted 
from the phrase before us. The sufferings of the present time surely 
docs not mean the sufferings which time endures as the subject of 
them, but those which Christians endure while they continue in the 
present world. The Genitive here, as often elsewhere, is the Geni- 
tious lemporisy i. e ., it marks the time belonging to the noun which 
precedes it, the designation of which is intended to qualify that noun. 
See N. Test. Gramm. § 99. 1 . Ji. 

Oux a^i a, non cequiparanda $unt } are not to be put on a level , or 
are not to be reputed , not to be counted or regarded . If the first sense 
be adopted, then ngog which follows in the construction, may be ren¬ 
dered in its usual sense, with. But if the second sense be preferred 
(and it seems to be preferable), viz., reputed , regarded , then vgog must 
be rendered compared with , in comparison of. So this preposition 
is sometimes used; e. < 7 ., Ecclus. xxv. 19, Every evil is small <?rfos xaxia* 
yuvuixoc, compared with the malignity of a woman. Joseph, cont. 
Apion. H. 22 , All matter is worthless irgbg ttxov ry\v rourou compared 
unth the image of this [god]. To construe a£/a in such a way as to 
make the apostle affirm, that the present sufferings of Christians are 
not to be deemed equally desirable with the glory which is to be 
revealed, would be making him to say what no man of common sense 
would think it necessary to affirm. But to say, that when we look 
at future glory we should make but little account of these sufferings, 
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is supposing him to utter a sentiment worthy of the noblest of all 
Christian philosophers. 

The phrase rfy [AxXo-j<sav dnoxaXvpOnmi, is equivalent to dcroxa- 

XvpOnffo/Msvrjv. The Greek could use his regular future without a 
helping verb; or he could, as here, use the verb /xixXw and the In¬ 
finitive instead of a regular future. The employment of /A/.Xouaav 
here indicates the confident expectation not only of future glory, but 
of its speedy revelation. MeXXaris employed by the Greeks to desig¬ 
nate a proximate future. The word which here signifies future 
happiness , is used by the New Testament writers in a sense quite 
different from the classic one; for this is opinion, fame, reputation, 
&c. Eut the New Testament meaning of 6<ca is borrowed from the 
Hebrew or splendour, magnificence, excellence. The 

idea of d6~a in the presence of God, seems to be founded upon being 
there in the light or splendour of his presence. Hence light is used 
so often in the Bible as the image of happiness. Hence too we may 
see something of the plenary meaning which'has, when used to 
describe a state of future happiness. In the present world, eye 
hath not seen but when another world bursts upon the vision of 
Christians, after death shall have rent away the veil of mortality, 
there 4 in God’s light they will see light;’ there too they shall enjoy 
u everlasting light, for God will be their glory.” 

19) Here we have another ydo which sustains a relation to the 
preceding verse, like that which ydo in ver. 18 sustains to ver. 17. 
The apostle in ver. 18 has introduced, as an object of attention the 
glory which is to he revealed . That there is such a glory lie now 
proceeds to show, or at least to adduce reasons why Christians should 
confidently expect it. Tdo, therefore, is in ver. 19 prefixed to a 
clause added by way of confirming the sentiment of the preceding 
assertion. 

5 Acroxa^aSox/a, earnest expectation, the German Ahndung. The 
etymology favours this meaning; for the word comes from dc 6 (prep.), 
xdga head, and Soxeuw to observe, look after . The Etyinologicum 
Magnum explains it by rfi xstpaXjj <r£o/3Xf<rs/j/, to thrust forward the 
head and see, i. e., to look with anxiety or eagerness; like the Hebrew 
&innn. The same sense the word has in Phil. i. 20. Ernest i 
observes, that the word is not intensive in the New Testament (Inst. 
Interpr. 1. § 2) ; but in this lie seems to be plainly mistaken, if we 
may judge either from the composition of the word itself, or from the 
nature of the passages in which it stands. 
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We come now to the principal word, viz., xt'uuc, on which very 
much of the difficulty of the passage before us turns. In order to 
proceed in a satisfactory manner with the investigation of it, let us 
first consider its meaning in the other passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment where it occurs, and this as compared with the corresponding 
Hebrew words; and secondly examine in order the various meanings 
which have been assigned to the word in this place, and endeavour 
to vindicate that sense to which the preference seems to belong. 

I. In regard to the meaning of xr/<r;r, in all the other passages of 
the New Testament where it is found, excepting the one before us, 
they may be distributed into two classes; viz. 

1 . It means the act of creation , creating . In such a sense it is 
generally conceded that it is employed in Mark x. 6. xiii. 19. Rom. 
i. 20. 2 Pet. iii. 4. Yet all of these significations might be referred 
to No. 2, which follows, as the sense would be equally good. But 
this first sense is the proper and primary meaning of the word, 
according to the usual principles of the Greek language, in whicli 
words of this class commonly denote the act of doing any thing, they 
being what grammarians call nomina actionis . So in the Greek 
classics, the sense of making , constructing , building , creating , &c., 
is the one attached to this form of the word. But in the examples 
of xTitig in the New Testament, the meaning is for the most part 
different from this. 

2. It means creature, created thing , any product of creating 
power , creation as an existing thing. Such a deflexion from the 
primary meaning of a word is very common, not only in the Greek, 
but in all other languages; the abstract (nomcn actionis) passing, as 
grammarians say, into the concrete sense; i. e., the word which de¬ 
noted action, being also used to denote the consequences or effects of 
that action. So here, xrfaig {the act of creating ), is more commonly 
employed in the New Testament to signify the effects of this action, 
viz., a thing created , res creata . But this second signification being 
in its own nature generic, it may either be used generically, or it may 
be employed to designate any of the several species of meanings that 
constitute a part of the generic one. 

( a ) It is used in its generic sense, L e ., as meaning created things , 
creation, any created thing , in Rom. i. 25. viii. 39. Col. i. 15. Heb. 
iv. 13. Rev. iii. 14, perhaps also in Mark x. 6. xiii. 19. Rom. i. 20. 
and 2 Pet. iii. 4. In a sense very nearly allied to this, it is used in 
Ileb. ix. 11 to designate the maternal creation as such, in distinction 
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from the spiritual one. This distinction, however, results rather 
from the exigency of the passage, and it seems to be made here 
rather by the word ravrris than from the force of xrktg. 

(6) K tIgi; is, also used in a specific sense, and means the rational 
creation , man , men, the world of mankind . Thus in Mark xvi. 15, 

1 Go preach the gospel rruay rf\ xrkti, to all men , to every man.’ Col. 

i. 23, ‘ which [gospel] has been preached ev 'Tuer i rjj xr/cti, among all 
nations’ 1 Pet. ii. 13, 4 Be subject, then, rrdayi dvOgwr.'vj) xrke/, to 
every man , to every human being , for the Lord’s sake, i. e., out of 
regard to the Lord Christ. What the meaning of this is, the explan¬ 
ation immediately subjoined informs us, viz., tin oj; ir-spyevre 

i/re 7iye/jjQG/v, wc hi abrou x. r. X.; 4 be subject to every man placed in 
authority, whether he be a king who has pre-eminence, or a governor 
appointed/ &c. These examples make it clear, that xrictg is employed 
to designate a specific class of created beings,as well as created things 
in general. 

(c) The word is sometimes employed in a more specific and limited 
sense still, viz., to designate the new rational creation , those who arc 
created anew in Christ Jesus . Christians . Such is the meaning in 

2 Cor. v. 17, 4 If any one be in Christ, he is xcuvri xtig/c, a new crea¬ 
ture .’ Gal. vi. 15, 4 In Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncir¬ 
cumcision avails any thing, but >.a ivy xrk/g’ This, however, may 
mean a new act of creating , i . e ., the power of the Spirit in renovating 
the soul. Put in both of these cases, the special meaning it must be 
confessed, depends rather on xcuvrj than upon xrlag. 

These are all the cases in which xr/cig occurs in the New Testa¬ 
ment, excepting those in the passage under examination. From these 
we gather the conclusion, that the usus loquendi allows us to assign 
to xr/GiQ cither of the three meanings ranked under No. 2, L e ., it may 
be interpreted as meaning things created or the natural creation , 
men or mankind , or Christians who are a new spiritual creation; 
yet this last meaning is plainly uncertain, unless some qualifying 
word (e . gxatvri) is joined with xrktg. 

I have only to add here, as a confirmation of the above meanings 
assigned to xriag (which however are not altogether peculiar to the 
New Testament, see Judith ix. 12. xi. 14. Wisd. ii. 6. xvi. 24. xix. 
6 ), that the Chaldee and the Rabbinic Hebrew coincide with* the 
usage just exhibited. The words in these languages which corre¬ 
spond to xrtcig, are Kp3, which all mean erratic, 

creatura , res creata , i. e. y the act of creating, and the thing created, 
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just In the same way as xrlaig does. Moreover, in Rabbinic Hebrew 
the plural form sometimes means homines , men, specially the 
heathen . All this, we sec, corresponds with the New Testament 
use of jctIgiq, and explains it when a reference to the Greek 
classics would not. In regard to the last particular of all, viz., 
that sometimes means the heathen, by way of degradation or 
contempt; it is singular that we have adopted, into vulgar English, 
the very same meaning of the word creature , and applied it in a 
derogatory sense to human beings; e. g., i the creature refused to 
obey.’ 

II. We have seen what meanings are assigned to xr/V/f by the 
writers of the New Testament, and what belonged to the corre¬ 
sponding Chaldee and Hebrew words. Which of these, now, shall 
be applied to xri<ug in the passage before us ? 

That the reader may see how variously this question has been 
answered, I will lay before him the different interpretations given to 
it. There are, 1. the Angels. 2. The souls (the animating prin¬ 
ciple) of the planetary worlds. 3. Adam and Eve, because they were 
the immediate work of creative power. 4. The souls of believers, 
in distinction from their bodies. 5. The bodies of believers, i. e. } their 
dead bodies, in distinction from their souls. 6. Christians in general. 
7. Christians in particular, i . e., either Jewish Christians, or Gen¬ 
tile Christians. 8. Unconverted men in general. 9. Unconverted 
men in particular, i. e ., either unconverted Jews or unconverted 
heathen. 10. The material creation, inanimate and animate, exclu¬ 
sive of rational beings. 11. The rational creation or men in gene¬ 
ral, mankind. 

All these supposed meanings I have canvassed in an exegesis of 
vers. 18—25, printed in the Biblical Repository, Vol. I. pp. 363, seq. 
I deem the first five too improbable to need discussion here; and 
therefore proceed with the others. 

Th e sixth and seventh opinions may be both ranked under one 
head, viz., that of Christians. Can r.rioig, then, here mean Christians, 
either in general or in particular? 

(a) '1 he usus loquendi is wunting, to render this probable. The 
word xTitig in 2 Cor. v. 17 and Gal. vi. 15, docs not, as I have 
already remarked, of itself mean Christians. In both these cases it 
is connected with xaivr,. 

( h ) In vers. 19, 21, the word xriaig seems to designate those who 
are distinguished from the children of God, and who belong not to 
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such as arc now entitled to their privileges. But I do not consider 
this argument to be decisive; for the expressions in vers. 10, 21, are 
not much unlike that in verse 23, where Christians are represented 
as groaning within themselves and waiting for their filiation (u/Weir/av) 
i. e., for the consequences of it, viz., the redemption of their bodies 
from their present frail, painful, and dying state. 

(c) A more conclusive argument is dcducible from the form of ver. 
23, where cluto! rfa rou Hviti/xarog b/ovng seems plainly to mean 

Christians , as I shall in the sequel endeavour to show. Conceding 
this, then, it is quite plain that xrlcig in the preceding verses cannot 
mean Christians , because the class of men designated in verse 23, is 
very clearly distinguished from the preceding class in vers. 19—21, 
who are there designated by x riaig. 

On the same ground, viz., that xn'atg cannot be regarded as mean¬ 
ing Christians in general, it must be excluded from meaning Chris¬ 
tians in particular,z.e., either Jewish Christians or Gentile Christians. 
How arc these to be distinguished from u those who had the first- 
fruits of the Spirit?” Even supposing that uiruoyj) means here spe¬ 
cial miraculous gifts (as some believe), we may ask : Were there no 
Jewish Christians who possessed these? Surely they above all others 
possessed them. But still, were there no Gentile Christians who 
possessed them ? This will not be denied. If we look into the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, we find thero a graphic account of the 
special gifts of the Spirit, which leaves no room to doubt that they 
were distributed to Gentile as well as to Jewish Christians. Still 
stronger is the argument, if we suppose (as I shall endeavour here¬ 
after to show that we must suppose) arraoyf,v here to mean the preli¬ 
bation , the foretaste , the earnest of future glory, which is common to 
all Christians. For as those who have this u-aoyj,v y are here plainly 
and explicitly distinguished from those denominated xriatg above; so, 
if these are Christians in general (as they clearly seem to be), it fol¬ 
lows that xr/ffig above is not used to designate either Christians in 
general, or Jewish or Gentile Christians in particular. Neither of 
th cse classes wore distinguished from other Christians, by the exclu¬ 
sive possession of miraculous gifts or the exclusive possession of the 
earnest of the heavenly inheritance; and there seems, therefore, to 
be no ground for making a distinction of such a nature. It must 
necessarily follow, that if xristg means either Jewish Christians or 
Gentile Christians as such, then this class of Christians did not par¬ 
take of the anrcieyfe; rou TTvfu/z.aroc; for those who did partake of it 4 
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arc clearly distinguished from those indicated by xriotg. But inas¬ 
much as both these classes of Christians did partake of the gift in 
question, so neither of them can be specifically designated here by 
xriGig. Le Clerc, Ndsselt, Schleusner, and others have defended the 
exegesis in question ; but it will not bear examination. 

The eighth and ninth opinions may also be classed under one 
head. These arc, that xriai; means either unconverted men in general 
as such, or unconverted men in particular, viz., Jews or Gentiles. In 
regard to the specific meaning here assigned to xr/ag, I cannot see 
any tolerable ground of support for it. Why should unconverted 
Jews be represented as peculiarly exposed to a frail and dying state? 
Or why should unconverted Gentiles be so represented ? Surely 
there is no good reason for any distinction here, as all are equally 
exposed to the miseries of life. We cannot therefore admit the exe¬ 
gesis which here gives a specific meaning to xr'nug, limiting it either 
to unconverted Jews or to unconverted Gentiles. 

More probable is the interpretation, which assigns to xrtoig the 
meaning of unconverted men in general . In this case it is easy to 
make a plain and evident distinction between xria/g in vers. 19—22, 
and oi rriv roy <7rvev/j,arog lyovrig in ver. 23. I think this to be 

substantially the right meaning. But I w r ould not assign to it the 
signification simply of unconverted men. I apprehend the meaning 
to be the same as in Mark xvi. 15. Col. i. 23. 1 Pet. ii. 13, i. e. } 

man f men y mankind in general. But of this, and of the objections 
urged against it, I shall say more in the sequel. 

On the whole, then, we have reduced our multiplex interpretations 
down to two, viz., the material creation in general animate and inani¬ 
mate, and the rational creation or mankind in general . These remain 
to be carefully examined. Critics of high rank and great abilities 
are divided between these two interpretations. 

We may commence with the first of these two meanings, that of 
the material creation , the world in general , or the universe exclusive 
of rational beings. This has had many defenders both in ancient 
and modern times. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, CEcume- 
nius, Jerome, Ambrose, Luther, Koppe, Doddridge, Platt, Tholuck, 
Reiclie, and a multitude of others have been its advocates. Flatt, 
Tholuck, and Reiche, in their recent commentaries, have collected 
all which has been said in its favour, besides advancing some things 
peculiar to themselves. What they have brought forward deserves 
a serious examination. 

2 A 
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That xr'nug might be employed to indicate the natural creation 
aroutid us, consisting of things animate and inanimate, may be seen 
by examining the asus loquendi of the word under No. 2. a , above. 
On this part of the subject, there can be no just ground of contro¬ 
versy among philologists. But is it so employed in the passage before 
us ? This is the only question that affords any room for dispute. 

I have satisfied my own mind, that xria/g means here, as in Mark 
xvi. 15. Col. i. 23 (and for substance in 1 Pet. ii. 13), mankind in 
general , gens humana , in distinction from, but not in opposition to, 
Christians as such. The reasons of this as detailed at length, and 
the examination of different views, I have thought it most proper to 
exhibit in an Excursus on Rom. viii. 19, inasmuch as they would 
occupy too much room in the body of the Commentary. 

&kgxu/.v-^iv rw u/a )v roZ OioZ draxhkyjTai, expects or waits for the 
revelation of the sons of God; i. c., the period when the sons of God, 
in their ultimate state and endowed with all their honours and privi¬ 
leges, shall be fully disclosed. This will be at the general judgment; 
when the Father who sccth in secret will reward them openly. Here 
they arc in obscurity ; the world knoweth them not. They are like 
to the seven thousand of old who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 
but who were unknown even to the prophet Elijah. However, it 
will not always be so. The day is coming when they will shine 
forth as the sun in his strength and as the stars for ever ctj d ever, in 
the kingdom of their God and Father. 

In what sense the xrictg urreyMytrou, expects or waits for such a 
revelation, is stated in the Excursus on this verse, and therefore it 
need not to be repeated. I take the generic idea of happiness in 
a future and better state, to be the main design of the writer in this 


case. 

(20) T 7) yd* [laratGTYirt jj xr'icng UTtruyt}, for the creature , i- €. y man¬ 
kind, teas subjected to a frail and dying state. That fMaraiorra here 
has the sense thus assigned to it, is clear from the epexegesis of it in 
vcr. 21, viz., ckyAf/a rrjg foogug, which is there used instead of repeat¬ 
ing parcaorr,;, Such as wish for further confirmation as to this sense 
of the word, may consult in the Sept. Ps. lxi. 9. xxxviii. 5. Ecc. i. 
2, 14. 

As the Hebrew vanity , to which paradr-ng in the Septuagint 

corresponds, sometimes designates an idol; so some commentators 
have here interpreted parcuor^g in a corresponding manner, viz., man¬ 
kind became subjected to idolatry, or the natural world was employ- 
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ed as the object of idolatry. So Tertullian, Luther, Marck, Baum- 
garten, and others. Consequently they interpreted the succeedin 
clause, not voluntarily but through him who subjected it, as havin 
reference either to Satan, or to Adam as concerned in the original 
fall of man. But dovXiia (vcr. 21) seems to remove all 

probability from this interpretation of iiarailrr^ and of course bvo. 
rd^avra can be applied only to God the Creator of man. Compare 
Gen. iii. 17—19. 

Oux txoutfa, aXXa Siu rbv b-rcrdgavra, not voluntarily, but by him who 
put it in subjection , to a frail and dying state. That is, the creature 
did not voluntarily choose its present condition of sorrow and pain, 
for this cannot well be imagined; but God the Creator has placed it 
in this condition; it is by his sovereign will, by the arrangements of 
his holy providence, that man is placed in a frail and dying state. 
It seems quite probable, that Paul here referred in his own mind to 
the effects of the fall , as described in v. 12 scq. This state of 
{.lUToucTrjg was not original, but superinduced by sin. The use of the 
Aorist, b-irdyT) seems to indicate some specific fact of this nature 
which happened in past time. Had the apostle’s design been merely 
general , i. e ., merely to say that man has been and is frail , he would 
most naturally have employed bnorWaxTcu, Perf. passive. But still, 
this frail condition is not to be considered as an irretrievable misfor¬ 
tune or evil. Distressing and frail as the state of man is, it is still 
a state of hope . So we are assured in the next verse. 

A/a rbv vrrord^avra is adduced by some to show that S/cc, on account 
of or because of may be understood of an efficient cause, although 
employed with the Accusative . Brctschneider (Lex.) has given many 
examples of this nature, some of which, however, need to be stricken 
out. If wc render hud by per , Germ, durch , i. c., through , by means 
of this will naturally refer the noun which follows the preposition to 
the class of efficient causes; and that such a rendering is lawful, many 
critics contend, and most concede. 

(21) ’Ecr’ i\rrid/ y in hope. Here the Dative designates the state or 
condition in which the xrioig is, although subjected to Aiara/orjjr/. It 
is a state in which a hope of deliverance can be indulged. It is not 
a state of despair. 'Ecr eXcn'6/ may be connected either with v^erdyn 
or irrord^avra. 

Let the reader now ask, whether it is not doing violence to the 
word xTitnt, to construe it here as meaning natural world , and then 
to predicate of it and err eXt/S/? It would be an example of 
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prosopopeia, which I believe even the most animated poetical parte of 
the Scriptures no where present. 

But what is the hope in which the creature is permitted to indulge? 
It is, on y.al a oty, h u.£[j0ego)0r)gzrc/.i drrh rJjc bw'/.tiag rr,g pOog&f, that 

this very same creature , viz., the one which is subjected to a frail 
and dying state, shall he freed from the bondage of a perishing con¬ 
dition. <t>0ogd comes from pOe/gu, to corrupt , to destroy . Here it 
plainly means a state of corruption , i. e. y a frail and dying state. Such 
a state the apostle calls dovXuu, bondage; first, because tlic creature 
was not willingly subjected to it; secondly, because it is not only a 
state of pain and misery, but it places us at the disposal of masters, 
who inflict upon us suffering and sorrow while we cannot resist or 
control them. The word i/.evhgutiqgerai is fitly chosen as the anti¬ 
thetic correlative of bou/.ilu. 

E is tt]v eXeuOipav t5jj bofyg run ri/.vuv rou 0«&D, [and shall be introduced, 
'/.at g }<iayf7)<jtTai] into the glorious liberty of the children of God . E ig, 
put before the Accusative here, shows the state in which the creature 
is to be brought, after being freed from bondage, i. e , tig stands before 
the object unto which the creature is to attain, by being delivered 
from the bondage of a frail and dying state. That tig very often 
stands before nouns designating tiie event or effect of any tiling, is a 
well-known Greek idiom; and the proofs of it may be seen at large 
in the various lexicons. The phrase, however, I take here to be a 
constructio prcegnanSj as the grammarians call it, i. e., an elliptical 
expression, which implies some verb before it, and probably the one 
which I have supplied above. Most plainly drro stands before that 
from which the creature is delivered, and tig before that into which 
it is introduced or brought; but the diction is elliptical, or at least 
we must admit hrachylogy here. Aoga is used in this place as an 
adjective qualifying the preceding noun, by an idiom which is very 
common throughout the Scriptures. In what sense men in general 
may be said to hope for this state, has been already explained above. 
If there be any objection to predicate this of men in general, is there 
not a still stronger one to predicating it of the natural world? 

Verses 20, 21, thus explained, render a reason why the creature 
looks with dgroxa^aboxia to another and better state; which is, because 
men arc born with an instinctive and unquenchable thirst for happi¬ 
ness, and cannot find what they desire in this frail and perishing 
condition. This explains the reason why ydg is prefixed to ver. 20; 
u yd g oration i rationem reddenti preefigitur.” 
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(22) OidafLtv yag .... cl^gi roZ vZv,for we know that every creature , 
i e. y the whole human race, has sighed and sorrowed together , until 
the present time . In other words, it ha3 been the lot of man, from 
the beginning down to the present time, to be subject to a frail and 
dying state which has cost much sighing and sorrow. 0’iha,usv means 
as much as to say, no one can have any doubt , ice are well assured , 
no one will call it in question . Of course it seems to take for granted, 
that the thing to which it refers is well and familiarly known to all. 
But suppose, now, that the natural world is here represented as 
sighing and sorrowing, from the beginning of the world down to the 
time then present, and this because it waited for its renovation, which 
will take place only at the end of the world, or after the general 
resurrection ; was this a thing so familiar to all, that the apostle 
could appeal to it by saying oldaptv? I cannot but think that the 
advocates themselves of this interpretation must hesitate here. Tag 
is prefixed, in the present case, to a clause which confirms what the 
writer has said, in verse 21, of our frail and dying state. The mind 
must supply the immediate antecedent thus : c I say bondage of a 
perishing state , for ( ydg ) the whole creation exhibits abundant evi¬ 
dence of this.’ 

The verbs <loarsvdfyi and <swwdivei denote the mutual and universal 
sighing and sorrowing of mankind. No one part is exempt; there is 
a mutual correspondence between them all, in regard to the subject 
in question. Those who construe xr/aig of the natural world, of 
course lay an emphasis on th£ aw here compounded with the verbs, 
as indicating the correspondence of the natural world with the 
rational one. But the difficulty with this interpretation is, that it 
leaves a great part of rational beings wholly out of the account; a 
thing exceedingly incredible, to say the least. The verbs arevafyi 
and are appropriate, especially the latter, to the sighs and pains 
of a travailing woman. The language is therefore exceedingly ap¬ 
propriate to the apostle’s purpose, inasmuch as it not only indicates 
a great degree of sorrow and distress, but that this is indicative of a 
new birth, i. e a new state of things, or (in other words) that a 
change for the better is to be looked for. The prep, avv, here joined 
with these two verbs, serves to indicate a mutual participation on all 
sides in the sorrows mentioned, 

(23) Yet not only so y but we ourselves who have the first fruits of 
the Spirit y even ice groan within ourselves; i. e. y not only have man¬ 
kind in all ages, down to the present hour, been in a frail and suffer- 
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ing state, but even we, who are permitted to cherish the hopes of a 
better world which the gospel inspires, we who have within us an 
earnest of future glory and a pledge that we are the children of God, 
who arc to receive the inheritance of his beloved,—even we, who, as 
one might naturally suppose, Would on account of our privileges be 
exempted from the common lot of sinful men, we also, like all others, 
arc in distress and sigh for deliverance from it. 

The phrase xa) avro) rfy d'Xaoyfv tou emu/xaros syovre;, has been very 
diversely understood. Some interpret it of special and supernatural 
gifts, limiting it to the apostles only ; while others explain it in the 
like way, but extend it to all Christians who were endowed with such 
gifts. Others regard d-xa^yfi as meaning gift or present merely, in a 
general way ; while most interpret it as meaning the earnest , or first 
fruits , or pledge , of that which is afterward to be given in a more 
complete manner. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to investigate the word drra^yf 
with special care. I can find but one meaning of it throughout the 
New Testament; and this is, that which is first of its kind , or that 
which is first in order of time , i rgu>ro(. It is applied both to persons 
and things, in a sense compounded of both of these, viz., first in 
respect to kind and tim&aho ; c. g ., Rom. xvi. 5. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. James 
i. 18. 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23. Rev. xiv. 4. Bretschncidcr suggests, in his 
lexicon, that in this last passage it may have the general sense of 
sacrifice or offering , inasmuch as the Scptuagint puts it for the He¬ 
brew Hfpnri which conveys such a meaning. This is possible; but 
on the whole I prefer the other sense. I take the meaning of the 
writer in Rev. xiv. 4 to be, that the persons there named may be 
considered in a light resembling that of the d^doyfi in ancient times, 
as the first-fruits of a glorious Christian harvest. 

I understand drra^yf to have the same sense as the Hebrew 
for which it so often stands ; caput , princeps , first in its kind , first 
in point of time , &c. Comp. in Gen. xlix. 3. Prov. viii. 22. 

Lev. ii, 12. xxiii. 10. Dcut. xviii. 4. xxvi. 10. xxxiii. 21. Num. xxiv. 
20. Amos vi. G. In the passage before us, all the Greek fathers ap¬ 
pear to have attached one and the same meaning to drraoyfi, viz., that 
o {'first fruits , in the sense of earnest , pledge , foretaste , of joys to 
come. So Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and Basil. The 
apostle represents Christians as the habitation of God by bis Spirit, 
Eph. ii. 22, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19 ; the Spirit of God dwells in 
them, 1 John iii. 24. iv. 13; and this Spirit, thus conferred on them, is 
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the ap% a/3wv, the pledge of future glory, 2 Cor. v. 5. Eph. i 14. What 
hinders, then, that we should understand anaeyf) as meaning fore- 
taste or first fruits of future glory which the Spirit who dwells in 
Christians imparts? The usus loquendi of the word does not seem 
to admit of any other exegesis. Nor do we need any other; as this 
is congruous with the nature and design of the passage. 

With Kcil, then, in his admirable explanation of this passage 
(Opusc. p. 294 seq.), I would interpret it in the manner exhibited 
above. And if this be correct, then it follows that the urraoyfi here 
spoken of is common to all true Christians ; and that the interpreta¬ 
tion which limits this verse to the apostles, or to a few of the primi¬ 
tive Christians endowed with miraculous gifts, has no stable foun¬ 
dation. 

That Christians were subject to sorrows, needs not to be proved. 
That they were exposed to more than ordinary ones, may be seen in 
2 Cor. v. 2, 3. 1 Cor. xv. 19. That they longed and sighed for de¬ 
liverance, followed from their very nature. That even the earnest 
of future glory did not exempt them from sufferings, is certain. But 
there is a peculiar energy and delicacy in the expression which 
marks the consequences of their sufferings ; we groan within our¬ 
selves , i, e. y internally, not externally. We suppress the rising sigh ; 
we bow with submission to the will of God which afflicts us; we re¬ 
ceive his chastisement as children; our frail nature feels it, and we 
sigh or groan inwardly; but no mourning word escapes us; we 
suppress the outward demonstrations of pain, lest we should even seem 
to complain. 

Is this imaginary on~my part ? Or did the writer mean to convey 
what I have attributed to him? So much at least we can say, viz., 
that such a sentiment was worthy of Paul, and of all Christians who 
suffered with him. It is worthy of being carried into practice at the 
present hour; it commends itself to the conscience of every one 
who thoroughly believes in the holy, just, and benevolent providence 
of God. 

T/o0e<f/av avixbiyj)(imt y waiting for [our] adoption or filiation . There 
is a twofold filiation spoken of in the New Testament. The first is 
that which takes place when believers are born again, John i. 12 ? 
13. iii. 3—5. Horn. viii. 14, 15 represents believers as possessing 
irveufia wodetf/ag; see also 1 John iii. 1, 2. But there is another and 
higher sense in which believers are to become the children of God, 
viz., they are to be so, when they shall be perfected in the world of 
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glory, when they become “ the children of the resurrection,” when 
they are made “ like to the angels,” Luke xx. 36. Their first adop¬ 
tion or filiation is secret, in regard to the world; their second is the 
d<7ro*riXu-vj^ Tcov u/iv roD 0£oD, when, u he who seeth in secret, shall re¬ 
ward them openly.” It is probably because tbe word v/oO&aiav here 
used is in itself dubious, that the apostle adds an explanatory or 
epexcgetical clause, which he places in apposition with it, viz., 
a^ro X-jTP'jjfftv rou tfw/xaros 7 }/moov, the redemption of our bodu 9 i. e., its redemp¬ 
tion from a state of frailty, disease, and death. It is, at the resur¬ 
rection, to be like to Christ’s glorious body, Phil. iii. 21 ; it is to be 
a cfw/Aa ckEu ( ua7vxGi', 1 Cor. xv. 44; this mortal is to put on immortality* 
this (pOagrov is to become a gZj'LCL a(pQacroVy 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. 
Such is the ucroXuTgoooig of this frail and dying body, which believers 
now inhabit. Comp. utfoXv-ewaig in Luke xxi. 28. Eph. i. 14. iv. 30. 
Heb. xi. 35. 


The reader will note, as I have had occasion already to intimate, 
that the expression roZ cuipccrog here is equivalent to the 

d^cxdXv-^iv tojv u/uv toj 0soD in ver. 1 2, and to the iXtvOzeiav ru/v 7£xvu>v rev 
Qsoj in ver. 21. It therefore serves to show what those expressions 
mean, in the connection in which they stand. 

Christians, then, in their present state, must long and wait for 
their second and final adoption or filiation. They must wait with 
confidence; yea, with assurance: “for he who cometh will come, 
and will not tarry.” But let them not regard the present world as 
their home. It is not the Canaan in which they are to rest. They 
must “seek a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.” Then the agitated breast, the heaving sigh, the groaning 
within, will no more annoy or distress them. Let not the child of 
G od complain, then, that his final reward is not anticipated and dis¬ 
tributed to him here in the present world, while he is in a state of 
trial. He must wait until he comes to the goal, before he can wear 
the crown of him who has been victor in the race. He must defer 


his expected laurels until his combat is over. Then he shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

(24) That the Christian cannot expect a full reward here, the 
apostle goes on most explicitly to declare. Tjj ydo s\<ri8t 
we are saved in hope y i. e. y we have obtained salvation, but a part of it 
is only in hope; we have attained a condition in which we indulge the 
hope of a glory that is yet future. This is all which can be rationally 
expected or accomplished in the present life. He had said in the 
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preceding verse, that Christians are in the attitude of waiting for 
their filiation. Verse 24 is designed to confirm this; hence the 
ya$ at the beginning of it. The reader should observe, that the Aor. 
h(L0r,/Miv is qualified in its sense by rjj eXmdi. We are saved or have 
attained to a state of salvation , says the apostle, yet it is not fully 
and completely so, but is so rf i. e, y it is a salvation of which 

hope is at present a leading constituent. 

’eXt/c ds . . . . now hope which is seen f is no longer hope; 

i. e.j the object of hope (eX-T/s in the first instance here means this) 
is no longer such, when one attains the actual possession of it. As 
orationi contimtandce inservit , i. e. y it stands before a clause which is 
designed to continue and illustrate the subject already introduced. 

* 0 .... eXflv^gi; for what one sees y how does he still hope for 

it ? That is, what a man has actually attained or come to the enjoy¬ 
ment of, how can he be said to look forward to it with hope or anti¬ 
cipation ? r<*£ rationem rei dictce reddit , L e. y it stands in a clause 

designed to explain or confirm the preceding assertion; for such is 
the nature of the present clause. 

(25) E i d 'e ... . d^sxds^o/is&a, but if ice hope for that which we do 
not enjoy y then we patiently wait for it . That is, if it be true, as all 
will concede, that in the present life we attain not to our final reward, 
but can be called the heirs of salvation only because we have obtained 
a well-grounded hope of it; if it be so that we cannot rationally ex¬ 
pect an exemption from trials and troubles here, but must take our 
part in them with all around us; if it be true, also, that a great and 
glorious reward is reserved in heaven for all who endure patiently 
until the end of their probation (and that this is true, the very 
nature that God has given to men, which is here so imperfectly de¬ 
veloped, and which therefore points to a state of greater perfection, 
satisfactorily shows); then it becomes Christians to endure with all 
patience and meekness the trials and sufferings of the present life. 
Time is short; eternity is long. Our sufferings are slight and mo¬ 
mentary, when viewed in a comparative light. Who can place them 
beside that glory, “ which eye hath not seen, nor car heard, and of 
which it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive,” and 
which is to endure as long as the God who bestows it, and yet make 
any serious account of them? Christian brethren , says the apostle, 
let us patiently wait the appointed time of our deliverance . 

The did before b^o^vrig is htd conditionis y i. e. y it stands before a 
noun marking the state or condition of those of whom it is said, 
uwtxbiX'OjtLeOa, 
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If this our weak and suffering condition, we are greatly aided by the Spirit who dwells in 
us; so that even when we are so much perplexed and distressed that we know not what to ask 
for or what to say in our prayers, our internal sighs which are not uttered by words, and which 
arise from hi3 influence on our souls, are noticed and understood by the Searcher of hearts, whose 
ears will be open to them. Such is the course of thought in these verses; the natural inference 
from it is: ' Christian?, be not discouraged, even in your deepest distresses. He who sees in secret, 
oonnts every groan, hears every sigh, and will be a very present help in time of need.’ 


(26) Such is the general sentiment of the passage. Particular 
words, however, present some difficulties, 'ficavrug, in like maimer, 
in the very same way . But in what way? Like to what? A diffi¬ 
cult question. Some critics (Grotius, Koppe, Flatt, and others) 
render uffabrug by preeterea , iiberdiess , i. e., moreover , besides . This 
would do well, if philology would allow it. It seems, however, to be 
rather making a new meaning for the word, than explaining the usual 
one. The true answer to the question, ‘ Like to what?’ seems to be 
this ; { In like manner as hope supports, strengthens, cheers us, and 
renders us patient, so do the influences of the Spirit aid us, in all our 
distresses;’ L e. y as hope aids us amidst all our sufferings and sorrows, 
so docs the Spirit likewise, 'fiaabrug os xa/, and in like manner also , 
or and in like manner moreover . 

To cri/eu/xa, the Spirit . But what spirit? Our own mind? A filial 
spirit? Or the Spirit of God? Each of these methods of exegesis 
has been defended. I was formerly inclined to regard the second 
meaning as the most probable; principally on account of the 27th 
Terse. It is natural to ask: Does not the phrase 6 sgtwuv rag xa $!a; f 
designate him who knows the secrets of the human breast? And as 
this same Searcher of hearts is said to know <pg6vr}/j,a roZ <Tvev t u,arcg, i. e 
the mind or will of the spirit , does not this mean the same thing as 
rug xaodiag, and therefore designate the human mind? One may also 
ask: Where in all the Scriptures is the Spirit of God represented as 
making intercession (svrvyxavei) for the saints? These difficulties 
have led many to construe wiZfLa throughout the passage as meaning 
msZpa vloOtfflag, comp, verse 15. But at present I doubt of this exe- 
jgesis; the reasons for this doubt will be specified in the sequel. 

Let the reader now, in the first place, compare in verses 2, 

4. 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 23, where it clearly and certainly means tho 
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Spirit of God or of Christ: he will then feel the probability, that 
the writer here uses khZ pa in the like sense. That Spirit which 
sanctifies Christians, which subdues their fleshly appetites, which 
gives them a filial temper, which bestows a foretaste of future glory, 
— this same Spirit aids Christians in all their sufferings and sorrows*; 
and consequently they ought to endure them with patience. It 
cannot be denied, that intensity of meaning is given to the whole 
passage by this exegesis. 

'SovavTfXa/iiSuvirai, helps; but in the Greek oLv augments the signi¬ 
fication, so that one might translate, greatly assists , affords much 
help . The cuv in composition not only denotes con y with , together 
with y &c., but also marks the completeness or entirety of an action; 
e. g.y au/x7rXr^6o), to Jill entirely full ; euvuyvo/Miy to dash in pieces • 
gv/i<7<xt£w, to crush by treading upon ; auvre/Avo), to cut in pieces y &c. — 

’AaOsvtlais rMiw f our infirmitiesy seems to mean our frail, infirm, 
afflicted, troubled state ; and this accords entirely with the context. 
A., B., C., D., many Codd. minusc., with many versions and fathers, 
read rp defovtiu, in the Dat. singular. Indeed the weight of autho¬ 
rity seems to be in favour of this reading. 

T® ydg x. r. X. ydg illustrantis again; for the sequel shows what 
our condition is, and how the Spirit aids us. T h ydg . . . oux o73 aptvy 
for we know not that which we should pray for as we ought; i. e.y in 
our perplexities, weaknesses, ignorance, and distresses, we are often 
at a loss what would be best for us, or most agreeable to the will of 
God respecting us. Ka Ob fo/’the apostle means, that the object for 
which we should pray xa$b deT, L e.y in accordance with duty, xard ri 
5 1\yi(icl toZ ©eoD (comp. 1 John v. 14), or in a becoming manner, is 
frequently unknown to us. Ka0& 6sT belongs to or qualifies vgocev%u>- 

fLtOa. 

In this state, the same Spifity aM ri TLveZ/Aa, the same who sanc¬ 
tifies us, dwells in us, and helps our infirmities—this same Spirit 
earnestly intercedes for us y uiregevruy%dv£/ umg jj/awv; where uneg in com¬ 
position with the verb augments the force of it, which I have 
endeavoured to express. 

Prayer or supplication, however, made by the Spirit, i. e.y by the 
Spirit of God as such and by himself, is not here intended. So the 
sequel clearly shows; viz., the Spirit makes intercession for us ere. 
vaypoTi dXaXr\roig, in sighs or groans which are unutterabhy i, e. f the 
full meaning of which cannot be spoken in words. Or dXaXrjro/g may 
mean, that which is not utteredy that which is internal, i. e.y sup- 
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pressed sighs ; for verbals in -t6$ may have cither a passive meaning, 
as in this case, or they may designate what may or can be done y as 
in the other meaning; New Test. Gramm. §82. Note 1. Either 
sense is good ; and either gives an intense meaning. In this way 
then the Spirit intercedes for the saints, viz., by exciting within 
them such longing and high desires for conformity to God, for de¬ 
liverance from evil, and for the enjoyment of future blessedness, 
that these desires become unutterable, i, e., no language can ade¬ 
quately express them. What is thus done in the souls of believers 
through the influence of the Spirit, is here attributed to him; i. e., 
he is said to do what they do under his special influence. In accord¬ 
ance with the idiom of the sacred writers, that is often attributed to 
God, which human agents perform under his oversight, government, 
or aid. 

In accordance with such a sentiment, Eenelon, in his Essay en¬ 
titled, Que F Esprit de Dieu enseigne en dedans [That the Spirit 
of God teaches internally], says in a very striking manner : “ The 
Spirit of God is the soul of our soul.” So Augustine, with equal 
correctness and concinnity : “Non Spiritus Sanctus in semetipso 
apud semetipsum in ilia Trinitate gemit; sed in nobis genrit , quia 
gemere nos fac'd (Tract. VI. in Johan. § 2); that is, the Divine 
Spirit does not groan or intercede in and by himself, as God and 
belonging to the Trinity ; but he intercedes by his influence upon 
us, and by leading us to aspirations which language cannot express;’ 
a sentiment equally true and striking. 

(27) ' O 6s iv Tag x,a %6iag, a common appellation of God who is 
omniscient ; comp. vii. 9 (10). Jer. xi. 20. Acts i. 14—Oite ri 
(pPovniMa Tou Unv/Marog, knoweth the desire of the Spirit or the mind of 
the Spirit, i. e. } what is sought after, willed, or desired, when these 
ffmay/W aXaXrjToi excited by him arise. In other words : “ The 
Searcher of hearts does not need that desires should be clothed or 
expressed in language, in order perfectly to understand them and to 
listen to them.” It is not the mind of the Spirit of God, in himself 
considered and as belonging to the Godhead, that the Searcher of 
hearts is here represented as knowing. It is the mind or desire cf 
the Spirit as disclosed h GTZvayfioTg dXa\r t Tcig ra/v ayluv, that the writer 
means to designate. In this way, there is no difficulty in applying 
rvevfia to the Spirit of God. The sense is, that God knows the 
mind or desire of the saints, which is prompted or excited by his 
Spirit. 
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On xara .... d yiw, because , or that he intercedes for saints 
agreeably to the will of God. "On may be translated because, so far 
as the word itself is concerned. But the sense is better if we con¬ 
strue the clause or/ x. r. X. as explicative of the preceding assertion. 
Paul frequently adds explicative clauses which begin with on; e, < 7 ., 
1 Cor. iii. 20 al. Meaning : * God knows what the unutterable sighs 
mean which the Spirit excites inthebosoms of his saints; he knows, 
that aided by his Spirit they make intercession xara Qsov, i. e., xa^i 
fls? — To construe xara ©eov, to God , as if it were rt^hg ©eov, here, the 
usus loquendi of the language forbids, for iv-vy^dni xara .... means 
to accuse; in which case, also, xard must be followed by the Geni¬ 
tive. Kara ©gov, then, must mean secundum Deurn , t. e ., xara r& 
3fXjj ( aa rou ©eoD, comp. 1 John v. 14. So the Syriac version, Chry¬ 
sostom, Tholuck, Flatt, and others. Comp, for this sense of xara, 
Rom. viii. 4. 2 Cor. xi. 17. Rom. ii. 2 . Luke ii. 22, 24, 27, 29, 

et al. s;epc.—The word ciyiuv is here without the article; and being 
employed as a noun we might naturally expect the article. But 
where particular emphasis or specification is not intended, the article 
may be omitted ; N. Test. Gramm. § 90. 4. Note 1. 

In the mode of exegesis adopted above, all difficulties seem to be 
removed, and one is enabled to maintain a uniform and consistent 
meaning of smu/Aa throughout the whole chapter. 

The Christian who reads this passage with a spirit that responds 
to the sentiment which it discloses, < annot avoid lifting up his soul 
to God with overflowing gratitude for his mercies. Here we are 
“poor and wretched and miserable and blind and naked,” and in w’ant 
of all things ; we are crushed before the moth ; “ we all do fade as a 
leaf, and the wind taketh us away ;” we are often in distress, in 
darkness, in perplexity, in straits from wdiich we can see no escape, 
no issue ; even in far the greater number of cases, we know not what 
will be for our ultimate and highest good, and so “ know not w r hat. 
wr should pray for as we ought f but then, the Spirit of the living 
God is present vrith all the true followers of the Saviour; he excites 
desires in their souls of liberation from sin and present evil, of 
heavenly blessedness and holiness, greater than words can express. 
The soul can only vent itself in sighs, the meaning of w hich language 
is too feeble to express. Often we do not know enough of the con¬ 
sequences or designs of present trials and sufferings, even to venture 
on making a definite request with regard to them ; because we do 
not know whether relief from them is best or not. The humbL 
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Christian, who feels his need of chastisement, will very often be 
brought to such a state. Then what a high and precious privilege 
it is, that our a unutterable sighs” should be heard and understood 
by Him who searches our hearts ! Who can read this without 
emotion Such are the blessings purchased for sinners by redeem¬ 
ing blood I Such the consolations which flow from the throne of 
God, for a groaning and dying world I 


CHAP. VIII. 28—39. 


To crown the whole, the apostle now goes on to assure those to whom he ia writing, that 
all things, i. e., all the sufferings and sorrows and trials of the present life, will prove to be instru¬ 
ments, in the hand of a wise and powerful God and merciful Redeemer, of promoting the final 
and greatest happiness and glory of all true saints. The accomplishment of this end cannot faiL 
The purpose of God in respect to the saints can never be disappointed. Nothing can ever sepa¬ 
rate them from the care and kindness and affection of the Saviour, who has redeemed them. 
The inferAce to be drawn from all this, is, that Christians have no reason to despond or 
to be discouraged, while suffering the evils and trials of life. Their hopes and expectations 
should be elevated above the world, and be in accordance with the glorious inheritance that 
awaits them. 

(28) Oj'dafLsv h\ wc bww moreover. At orationi continuandce in- 
servit. What follows here, is in addition to what is like in kind or 
relating to the same subject in the preceding context. 

Tldvra oweoytT all sufferings, sorrows, trials, &c., shall co-operate , 
?. e. y mutually contribute or each contributes, for the good , for the 
fnal and highest good, of those who love God y i. e. y of the saints, of 
true Christians. So the sequel describes them. Augustine and 
some other fathers suppose sin to be here included in the erdvra. But 
plainly this was not here in the apostle’s mind. 

T.7\' .... cuff/v, to those who are called according to his purpose or 
design . K \r,roTz, in the New Testament, is used twice in the sense 
of invited , hidden , viz., Matt. xx. 16. xxii. 14. In all other cases it 
means not only such as have been invited , but such as have accepted 
the invitation ; e. g. f 1 Cor. i. 2, 24. Jude ver. 1. Rom. i. 6. Rev. xvii. 
14. It seems, therefore, to be employed as the equivalent of exXexro;. 
and means a true Christian. Plainly this is the sense in the verse 
before us ; for the persons here designated are those who love God .— 
Kara <rs<£W/v, those who are called or chosen in conformity with the 
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purpose [of God]. This <?rgobttfig is xar UXoyfiv, Romans ix. 11, i. e 
free, without any merit or desert on the part of the sinner, or of 
obligation (strictly speaking) on the part of God; it is the of 

him who worketh all things after the counsels of his own will, and 
hath before ordained that Christians should have a heavenly inheri¬ 
tance, Eph. i. 11: it is a rrpodzcri; tmv a/wvav, an ■ eternal purpose , Eph. 
iii. 11 ; or it is a ^6tk<r/g . . . ^ovwv a/Wu^, a purpose before the 
ancient ages y i, e ., before the world began, 2 Tim. i. 9. That the 
purpose of God is here meant, and not the purpose or will of man 
(as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Cyril, Pelagius, Suidas, Hammond, 
Le Clerc, and others, have maintained), is rendered entirely clear 
by the sequel, verse 29, seq. See the Excursus on this passage. 

(29) "On olic ‘Tgos'yvw. The course of thought seems to be thus: 

< All things must work together for good to Christians—to such as 
are called to the privileges of a filial relation, and were chosen be¬ 
fore the world began, to be conformed to the'image of God and to 
be advanced to a state of glory. The everlasting love and purpose 
of God cannot be disappointed/ On x, r. X. introduces the reasons, 
why it is certain that all things will work together for the good of 
true Christians. 

U^osyva), foreknew , or before decreed or constituted or determined , 
(viz., as xXj?™/, elect , saints , chosen y see on ver. 28), a word endlessly 
disputed. But whether theology or philology has been the predomi¬ 
nating element in the dispute, it is not difficult for an impartial 
reader to decide. The object and argument of an expositor here 
should be philological; he should seek for w 7 hat the apostle does say, 
not for what he may conjecture he ought to say. 

n §6 (in composition) gives the additional signification of previous 
time , formerly; the action designated by the verb remaining the 
same as is signified by the simple form of the word. What then 
does y/vw<rxcu mean? It means, (1) To know in any manner generally; 
to know by the aid of any of the bodily senses, by hearing, &e., or 
by experience, trial; Lat. cognoscere, sentire* (2) To be acquainted 
with , to perceive so as fully to apprehend , to take knowledge of to 
moke one's self acquainted with, (3) To recognise one as a knoum 
friend , a familiar acquaintance; Matt. vii. 23. Mark vii. 24. 1 Cor. 
viii. 3. Gal. iv. 9. 2 Tim. ii. 19. Ileb. xiii. 23. To the same pur¬ 
pose is the corresponding Hebrew V?) employed, i, e, y it means to 
regard with affection, to treat with favour; e . g, y it is said of God in 
respect to the saints, Ps. i. 6. cxliv. 3. Amos. iii. 2. Nah. i. 7; of 
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men in respect to God, Hos. viii. 2. Ps. xxxvi. 11. ix. 11. Job xviii. 
21. The first and second classes of meaning above given are so 
common, and so easily confirmed by any of the lexicons, that I have 
deemed it superfluous to adduce examples, which every one may find 
in abundance by consulting his lexicon. 

Tlech/vaj then may mean, he before loved , he before regarded with 
affection , he before looked on with favour . In this sense many have 
here understood the word; e. g., Origen, Erasmus, Mosheim, Baum- 
garten, E. Sell midi us, and generally the Arminians. 

On the other hand; Theophylact, CEcumenius, Ambrose, Augus¬ 
tine, Buccr, Balduin, Hunnius, Calovius, Ileumann, and others, 
have construed rreosyw here as meaning he foreknew , understood in 
the literal and primary sense of the word; i. e. } say the Lutheran 
commentators in general: * God foreknew that the v.Xr,Toi would freely 
believe.’ In the same way many at the present day construe this 
text. But the question on which all turns, as to this interpretation, 
is: Docs the apostle here represent the calling, and justification, anu 
glorification of the jcXTjro/, as the result of God’s love to them, or of 
their love to him? That is, did God bring them by his Spirit into 
a state of grace because they loved him first or before they were 
brought into this state, or did he by fits mercy bring them into this 
state so that they might love him? This question is finally and fully 
settled by such texts as l John iv. 10,19, John xv. 16. Bom. v. 6— 
10, Jer. XX xi. 3. 2 Tim. i. 9, o'j r.ciru, rd if/a — dXXa xara rrftlsoiv 

xai rr t y bodiTaav .... rrob y»bvu>v aiuvfuv. It is settled by the 
nature of the case. The Spirit of God “ breathes on the valley of 
dry bones he quickens those who are dead in trespasses and 
sins;” he “calls the dead to life;” he “creates anew in Christ 
Jesus ;” sinners are “ bom of the Spirit;” and it is in this way, and 
in this only, that they come to love God; for “ the carnal mind is 
enmity against God, and is not subject to his law, nor indeed can 
be;” and that u which is born of the flesh is flesh.” It is God who 


first loves us (1 John iv. 10, 19), before we come to love him. 
There is no setting aside declarations so plain, so full, so often 
repeated as these. 

We cannot embrace that view of then, which makes thr, 

manifestation of God’s love to his children to depend on his foresight 
of their meritorious obedience, or their love towards him. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true, it must be so, that God foresees and perfectly knows 
all the voluntary* love and obedience which his children will ever 
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exhibit; and it is equally certain, that he has before determined to 
reward these in proportion to their desert. But this cannot be the 
ground of his causing them, when they are his enemies and dead in 
trespasses and sins, to become ov,ufio^ovg rrjg thUvog roZ YioZ uj-gZ. It 
must for ever remain true, that we are brought “to love him because 
he first loved us.” 

It should also be observed, in regard to the exegesis now under 
examination, that it gives aground or reason of God’s foreknowledge 
in this case, which the text does not give. The text does not say 
why or how God foreknew; but merely that he did so. Of this more 
in the sequel. 

In the sense of No. 3 above, viz., that of approving , loving , regard¬ 
ing with approbation or affection , Origen, Martyr, Calvin, and many 
others take ngfjtyvu here. But those who embrace this sentiment 
respecting are divided; some saying that God before loved his 

saints, because he foresaw their character and good works; others, 
that out of his mere good pleasure he set his love upon them . In the 
latter way, Calvin, Bczn, the Westminster Catechism, and most of 
the Calvinistic writings take it. But our text, it should be observed, 
assigns neither the one reason nor the other; it states the simple fact, 
and no more. 

I do not see that any conclusive objections of a philological nature 
can be urged against adopting the sense of before loving or regard¬ 
ing ivith affection; because the like sense of the verbs y/vwtrxw and If!) 
is common. It is only when the reason for doing this is forced upon 
us, as being disclosed in the text itself, that I should object to such 
an exegesis. 

With Tholuck, however, I prefer a sense of vgosyvu, different from 
any yet mentioned; and this merely from the philology of the passage. 
It is well known in respect to y/vuxrx <y, that it sometimes means volo , 
const it uo ?nccum y I will, I wish, I determine with my self y I resolve 
or determine or decide . So Rom. vii. 15. So Josephus: o Qtb; ’iyvu 
ntitofiaacOai avrevg, God hath determined to punish them y Antiq. I. *2; 
comp, also Antiq. II. 4, 5 and III. 12, 3. So Psalt. Sal. xvii. 47 : 
jj* syvu j o <r)ibg avaa r?j<ra/ f which God hath determined to establish. In 
like manner Plutarch ; tyvu <pvyf7\> a*rod?j/z/a Zkovoiclv, he determined 
to avoid suspicion by going abroad. Lye. c. 3. Polybius: syvwaav hta 
fiayrig y. five tv ra vgay/iara, they hare determined to decide matters by 
appeal to arms , V. 82. In Esou’s Fables, such a meaning of \ym is 
very common. 2 u 
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That rrgoyivuxixw may have the like sense, ia clear from 1 Pet. i. 20; 
where *?gofyvu)C(j,tvou vfo xa ra/3oX5j£ xotf/tou (said of Christ) means plainly 
before decreed , before constituted or determined . In the like sense 
(as many think) it is used in Rom. xi. 2, God hath not cast away 
his people ov cjoiyvw, whom he chose to be his or constituted his, viz., 
before the foundation of the world ; comp. 1 Pet. L 20. Eph. iii. 11. 
2 Tim. i. 9. And in accordance with this vgoyvuti; is used; e. g, y 
Acts ii. 24, where it is the equivalent of ugw,ae^ /?oi/AJ 7 . So also in 
1 Pet. i. 2 ; and it is the same as avofletfis, in 2 Tim. i. 9. Lph. iii. 11. 

In this view of the subject, ov ‘TPosyvw is to be regarded as a resump¬ 
tion of the idea expressed by xard crgofaeiv x?^r i roT; in ver. 28, i. e., those 
who by his purpose were xXtjto/, those whom trsuyvoj, i. e ., whom he 
had before resolved or determined should be his x\nrot —those ™wim 
x. r. X. That 'tso in composition here means before the foundation of 
the world, may be seen by comparing 1 Pet. i. 20. 2 Tim. i. 9. Eph. 
iii. 11. 

The objections to this view of the subject do not seem to be 
weighty ; and they lie equally against translating ^gosyw, he foreknew 
or he loved before . If God did actually foreknow who were to be 
his xXr/roi, then it was not uncertain whether they would be or not. 
If he loved them before the foundation of the world, then it must 
have been that he did foreknow that they would be his x/.^roi, and 
this again makes the same certainty. If he determined before the 
foundation of the world that they should be his zXjjro/, then again 
the same certainty existed, and no more. Nay even if we could abs¬ 
tract God and his purposes from the whole, and suppose the order 
of the universe to move on without him in its constituted way, the 
same certainty would still have existed. I do not see, therefore, in 
what way we can avoid the conclusion, that certainty must exist, by 
the divine purpose and counsel, in regard to the xX?;ro/—a certainty 
not merely that they will be saved, provided they believe and 
obey and persevere in so doing, but a certainty that the xa-a -Tscrsevv 
xat;7c/ will be brought to believe and obey and persevere, and will 
therefore obtain salvation; for such is the manifest tenor of the 
w r hole passage. 

Still, all those of any party in theology who draw from trsosyvu the 
conclusion that God fore-ordained or chose or lovea , out of his mere 
good pleasure y on the one hand: or from his foresight of faith and 
good works on the other; deduce from the text what is not in it, tor 
it says neither the one nor the other. It avers merely that the xara 
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Tgot)e<riv xXyjoi were fore-known , or fore-loved , or fore-determined . 
Construe this in whatever way you will, if there be any objection 
against the one, there is the same against the other, unless you 
remove it by adding a condition which the apostle has not added. 
It lies on the face of the whole paragraph, that certainty of future 
glory to all the xXrjro/ 0eoD, is what the writer means to affirm; and 
to affirm it by showing that it is apart of the everlasting purposes of 
Cod . 

Kai 'Trgoutpffe, he also fore-ordained , predestinated , decreed before , 
viz., before the foundation of the world. So, clearly, the word is used 
in Acts iv. 28. 1 Cor. ii. 7, expressly cr eb r£v aiu>mv. I take the in 
composition with the several verbs here, to have the same meaning 
as in rrfi ruv aluivuv. It does not mean simply that God determined 
or decreed this or that before men individually came into existence, 
but before the world began . Eph. i. 5, 11. Brctschncider (Lex.) 
says, that the decree here has respect merely to the external privi¬ 
leges of the gospel, and not to eternal salvation; which is directly 
contradicted by 1 Cor. ii. 7 —eh dojav by Eph. i. 5 —f is utoikdav 
bia ’irjffou Xpcrou . . . ev u tyofizv rr\v aftoXvrwffiv . . . and verse 11, \v 

6X.Xr}gu>d7i{Lev t rr^oopcOevreg xara vfiiikaiv x. r. X . In like manner, 
the whole tenor of the passage before us clearly contradicts this; for 
here the subject is final and future glory , not merely present oppor 
tunities and external advantages for acquiring Christian knowledge. 
The only remaining passage where the word is used (Acts iv. 28), 
employs it in an entirely different connection, but with the plain 
sense of before decreed . The sense of the whole is: c Those who are 
xXrjict according to the purpose of God, those whom he determined 
from everlasting to 6ave, he did at the same time predestinate to be 
conformed to the image, &c/ 

vg is here used as a noun, having the Gen. after it; if em¬ 
ployed as an adjective, it would require the Dative; <fu/AfA6c<povg . .. avrou, 
to be of the like form with the image of his own Son , i. e. y to be like 
him, to resemble him in a moral respect. God has not then (as is often 
objected to the doctrine of predestination) decreed that men should 
be saved whether they be sinful or holy, z. c., without any regard to 
the character which they may have ; but he has determined that all 
who arc conducted to glory, imist resemble in a moral respect him 
who leads them to glory, i. e ., the great Captain of their salvation. 
To construe aup/nogpovg as Erasmus and many other commentators have 
done, viz., as the subjective Aec., i. e. y as designating only those whom 
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God fore-ordaincd and the character which they possessed, instead of 
designating by rfj/x/xo^oue the predicate Ace., i. e. } the character which 
God designed they should sustain , is an evident violation of the laws 
of language here ; for the inquiry of course arises, To what did he 
tbre-ordain the tfu/x/iogpoue? To which no answer is then given. AYc 
must therefore make the predicate Accusative here, and understand 
the phrase as meaning <ru/x/i&£pouj eJvdt. 

E is r'o elvat . . . ddeXpoTg, that he [the Son] should he the first-born 
among many brethren ; i. e., that the Saviour should, in his office as 
Lord of all and Head over all things for his church, still sustain a 
fraternal relation to those whose leader he is, they being made to 
resemble him by being made partakers of the like qualities or affec¬ 
tions; comp. Heb. ii. 11—18. The point of likeness, however, is 
not here stated; for the apostle does not say, whether believers arc 
to resemble the Saviour in their moral qualities, their sufferings, or 
their glorification. But nothing forbids our extending the idea to all 
these particulars; and the context invites us to do so. For the sense 
of comp. Ps. lxxxix. 27, (28). Ex. iv. 22. Heb. i. G, Col. 

V 1 D. 

(30) O j; 8s irgbdprt, and whom he fore-ordained or predestinated, 
viz., to be conformed to the image of his Son. In other words 
whom he before determined to regenerate and sanctify, to purity 
from sin, and to make holy in some measure as the Saviour is holy. 

T q'jtouc xal szdXece, the same did he also call. Is this the so named 
effectual calling; or docs it mean nothing more than the external 
invitation of the gospel, the moral suasion of it addressed to the 
heart and understanding of sinners? That the external call is some¬ 
times designated by the word xa\su>, is clear from such passages as 
Matt. ix. 13. Mark ii. 17. Luke v. 32. But the word xa\su is usually 
applied to effectual calling , i. such a calling as ensures acceptance. 
In such a way x\n<n; and x\r,-6c are, beyond all doubt, commonly ap¬ 
plied to effectual calling or election . So here ixdXscs manifestly 
means such a calling as proceeds from the cr^oYs <nc, from the fore¬ 
knowledge and from the predetermination of God in respect to the 
objects of it, and which is followed by justification or pardon of sin 
and final glory. If this be not effectual calling , what is? Such a 
call as proceeds from the everlasting purpose and love of God, and 
ends in heavenly glory, is something more than mere external mo¬ 
tive or suasory argument simply addressed to the mind. 

Toutovc xai ebrxc/Jwvsv, the same he also justified , i. c., pardoned. 
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acquitted, absolved from the penalty of the divine law, accepted and 
treated as righteous.— be . . . . ebo^aae, and those whom he justi¬ 
fied, the same he also glorified; the work, begun in accordance with 
his everlasting love and purpose, he carries through and consum¬ 
mates by bestowing endless glory in heaven upon the Kara 
xXtjto/. 

How then can the mere external invitations and privileges of the 
gospel be here meant? Is it indeed true, that all to whom these are 
extended are xXrjroi in the higher sense here meant ? Whether it be 
true that all who hear the gospel will be saved, may be determined 
from such texts as John xv. 22—24. ix. 41. iii. 19. Heb. ii. 1—3. 
iii. 18, 19. vi. 4—6. x. 26—30. Mark xvi. 16. It may with equal 
certainty be determined from verses 1—11 of the present chapter, 
where the distinction between <ragx<xo/ and vviu^urncoi is broad and 
clear. If now all who enjoy the external privileges of the gospel, are 
not xXjjro/ or xexXjj/zJvoi in the sense of the present passage, then must 
it be true, that such only as are conformed to the image of Christ 
will be saved. And that all who enjoy the external privileges of the 
gospel are conformed to the image of Christ, will not, I trust, be as¬ 
serted by any considerate person. See Excursus on this passage. 

It should be noted also, that Paul uses the A oris t here in all cases; 
as well in respect to future glorification (edo£a<rg), as in regard to pre¬ 
destination and justification. This is altogether in the manner of 
the Hebrew prophets, who usually speak of future events that are 
certain, ns events which have already past. The obvious solution of 
Lhis is, that in the knowledge and purpose of God, things future are 
like those which are past as to the certainty that they will take place. 
The use of the Aorist indicates the certainty of the writer’s mind in 
regard to such things. 

(31) Ti . . . . ravra; what shall we sag in respect to these things ? 
i. e., what shall vve say, now, in reference to the facts and principles 
which I have just mentioned, viz., the purposes of God in respect to 
the xXjjro/, and the manner in which he deals with them? The sequel 
answers this question; the sum of which is, that, * such being the 
purposes of God, none of the sorrows or troubles of life, yea none of 
the spiritual enemies and opposers of the children of God, will be 
able to disappoint or frustrate their hopes.’ 

E# o . . . 7)uZ)V; If God be on our side, i. e., espouse our cause, 
who can contend with success against him ? 

(32) “O ; y't x. r. X., even he who spared not his own son. Y& <pd - 
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demy German eben ; u yi ... . vim verbi auget, i. e ., intensiva est.”— 
’iS/ou, his own , his genuine , in opposition to or in distinction from u/Vj 
S f-rou, an adopted son , for such believers are; e. <y., Abraham prepared 
co offer up his own son as a sacrifice, instead of selecting a suppositi¬ 
tious or adopted heir. Yet by own we are not here to understand 
a son more humano , but a Son /x«y oyEvyg in a sense stated by Luke i. 
35; So?i being evidently used here not for the divine Logos as such, 
but for the Messiah clothed with our nature; as the sequel plainly 
shows. 

Ova ips/ccLTo, he spared not , i. e ., he did not withhold; a >./roV?jc p L e n 
a negative form of expression which has an affirmative meaning, 
equivalent to he gave . So the sequel; u/X .... uvrov, 

but gave him up for us all , L e ., gave him up to suffering and death, 
devoted him to be a sacrifice for our sine; comp. John iii. 16. Luke 
xxii. 19. Gal. i. 4, The word is stronger than ’idcoy.s, 

which is used in these cited passages. It means delivered over , viz., 
to death, n dvrw is plainly the same here as ^/xf Tg t i. e., all Chris¬ 
tians. 

Tlug o'j %/.... ^;ag/Vera/, how [can it be] that with him he will not 
also bestow all things upon us? That is : 4 How can we possibly 
suppose, that, after having bestowed the greatest of all gifts upon us, 
viz., his own Son, he will refuse to bestow those gifts which are 
smaller and less costly?’ 

Tholuck says here, that 44 the apostle has assured Christians [in 
the paragraph before us], that nothing shall hurt them unless they 
injure themselves.” And again : 44 If the Calvinistic idea [of per¬ 
severance] had been intended to be conveyed [by the apostle], he 
must also have said, that neither apostasy nor sin would, under any 
circumstances, have rendered their calling uncertain or disappointed 
it.” That this may be rendered uncertain, he thinks is shown by 
2 Pet. i. 10. 

But if exhortations, commands, and threatenings of a most awful 
nature, addressed to Christians, are to be considered as implying an 
uncertainty whether the work which God has begun in Christians 
will be completed; then the Bible is indeed full of proof that they 
may fall away and finally perish ; for it is filled with passages of such 
a nature. Above all does the epistle to the Hebrews abound in them. 
But while it is impossible to deny this, or even to deny that if 
Christians were left to themselves they would fall away every day 
and hour of their lives, one may still, without any just cause of reproach, 
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be permitted to believe with the apostle, that u whom God calls , he 
justifies and glorifies he may believe, with the same apostle, that 
“if Christ died for us while we were yet sinners, while we were 
a tiikvug xai aaefcTg, MUCH MORE, being justified [/. e ., obtaining pardon 
through his blood], shall wc be saved from wrath,” lvom. v. (3—10. 
How can we then put a construction so frigid on this most animated 
and energetic passage which is now before us ? ‘ The purposes of 

God,’ says the apostle, 6 will not be disappointed in bringing his elect 
to glory.’ Why? because, since God hath given us his own Son—• 
the greatest possible gift—to redeem them from sin, therefore their 
redemption remaineth not uncertain, but will be accomplished.’ This 
reasoning we can see and feel. But how is it with the exegesis of 
Tholuck? ‘God will save you from the power of external causes of 
disappointment, if you only take care yourselves of the internal ones.’ 
Indeed 1 But I have great difficulty in finding the consolation or 
assurance which I need, in such a declaration as this. It is offering 
me only a single drop of water, when I am ready to faint with thirst 
and need a copious draught. Ten thousand thousand enemies with¬ 
out arc not half so strong as the one within; and if God’s gift of his 
own Son has not secured sanctifying and restraining grace for his 
children, which shall enable them to ‘ crucify the old man with his 
lusts and to put on the new man,’ then is the work not only incom¬ 
plete, but it will most certainly fail of being finally accomplished. 
The world and the devil would have little influence over us, indeed, 
were our hearts altogether right toward God ; and certain it is, that 
all other combats are mere skirmishes, compared with the warfare 
that is going on within us by reason of our internal enemy, i. e. y a cor¬ 
rupt heart. But did not Christ die to redeem us from the dangers of 
this most powerful of all enemies, as well as from other dangers? If 
not, then we may abandon all hopes which the gospel inspires, and 
give ourselves up, after all, for lost. But no, NO I This exegesis does 
not meet the object which the apostle has in view. It is and must 
be true, that “ if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life” Rom. v. 10. 

But nil this purpose (which belongs only to the counsels and mercy 
of God) does not hinder Paul, nor any other sacred writer, from 
reproving, warning, and threatening Christians, just as if they were 
liable, every day and hour of their lives, to fall away and to lose the 
glorious reward of the saints. In themselves considered they are 
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liable to tills ; ami God employs the very means in question in order 
to preserve them against apostasy. Thus, while we admit that the 
promises of Christ will not fail, nor the efficacy of atoning blood be 
frustrated; while we believe that “ where God has begun a good 
work, he will carry it into execution (iv/reXeaei) until the day of Jesus 
Christ’ 7 (Phil. i. 6) ; we admit in the fullest manner the importance 
and duty of warning, reproving, exhorting, and threatening Chris¬ 
tians, just as we should do were there no direct assurances that 
u whom God calls he justifies, and whom he justifies he glorifies.” 
We admit all this, because the sacred writers evidently admit it, and 
write constantly in a manner that accords with this admission. 

(33) T/c .... 0ioD; Who shall bring an accusation against the 
elect of God? That is: 6 Who shall prefer an accusation against 
them, of crimes that would occasion their condemnation, when they 
come before the tribunal of God?’ ’E x'KtxruiVy lleb. “'^2 

chosen y dear , beloved , precious; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Luke xxiii. 35. 
1 Pet. i. 1. Matt. xxiv. 22. 31. Mark xiii. 20. Luke xviii. 7. Col. iii. 
12. Tit. i. 1. Lev. xvii. 14 ; also Matt. xx. 16. xxii. 14 (where ex/.sxro/ 
is used in distinction from xXjjto/). That sxXtxTuv, however, here 
means something more than merely ayacnjro/, may be seen from com¬ 
paring ver. 28 above —xard g 6 0 e at v. . . x>.jjro/ and 1 Pet. i. 1,2, 
cx?.Exro Tg . . . xocrd rr^oyvuGiv 0edD TLcltpo;, 

©bo; o dixuujv, it is God who justifielh. So I prefer to render and 
lo point it, viz., by making this phrase answer to the preceding 
question. So Luther, Tholuck, our English version, and most com¬ 
mentators. On the other hand, Augustine, Erasmus, Locke, Schott- 
gen, Griesbach, Knapp, Reiche, and others, put an interrogation 
point after bixaiw, and likewise after all the succeeding clauses; with 
diminished emphasis, as it seems to me, and certainly with no great 
probability; for how can w r e w’ell suppose that seventeen successive 
questions are here put, without any answer or intervening matter! 
as Dr. Knapp’s and Griesbach’s pointing represents them to be. ©b'o; 
o bizGuZiv means, it is God who acquitSy pardons 7 forgives the sins r£v 
ixXex'uiv. Now as God is the supreme and final judge, how can any 
accusation against them occasion their condemnation ? 

(34) T4 o xaraxg/vcuv; Who shall condemn or be the condemnor ? 

e.y who shall pass sentence of condemnation ? God acquits; can 

any besides him condemn ? No ; Christ has prevented all condem¬ 
nation by his death: X^arb; t drrodavuiv, i. e. y his death having made 
expiation for the sine of believers, no sentence of condemnation can 
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now be passed. I construe Xgiarkg o a^odon*u>v as an answer to the 
preceding question; so Tholuck and Flatt. 

MaAAoy . . . yfLuv, yea rather , tv ho is also i isen , who moreover is 
at the right hand of God, and maketh intercession for us ; i. e ., Christ 
not only died to make atonement for our sins, but he is risen from 
the dead, and is exalted to the throne of Majesty in the heavens, in 
order that he may complete the glorious work which he began by 
his death. In regard to the phrase tv &=£/<£ rou 0eoD, see my Comm, 
on lleb. i. 3.— 'Evruy%dve/ conveys the general sense of aiding, 
assisting , managing one's concerns for his advantage , &c.: comp. 
Ileb. vii. 25. ix. 24. 1 John ii. J. In construing the passage in 
this way, one must remove the interrogation points after the respcc- 
tive clauses, and substitute a comma after the first and second, and 
a period after the third. 

(35) Tig .... Xg/tfrou ; Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ1 i. e.y from that love which he cherishes for us: for so the 
tenor of the passage plainly demands that we should construe it. 
Calvin remarks on rig here (instead of W), that the apostle uses rig 
because he considers all creatures and trials here as so many athlete ?, 
striving against the efforts of Christians. 

ij <ST6vvfcu)gia, 7} biQjy/Log; i. e.y shall vexation from without, 
or anxiety from within, or persecution by the enemies of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, effect a separation from the love of Christ ? ©XkJ^s is 
strictly applicable to any strait or pressure which comes from cir¬ 
cumstances y i. e.y from external causes; trevoy^wfia (lit. narrowness of 
place) is applied more especially to anxiety of mind ; 5/wy/xo's is suffi¬ 
ciently plain, as it obviously designates distresses arising from the 
rage and malice of persecutors. All three words together designate 
intensely the general idea of trouble or distress. 

Bodily sufferings and dangers next follow; for Christians, who 
live in periods of persecution, must of course be peculiarly exposed 
to these. Famine and nakedness are the natural result of being 
driven from home, and made to wander in deserts and desolate places. 
Peril and sword arc necessarily connected with the bitter hostility 
of persecution. 

(liO) The quotation here comes from Ps. xliv. 23 (Sept, xliii. 22), 
aud is applied to the state of Christians in the apostle’s times, as it 
was originally to those whom the Psalmist describes ; in other words, 
the apostle describes the state of suffering Christians, by the terms 
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which were employed in ancient days to describe the suffering people 
of God.— "T7,v yjf/Agav, continually, unremittingly, 

9 E'KoytffOr^tv wg T^Sara we are counted , i . e ., we are reckoned, 

regarded, dealt with, as sheep for the slaughter , or we arc killed as 
slaughter-sheep , e., unremittingly and without mercy. 

(37V AXXa, hut , stilly i. e ., notwithstanding these severe pressures 
and trials. —’Ek to-jtoi; k aw, in all these , viz., all these sufferings and 
sorrows .—we are more than conquerors , an intensive and 
powerful form of expression, used with great appropriateness and 
significancy here.—A id .... ug, i. e ., through Christ who loved us, 
viz., in consequence of the strength and courage which he imparts: 
comp. Phil. iv. 13. 

(38) The yaf here stands as a reason for the assertion that we 
are more than conquerors . i It must be so/ says Paul, c for nothing 
can separate us from the love of Christ/ Qdvurog .... death , 

here seems plainly to mean, a violent death by the hands of persecu¬ 
tors. Zurj, on the other hand, seems to be life on condition of 
recanting a profession of the Christian religion. It was customary 
with persecutors, in order to win Christians over to heathenism, to 
terrify with threats of death in case they persevered in their pro¬ 
fession ; and also to allure with promises of life, in case they abjured 
it. To this usage the words ^amro; and here very naturally 
refer. If any one choose to give the words a more extensive mean¬ 
ing, and to regard them as equivalent to saying, that there is nothing 
in death itself or in life, which will separate, &e., there can be no 
valid objection to this. 

O ure ciyyBXa, ojts • • • • d‘jvdfj,sig, jieither angels nor prin¬ 

cipalities , nor powers . The separation of owdfMug here from d^yjt /, 
by an intervening clause, has been a matter of difficulty among 
critics of all ages. But as this separation docs in fact exist in the 
best manuscripts, and in the Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac versions, 
we are obliged, as critics, to receive it as it stands, and to interpret 
it in the best manner we can. 

The principal difficulty has arisen from the supposition, that Buvd- 
fjjug must have> been intended by the writer here to designate an 
order of angels, either good or bad. This supposition was natural, 
because we find words of the same and the like kind, elsewhere 
ranged together to designate such classes or orders; e. g., Eph. i. 21, 
» • • agyfs xat xu) dvvdyeug. Col. i. 16, sJVe 'Sgovot, s/Vf Z'jyorqreg, 
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,JV E u^yai, e * rs t^wc'tcu, 1 Pet. iii. 22, ayyt\wv, xa/' e^tutf/wv, xa i bvvapsvK 
The Seventy often render (exercitus) by bwa/uig. And this 

seems to give us a key to the meaning of the word, when it is 
applied to the angels. However, in the passages just cited, different 
ran/is or orders of angels would seem to be designated. Is this in 
accordance with the Jewish us us loqucndi? 

So far as we can gather, from the Old Testament and from the 
Rabbins, what this usage was, we may answer in the affirmative. 
Thus in Dan. xii. 1, Michael is called the great prince. In Isaiah 
vi. 1, seq., the Seraphim are represented, as presence-angels (so to 
speak) of Jehovah. In Matt, xviii. 10, the guardian-angels of little 
children arc also represented, by our Saviour, as the presence-angels 
of Jehovah. And with regard to the Rabbins, it is well-known that 
they made a great many different orders of angels; e.g ., CM, cask 

D'nten VQ, and also enp, 

□'JPD and {, exv^iorr^e^ oceyai, and Ogovoi. 

From all this it appears, that angels, and principalities, and powers 
correspond somewhat exactly to the Jewish orders of angels as occa¬ 
sionally reckoned ; and that, so far as the possibility of meaning is 
here concerned, there lies no difficulty in the way of applying these 
three words to angels. Nay, we may advance still farther, and say 
that in respect to at least, it is quite improbable that it should 
have been intended to designate magistrates of any kind. "AyyfAo/ 
and a%x at nia y very naturally be taken as designating angels and 
archangels; comp. Jude verse 9. 1 Thess. iv. 16. Dan. x. 13. xii. 1. 
If we understand here these two great divisions of angels, it will be 
in accordance with the usus loquendi of the Old Testament. The 
fact that ayytXot and a%you are joined together by juxta-position, ren¬ 
ders it probable that they belong to the same category of meaning; 
for so words of this class are commonly employed. 

Blit allowing this, are good or evil angels here meant ? That 
evil angels were also distributed by the Jews into classes, is as clear 
ns that good angels were classified; e . g ., Eph. vi. 12. 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
Col. ii. 15, where they are called d^yjxi xa} e£outf/a/, and in 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
they arc also called ayytXoi. Moreover Satan is styled 6 Matt, 

ix. 34. xii. 24. John xii. 31. xiv. 30. xvi. 11. Eph. ii. 2, which im¬ 
plies precedence , i. e. } rank among evil angels. The passage in Eph. 
vi. 12 seems to be most direct to our purpose, where the apostle 
represents Christians as in violent contest rfgbg rag agyag xa/ irgbgrag 

obo'/af. So in the verse before us, I understand the apostle as aver- 
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ring, that neither angels nor archangels with whom we are contest¬ 
ing, i. e. y neither the inferior evil spirits, nor Satan himself (or it 
may be, Satan and others of similar rank), shall be able, by all their 
assaults and machinations, to separate true Christians from the love 
of their Saviour. Tholuck supposes the good angels to be meant 
here ; but how can those, “ who are sent forth to minister to such as 
arc the heirs of salvation” (Hcb. i. 14), be well supposed to be the 
opposers and enemies of Christians ? Accordingly, with Flatt, I un¬ 
derstand dyytXot and uoyjzi of evil spirits . 

Ayna/xe/; appears not to be associated in meaning with uyyt Xo/ and 
a%yju.i, because it is not associated with them by juxta-position ; for 
it has juxta-position in all other instances where it means angels . I 
must interpret it, therefore, as designating magistrates, civil powers , 
viz., persecuting kings and princes. That 5-jva/x*; means auctoritas , 
imperium , is beyond all doubt; see Luke iv. 36. Acts iv. 7. 1 Cor. v. 
4. Rev. xiii. 2; also Rev. iv. 11. v. 12. vii. 12. xii. 10. And that the 
abstract sense may become concrete , i. e. } that hwa/ug may designate 
those persons who are clothed with civil power, is clear from 1 Cor. 
xv. 24. Eph. i. 21, as also from comparing its synonyme sgovGui', in 
Rom. xiii. 1—4. 

O "jtz WzGrZira. olirs /x-eXXot-ra, neither the present nor the future; i.c. y 
neither any objects of the present time nor of the future. The 
apostie, after having mentioned particular things in the preceding 
context, here comes to the generic ideas of time, including of course 
all occurrences that take place in it; and in the next clause he seems 
to predicate that of space or place , which he here asserts of time. 

(39) Ours o ■jt£ o?, lit. neither height nor depth . But a 

great variety of explanations have been given to these words; e. g 
Origen : ‘ Evil spirits in the air and in hades.* Ambrose : ‘Neither 
high and haughty speculation [in doctrine], nor deep sins.’ Augus¬ 
tine: ‘ Idle curiosity about things above us and below us.* Melanc- 
thon : ‘ Heretical speculation of the learned, and gross superstition of 
the vulgar, &c.* So likewise: ‘ Honour and dishonour,’ ‘ high place 
and low place,* ‘happiness and misery,* ‘the elevation of Christians 
on the cross, and the submersion of them in the sea,’ have all had 
their advocates. The meaning happiness or misery , honour or dis¬ 
honour , is a possible one ; but the animated and glowing spirit of the 
whole passage naturally leads the mind to expect something more 
elevated than this. may mean heaven; so and so oyo; 

in Luke i. 78. Eph. iv. 8. As to it has been taken to mean 
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the earth , and Eph. iv. 9 is appealed to as sustaining this interpre¬ 
tation. But Ps. cxxxix. 15, P? XfiVinri, the lower parts of the earth , 
ra (3dd7) rqg yrjg (comp. Eph. iv. 9), would be a more apposite appeal, 
inasmuch as here the meaning plainly is, earth or secret recesses of 
the earth . On the whole, however, (3adog (as the antithesis of 
would more appropriately designate the under-world, aSy;, 

df3uGcog. Thus understood, the sentiment of the apostle ends in a 
climax; viz., neither heaven, nor hell, *. e ., neither the world above, 
nor the world below, oure rig xT/'&g krtga, nor any other created thing . 
The whole summed up together, and understood after the Hebrew 
manner of speaking, stands thus: i The universe shall not be able to 
separate Christians from the love of Jesus, who died for them;’ hea¬ 
ven above and Sheol below, and other created things constituting, 
in the language of Scripture, the universe. I prefer, however, the 
simple meaning above and below , i. e no time and no space can 
separate us, &c.; or no period of time and no place can occasion the 
disappointment of our hopes. 

This is, indeed, “ an anchor sure and stedfast, entering into that 
within the vail;” a blessed, cheering, glorious hope, which 

ONLY THE GOSPEL AND ATONING BLOOD CAN INSPIRE. 


CHAP. IX. 1—33. 

With the eighth chnptcr. concludes what may be appropriately termed the doctrinal part of 
our epistle. What follow’s, is cither by way of forestalling or of removing objections, or of Justi¬ 
fying wlmt has been said ; or else in tlie way of practical exhortation and caution. In previous 
aDd different parts of the epistle, the apostle had already advanced sentiments an the subject of 
salvation by grace—a salvation proffered in the same manner and on the same terms to GentPe 
as well as Jew—which he. well knew* would be very obnoxious to many of his kinsmen after the 
flesh, not excepting Borne of those wlia by profession were converts to the Christian religion. In 
chapters ii. and iii., lie hod formally and at length laboured to show, that the Jews were not 
only in a’stalc of condemnation'by the divine luw, but even more guilty than (he Gentiles; and 
this, because they had enjoyed greater religious privileges. At the close of chap. iii. he had come 
out fully and plainly with the declaration, that God is the God of the Gentiles as really and truly 
os of the Jews; and in the succeeding chnptcr, he had laboured to show that such was the prin¬ 
ciple or doctrine which is taught ill the Old Teslntncnt Scriptures themselves. “The seed of 
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Abraham,” in the highest, and noblest, and only really important sense of the phrase, means his 
spiritual seed; which comprises all who imitate the faith of Abraham, and like him believe im¬ 
plicitly in Ihe divine declarations. 

In chap. v. the apostle had implicitly justified the extension of the gospel privileges and bles¬ 
sings to all men indiscriminately, inasmuch as all were affected by the fall of Adam their common 
progenitor. Then, in chapters vi.—viii. he had shown that Christ and his grace arc the only 
effectual ground of our sanctification as well as justification ; that all objection to ti c 6cheme of 
grace on the ground that it will encourage sin, not only is destitute of foundation, but that the 
f inner has no hope of resisting win with success, but through the grace ol the gespei; and, finally 
that the sanciifcation-ot believers will issue in their salvation, with the same certainty as tlieir 
justification does. 

But how could the Jew, accustomed as he was to pride himself in his descent from Abraham, 
to regard God as his peculiar andcovenaut God, and to expect acceptance in consequence of his 
lineage and of the peculiar favours which had been shown to the Hebrew nation—how could lie 
receive with approbation a doctrine, which not only went to prostrate all the hopes that he had 
cherished of pre-eminence in this world, and of happiness in the world to come, and to place the 
very heathen on a level with himself, but which even advanced still farther, and made him more 
guilty than the heathen, and consequently involved him in higher condemnation, because he had 
sinned against peculiar light and love? Nay, the very privileges, which had been the ground 
of his greatest confidence that lie must be regarded with divine approbation and entitled to the 
favour of God, had become, according to the representation of the Qpostle, the occasion of his 
peculiar and aggravated condemnation. 

The apostle well knew, that the haughty spirit of his countrymen could not easily brook all 
this. He expected they would accuse him of having become alienated from his kinsmen after 
the flesh, and partial to the Gentiles, since he was an apostle to them. It is evidently with such 
anticipations, that he wrote the chapter now before us. For he begins this by a most solemn 
profession or declaration of his sincere and ardent affection for his own nation. He protests 
against the idea, that in declaring God to be tbe God of the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, lie has 
therefore abjured every kind of pre-eminence to his own people. lie allows that they have en¬ 
joyed apccial and distinguished external privileges ; above all, that the Messiah himself has come 
from the midst of them, verses 2—5. lie then proceeds to shew, that God in selecting the heirs 
of his grace where he pleases, i. e., making the Gentiles the xutq irpv&eoiv kXmtoi as well as Jews 
—in doing all this, lie had violated no promise. His word ova hnviirrutKe (ver. C), t. e., his promise 
made to Abroham and his seed is not frustrated or annulled, because lie lias given up unbelieving 
Jews to perish, and granted lo believing Gentiles tbe privilege of being called the sons of God. 
God has always exercised the right of choosing the recipients of bis favours, when and where he 
pleases ; as the Jewish Scriptures themselves do testify. Abraham, ‘for example, had several 
children; but in Isaac only was liis seed called, verses 7—9. To Isaac two sons were bora, 
Esau and Jacob; yet Esau was rejected and Jacob received; and the decision respecting this 
was made even before they were born, vers. 10, 14. God's declaration to Moses, and his dealings 
with Pharaoh, exhibit the same truth in a striking manner, verses 15—IS. All objection to this 
on the ground of partiality or injustice, is without any good support; inasmuch qs the sovereign 
Lord of the universe has a perfect right to dispose of his own as seems good in bis sight, verses 
19, 20. lie does injustice to none ; for those whom be passes by, are left to the course of justice 
and equity, vers. 21—23. The Hebrew Scriptures have not only displayed, in this way, God’s 

sovereignty in his deoliugs with his people, but tlicy also coutain express declarations that the 
Gentiles shall be brought into the church and become the children of God, vers. 24—20. Equally 
certain is it, that they predict the unbelief and rejection of the natural descendants of Abraham, 
verses 27—29. Finally, the apostle sums up the whole matter in discussion, by declaring that 
' the Gentiles are admitted to the gospel privilege of justification by faith, but that the Jews in 
general remain in a state of unbelief and rejection, because Christ crucified is to them a 
stnmbling-block, and none but believers on him can be saved,' vers. 30—33. 

It is in this way that the apostle justifies what lie had already advnnced respecting the Jews 
and Gentiles; and in particular what lie had snid, in the eighth chapter, about the highest 
blessings of tbe gospel beiDg bestowed on the sara irp69e<rtv kXhtoi. The amount of the justifi¬ 
cation is this : ' God lias always dealt in the like manner by his people. The Old Testament 
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Is full of the same doctrine, or it exhibits facts which illustrate and confirm it. It contains pro- 
dictions concerning the very things of which the Jews now complain.’ 

Viewed in this light (I am unable to see in what other light it can be fairly viewed), there can 
be no great difficulty in deciding the question: What is the object of the chapter before us ? 
Plainly the object is to illustrate and defend against objections, the affirmations which the apostlo 
had been making. What were these ? The consummation of the whole is, that ‘the Kara irp66eu* 
kAhtoj are predestined, called, justified, and glorified; and these, both Jews and Gentiles.* But 
the Jew objects, that this amounts to a breach of the promises made to Abraham and his seed. 
The apostle denies this. He states that tho natural seed, as such, are not the specific objects of 
this promise ; and (hut God lias always, in times paal, as now under the gospel, chosen the objects 
of his favour where he pleased, without regard to any external privileges, advantages, or relations. 

What then has the apostle in reality been asserting in the eighth chapter, which he justifies and 
defends in the ninth ? Surely the question in the eighth chapter is not one of external privileges 
or advantages ; it is one of calling, justification, and glorifcation. It is one which respects the 
everlasting and inseparable love of Christ. Defence, therefore, of the sentiments inculcated in 
respect to these topics, occupies the ninth chapter. In itself, it contains not the great doctrine 
in question, that ip, it does not directly reveal or inculcate it. The examples of God’s sovereignty 
produced in it are of various kinds, some of them having respect to temporal advantages or dis¬ 
advantages; and some to both spiritual and temporal. But the principle illustrated and con¬ 
firmed by all these is the main and all-important question; and the principle is that which is 
avowed in the eighth chapter, viz., that the kotu npoOtotv k\woi are the certain heirs of future 
glory. It is the eighth chapter, then, which is the key of the ninth ; and without keeping this in 
view, one mny look In vain for the object of the various examples and illustrations which the 
ninth chapter exhibits. In a word, tho apostle shows in the ninth chapter ‘ that God in calling, 
justifying, and glorfying o'vt npotyva, does not only what he has a perfect right to do, what is analo¬ 
gous to examples of his dealings as exhibited by the Jewish Scriptures, and what accords with 
the doctrines ami predictions which they contain. In this way, and in (his only, can wc fully 
see the scope, object, and connection of the ninth chapter. 


CHAR IX. 1—5. 

(1) First of all, the apostle proceeds to the most solemn assuran¬ 
ces of his affectionate regard for his own nation, in order to prevent 
the apprehension that he believed and taught as he had done respect¬ 
ing the Gentiles, on account of being alienated in his affections from 
the Jews. The expression of his feelings is made in glowing terms. 

\\\r}0etav . . . Xgnsrfl, I speak the truth in Christ Most interpreters 
regard tv X^/orp as the formula of an oath; and they appeal to the 
Hebrew form of an oath, which prefixes ? (ev) to the object or per¬ 
son by whom any one swears. So also iv in the New Testament, 
f. y ., Matt. v. 34—36. Rev. x. 6. So Dan. xii. 7. (in Theodotion’s 
Greek version); and so Flatt interprets it in his commentary. But 
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Tholuck has made this interpretation very doubtful. Compare, for 
example, b Kvpp in Eph. iv. 17, where it follows /xa^rusoD/xa/, and 
where the formula of an oath is out of question. It is only so¬ 
lemn declaration, such as Christ or the Spirit of Christ prompts or 
suggests. In like manner we have yaga b dydrryi b Xo/tfrw, 

x. r. where an oath is of course out of all question. Indeed the 
P h rase b Klwu/, \v Xc>iaru>, &c., occurs so often, that abundant analogies 
are at hand to justify the exegesis which is given to b Xparfi, here, 
when we construe it as meaning agreeably to what becomes one who 
is in Christ or luho belongs to him; i. e. f as a Christian, or one who is 
spiritually united to Christ, I speak the truth, &c. 

OO *4 ^bdo/iat repeats the affirmation and strengthens it, although the 
negative form or is used. Comp. John i. 21. Eph. iv. 25. 

1 Sam. iii. 18, for the negative form of the expression; 1 Tim. ii. 7, 
for the like words. 

'Sv'/jtj.airvwjffns .... my conscience bearing me witness , in the 
Iloly Spirit I must connect these words together, in the method 
of exegesis which is here preferred, and not join oj ^vjhot^at with b 
TIv£-j/j,<xti ayiut, as Dr. Knapp and some other critics have done, mak¬ 
ing the latter phrase a part of the formula of an oath. The repeti- 
tion of an oath here, would seem rather unlocked for and excessive : 
besides that no example elsewhere of Christians swearing by the Holy 
Ghost can be produced. Conscience is the voice of God in man; or 
at least the faculty on which the influence of the Spirit of God seems 
to be specially exerted. It was a conscience moved and enlightened 
by this Spirit, which, the apostle here solemnly declares, testified his 
affectionate regard for the Jewish nation; b n vsvfian ay ip meaning, 
I who am moved by the Holy Spirit, or am in the Spirit; comp. Rev. 

i. 10, syevo/xjjv ev <7vvjfj,a.7u 

(2) "Or,. . . . / iov, that I have great sorrow and continual anguish 
in my heart . For the like expressions of sympathy and affection 
towards others, comp. 1 Cor. i.4. Phil. i. 3, 4. Eph. i. Id. 1 Thes. 
i. 2. Rom. i. 9, 10. Philem. ver. 4. 2 Tim. i. 3, 4. 2 Cor. xi. 29. 
xii. 15. 

(3) A much controverted verse, and which therefore needs parti¬ 
cular illustration. Nearly every word has been the subject of dif¬ 
ferent and contested exegesis. 

IIuyo/x?jv yd<> abrhg, for I myself could wish . Compare Acts xxv. 22, 
ifiovXofiw, I could wish; Gal. iv. 29 ♦faeAov, I could desire. Put why 
not translate, I did wish , i. e. y when I was an unconverted Jew I did 
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wish ? Because, (1) The apostle designs to show his present love 
to the Jews. Who questioned this strong attachment to them, when 
he persecuted Stephen and others before his conversion ? Or to 
what purpose could it be now to exhibit this, when his love to them 
since he became a Christian is the only thing that is called in ques¬ 
tion? Then, (2) Neither the present su^o/ta/, nor the Optative 
Eup£ 0 /jaj]v, would accurately express what the apostle means here. 
'Euyofiai (Ind. present) would mean, I wish by way of direct and 
positive affirmation, and with the implication that the thing wished 
might take place ; (Opt.) I am wishing with desire , imply¬ 

ing the possibility that the thing wished for would take place. On 
the other hand, aa ^ ere employed (/ could wish) implies, that 

whatever his desires may be, after all the thing wished for is im¬ 
possible or it cannot take place ; which is doubtless the very shade 
of thought that the writer would design to express. See New Test. 
Gramm. § 126. Note 1. If the apostle had designed here merely to 
describe what he once felt or desired, i. before his conversion, he 
would of course have employed the Aorist of narration, and not the 
Imperfect. 

’Avdfcfia thou, to be an anathema , to be devoted to destruction , or 
to be excommunicated . ^This difficult and controverted word needs 
a full and satisfactory illustration. In classical Greek dvdOtpa- and 
Avottirifia were originally altogether equivalent or synonymous ; just 
as euge/ia and eug yfia were, and also tftlQtfia and &c. (1) The 

proper and original meaning of dvdQepa, or awas a setting out 
or setting up of any thing consecrated to the gods, in their temples, 
such as tripods, images, statues, inscriptions, &c. The exposure of 
such things in the temples, in any way, whether they hung up, stood 
up, or lay down, was avadtfia ; the action of exposing them, or the 
exposure itself, was called dvdhfia. Hence, (2) llie thing itself 
exposed , the thing consecrated or devoted to the gods, was called 
a 'uOtficx,, by a very common principle of language applicable to a 
great multitude of words. Then, (3) As any thing devoted or con¬ 
secrated to the gods was irrevocably given up to them, and was no 
more subject to common use;*so when any living thing, beast or 
man, became an avuQefta, it was of course to be slain in sacrifice, and 
offered to the gods mostly as a piacular victim. In like manner, 
under the Levitical law, every or dvdOspa devoted to God, was 
incapable of redemption ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, rav amfafia . . . 
Av&edrcv i u{ xrfjnuc . . . Xurjw^tfira/, aXXa 3ava'rip ^avarudfaras; 

2 0 
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comp. Judg. xi. 30, 31 and 39 ; which, however, is the only instance 
on record in the Scrip! ures of a human uviibiiLa., and which at all 
events is not encouraged by the laws of Moses. And in consequence 
of such a custom or law, cities, edifices, and their inhabitants, which 
were devoted to excision or entire destruction , were called Bin ? i. e 
avafofMa, as the Seventy have rendered it. So Jericho was Bin, 
Josh. vi. 17. comp, verse 21 ; and so the cities of the Canaanites 
that were utterly destroyed by Israel, were named destruction . 

Any thing in fact, whether man, beast, or any species of property or 
ornament, which was to he utterly destroyed , was called Bin (uvafafia) 
by the Hebrews; see Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. Deut. xiii. 15—-17, and 
comp. 1 Kings xx. 42. Is. xxxiv. 5. Zech. xiv. 11. 

The Greek words dvafo/xar/^w and dvarWr/fii correspond, in like 
manner, to the Ileb. Binn (Iliph. of Bin^ arid mean to pronounce 
to be an uvuQe/j,u, to give up as an avadtpu , i. to set apart or deliver 
over to destruction. 

But to what destruction ? To natural death or spiritual, i. e., to 
sufferings in the present world, or those of everlasting death? Those 
who construe the word in the first way, say, that d-To roD Xp/ffroD 
means by Christ; in which case the whole sentiment would seem 
to be ; ‘I could wish to suffer temporal death inflicted by Christ, 
provided this would exempt my countrymen from it.’ But there are 
some weighty objections to this ; for the apostle is not here discuss¬ 
ing the subject of the Jews’ temporal punishment or excision, but of 
their excision from the blessings of a future world by reason of their 
unbelief; comp. ix. 25—33. It is the fearful doom then which 
unbelief is to bring on the Jews, that the apostle wishes could be 
averted ; and it is his deep concern for them in respect to this, which 
he desires to testify. It is a Bin 0 f this kind, therefore, that he 
would consent to take upon himself, could they be saved by it. 
That uvdOe/ia may be used to signify the second death, is clear from 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. The whole tenor of the passage makes clearly 
against the supposition, that temporal excision merely is meant. 

In respect to dnb roZ XgnrroZ (if the whole be construed as I have 
here, supposed, it must be in order to follow the strict principles 
of exegesis), it may mean by Christ; L e., it is equivalent to Zrb 
XgurroZ. So clearly aori may be used, and is often employed ; e. p., 
Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22. xvii. 25. Matt. xi. 19. Luke xii. 58. 
Acts ii. 22. x. 17, et stepe; see Bretschn. in verbum. Still, as the 
idea of being an anathema involves the idea of separation or banish- 
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ment from Christ, may be rendered from , without any important 

variation of the sense. 

In regard to u-neg ruv . . . odgxa, on account of or in the room of 
my brethren , my kinsmen after the flesh , it plainly means, for the 
sake of my natural brethren; my kinsmen by natural descent or 
generation, i. e. y the Jews. 


Tholuck gives a little different turn to the passage, but the same 
sense in substance. He compares dvd^e/xa to Bj!? in the later Heb.; 
which was used to denote excommunication , separation from the 
Jewish community or The Rabbins make three gradations of 
excommunication, which they call, (a) ^ seclusion , which lasted 
a month, and obliged a man to keep four ells distant from all his 
household. ( b ) The which forbade all intercourse, action, 
eating, drinking, &c., with any one, and all approach on the part 
of the excommunicated person to the synagogue, (c) The NnW 
(from excludere) } which designated utter exclusion on the part 
of God and man, and the being given up to destruction. A tre¬ 
mendous example of the Rabbinic is produced by Buxtorf, Lex. 
Rabb. p. 828. I subjoin it below, for the information of the curious 
reader. * 


* " By the authority of the Lord of lords, let A. B. be an'anathema (blH) In both houses of 
Judgment, in that obove and that beneath ; let him be anathema by the holy beings on high, by 
the Seraphim and Ophanntm wheels , Bee Ezek. I. 1C, 6eq., a superior order of angels] * 

let lilm be anathema by the whole church, great and small. Let plagues great and real be upon 
him ; diseases great and horrible. Let his habitation be that of dragons ; let his star be dark- 
ened with clouds. Let him be an object of wrath, indignation, and anger; let his corpse be given 
to wild beasts and serpents. Let his enemies and adversaries exult over him; let his silver and 
gold be given to others ; let his children be exposed at the door of his enemies; and let posterity 
bo astonished at his fate. Let him be enrsed by the mouth of Addiriron and Achtariel, by the 
mouth of Sandalphon and Uadraniel, by the mouth of Hansasicl and Fatchiel, by the mouth of 
Seraphiel and Sagansiel, by the mouth of Miohael and Gabriel, by the mouth of Kaphael and Mesha- 
retiel. [These are the names of angels.] Let him be cursed by the mouth of Zabzabib, and 
by the mouth of Habhabib, who is the great God [these names are Cabbalistic ones of the Divi¬ 
nity] ; and by the mouth of the seventy names of the great King [Jehovah]; and on the part of 
Tsortuk the great chancellor [another mysterious name]. Let him be swallowed up, like Korah 
and his company; with terror and trembling let hla breath depart. May the rebuke of Jehovah 
slay him ; may he be strangled, like Ahilhophel, by his own counsel I May his leprosy be like 
that of Gehazi; And may there be no resurrection of his remains I Let not his sepulohre be 
with that of Israel. Let Ids wife be given to others ; let them embrace her, while he is giving up 
the ghost.— In this anathema let A. B. remain ; and let this be his Inheritance. But on me, and 
on ull Israel, muy God bestow peace with his blessing!” 
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Iu tliis way, ava^e/^a arro rod Xporod would mean, one banished 1 cut 
off, separated from Christ; which would involve, however, all the 
consequences that are involved in the preceding exegesis. 

But on the whole, as the preceding sense is most consonant with 
Scriptural and classical usage, I should give it the preference. The 
sentiment then is: i Such is my love for my kinsmen after the flesh, 
that were it possible, I would devote myself to the destruction.which 
threatens them, could they but escape by such means. 

In respect to the objections urged against this sentiment, they do 
not seem to be weighty. It is asked : c How could the apostle be 
willing to be for ever cast off and separated from Christ? How could 
he be willing to become a sinner and to be miserable for ever?’ I 
answer, (1) The possibility that 6uch could or would be the case, is 
not at all implied in what he says; no more than the possibility that 
“ an angel from heaven should preach another gos pel,” is implied by 
what is said in Gal. i. 8. It is merely a case supposed or stated, for 
the sake of illustrating or expressing a feeling or sentiment. (2) 
Even supposing 'the actual possibility of the exchange in question 
was believed by the apostle, it would not imply that in itself he was 
willing to be a sinner, or to be for ever miserable. When the apostle 
says that Christ was made a CURSE for us f does lie mean to say, 
that Christ took on him the temper of mind which they have who 
are accursed? w Quid mirum,” says Origen, u si, cum Dominus pro 
servis malcdictum sit factum, servus pro fratribus anathema fiat?” 
It would imply merely, then, that Paul would be willing, in case he 
could save the whole nation, to take on himself the miseries to which 
they were hastening. And a sentiment like this, is surely capable 
of a rational and sober defence. If benevolence would lead Paul to 
undergo any assignable degree of suffering, in the present life, in 
order to promote the everlasting welfare of the Jewish nation; would 
not the like benevolence lead him to undergo any assignable degree 
of misery in a future world for the same purpose, provided such a 
purpose could be answered by it? Who can draw the line where 
benevolence would stop short; except it be, where the evilsuffrerd 
was to be equal to the good accomplished, or even greater ? Could 
Paul have the genuine spirit of his Lord and Master, unless he could 
truly say what he has said in the passage before us ? But, (3) The 
inference that Paul “ w f as willing to be damned,” or that Christians 
must come to such a state of willingness, is made without any ground 
from the verse in question. If Paul’s being cast off by the Saviour 
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could occasion the reception and salvation of the whole Jewish peo¬ 
ple, this apostle expresses his readiness to submit to it. But as such 
a thing was impossible; and as he really knew it to be so ; all that 
we can well suppose the passage teaches, is, that the apostle possessed 
such a feeling of benevolence toward the Jewish nation, that he was 
ready to do or suffer any thing whatever, provided their salvation 
might be secured by it. In other words, this is a high and glowing 
expression, springing from an excited state of feeling, which the use 
of common language could not at all satisfy. And in making use of 
such an expression, Paul did not depart from a mode of speaking 
which is still very common in the East. The Arabians, for exam¬ 
ple, very commonly, in order to testify strong affection, say, let my 
soul be a ransom for thee . So Maimonides (Sanhed. fol. 18. 1), in 
explaining the Talmudic expression Tp33 see I am thy ran¬ 
som states, that this was a common expression of strong affection. 

So in the verse before us, the whole is evidently and necessarily 
designed to express strong affection . But what expression of this 
would be uttered, if we suppose the apostle merely to say (as not a 
few critics maintain), that he once was desirous of being cut olf from 
Christ, viz., before his conversion and when he persecuted the church? 
But how could he be cut offi'rom Christ, who never had been joined 
to him ? And what evidence was this of Paul’s present affection ? 
Or if it be construed as meaning, ( cut off, destroyed, i. e. y put to 
death by Christdid the apostle actually wish this before he was 
converted 6 ? And if he did, what had this to do with the salvation 
of hie brethren and kinsmen ? 

It is possible, indeed, to construe dvdhfia as implying temporal 
death or destruction; and to suppose the apostle to say : 6 I could 
wish that I might suffer the punishment which Christ is about to 
inflict on the Jews, in their stead.* The emphasis would not be 
wholly destroyed by this interpretation. But it would be greatly 
diminished. And then, the context no where leads us to consider 
the subject of temporal destruction, as being here agitated in the 
mind of the apostle. It is only the * wrath of God which is revealed 
from heaven, against the impenitent and unbelieving/ to which he 
considers them in this place as exposed. lie is writing to Jews at 
Jtomoy not in Palestine. 

I must adopt then the exegesis above given of the verse before us, 
viz. ‘Such is my affection for my Jewish brethren after the flesh, 
that could I put myself in their stead, and take on me the conse- 
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quences of unbelief to which they are exposed, I would willingly do 
it in order that they might be saved.” Truly “ a love stronger than 
death, which many waters could not quench nor floods drown !” 

(4) ’ I<s»arfk7Tai, Israelites , t. e. y who bear the honourable or far- 
famed name of Israelites ; comp. Gen. xxxii. 28.2 Cor. xi. 22. Phil, 
iii, 5. This however is only an external privilege; for they are not 
all Israelites in truth, who are of Israelitish descent, Rom. ix. 6. 
comp. iii. 28, 29. 

% uio&taia, whose is the sonship , t. e. y the relation of sons or chil¬ 
dren; comp. Ex. iv. 22, 23. Deut. xxxii. 5, 6. xiv. 1. IIos. xi. 1. 
The meaning is, that God bore a special relation to Israel; or rather, 
that Israel stood in a special relation to him, and was treated with 
distinguished and peculiar affection. This last circumstance forms 
the special ground of the vioBtgiot. But this uiodtala was external , and 
consisted with the Jewish nation’s being in a very imperfect state; 
comp. Gal. iv. 1—3. 2 Cor. iii. 6—18. For a sonship of a much 
higher nature than this, comp. Gal. iv. 4—7. Rom. viii. 14—17. 

Ao%a may have the sense here of glory , and be joined with vkdeaia 
in the way of Hendiadys or as explicative, so that the meaning 
would be for substance gloAous adoption or sonship , i. e. y one which 
is worthy of praise, which deserves to be mentioned with honour. 
And this method Tholuek prefers. But the objection to this is, that 
the epithet appears to be too strong for a mere external wofooia; 
and besides all this, all the other nouns which precede and follow 
stand single. On this account I must prefer giving to 3o£a the sense 
of and regard it here as designating the visible splendour which 
was the symbol of Jehovah’s presence, and which was peculiarly 
manifested in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple ; comp. Ex. xxv. 
22. xl. 34, 35. Lev. ix. 6. Ezek. i. 28. iii. 23. viii. 4. It is true, in¬ 
deed, that in all these passages we have "A3? (5oJa ©sou), and not 
simply But the Targum, which employs njnj for 

n j n ; also employs (Shechinah) alone in the same sense. Paul 

then may have here used d6%a elliptically, in a corresponding man¬ 
ner; and bo (with Bcza, Turretin, Yitringa, Heumann, Ruckerl, 
Reiche, and others) I suppose that he has employed it. The senti¬ 
ment then is : ( To the Israelites belonged the visible splendour or 
glory y which was indicative of the immediate presence of Jehovah.’ 

A/adSjxa/ seems here to indicate the covenauts made at different 
times with Abraham, Jacob, Moses, &c.—No/io0e<r/a, legislation or 
system of laws, viz., the Mosaic legislation or laws ; as to the clistin - 
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guiehed privilege of these, comp. Deut. iv. 5—8. Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20. 
Rom. ii. 18, 19. —Aar ^ la, service , rites of the temple, priest¬ 

hood, &c.—’E^ra/yeX/a/, the promises, viz., those which had respect to 
the Messiah: comp. Gal. iii. 16. Rom. xv. 8. Heb. xi. 17. 

(5) T £lv o/ Kartgeg, whose are the fathers , i. e ., whose progenitors 
were the fathers, Abraham, &c., to whom so many promises (hutyyi. 
X/a/) were made, and who are so distinguished in sacred history. 

’E§ . . . eragxa, from whom [descended] Christ , in respect to 

the flesh , i. e., in respect to his human or inferior nature, or so far as 
he was man; comp. Rom. i. 3 and o/ao/w/a a <ragxog in viii. 3. But if he 
had no other nature, why should such a distinction as is implied by 
Kara <rdgxa, be here designated ? Would a sacred writer say of Da¬ 
vid, for example, that he was descended from Abraham xara odgxa ? 
If this should be said, it would imply that xarA kviv/acc he was not de¬ 
scended from Abraham, but from some one else. But here, the 
other nature of Christ appears to be designated by the succeeding 
phrase 6 u)v (k) Kuvra iv 0fco;. 


' o cCv . . . aprjv, who is God over all , blessed for ever , Amen. ’O 
wv 19 equivalent to or the same as og e<rr/, who is ; for so the article 
followed by a participle is often employed in the Greek language; 
see John i. 18. iii. 13. xii. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 31, o ©*A; ... 6 wv cuXo- 
yqrog x. r. X.—*E k) kgLvtuv, being placed here between the article o and 
the noun ©eo; to which this article belongs, is of course an adjective 
as to meaning, and designates the idea of supreme. Some indeed 
have understood Ik) Kavrojv as meaning Ik) kuvtojv crare^ojv; but this is 
plainly a forced and frigid exegesis. In Hebrew, rfi&OV 'nta and 'W 
are epithets of Jehovah, the supreme God; and to these Kavroxgaroig 
in the Septuagint corresponds; e .- g ., 2 Sam. v. 10. 1 Chron. xi. 9. 
Jcr. v. 14. Amos iii. 13. Zech. i. 3, seq., et alibi. So in the Apo¬ 
calypse, Kavroxgarciig often appears as an epithet of Jehovah, e.g. y Rev. 
i. 8. iv. 8. xi. 17. xv. 3, &c. Now Kavrox^dr^ is for substance the 
equivalent of Ik) kuvtojv as to meaning; so that o Ik) wdyruy &eog must 
be altogether equivalent to 6 ©eAc o Kavroxgarug. 

EuXoyjjrAc is equivalent to the Hebrew ^3. The Jewish Rab¬ 
bins from time immemorial have been accustomed, whenever the 
name of God is mentioned, to add ‘ire, blessed is he. So Paul 
here, after calling Christ o ci)t> sk) Kavrm 0eo';, adds euXoy>jrA; ug rot); 
alwvag, i. e ., S]¥13. Compare now the same appellation 

given to God in Mark xiv. 61. Whether an ascription of divine 
honour to Christ is intended by applying to him here the word 
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tu\oyr)r6s, the reader may satisfy himself by comparing the use of 
this word in 2 Cor. i. 3. xi. 31. Eph. i. 3. 1 Pet. i. 3. Luke i. 68. 
That divine honour is ascribed to Christ by the heavenly hosts (and 
the same too which is rendered to the Father), appears from Rev. v. 
13, 14. Nor can it be objected that it is contrary to the usage of 
Paul, to name Christ &e6$; for so he is called in Tit. i. 3, and the 
great God in Tit. ii. 13; moreover he is represented as 7<ra ©ei in 
Phil. ii. 6; and as ©go's in John i. 1; not to mention the controverted 
but seemingly well authenticated reading (&z6g) in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Nor is it any objection to this, that in 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, the apostle 
represents the Son as renouncing or laying aside his supremacy or 
dominion, at the final consummation of all things; for the office of 
the Messiah, and the dominion of the Messiah, as such , must of 
course cease, when all the objects of that office and that dominion 
6hall have been fully accomplished. In reference to this kind of 
dominion, Christ is called Ku otoc in 1 Cor. viH. 6; and it is such a 
dominion which is represented as bestowed on him in Phil. ii. 9—11. 
Col. i. 17, 18. Heb. i. 3. ii. 5—9. viii. 1. 

Neither the grammatical arrangement of the text, then, nor the 
sentiments of the apostle elsewhere, require us, or (may I not say ?) 
permit us, to give a different interpretation to the words of the verse 
in question. Nor do any various readings of the verse occur, which 
are of any authority at all. It has been conjectured, indeed, that 
we should read £>v b x. r. X., i. c., ivhose is the God over all, &c.; so 
Whitby, Crellius, Taylor, and others. But not to say, that taking 
such liberties with the text is fairly out of question (which surely 
must be granted), it will be enough to compare the sentiment which 
the passage thus modified would give, with Rom. iii. 29, 30. This 
then is one of the cases, in which Paul has directly asserted Christ 
to be supreme God , and has accordingly rendered to him the sacred 
doxology. 

The efforts to evade this conclusion have been many and strenuous. 
The interpretations which have resulted from them may be divided 
into two classes, viz. 

I. Those which put a full period after caoxa, and make the re¬ 
mainder of the verse a doxology to God the Father. So Erasmus, 
in the enlarged edition of his Notes; so Enjeddin, Whiston, Semler, 
and others. Even Glockler, who is a Nicenian , does the same; which 
of course, moreover, we might expect from Reiche, who is apparently 
a high Arian. But, (a) It was long ago noted by Bengel (with 
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whom Faustus Socinus also agrees, that in all classes of doxology, 
Ijr® in Hebrew and tvXoyriTSg in Greek precede the name of God 
who is blessed. So the laws of grammar beyond all doubt demand; 
for *P“® njrP would mean, the blessed Jehovah , t. e ., the blessed 
Jehovah does this or that; for both words (thus arranged) make out 
merely the subject of a sentence. On the contrary, HKP Q means 
blessed is or blessed be Jehovah; Jehovah being the subject of the 
sentence, and T"® the predicate . . So, more than thirty times, the 
words sp*® in Hebrew and tvXoynrog in Greek are placed in the Old 
Testament; as any one may see by consulting Tromm’s Concordance 
under euXoyijrog. The same is the case with all the examples in the 
New Testament. Only one can I find in all the Bible, that differs 
from this; and this is Ps. lxvii. 19 (Sept.), where however the 
repetition of tbXoyrirog is plainly an error of the scribes, as it has no 
corresponding repetition in the Hebrew, and is against all analogy; 

I mean in respect to the first instance in which it here occurs. Even 
Eichhorn (Einlet. ins. A. T. § 320) concedes that the reading in the 
Sept, is a doubtful one. (6) Construed in this way, is entirely 
useless and destitute of meaning, and the addition of it is altogether 
unaccountable. The natural and simple order of the text would be; 
EuXoyjjrAf C eirl ^dvrojv Qt'og x. r. X. (e) In this mode of interpretation 
there is no antithesis to xara odgxot, which plainly requires one ; as 
the natural inquiry is: If Christ be descended from David only xara 
cdgxa, what is he as to his higher nature ? Comp. Rom. i. 1 , 3. 

II. Another class of critics viz., Locke, Clark, Justi, Ammon, 
and others, put a full period after <jr&vru>vy and then make a doxology 
of the sequel. In this way the difficulty last suggested with regard 
to the interpretation No. I, is in a measure removed, as a kind of an¬ 
tithesis is made OUt by 6 u)v \n\ vruvruv, SC. n-dvruv <7rctreg(Dv, l. e. y Christ 
in his human nature was a descendant of David, but still was a per¬ 
sonage of exalted dignity, being elevated above all the Jewish fathers, 
who are objects of so much encomium in sacred history and of so 
much veneration among the Jewish people. But still there are 
weighty objections against this mode of pointing and explaining the 
text; for (a) The difficulty in regard to the position of tuXoyjjrfo is 
the same here as has been already described above, under No. I. a . 
If it were doxology, it must be written euX^tA^ b ©eig x. r. X. But 
as there are no authorities, either of manuscripts or versions, for 
such an arrangement, so we are not at liberty to make it; and if we 
do so, we must do it arbitrarily. (6) In such a case the noun 0fAfi 
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must have the article, as being the subject of the sentence, and in its 
own nature customarily requiring it. So uniformly in the Sept, and 
in the New Testament, where 0ek is the subject of a doxology made 
by it takes the article ; e.g. y Gen. ix. 26. xiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 

1 Sam. xxv. 32. 2 Sam. xviii. 28. 1 K. i. 48. v. 7. viii. 15. 2 Chron. 
ii. 12. vi. 4. Ez. vii. 46. Ps. xvii. 50. xl. 14. lxv. 19. lxvii. 20, 38. lxxi. 
19. cv. 47. cxliii. 1. Dan. iii. 29. Luke i. 68. 2 Cor. i. 3. Eph. i. 3. 
1 Pet. 1. 3. In regard to Kup/oj, the usage of the Sept, varies; e. g., 
1 Sam. xxv. 39, o K vgiog, according with the usage of Qt6g , 

but in other passages the article is omitted, <?. g ., Ex. xviii. 10. Ruth 
iv. 14. P8. cxxiii. 5. cxxxiv. 21. But no instance of the like varia¬ 
tion can I find, in respect to 0 eo$. The example in our text must 
stand alone y if it be one, of Oeog in a doxology with and yet 

without the article, (c) To break off a sentence with i rrd 

seems at least to make it very abrupt and incomplete. To what can 
ordvruv refer, in such a connection, except to the fathers ? And to say 
that the Messiah was exalted above the Jewish patriarchs, although 
it might be saying something, would not seem to be saying very much, 
considering the efficacy which Paul had been ascribing to his love and 
sufferings, and death, and the greatness which lie had ascribed to his 
power, (d) There is something incongruous in a doxology here to 
God the Father; which even Crellius himself suggests (Artcmon. 
lnit. Evang. Johan.). The apostle is here expressing the deepest 
and most unfeigned regret of his soul, that notwithstanding the ex- 
alted and peculiar privileges of the Jewish nation, they had by their 
unbelief forfeited them all, and made themselves obnoxious to a most 
terrible condemnation. To break out into a doxology here, would 
be (as Flatt suggests) like saying: c These special privileges have, by 
being abused, contributed greatly to enhance the guilt and punish¬ 
ment of the Jewish nation ; God be thanked that he has given them 
such privileges !’ It is a duty, indeed, to be grateful for blessiugs 
which are bestowed; but—all in its proper place. Doxologies are 
not appropriate to paragraphs, which give an account of mercies 
abused and deep guilt contracted, (e) Besides all this, the abrupt¬ 
ness of a doxology here, which could contain no reference to God as 
mentioned in the preceding context (for he is not there mentioned), 
is plain and striking : and also, as Nosselt, Flatt, Koppe, and 
Ewald have observed, it would be without example. Comp. Rom. 
i. 25. xi. 36. 

The remark of Eckermann and Justi, that tvXoyrjroi is required to 
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stand before 0eog in a doxology, only when this doxology stands at 
the beginning of a sentence, is not true in point of fact; e. g ., Gen. 
xiv. 29, where xa/ shows that euXoyjjro? is not at the beginning of a 
sentence; 2 Sam. xxii. 47. Ps. xvii. 46.1xvii. 35. In the last case, 
one might contend and say, that euXoy»jrof begins a new sentence; but 
then where does it not, on the same ground ? The burden of proof 
lies on those, who assert that euXoy?jTo$ need not be prefixed except it 
stand at the beginning of a sentence; yet where are the instances in 
which it is not prefixed? The only one (except an instance of a 
manifestly corrupt text, Ps. lxvii. 19), is the very verse before us. 
To assume the principle in question, then, is to take for granted the 
very point in dispute. 

The remark of Doderlein, that a^v necessarily implies an Opta¬ 
tive doxology (sc. tlKoytirlg i 7 rj 0e<>$), is disproved by Rom. i. 25, 
where h s <r t i v euXcy 7 jro$ .... a/M7)v t are the words of Paul, i. e ., 
the apostle speaks in the Indicative mode, and not in the Optative. 
The same is the case in 1 Pet. iv. 11, $ [sc. vel X^/crr^] s art v 
7] bo*a x. r. X. And in other cases where no verb is supplied, e. g. y 
Rom. xvi. 27. Gal. i. 5. 1 Tim. i. 17. vi. 16. 2 Tim. vi. 18, &c., it 
is not by any means certain (as the above explicit instances of Indi¬ 
cative usage show), that the Optative e/jj, rather than the Indicative 
is t/, is to be supplied. 

Nor does the remark of Erasmus, that in some of the manuscripts 
of Cyprian, Hilary, and Chrysostom, Deus or ©eo$ is wanting in the 
citations of Rom. ix. 5, prove any thing; for these are evidently 
omissions of copyists, since all the best manuscripts of these fathers 
insert Deus or ©eoj. 

Grotius is still more unsuccessful, in asserting that the Syriac ver¬ 
sion (the Pescliito\ omits ©go s ; for this version has words translated 
Deus super omnia . Stolz, in his celebrated German version, has left 
out ©eo?; whether on the authority of Grotius as above, or because 
he thought it a disagreeable appendage to the text, does not appear. 
After all these proposed changes, however, of punctuation, of the 
order of the text, and of the substance of it, the text, as it now stands, 
remains in reality untouched by any criticism which can have any 
considerable weight with men of ingenuous and candid minds. That 
those who deny the divinity of Christ should be solicitous to avoid 
the force of this text, is not unnatural; for while it remains in the 
records of the New Testament, it stands an irrefragable evidence of 
what Paul believed, asserted, and taught, relative to this subject. 
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The only way in which any avoiding of its force is practicable, 
seems to be, to assert that 6 wv W) -ravruv 0eos is meant to designate 
merely the supremacy of Christ as Mediator , in which capacity he is 
quasi Deus , and in the like capacity is styled D'n i n p s# x \ Vt J n 
pursuing this course, more probability than is now exhibited in fhe 
various evasions that I have above noticed, and also more ingenu¬ 
ousness, might be shown. But still, the general and spontaneous 
feeling of an unprejudiced reader must always be (at least so it 
seems to me), that God over all means supreme God, and that 
svXoytjrbg si; roiig atuvag, apr ( v, can be applied only to him who is truly 
divine. A Oeoj divngog, in a real and veritable sense, seems to oppose 
the fundamental principle of the Scriptures. 

Riickert and Ustcri, the first in his Commentary and the second 
in his Lehrhegriff Pauli , both acknowledge that there is no avoiding 
the usual exegesis of this text on the common principles of philology. 
Both of them doubt or impugn the divinity of Christ; yet they 
yield to the laws of grammar and philology here. But both assert 
that this is a ana? > eyo/xgvok on the part of Paul (which I would by 
no means admit), and Usteri says, that i he cannot divest himself 
of the suspicion, that there must be some error in the text or in the 
interpretation.’ But Reiche is made of sterner stuff. He yields 
nothing to the laws of grammar, or to the position ot zi>Xoyi jroj, &c.; 
he makes a period at tre^xa and constructs the rest as a doxology . 
Both proceed upon the ground, so far as their feeling of objectionis 
concerned, that Christ is only a derived God, and therefore cannot 
have supreme divinity ascribed to him. This is indeed a legitimate 
inference from the Nicene creed ; but still it is not what the Nicene 
fathers meant to teach in a direct way. Real divinity, although not 
supreme divinity, they undoubtedly meant to ascribe to Christ. 
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CHAP. IX. 6—13- 

TlXB apostle, having expressed hia strong affection toward his own nation, and described the 
claims to pre-eminence which they had hitherto enjoyed, now proceeds to show that all these 
do not make out uny good grounds of preference In a spaitual respect. He teaches them 
clearly, that it is not Cite simple fact of natural descent from Abraham, which makes them his 
children in the higher and scriptural sense of this word. 'They are not all Israel, who are of 
Israeland even among the natural descendants of Abraham, God did in ancient times make 
a wide distinction. Consequently, the mere fact of natural descent can prove nothing as to the 
point of spiritual rights or claims, verses 6—18. 


(6) oTov hs, a controverted expression ; which however may be 
rendered plain in two ways ; either (1) O Jov may be taken adverbi¬ 
ally, as ws or uoneg to which it is very often equivalent (see Passow 
on oTog, No. 6); and then we may translate : It is not so that, &c.; 
just as we translate ws or/, 2 Thess. ii. 2. (2) OTov in classic 

Greek often implies a preceding roTov. The whole phrase would be: 
ou roT6v s'err/, o Jov on x r. X.; t. e ‘ it is no such thing as that, &c.in 
which case \vc may render : There is no such thing as that ix-re-r ru- 
xtv x. r. X. The former method is most simple, perhaps, but not the 
most probable ; for oTov used adverbially is generally employed in a 
merely comparative way. The meaning is ; ‘But what I have said 
in respect to the defection of Israel, does not at all imply that the 
promises of God are not sure and certain/ As, but , continuative and 
adversative. 

Tholuck is mistaken, when, in objecting to oTov be being here 
used as equivalent to oJov re, he says the latter must always have the 
Infinitive after it. O Tog re with an Infinitive has indeed the mean¬ 
ing possible est, &c.; but o76g re is often employed without an In¬ 
finitive, and in the sense of so as, such as, like; and even without an 
Infinitive it sometimes means possible; see Passow on oTog No. 2. e. 
No. 3. c. However, I do not find oJov 5? employed in the sense of 
oTov re, possible. Consequently I must prefer the rendering given 
above. 

Aoyog, promise, word, in the sense of something promised; often 
so in English, e . ghe has given his word. — Ex^rsr-ruxsv, failed, been 
frustrated, irritum factum est . So the Hebrew which corre¬ 
sponds in sense with ixrrewruxe ; e . g», in Josh. xxi. 45. 1 K. viii. 56. 
2 K. x. 10. 

Ou yap . . . ’it^ajjX, for not all who are of Israel, are Israel; t. e., 
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not all the natural descendants of Abraham, are Israelites in the 
true, spiritual, scriptural sense of the word. The Talmud (Tract. 
Sanhed. cap. 11) expresses the feelings and views of the Jews, rela¬ 
tive to their claims of pre-eminence : p.^n wi 

i. e. y all Israel have their portion in the world to come . But such 
claims are rejected by our text and the sequel; as well as hy Rom. 

iii. John viii. 39. Matt. iii. 9, Gal. iii. 9, 28, 29. rag here shows, 
that what follows is designed for illustration and confirmation. The 
apostle proceeds to give a reason why the promise has not been bro¬ 
ken ; and that is, that all the natural descendants of Abraham are 
not, as such, the heirs of the promise. 

(7) Sxeg/i. a, natural descendant. — T b.va, children , here in the higher 

spiiitual sense, like that of ’l<yga??X above in the second instance.— 
9 AW 9 sv ’leaax .... but, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called 

i. e.j (as most explain it) in the person of Isaac, thy seed, viz., thy 
descendants who are to stand in a covenant relation to me, shall be 
chosen or selected. But a more probable and efficient sense is given 
to the passage, by taking xXij&jtfovrct/ here in the sense which it has in 

iv. 17 ; and then the meaning will be : ‘In Isaac or through Isaac 
shall thy seed (the seed here promised), be called into being.’ Ka>J<u, 
used like the Hebrew N^P, means to call out of nothing into being; 
as Rom. iv. 17 shows. After aXXaand before sv x. r. X. either ojtoj; 

or Ipg3j0*7 is implied.—As to rixva, these are, in the next verse, 
Called tcl rexva rrji snayys'kia In verse 5 above, t<xayyi\iai (H\"I3) 
are reckoned among the external privileges which the Israelites 
enjoyed. But even these, only a part of Abraham’s natural descen¬ 
dants enjoyed. Ishmael, Abraham’s eldest son, was excluded from 
the covenant relation; and so were Abraham’s six sons by Keturah, 
Gen. xxv. 1—5. 

’exgc yyskiag in verse 8, however, refers to the promises in Gen. xv. 
4, 5. xvii. 15, 16, 19, 21 (see verse 9). Isaac was in a special sense 
the son of promise ; and his natural descendants, therefore, may be 
Styled rexva tt\$ iftayyekias, 

(8) T out tSTtv, that is, L e ., which signifies, which means. But 
does Paul intend to say, that the explanation which follows exhibits 
the sense of the original promise ? Or does he mean to Intimate 
merely, that he gives to the subject under consideration a meaning 
analogous to that ancient promise? That it is capable of a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the former ground, may be shown from the 
considerations suggested in the sequel. —€>v ra ... . O sou, the natural 
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descendants [of Abraham] are not the children of God . Ta rexva rr\$ 
eagxog plainly means physical or natural descendants , children in the 
first and literal sense. But the sense of rexva roZ ©eou is not so obvi¬ 
ous. Is it here used to designate the children of God in the highest 
spudtual sense of this term? I think not; for it is Isaac and his 
descendants as such, who arc here contradistinguished from Ishmael 
and the other six sons of Abraham and their descendants. The point 
here insisted on is, that natural descent from Abraham did not of 
itself’entitle any one to the high spiritual privileges of the gospel; 
that the Jew had no more right than the Gentile, to expect any pe¬ 
culiar favour to himself merely on such a ground. But how does 
the apostle illustrate and oonfirm this principle ? By showing that 
in ancient times, the promise of a numerous seed who should stand 
in a covenant relation to God, and enjoy peculiar external privi¬ 
leges on this account, was not made to the natural descendants of 
Abraham as such, but only to those natural descendants who would 
spring from Isaac the son of peculiar promise. In other words; 
Ishmael and the sons of Abraham by Keturah, had no share in the 
covenant-engagements made with the promised seed. 

The deduction from all this is, that God does not dispense his 
blessings or favours according to claims grounded on mere natural 
descent or external privileges, but according to his own infinite wis¬ 
dom and pleasure. In other words, the claims of men on the ground 
of birth, or external privilege, or merit of their own, are not the 
ground of decision on the part of God, with respect to the blessings 
which he may bestow upon them. The first two of these constitute 
no ground at all of claim; and the last also has no foundation, inas¬ 
much as all men are sinners and are deserving of the divine displea¬ 
sure. Of course the reasons why God gives to these and withholds 
from those, are with himself; they are not grounded on our claims 
or merits. Reasons he doubtless has, and these of the best kind; 
for who will venture to tax infinite wisdom and goodness with doing 
any thing without good and sufficient reason? But then these rea¬ 
sons God has kept to himself; he has not revealed them to us. 
When this is the case, the apostle speaks of him as acting xara rij* 
vrgodetfiv aurflD —xara rqv ajg/fl/x?v7}v jSouX^v xa i <x%6yv(*)an avroZ, &C. But no¬ 
thing can be farther from truth, than to suppose that a Being of in¬ 
finite wisdom and goodness ever acts arbitrarily , or without the best 
of reasons; although they may be, and often are, unknown to us. 

That rexva © roZ toZ may mean, “ the children of promise in respect 
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to the external privileges and blessings of the ancient covenant or 
dispensation,” is clear from the manner in which tIxvcl ( D ^?) is ap¬ 
plied to the whole body of Israelites, in Deut. xxxii. 5, 6. xiv. 1. 
Hos. xi. 1. Ex. iv. 22, 23. Of the same nature is ra rsxm r?j; icray- 
yeX/aj. It designates those on whom the promised blessings were 
bestowed, which are mentioned above in verses 4, 5; or else those 
who were the descendants of Isaac, himself a r'exvov rrji, i-ayyeXiag. In 
the same manner cnsg/xa, at the close of the verse, is to be understood, 
t. e.y as equivalent to rixva 0eoD in the sense just explained, or as IHJ 
in Gen. xvii. 8. It should be noted here, also, as a matter of some 
interest, that 0eoD is omitted in F. G. 37. 67 ex emend. 70. Matt. 
c. k.y Chrysostom. Probably the copyists were stumbled with the 
appellation rixva 0eoD as applied to the posterity of Isaac in general. 
But the texts cited above show that they need no thave been ; for 
the meaning of rsxva 0eou is, such children as God according to the 
special promise to Abraham would raise up for his posterity, who 
should enjoy covenant privileges. 

The argument and illustration of the apostle, according to this 
explanation, stand thus : i All claims of the Jews to the spiritual 
privileges and blessings of Christ’s kingdom, on the ground of natural 
descent from Abraham, are futile. Even in ancient times, God did 
not confer the blessings and privileges of his ancient dispensation on 
such a ground. Only one of Abraham’s sons was selected as the 
object of God’s peculiar^ covenant. Consequently it is no strange 
thing that God should deal in like manner with Abraham’s natural 
descendants, at the present time.’ 

The question is not, whether the distinction made in ancient times 
among the natural descendants of Abraham, and to which the apostle 
here refers, was one which had direct respect to their condition in a 
future world, i. e.. to the highest spiritual blessings ; for most clearly 
this is not the case. Surely all the natural descendants of Isaac were 
not called in this sense. The distinction adverted to here, must be 
that which had respect to the external oovenant-relation of the Is¬ 
raelites as a nation, to God. But the essential question in respect 
to the meaning of the whole passage, is: Why does the apostle adduce 
such an example here of God’s bestowing blessings xari irgofcm avrovt 
The answer to this must be, that he adduces it in order to justify the 
principle which is concerned with the fore-ordaining , calling , justi¬ 
fying, and glorifying the xXrjro'i as described in chapter viii. But 
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purely this does not pertain to external privileges onlj', as enjoyed 
in the present world. 

Another view of this whole subject may be taken. We may sup¬ 
pose Paul by tout etfr/v to mean, that the promise concerning Isaac 
was typical of a future and spiritual seed, to be chosen on like prin¬ 
ciples. In other words ; as not all the literal posterity of Abraham 
were selected to be heirs of the special covenant-promise.made to the 
patriarch, but only Isaac was selected, so it is in respect to the new 
covenant. God does not select merely the literal seed of Abraham, 
but he chooses a spiritual seed of the father of the faithful to be the 
heirs of gospel blessings. In a word, selection , choice , was a principle 
of action in respect to the patriarch’s posterity; choice or selection 
is still equally visible in dispensing the blessings of the new covenant. 
In this way Paul would be understood as saying, by tout hnv, that 
the ancient promise was as much as to say or equivalent to saying 
what follows, which contains an exhibition of the same principle. 

The amount of the whole in cither way of explanation, is, that 
Paul, in order to illustrate and defend God’s proceedings in respect 
to bestowing spiritual blessings of the highest kind, adduces exam¬ 
ples from the Old Test. Scriptures, where the principle concerned is 
exactly the same as that which is concerned with the calling and 
glorifying of the viz., where the blessings bestowed are not 

conferred on the ground of being a natural descendant of Abraham, 
nor on the ground of merit or desert, but xard KgoQefftv 0foD. Now 
certainly God can be no more unjust in great things than in small 
ones; and if he was not unjust in selecting the objects of his tem¬ 
poral favours xard ergo Qsm auroD, why should we regard him as unjust 
in selecting the objects of his highest spiritual favours in the same 
way; that is, not according to claim or merit on the part of men (for 
these belong not to them), but according to reasons, good and suffi¬ 
cient ones, known only to himself? Such as are inclined to feel that 
this would be wrong on the part of God, and that it is in any measure 
proper for us to complain of this, will do well to read the sequel of 
this chapter with a candid, humble, inquiring mind. 

(9) ' E-ayytXiag ydg . . u/og, for this was the word of the pro¬ 
mise: u According to this time will T come y and Sarah shall have a 
sew,” Gen. xviii. 10, 14. This shows who the children of the pro¬ 
mise were, that arc described in the preceding verse, viz., the de¬ 
scendants of Isaac the son thus promised. Hence the yd% at the 
beginning of the verse. 2 D 
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Kara rbv xougbv rourov, according to this time. In Hebrew the whole 
phrase runs thus : ™ nja Tj* 3US* aW, I will surely return or 
come hack to thee , when the time shall he renewed , Gen. xviii. 10. 
i he word ns 0 seems to be simply an adjective, as the text now 
stands, and to mean living again , in the sense of being renewed. So 
Saadias, Trcmellius, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Winer, and Tholuck; 
comp. Gen. xvii. 21 and xviii. 14, "W®. The Sept, reads in this 
last case, tig tov xa/gJv rovrov dvaarfe-^ct) rrgbg ffs eig wgccg. What is meant 
by slg ugag, unless it be exactly , at the very hour y I am unable to con¬ 
jecture. In regard to rourov (which 6eems to be put for n ^), one 
almost spontaneously falls upon the conjecture, that the Sept, and 
Paul must have read in Gen. xviii. 10, 14, instead of ; which 
is by no means improbable, considering that the ancient manuscripts 
were destitute of vowel points, and that the two words and ^ 
fcre so nearly alike. Fritsche and others compare w ith the 

££p %§oveg of Sophocles (Trach. 3.1159) where xai rrugwv vDvis added (as 
they aver) in the way of explanation. Thus construed the sense would 
be present time , i. e. y when this time shall be again present. Reiclie 
accepts this explanation as satisfactory; but Tholuck (Bcitrage, &c. 
p. 68, seq.), in answer to Fritsche, has shown good reason to doubt 
the correctness of it. Za>v yo 6 vog appears to mean flourishing age. — I 
would suggest another interpretation still, viz., as at life-giving time; 
in which case the meaning would be, that God would again address 
her as a mother who gives life to, i. e. y bears children. Comp, the 
sense of and £aw, in the lexicons. 

(10) The apostle having thus shown that the promised seed was 
not all the natural descendants of Abraham, but only a select part of 
them, he now advances a step farther, and goes on to show that not 
only did God make a distinction xurd ergo fow clutm among the natural 
descendants of Abraham, but that even among the descendants of him 
who was u the Son of promise,” he made a like distinction; and this 
too, in a case where the respective merit or desert of the parties could 
not possibly be the ground of the distinction. Thus in respect to the 
descendants of Isaac, Jacob his younger son was chosen as the ob¬ 
ject of favour, and Esau the elder sou, who according to the custom 
of the patriarchs had higher rights, was rejected. Yea, this recep¬ 
tion of the one to special favour and the rejection of the other were 
determined on before the children were born, t. e. y before they could 
have done either good or evil, or (in other words) before they could 
have possessed any merit or demerit. Consequently the ^goVs^/g of 
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God was according to his \x\oyf) and not e% igyuv or on the ground of 
merit. 

The reason why the apostle adds this example of God’s selecting 
the objects of his favour, to the one which he had already produced, 
seems to be this, viz., in order to prevent the objections which might 
be made in respect to the force of that example. The Jews might 
say: 1 As to Ishmael, he was only the son of a bond-woman, and 
therefore had no good title to be an heir of promise; and as to the 
sons ofKeturah, they were much younger than Isaac, who of course 
was entitled to the rights of primogeniture. On these grounds we 
may suppose the preference was given to Isaac.’ But in order to 
foreclose every thing of this nature, the apostle now produces an 
example of jj xar ixXoynv 'TtgoOeaig. This effectually accomplishes his 
object. Esau was not only the son of Rebecca, the lawful, proper, 
and only wife of Isaac, but he was the elder son, and therefore 
entitled by usage to the rights of primogeniture. Yet notwithstand¬ 
ing nil this, Jacob was preferred to him, and was chosen as the rsxvov 
rrjg s < xayysXlag. 

The bearing which all this has on the main subject of the apostle, 
is plain. c If God did, xar ixXoyrjv, make such distinctions among 
the legitimate and proper children of Isaac, the son of promise , then 
the same God may choose, call, justify, and glorify those who are 
xXriToi in respect to the heavenly inheritance. If it is not unjust or 
improper, in one ease, to distribute favours xara rtgodHStv abrou, then 
it is not in another.’ 

Ou /movov Se, and not only; an elliptical expression in itself, which 
lias been filled out in different ways by different critics. The most 
natural supplement seems to be roDro. Then the sentiment is: ‘Not 
only was such the case with Abraham, but also in respect to Re¬ 
becca, &c/ The use of ob imqvov 8s denotes advance to more cogent 
reasons still. Ou ,u6vov 8s, xa) dXXd means, but not only is that true 
which I have already said, but also , &c. Reiehe and some other 
critics, with some versions, make the supplement after (movov 8s to be 
thus : ‘ Not only did Sarah obtain a special promise respecting her 
son, but Rebecca also/ This is allowable; but the other mode 
seems to me more facile and more fraught with meaning. 

'Pefiexxa, forms here a kind of anacoluthon , L e ., the beginning of a 
sentence, the construction of which is afterwards changed, or (in 
other words) the sentence is not finished in the same manner in which 
it was begun. Here the natural grammatical construction would be, 
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Oi/ fj.6v ov [_<5s rovro,j aWa xai' Ytftsxxq, eg evhg xairqv eyouffj] . . • • • 

on x. r. X. Instead however of 'refiexxq (Dat.), we have in the text 
'Pe/3exxa (Nom.) with which tyovaa agrees. But the construction 
thus begun in the Nominative, is not carried through. Instead of 
associating the Nom. *Pe/3exxa with some following verb of which it 
might be the subject, the verb igiOr ,j is afterwards employed, and the 
Dative required by it is made by a pronoun referring to *Pe>3exxa, 
viz., by avrp. This mode of construction is frequent in Hebrew, 
where what is called the Nom. absolute is employed, to which a pro¬ 
noun in the sequel refers ; which pronoun is put in the case in which 
the verb or the nature of the sentence requires it to stand. Comp. 
Acts vii. 40, o Mwucrij; oZrog . . . rt ysyovov aurp. 

’Eg evbg xo!t7}v tyovera, accipicns semen umus viri. Literally zoirq* 
means cubile , bed; figuratively however it is employed to designate 
concubitus ; compare the Hebrew 1HT cuncubitus se minis, 

(Gesen. effusio seminis), Lev. xv. 16, 32. xviii. 20, 23. xxii. 4. In 
Lev. xviii. 23. alone is employed to designate the same idea. 
A clear case of such a usage, is in Num. v. 20 (Sept.). K oir^v b/juoa 
there appears to mean literally, concubxtum habeas; but the idea is 
conceiving, — ’Eg evoj, designates appropriately by w hom, i. e ., by one y 
viz. Isaac ; which last w’ord immediately follows in the context. 

(11) Yu% illustrantis ,— rewrjdsvTwv, sc. -ra/iSwv, which the mind spon¬ 
taneously supplies, by recurring back to eg ev); xoirw 'iyouffa, The 
whole phrase in the verse is a construction with the Genitive abso¬ 
lute; which is a species of cinacoluthon ; see N. Test. Gramm. § 102. 

M*j5e .... xclxov, neither having done any thing good or evil; a 
very important declaration in respect to its bearing on some of the 
controverted questions about hereditary depravity or original sin. It 
appears that when the words related in the next verse were spoken 
to Rebecca, the children in her womb had arrived to such a state or 
growth as that life and motion in them were perceived by the mother, 
Gen. xxv. 22, 23, i, e. y to the age of some five months, comp. Luke 
i. 24. At this period, then, the apostle declares that they had done 
neither good nor evil , i, e. y they had as yet no positive moral character 
or (in other words) that there was as yet no development of their 
moral powers. The assertion is so clear and direct here, that I sec 
not how the force of it can be fairly evaded. And with the principle 
here developed, the tenor of other texts agrees ; e. g, y Is. vii. 15,16, 
coinp. viii. 4. Deut. i. 39* Jonah iv. 11. That some knowledge ot law 
and its obligations should exist in order that positive sin can be com- 
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mittcd, seems to be clearly decided by Rom. iv. 15, and to be plainly 
implied by James iv. 17. John ix. 41. 1 John iii. 4. Every man’s 
consciousness of the nature of moral guilt, moreover, seems spon¬ 
taneously to decide in accordance with these texts. But when 
children do arrive at such a growth of moral nature that they begin 
positively to sin, the Scripture does not seem to have decided; I 
mean, that 1 have yet discovered no text where this point is fixed. 
The poetic and intensive expressions in Ps. li. 5, when compared with 
Ps. lviii. 3, will hardly establish the doctrine which many have sup¬ 
posed it to establish. Gen. viii. 21 decides no more, than that men 
begin very early to commit sin; and John iii. fi. Eph. ii. 3, and 
other texts of the like nature, decide only that men in a natural 
state, i. e.j in an unregenerate or unsanctificd state, are children of 
wrath and carnal; which must be true, since they actually need 
regeneration. But no texts of this class can be properly interpreted 
as definitely fixing the time when children begin to sin. 

The apostle, however, has here told us when sinning had NOT 
beguHj in respect to Jacob and Esau. That they possessed powers 
or faculties y even in the womb, which were afterwards employed in 
committing sin when they were more fully developed, is undoubtedly 
true. But the power or faculty of sinning is one thing ; the com¬ 
mission of sin another. Adam in paradise, before his fall, certainly 
possessed the power or faculty of sinning, (else how could he sin as 
he did?) yet he was not guilty of sin because he possessed such a 
power, but for the abuse of it. It is not therefore the power which 
the Creator has given us, which makes us sinners; it is the abuse of 
it. God may be, and is, the author of our power to sin ; but he is 
not therefore the author of our sins. So young children may have 
all the powers adapted to sinning, without having yet sinned; for it 
will not be denied, that Jacob and Esau had the embryo of such 
powers in their early state, at the period when the apostle says that 
they had not committed any sin. And in the like way I should 
readily grant, that Jacob and Esau, even in their uterine state, had 
as a constituent part of their human nature nn embryo susceptibility 
of feeling the power of sinful enticements; which in due time, and in 
the natural course of things, would be so developed as certainly to 
lead them to sin. But susceptibility of excitement to sin, is not real 
and actual ein. Adam in Paradise, before his fall, had this suscep¬ 
tibility in some degree; otherwise he never could have been tempted. 
But hie fallen posterity possess this in a much higher degree, so that 
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before regeneration, all their moral acts are sinful. Yet the apostle 
has decided in our text, that such acts do not take place before 
birth. Excitability in respect to forbidden objects must be yielded 
to before it becomes actual sin ; or rather, the sin itself- is in the 
yielding, and not in the original disposition which God himself has 
given us. Disposition to sin, so far as it is created by our indulgence 
in it, may fairly be put to our account and reckoned as sin. But to 
count that as sin, which the Maker of heaven and earth himself 
gave us, before all voluntary moral action, involves consequences 
that are of fearful aspect. If a constituent part of our original 
nature be sin , then who is the author of our nature ? Is sin pre¬ 
dicable of the body, or of the soul ? And who is the u Father of our 
spirits?” But I must refer the reader to what is said relative to 
these topics, in my Excursus on Horn. v. 12—19. 

The object of the apostle, in here saying that the children had 
done neither good nor evil , is very plain, viz., to cast light on or to 
confirm the truths which he had disclosed in viii. 28—39. There 
all things are represented as contributing to the good of the xura 
irgtfbeinv xXjjto/, ver. 28, scq. Now if the Jew should object to this as 
being unaccountable, or as evincing partiality on the part of God, 
the apostle could of course foreclose this objection, by showing him 
that instances of the like nature (so far as the principle of them was 
concerned) are recorded in the Old Testament. In the case before 
us, the decision of God in respect to the future lot and privileges of 
Jacob and Esau, was not made by reason of any claims of merit or 
any grounds of demerit; for it was made before the children were 
born, and before they had done either good or evil. 

It should be noted that i' here is less in accordance with the usual 
idiom than /lySe (New Test. Grammar § 151. 2); which the Text, 
llecept. has. It is, however, well supported by authority. 

"Iva .... ex xciXovvrog, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand , not of works, but of him that calleth . *H xar* txXoynv 
Kgo means, a purpose which proceeds from one’s own free choice , 
one to which he is moved by internal , and not merely by external 
causes or motives. It means here, a purpose which God did not 
entertain because he was moved to it by any thing which Jacob or 
Esau had done, or would do (oux e'fywv), but for reasons which he 
has not disclosed, and which pertain merely to himself. But let the 
reader beware, how he represents or even imagines these reasons 
to be arbitrary or ungrounded . This would be to represent the 
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divine conduct as utterly inconsistent with infinite wisdom and good¬ 
ness, 

Ovx e% Egyojv, not of works , i. e ., not because of merit, not because 
of obedience yielded to the law of works, i. e ., the law requiring 
good works .—H xa Xovvrog, but of him that calleth; i. e ., the ad¬ 
mission of the one to privileges, and the rejection of the other from 
them, proceed not from their personal desert, but from him who calls , 
i. <?., chooses or selects men to be the objects of his special favour for 
reasons within himself. That such is the sentiment here, seems very 
plain; for the apostle has just asserted, that the decision of God in 
respect to the future condition and privileges of Jacob and Esau, 
was made before they were born, and before they had done either 
good or evil; and that it was so made, in order that God’s xar’ Wkoyriv 
*k? 60B<rtf might be stable , y&svrj, Heb. 

(12) But what is the thing decided in this case? ‘O . . . 

eXdaaovi, the elder shall set've the younger; or rather the first-born 
shall serve the younger , i . e ., he who by right of primogeniture would 
take the precedence, he shall in fact be inferior or take the lower 
place. The precedence then of Jacob is established by this declara¬ 
tion; but in what respect? 

(13) In a .temporal one, it would seem, so far as this instance is 
concerned. T bv . . . ifLi6r\ca, Jacob have I loved , and Esau have 
I hated; i. e. } on Jacob have I bestowed privileges and blessings, such 
as are the proofs of affection; I have treated him as one treats a 
friend whom he loves; but from Esau have I withheld these privileges 
and blessings, and therefore treated him as one is wont to treat those 
whom he dislikes; comp. Mai. i. 2, 3, from which the quotation here 
is made, and where the prophet adds to the last clause (’H<raO ijuiaya a) 
the following words, and laid his mountains and his heritage waste . 
That the whole refers to the bestowment of temporal blessings and 
the withholding of them, is clear not only from this passage, but 
from comparing Gen. xxv. 23. xxvii. 27—29, 37—40. As to e/^/- 
cr,e a, its meaning here is rather privative than positive. When the 
Hebrews compared a stronger affection with a weaker one, they 
called the first love and the other hatred; comp. Gen. xxix. 30, 31. 
Deut. xxi. 15. Prov. xiii. 24. Matt. vi. 24. Luke xiv. 26 comp, with 
Matt. x. 37. Glass. Rhet. Sac. lib. III. tr. 3. can. 19. 

After all, this does not answer the question: What is the ultimate 
object of the apostle in making his appeal to such an instance of xar 
ire69e<n{? Must not this answer be, that he docs so in order 
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to justify and support what he had said in chap. viii. 28—39 ? And 
surely what he has there said does not relate merely to temporal 
condition or privileges, but to effectual calling , to justifying and glo¬ 
rifying. All however which is decided is, that God, in either case, 
does not bestow his blessings on the ground of merit, (for how can 
any sinner be blessed on such a ground ?) but for reasons known only 
to himself, and which are ab intray not ah extra. 

Those who contend against this sentiment, contend against what 
is every day exhibited before their eyes. Why was this man born 
white, and that one black ? Why is this child born and nurtured in 
the bosom of a pious family, and that one in the midst of robbers and 
murderers? The children had done neither M good nor evil,” when 
their lot was decided. This no one can deny. Then, in the next 
place, is not their eternal condition connected with their means of 
grace, their pious nurture, their present condition and associations in 
life? And who placed them in their present condition ? 

How easy now to multiply such questions indefinitely; and the 
answer must at last resolve the whole into divine sovereignty . The 
world is full of that which teaches this doctrine. All nature speaks 
it, and speaks it loudly too; no less so than the Bible itself. Yet 
with all this, the Bible plainly recognizes the freedom of men, and 
attributes to themselves their own destruction. The world say that 
there is contradiction here ; but if there be, the naturalist has as 
really to contend with its difficulties as the advocate for revelation. 
However, there can in reality be no contradiction or absurdity in two 
things which are both true . All the difficulty lies in us. Being 
ignorant of the manner in which predestination and free agency can 
be reconciled, we are prone to think that they are irreconcileable. 
When will men learn, that their ignorance is not the measure of 
truth! 

One cannot but contemplate with regret the efforts of some cri¬ 
tics to evade the plain, philological (and for my own part I must say, 
inevitable) meaning of the chapter on which we are commenting. 
It seems to me, however, that I perceive in some sober-minded and 
judicious men, a radical mistake in their conceptions respecting 
predestination . They transfer to it analogies from the material world; 
and then they seem to feel that it is but another name for fate or des¬ 
tiny. They conceive of a decretum absolutum as involved in it, 
which, as they view it, is neither more nor less than a decree without 
any reason, a mere arbitrary decision. With such views, they reject 
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the doctrine of predestination ; and rightly, if it does indeed involve 
all this. That this however is a very imperfect and erroneous view 
of the subject, is what 1 fully believe, and what I have endeavoured 
to show in the statements above. 

Finally, I remark, that those who refer the preferences given to 
Jacob over Esau so exclusively to temporal blessings and privileges, 
as to maintain that the sentiment of the whole passage can prove at 
the most merely that such privileges and blessings are granted to 
Christians, and nothing more, by the election of God, would do well 
to read over again the first five verses of this chapter, where Jews, 
in possession of all these privileges, are counted as reprobates and as 
exposed to the anathema of the Lord Jesus Christ. Does the election 
of God then amount to nothing more, than to leave men after all to 
perish who are his chosen saints ? 


CHAP. IX. 14—29. 


TnE sum of the sentiments advanced in verses 14—29, appears to be this: * No one has any 
right to cull in question the disposal which the Creator, Governor, and rightful Lord of all things 
makes of Ills creatures, or to charge him with injustice on account of it. It does not become tlio 
creature to find foult with his Maker, in respect to the manner in which he has been made. But 
not to make tbe appeal solely to as a sovereign, which God has over alt liis creatures; 

wiiat ground of objection can be alleged against the divine proceedings, when God endures with 
much long-suffering the rebellious and contumacious, not speedily cutting them off as they de¬ 
serve, but waiting, and giving them space for repentance ? Comp. ltev. ii. 21. 2 Pet. iii. 9. Ezek, 
xviii. 23, 32. xxxiii. 11. Lam. iii. 23. 1 Pet. iii. 20. Why should we complain, if God, in order 
to display his abounding mercy, chooses flrom among the perishing, both Jews and Gentiles, 
those on whom he will bestow his grace? The ancient Scriptures do repeatedly testify that he 
Would do this.’ 

All this is In the way of answer to the objection made by the Jew against the assertions and 
arguments of the apostle. Taul affirms, that * God is at liberty to choose, and does choose, the 
objects of his grace when and whero he pleases; that he selects these from among the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews ; that he Is bound by no promises or covenant, to coniine hi 9 goodness to 
the natural descendants of Abraham; and that in abandoning some of the impenitent to the 
JuBt reward of theix deeds, in permitting them to become hardened under the dealings of ids 
providence or his grace, and waiting with long-sutlering for their amendment, God does nothing 
to which any one cau justly object, or with which he can reasonably And fault. 
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All this, too, la plainly connected vvilli the subject discussed in viii. 28, seq.; and it Is do- 
Bigncd as an illustration and defence of Ihc principle there avowed, viz., the sovereignty of God 
in selecting the objects of his mercy, not his arbitrary choice of them, but a choice which rests? on 
grounds unknown to us. Surely verse 23 here does not respect the mere external call or privi¬ 
lege of the Baints ; for how can a irpo»jToi/iu<rev elr i 6 f a v be so construed ? If this is clear (and 
I oannot think any considerate and candid man will venture to deny that it is), then it follows 
of course, that the antithesis in verse 22 has respect, not to temporal up?.'/* merely, hut to future 
misery also, i. e., to the whole penalty of sin. If all this he clear, then is it equally so, that the 
object of the apostle in this chapter, is not merely to vindicate the divine proceedings in regard 
to giving or withholding favours in the present world, but also in respect to the future lot of both 
saints and sinners. When saints are made the objects of grace, the exceeding richness of that 
grace is displayed ; and when sinners are hardened and become prepared for destruction under 
the dealings of God’s providence and grace with them, it is still true that the long-suffering of 
God is manifested in deferring their punishment. So the texts cited above lead us to conclude 
respecting God's dealings with them; and so all the views of his beuevolent character which the 
Bible gives, would naturally lead us to conclude. 

Whatever then mny be the nature of his agency in regard to the hardening of sinners and 
fitting them for destruction, we are necessarily led to the conclusion, that it is not such as makes 
him chargeable with the guilt of their sins in any manner or measure ; it is not such as detracts 
from their free agency, the voluntariness of their transgressions,jthe moral guilt which they incur, 
or the responsibility which followB it. The Scriptural doctrine of reprobation (as it is called) 
seems then to be this, viz., that God, for reasons not given to us, does bestow his special grace 
cm some, i. e., hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, while he leaves others voluntarily to harden 
themselves and to become ripe for destruction, although he waits long to be gracious, and does 
not execute his judgments as speedily as they deserve them. 

If any still decline to receive thi9 as the sentiment of the present chapter, and maintain that 
the whole has reference merely to the distinctions made by Providence in the present world, it is 
incumbent on them to show that the context, e. g., chap. viii. 29, aeq., leads to such a discussion. 
It is also incumbent on them to show, how God can any more be justified for such a distributing 
and withholding of his favours in respect to the present world, than in respect to the future world 
The Saviour says (Luke xvi. 10): “ lie that is unjust in the least, is unjust in much.” If the 
distributing and withholding favours in the manner stated by the apostle, be in itself uqjust, God 
can no more be vindicated for so doing in respect to the present world, than in respect to the 
fhlure world. Indeed we eanuot separate the one from the other. In respect to those who deny 
that the present chapter has a reference to a future state, let me ask, whether the circumstances 
in which men nre placed in the jtresent world, have not a bearing on the future world ? One is 
bom and nurtured in the bosom of a pious family, and lives surrounded by pious influence, all 
of which is the ordering of Providence in respect to his lot; another is born in a family of thieves 
and murderers, aDd nurtured among them, and lives without God and without bope in the 
world. Has the eternal state of these individuals no intimate connection with such circumstances? 
One is born in a heathen land, and another in a Christian ; surely their own act did not con¬ 
trol the place or circumstances of their birth. Has this no bearing on tbeir eternal condition? 
Is God just then, who makes such distinctions ? It is a question we must meet; substantially 
we have to meet it, if we resort even to Theism for a reftige from difficulties. And when those 
who hold to the mere temporal relation of the chapter before us, can clear up the difficulties 
that attend this, even on their own principles; then it will be time to speai with more con¬ 
fidence than they can now with propriety feel, againsl the views of such as differ from them. 


(14) t; ouv egoZ/Lev; language which Paul puts into the mouth of the 
objecting Jew.— adtx/a qroigot, ©e£ ; a very natural question for 
one whose mind is perplexed and offended with the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty, and the dispensation of favours on the part of God xar« 
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rr pohaiv avrov. If God has dispensed them independently of any merits 
on the part of man, and for reasons known only to himself, it seems 
to an unhumbled and carnal man that he has dispensed them in a 
merely arbitrary manner, without any regard to justice or propriety. 
How easy it is to feel difficulties and raise questions on this perplex¬ 
ing subject, fact Bhows. From the time of the apostle down to the 
present hour, the same questions have been repeated and the same 
difficulties felt. That some of those who have maintained the doc¬ 
trine of divine sovereignty, have, at times, given occasion for their 
opponents to charge on them representations of such a nature as to 
make predestination amount to fate or destiny , and xaf ex,\oyriv vrf>i- 
Oi<ug to amount to arbitrary decision—is what I feel unable to deny. 
In some treatises on reprobation , enough that stands exposed to such 
a charge, or to something very much like it, may be found. But to 
argue from such expressions as rbv ’ErraO 6/*/<r?j<ra, an actual hatred, like 
that which men cherish toward one another, would be a great abuse 
indeed of the sound principles of exegesis. On the same ground, one 
might prove that it is our duty actually and positively to hate 
father, mother, wife, children, brethren, sisters, yea, and our own 
lives or ourselves also, and that we cannot be Christians without so 
doing, if he should urge the literal meaning of Luke xiv. 26, and 
other texts of the same tenor. God cannot hate more liumano any 
thing which he has made, and therefore he cannot hate man, who 
is made in his own image. Consult for a moment, Rom. v. 8—10. 
John iii. 16, 17. Tit. iii. 4, 5. So the Wisdom of Solomon xi. 24 : 
“ Thou lovest all beings, and abhorrest nothing which thou hast 
made, neither hatest any thing which thou hast created.” But still, 
God may and does hate sin; he may and will punish it; he may 
treat sinners therefore as if he hated them, i. e ., he may inflict evil 
or suftcring upon them. In the future world, he never does this but 
in consequence of actual guilt, and in proportion to that guilt; but in 
the present world, trouble and sorrow may be brought on men as the 
instruments of trying them, of purifying them, of humbling them, 
and this without being proportioned by the simple principles of 
retribution; for sufferings and trials here are not always in the way 
of simple retribution. In all this God acts Kara irgodtav avrou ; yet 
Certainly not in an arbitrary manner and without any good reason 
(therefore not on the ground of a decretum absolutum in the rigid 
sense of this phrase), but still, in a manner which we cannot explain, 
because his particular reasons are as yet unknown to us. But can 
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our want of knowledge establish against him a charge of injustice ? 
Most surely not. 

(15) That God does dispense his favours withoutbeing moved thereto 
Dy any merit on the part of him who receives them, is clearly estab* 
iished, and is designed to be confirmed, by the quotation which Paul 
makes from the Old Testament.—ysvo/ro .... o/xrtitca, not at all; 
for he saith to Moses: u I will have mercy on whomsoever 1 will have 
mercy; and I will show compassion to whomsoever I will show com¬ 
passion” In other words : 6 1 choose the objects of favour where I 
please, for reasons known only to myself. None of the human race 
have merited my approbation and reward; and none being entitled 
to them on the ground of merit, I may properly bestow my favours 
where and when I please.* Why is not this both true and just ? 
Is there any ubr/Ja, here? Out of a hundred criminals who have all 
deserved death, may not a wise and benevolent government, for rea¬ 
sons entirely within itself, choose some as the objects of pardon, 
while others are given up to the punishment which the law enjoins? 
I am fully aware of the opposition made by the natural heart to 
such a proceeding on the part of God ; but I am not aware how the 
fact that God does this can be reasonably denied, nor how injustice 
can with any propriety be charged upon him because he does it. 

The quotation is from Ex. xxxiii. 19. 4 The reasoning of the apo¬ 
stle is simply this : ‘God cannot be unjust because he distributes his 
favours xarc* rrgodunv uvroZ, and without reference to the merits of the 
individuals concerned. The Old Testament inculcates the same 
doctrine; and to the decisions of their own Scriptures the Jews surely 
will not object.* The yug at the beginning of the verse intimates 
that the writer applies the quotation in this mauner. 

(16) w Aecc ovv . . . . 0£©D, consequently or it follows, therefore , [that 
exXo yi) is not obtained] by him that willeth , or him that runneth , but 
through the mercy of God . That exXoy^ is here to be supplied, may 
be seen by looking back to verse 11. * The Gen. SfXov-o;, x. r. X. is 
the Gen. of agent or cause. —0£X©vr©; probably has reference to the 
wish of Abraham in Gen. xvii. 18. xxi. 11.' seems to refer 

to Esau’s haste to prepare food for Isaac; see Gen. xxvii. 1 seq. 
’EXeouvrog refers to the quotation Paul had just made. The sentiment 
of the whole is, that God bestows his favours not because they are 
first merited or acquired by effort, either ofstroug desire or of strenu¬ 
ous action, but because he has mercy on those who are the objects 
of his favour. This does not imply (as it has frequently been thought 
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to imply), that let men merit ever so much, i. e ., desire salvation 
ever so much, or labour for it ever so strenuously, all this will be 
of no account with God; and that he will bestow mercy in a manner 
merely arbitrary, and irrespectively of all works or character on the 
part of the sinner. On the contrary it implies, that before sinners 
are made the objects of his special mercy, they are u dead in tres¬ 
passes and sins,” that they are u by nature children of wrath and 
disobedience,” that “what is born of the flesh is flesh,” that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity against God, is not subject to his law, nor 
indeed can beconsequently, that the case here supposed (of previ¬ 
ous merit and effort) never exists. And in fact, it never does exist. 
It is God’s mercy which first disposes sinners to will and to do (Phil. ii. 
13. Eph. ii. 1. Rom. v. 6—10). How then can his mercy be 
bestowed in consequence of their previous merits? The thing is 
plainly beyoud reasonable question; it is impossible. 

All this, however, does not disprove the doctrine that good works 
will be rewarded ; which is certainly and plainly a Scripture doc¬ 
trine. But what are pood works? Those which are done before 
conversion, or after it ? Surely the latter. But in respect to the 
reward of Christians for evangelical good works, the apostle is not 
here speaking. What he says, has respect to the fore-knowing , fore¬ 
ordaining, } calling , justifying , and glorifying , mentioned in viii. 29, 
seq. All this is not on the ground of merit, but of pure gratuity ; 
and consequently it is roD e\eovvro$ &sov. The fact that good works 
themselves arc rewarded, is itself a part of this pure system or plan 
of grace; for it is only the works of those who are sanctified, which 
are reputed good in the Scripture sense, i. e ., holy, acceptable to God; 
and even the best of these are imperfect, so that they could not claim 
any reward on their own account and on principles of legal merit. 
The law allows of no imperfection. It requires us “to love God with 
all the heart, and our neighbour as ourselves.” Now as no man on 
earth has ever done this (Jesus only excepted), so no man has ever 
been in a condition to advance a claim to reward on the ground of 
lawy in any age or country of the world. Consequently, the fact that 
the good works of saints are rewarded, is a matter of gratuity and 
not of legal claim. But still, this part of the subject is not what the 
apostle is here discussing; and consequently what he says here, is 
not to be regarded as at all interfering with or contradicting what he 
says on the subject of good works being rewarded, in other parts of 
his writings. 
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As to the general sense of 3eAo vrog, it indicates desire , wishing . 
Tgi%ovroe is used to designate strenuous effort. In such a sense it 
often designates Christian efforts; e. g,, 1 Cor. ix. 24, 26. Heb. xii. 1 . 
Phil. ii. 16. iii. 14. Gal. ii. 2 . v. 7, &c. ’E/.eouvro; here is designed 
to convey the idea, that our blessings originate from God’s compas¬ 
sion, love, and mercy, and are not bestowed on account of our own 
deserts. To construe this in such a manner as to exclude the idea 
of gratuitous reward for obedience and good works, in the sense 
above stated, would be to depart widely from the meaning of the 
writer; whose design is to affirm, that man’s salvation is to be attri¬ 
buted solely to the mercy of God, and not to any merit of his own. 

It may be proper to remark, that so plain is the sentiment above 
exhibited by the words of the apostle here, that some critics very far 
removed from belief in the doctrines of the Reformation, have felt 
compelled to acknowledge that Paul has here advanced the doctrine 
of election or decrees. So Ammon, Riickert, Usteri, and others. 

(17) The preceding verse, although comprising a sentiment which 
is very disagreeable to the natural heart and to the pride of unsanc¬ 
tified men, is still more easily acquiesced in than the one now before 
us, which has been the theme of great contention, and the occasion 
of not a little unguarded and hazardous assertion. Let us first in¬ 
vestigate the language, 

A syu yag rj yoatpi) rfi for the Scripture saith to Pharaoh , 

instead of the formula for God saith to Pharaoh, So Gal. iii. 8 , 22 . 
iv. 30. What the Scripture says, God says, for rraca 35 ygapn ^sg'tvsu- 
crog, i, e. y it is the word of God . So the Rabbins frequently exchange 
the two formulas of quotation, the Name [God] says , and 

npSj the Scripture says; both of which are designated by the 
abbreviations now.—The ydg here stands before a quotation which 
is designed to confirm the doctrine of the divine sovereignty. 

"Or/ tig . . . bvva/Mtv /moo, for this very purpose have 1 roitsed thee up, 
that I might exhibit my poiver, Paul has departed from the Septua- 
gint version, which runs thus : evsxsv roZr 0 ha svbsi^ojfiai sv cot 

rriv iSyfjv /xou; SO that Paul substitutes k^nyu^a for errw; for 

ha, and hvva<j.tv for icyfv. The apostle seems plainly to have made a 
translation of his own, independently of the Septuagint; and one 
which, on the whole, was better adapted to the purpose of his argu¬ 
ment here, and equally accordant with the original Hebrew, or 
rather, more strictly accordant with it. 

For ascertaining the sense then of e%r,yi/ga (on which the tenor of 
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the whole passage depends), we must not take a commen¬ 

tary on it here, inasmuch as the apostle has rejected this verb and 
preferred another, for the sake (as it would seem) of a nearer ac¬ 
cordance with the meaning of the original Hebrew in this particular 
passage. What then is the sense of egsye/gw, as employed in Hellen¬ 
istic Greek ? Passow has not inserted this word in his classical 
lexicon; although it is certainly a classical word, for Xenophon 
employs it, Cyrop. VIII. 7. 2. In the Septuagint it is a very com¬ 
mon word, being used some seventy times. In none of these cases 
does it mean to create, to produce, to raise up, in the sense of bring¬ 
ing into being, &c.; so that those who construe oe, I have 

created thee or brought thee into existence (Beza: Feci ut existeres), 
do that which is contrary to the Hellenistic usus loquendL Augus¬ 
tine, Calvin, Gomar, Paraeus, and even Reiche, defend the same 
opinion as Beza. 

In the Septuagint, is employed throughout in the sense 

of arousing, exciting, rousing up, waking up, from, &c., with slight 
shades of variation in meaning, according to the connection and the 
adjuncts of the verb. Accordingly it is employed by the Septuagint 
to translate the Hebrew PI?!?, to rouse up, or to wake up, i. e ., from 
sleep, Ps. iii. 5. ixxii. 20. cxxxviii. 18. Jer. xxxi. 26. li. 39. Dan. xii. 
2. In the like manner it stands for KPJ to wake up or rouse up from 
sleep; Gen. xxviii. 16. xli. 22. Judg. xvi. 15, 21. Ps. lxxvii. 71. 
With these meanings it is used intransitively. But the principal 
use of it is transitive; in which case it is employed to designate the 
idea of rousing up one’s self to action, exciting or rousing up others 
to action, exciting or rousing up any thing, animate or inanimate, to 
do this or that; e. g ., Judges v. 12. Ps. vii. 7. xxxiv. 26. lvi. 11. 
lxxix. 3. evii. 2. Cant. iv. 16. Jer. 1. 41. Joel iii. 9. Zecli. xiii. 7, 
&c.; and so in the like manner forty-two times; see Trommii Con¬ 
cord. in verbum, No. 11. In all these cases it corresponds to tire 
Hebrew "W, ^V\}, &c. In seven other cases it corresponds to 
when this word is used in a sense altogether synonymous with that 
of Num. x. 35. 2 Sam. xii. 11. 1 Kings xi. 14. Est. viii. 

5. Ps. cxviii. 62. Hab. i. 6. Zeeh. xi. 16. Throughout all these, 
the idea is uniform, viz., that of rousing , exciting, stirring up, ren¬ 
dering active, urging to activity, in a word, in the sense of bringing 
out of a state of rest or inaction or inefficiency into a contrary state, 
i . e ., in the sense of exciting . 

Twice only have the Seventy employed where the mean- 
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ing might perhaps be thought doubtful. In Prov. xxv. 24, avc /tog . . 
e?eye/gE/ n<pr\, the wind raiseth up clouds . The Hebrew verb is 
bcgetteth or bringeth forth. But the sense of ifyyiipu here in the 
Septuagint, is plainly the usual one. So also in Ezek. xxi. 16. 
(Ileb. xxi. 21), e^gyg/ggra/corresponds to (from ; but still it 
has the sense of excite , and this meaning corresponds substantially 
with the Hebrew, although not literally. 

In the New Testament we have only one example besides that 
before us, where is used, viz., 1 Cor. vi. 14, where it is clearly 

used to designate the action of rousing from the sleep of death, 
raising or exciting from a state of inaction or death. 

On the whole, then, the sense of the Greek word is altogether 
clear, and subject to no well grounded doubt. It means to rouse up , 
to excite^ to stir up y in any manner or for any purpose. But does the 
Hebrew word in Ex. ix. 16, which corresponds to igjjye/ga, admit of 
euch a sense. 

The Hebrew word is Hiphil of ; which usually 

means (in Kal) to stand y to stand fast y to continue , to stand up y &c. 
In Hiphil it means to make to stand y to place , also to keep 

standing , to persevere or continue in standing . Tholuck and others 
have laboured to show that has the usual Hiph. sense in 

Ex. ix. 16. That the Hebrew word might have such a sense, is 
sufficiently plain from 1 Kings xv. 4. 2 Chr. ix. 8. Prov. xxix. 4. 
2 Chr. xxxv. 2. And so the Kal conjugation not unfrequently means 
to continue , to remain in standing : e . g. y Ex. ix. 28. Lev. xiii. 5. 
Han. x. 17. But although the Hebrew word 'rnP.P.r! might have 
the sense which Tholuck and others assign to it, yet the Greek word 
which Paul uses, can hardly have such a sense put upon it. 
I have been able to find no example of a usus loquendi that would 
justify this exegesis. 

The principal question still remains : Has ever the sense 

of exciting y avousing y like the e^rjye^a of the apostle? If so, then 
we may presume the apostle chose this Greek word, in deliberate 
preference to the dunjorjOrii of the Scptuagint. 

Instances of this nature are clear. So in Neh. vi. 7, 
thou hast roused up or excited the prophets, &c. So Dan. xi. 11, 13, 
^ an d he shall excite or rouse up a great multitude, &c . W e 
can have little reason, then, to doubt that the apostle had such a 
meaning of'^Opj^in view, when he rendered it y ff § a 9 for this 
Greek word is fairly susceptible of no other meaning. In accord- 
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ance therefore with this result respecting the meaning of igeye/gw, I 
have translated thus : For this very p urpose have I roused thee up, 

“Owg . ... rfj yj), that I might show forth my power and declare 
my name in all the earth or in all the land , viz., of Egypt. The 
consequence of Pharaoh’s conduct was, that the Hebrews were 
brought out of Egypt by signal divine interposition, exhibited in the 
various plagues inflicted on Egypt after the declaration recorded 
here, i, e ., the hail, the locust, the extraordinary darkness, the smit¬ 
ing of the first born among the Egyptians, the drowning of Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red Sea, &c., Ex. ix. 1(3, seq. Such interposi¬ 
tions caused the power and glory of Jehovah to be known through 
all the land of Egypt. Or if all the earth be construed as having a 
still more extensive 6ense, one might justify this by observing, that 
the Scriptures themselves now diffused so widely through the world, 
the Koran read and revered by many millions, the Greek author 
Artapanus (Euseb. Praep. Evang. IX. 29), also Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibl. III. 39), and the Latin Trogus (Justin. Hist. XXXVI. 2), 
all speak of the wonders which were done in Egypt, and the over¬ 
throw of Pharaoh there. 

(18) ouv. , , . tfxXqgvw, therefore hath he mercy on whom he 
will have mercy , and whom he will he hardeneth . A conclusion of 
the apostle’s, and not the«words of the objector, as some have inti¬ 
mated. This is clear from what is immediately subjoined by Paul: 
’E^g T; ovv fioi, r. X ; which of course implies, that what precedes had 
been spoken by the apostle, and not by the objector. 

On the nature and force of the conclusion here drawn, I have al¬ 
ready remarked in commenting on verse 1G. As to <rx,x^uvei, Ram- 
bach, Carpzov, andErncsti have endeavoured to show that it means 
here to deal hardly with . They appeal to 2 Chron. x. 4, and Job 
xxxix. 1G in order to confirm this; but in the first instance the sense 
is to make hardy to render grievous; in the second, the Hebrew is 
OVi?'! 1 and the Sept. axoaxXrjgvvojy and the sense harmonizes substan¬ 
tially with the obvious one in the verse before us. I see, therefore, 
no proper philological method of construing but in the way 

already intimated above. 

(19) ’Eouv . , . . dvOUryxe ; Thou wilt say to me , then: Why doth 
he still find faulty for who hath resisted his ivill? The apostle ex¬ 
pected, as a matter of course, that the principles which he had just 
asserted would be met with objections such as he now produces. On 
what ground did ha expect this ? It was doubtless because he had 

2 E 
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said something which seemed to imply what the objector here inti¬ 
mates. “ Whom he will, he hardeneth,” says Paul. 6 Then why 
blame men for being hardened ? How is this inconsistent with what 
God wills V is the reply of the objector; and this contains a senti¬ 
ment, which has been repeated from the time when Paul wrote bis 
epistle, down to the present hour. The objection seems to be for¬ 
midable at first view ; yet all its seeming importance is derived from 
carrying along to the consideration of the divine dealings towards us, 
analogies borrowed from cause and effect in respect to material t hings 
It does not follow, because God by his infinite goodness and almighty 
power will convert the wicked deeds of the sinner into means of pro¬ 
moting his own glory, that the sinner may not be called to an account 
and punished for the evil which he intended. It does not follow 
because a wise and benevolent government may convert the crime of 
some individuals into a means of furthering the public good, that the 
criminals in question do not deserve punishment. Supposing then 
that there is a sense , in which sin is made even the instrument of 
accomplishing the wise and holy purposes of God and the greatest 
good of his creatures, it docs not follow, that the sinner who bad 
malignant purposes in view is not deserving of punishment, nor that 
there is not an important sense in which he has resisted the will of God. 

(20) M evouvys, at vero , verum enimvero , but stilly however . This 
compound particle is found elsewhere in the New Testament only in 
Luke xi. 28. and Rom. x. 18. Suidas explains it by Wi a\r,t)h, or 
/l&KKov ph ouv, i. e., verily or the rather then . Here the sense seems 
to be then rather ; and the construction or sense of the passage is 
thus : 1 Then , i. e., in case you do thus say, I may rather say, i. e., 
I have a still better right to say, Who art thou, &c. ?'—30 ri; si 
. . . Osip; who art thou that repUest against God , i. e. y who sayest 
something that charges him with acting wrongly or improperly? It 
will be observed here, that the apostle, in answer to the objector, does 
not endeavour at all to explain how it is that God should harden 
sinners, and yet siuncrs be guilty of their own ruin ; in other words, 
he does not attempt any metaphysical conciliation of divine sove¬ 
reignty and control with human freedom and moral responsibility. 
He evidently takes for granted that the facts which he had been 
stating were true, and could not be contradicted, lienee he finds 
fault with the objector, because he charges God rashly and irreve¬ 
rently with having dealt hardly or unjustly by his creatures. lie 
continues this remonstrance in the sequel, by quoting from the Old 
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Testament and applying to the object before him passages, which 
serve strongly to confirm the right of the Creator on the one hand 
to dispose of his creatures, and the duty of his creatures on the other 
to bow in submission before him. Would it not be well for those 
who are to teach the doctrines of Paul, at the present time, to walk 
in his steps, and to deal with objectors in the same manner as he has, 
by showing them their presumption from the Scripture, rather than 
by appealing to metaphysical explanations in order to remove the 
difficulties suggested? 

M % £?£? . . . . ourojg ; shall the thing formed say to him who formed 
it , why hast thou made me thus ? A quotation ad sensum from the 
passage in Is. xlv. 9, or xxix. 16; for it does not literally follow the 
words of either. The design of this quotation is, to stop the mouth 
of the objector who inquires : u Why doth he find fault then, for 
who hath resisted his will ? * The implication in this of wrong on 
the part of God, in bestowing blessings on some which he withholds 
from others, and in advancing some to glory while he leaves others to 
hardness of heart and to the punishment consequent upon it,—this 
implication the apostle meets by appeal to the language of the 
Scriptures, in regard to the sovereignty of God over the works of his 
hands : 4 Has the creature a right to call in question the Creator, by 
whose power he was formed, and by whose goodness he is pre¬ 
served and nurtured ? Should he reproach his Creator, because he 
has endowed him with the nature which he possesses?’ It is as 
much as to say: ‘ Even supposing there was some ground for the ob¬ 
jection winch you make, I might reply in the language of Scripture 
and ask, whether it is proper and becoming for a creature to summon 
the Creator before his tribunal, and to pass sentence of condemns 
tion upon him.’ Viewed in this light, it is a kind of argumenturn ad 
hominem; applicable indeed to all who make the like objection in 
the like spirit, but specially adapted to stop the mouth of the haughty 
and presumptuous Jew, who, in Paul’s time, was indignant that God 
should be represented as making the Gentiles the objects of his spe¬ 
cial favour. In appealing, however, to the sovereignty of God the 
Creator, Paul cannot with any propriety be considered as asserting or 
intimating, that God is arbitraiy in any of his dealings with his crea¬ 
tures, or that lie ever makes any arrangement in respect to them with¬ 
out wise, and good, and sufficient reasons. It would be altogether in¬ 
congruous to suppose,'that the apostle did ever think or assert, that a 
Being infinitely holy, and wise, and just, and good, would act without 
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the best of reasons for acting; although, indeed, these reasons might 
not be given to us. It should be remarked here, also, that it is only 
when a proud and contumacious spirit lifts up itself, like that of the 
Jew in the context, that an appeal to a direct and sovereign right of 
God, is made by the sacred writers, in order to abash and repress 
such arrogant assumption. 

(21) But one quotation does not satisfy the apostle’s ardour to re¬ 

press the objector. He makes a second one {ad sensum again, not 
ad literam ) from Jer. xviii. 6, comp. ver. 4, which by another image 
inculcates the same sentiment as before. *H oDx . . . a-i t u,/av; Hath 
not the potter power over the clap, to make out of the same lamp one 
vessel to honour and another to dishonour f i. e. y one vessel for a use 
which is deemed honourable, and another for one deemed dishonour¬ 
able ; comp. Jer. xviii. 4. ‘ Even so (the apostle would say) are all 

men in the hands of God, and at his disposal;’ comp. Jer. xviii. 0. 
In other words : * Who can call in question his right to dispose of us 
as it seems good in bis sight ? The indecorum and contumacy of so 
doing must be apparent to all.’ 

The Jew, however, regarded his nation as the piW/xa from which 
none but could be formed. But the apostle lets him know, 

that God could make, and had made, the Gentiles also a f ^a,ua from 
which the like vessels were formed. The same God also makes un¬ 
believers among the Jews to be boy^;, as well as unbelievers 

among the Gentiles. He chooses the objects of his mercy or of his 
justice where he judges best, not arbitrarily, but still for reasons 
which are not revealed to us.— It is singular that Beiclie should say 
here : u The occasion to make use of this comparison, the comparison 
itself, and the particular expressions made use of, permit us to think 
of nothing but the absolute, independent, and irresistible moral pre¬ 
paration of men [for destruction]; and render it impossible to explain 
the words as referring to any other kind of divine action, or to inter¬ 
pret them in the sense of co-operation.” In other words, he leaves 
Paul here, on the spur of the occasion, to teach fully and directly 
the doctrine of fatalism , and to make but one real agent in the uni¬ 
verse. Did Paul thus contradict himself? 

(22) E / ds x. r. X. It is evident to any one who will atten¬ 
tively read vers. 22—24, that the sense remains incomplete, i. c. y the 
sentence (or sentences) is unfinished; which form of writingthe Greeks 
called avotxoXuOov. But what must be supplied in order to complete 
the sense of these verses, is not sufficiently plain to command the un- 
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animoua consent of interpreters. Without delaying to recite different 
opinions, I would merely say, that at the end of vers. 22—24, it seems 
to me plain the question in ver. 20 is to be repeated, viz., au rig t7, 6 
avra i Ttx.giv6fj,evo$ rui 0 e£ ; Whether you repeat this question at the 
end of verse 22, or here and also at the end of verse 24, seems to be 
of little importance; for the sense in each case would be substan¬ 
tially the same. The sum of the sentiment thus explained is: i If 
God, in order that he might exhibit his punitive justice and sove¬ 
reign power, endures with much long-suffering the wickedness of the 
impenitent and rebellious who are worthy of divine indignation; and 
if he has determined to exhibit his rich grace toward the subjects of 
his mercy whom he has prepared for glory, even toward us, ([sat#] 
rj/iLac) whom he has called (viii. 30), Gentiles as well as Jews; [who 
art thou, that repliest against the divine proceedings in respect to 
all this ?’ 

The whole passage is elliptical; and besides this, there is an enal- 
lage of construction at the beginning of verse 23 (in xai iva yvuficf) 
which will require further notice. I proceed from this general view, 
to examine the words. 

Ei 5s, if then , or if now; i. e ., since God is the supreme Lord of all 
things, and all his creatures arc at his disposal by a sovereign and 
entire right (verses 20, 21) ; if note, determining to display his puni¬ 
tive justice and power, he has endured, &c. At ( orationi conlinu- 
andee inservit.’ Reiehc construes 5s as adversative here to verse 14. 
But this makes the connection much more obscure, and it seems to 
be quite unnecessary; I regard 5s as the sign of an additional illus¬ 
tration or confirmation of the sentiments just advanced. The con¬ 
nection of thought seems to be this: f If the sovereign Lord of all 
creatures, who may dispose of them as he pleases, does still endure 
with much long-suffering the wickedness of some of them, and by 
all this determines to display his punitive justice, who can justly 
find fault with his proceedings ? 

GeXwv, willing , determining , designing , purposing . It intimates, 
of course, that in i enduring with much long-suffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction, God had a purpose or design of display¬ 
ing his indignation against sin, i. e., his punitive justice and his power. 
Can it be a reasonable subject of complaint, that he is determined, 
or that he purposes (^eXw^), to bring good out of evil? 

’Evdti^aoOai ri)v 6§yi)v f to manifest or exhibit his indignation or dis¬ 
pleasure ; in other words to display his punitive justice with respect 
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to the wicked, 'o %yn is often employed to designate the idea of pun¬ 
ishment, z. <?., the consequences of indignation or anger ; e. g., Rom. 
i. 18. iv. 15. xiii. 4, 5, ah So Demosthenes: cux 7(fr t v rr;v 6gyr,v 6 vo/j,oz 
erage, x. r. X., the law has not sanctioned equal punishment , &c. 
Keiske, Dcmosth. p. 528.—K ai yvwj/tra/ rh obvarov aurou, and to make 
knoion, publish , declare , his power ; comp, ovva/xi; in verse 17, where 
the. power of God has special reference to his miraculous interposi¬ 
tions in order to punish Pharaoh with the Egyptians, and to deliver 
the oppressed Hebrews. Avvarov, therefore, in the connection in which 
it here stands, must be viewed as having a special relation to the 
power of making retribution to sinners, the power of punitive justice . 
But to understand and interpret this as done for purposes of revenge 
or vengeance more hurnano , or for the sake of display such as men 
make through pride and vain glory, would be to make God altogether 
like ourselves, and to represent him in a-manner altogether re¬ 
proachful and unworthy of his perfections. A being who is self- 
existent, immutable, and independent; who cannot even be ima¬ 
gined as depending in any manner or measure, for his own essential 
happiness or glory, on the creatures whom his power has formed and 
his bounty supports—such a being cannot have any purpose of re¬ 
venge or vain glory to accomplish. Of what possible consequence 
could they be to him? Men are prone to revenge, from malignity 
and because of wounded pride; they arc prone to display, because 
of vanity and vain glory. But the ever blessed God, who is love , 
and whose essential glory cannot be affected by the giving or refus¬ 
ing of homage by any of his creatures, and whose happiness cannot 
in any measure be affected by their opposition to him—such a God 
we cannot at all imagine as exhibiting his punitive justice and power 
for the purposes of revenge or display. lie exhibits them only for 
the purposes of benevolence, i. c., for the sake of doing good to the 
subjects of his moral government; who, while they are allured to 
virtue, on the one hand, by all the glories of the upper world, arc 
deterred from sin, on the other, by the judgments that arc inflicted 
on the disobedient and rebellious. 

"Eyeyxe, endured, bore with . The verb pegw has generally the sense 
of bearing or carrying away, i. e., of bearing accompanied by motion 
in some way or other. But it is also employed in the sense of fear, 
pa dor, to endure, to suffer , Ilcb. xiii. 13 ; or of tolero y sustinco, to 
tolerate , to bear with , as Ilcb. xii. 20; in the Sept. Gen. xxxvi. 7. 
Kum. xi. 14. Dent. i. 12. In this last sense it is clearly used here, 
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as the adjunct h toAa*) /xaxrodu/u/a shows.—Max^^/i/a, long-suffering, 
longanimitas , i, c forbearance to punish, delay to enforce the strict 
claims of justice. The apostle seems to have his eye here on the 
case of Pharaoh in particular, who, after he had nine times resisted 
the mandate of Heaven to let the Hebrews go, was still spared and 
preserved in life, although he had long before forfeited all claim to 
forbearance. Still the design of Paul plainly is not to limit the case 
to Pharaoh only. He means to intimate, that God, in like manner, 
now (?. c., at the time when he was writing) displays his long-suffer¬ 
ing, by forbearing to punish those who deserve it. And what was 
true then, in respect to this matter, has been so ever since, and is so 
at the present moment. 

Sxeur) bgy%g, vessels of wrath , means vessels in respect to which 
wrath should be displayed, i. e wicked men who deserve punish¬ 
ment. The reason why the writer here makes use of <rxe6??, may be 
found in the verses immediately preceding, where he has spoken of 
vessels fitted for honourable and dishonourable use . The language 
literally employed there, is figuratively used here, i. e wicked men 
are called <txs6>j ogyrjg. So in Is. xiii. 5, the Persian army is called 
nrr>' Dpi ^ axevr) ogyrti Kvgiov ; com]). Jer. 1. 25. But in these ex¬ 
amples of the Hebrew Scriptures, by trxet^ is meant instruments 
of executing the divine displeasure; while in our text the meaning 
is passive , viz., persons on whom it ought to be or will be executed. 

Karrigrigftva, tig dvuiXuav, fitted for destruction; another offendicu - 
lum criticorurn: Karrigruffeva fitted; how? By whom? The text 
does not say. It simply designates the actual condition of the exevri 
oeyrjg. Now whether they came to be fitted merely by their own 
act, or whether there was some agency on the part of God which 
brought him to be fitted, the text of itself does not here declare. 
The passive participle in such a case may be applied to designate 
what one has done for himself; g ., 2 Tim. ii. 21, edv oov ng ixxaOd^ 

ictvTov acr h rovrcuv, effra/ tfxevog e/g n/i7iv .... tig ndv egyov dya&bv n r 0 1 (l a- 
vov, where the being prepared for every good work is the con¬ 
sequence of the exxaOdgji eaurov. So in 2 Tim. iii. 17, griff/XEvog 
denotes the being prepared or fitted for every good work, by the 
beneficial influence of the inspired Scriptures. But in our text, 
how can wc avoid comparing xar^r/o^eva in ver. 22, with $ rr^oriroi/xada 
in verse 23? The two verses arc counterparts and antithetic; and 
accordingly we have <rxeu?j to which axeuri eXeovg corresponds, 

and so tig dnrdXna.v and tig How can we help concluding, then, 
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that xari)ori<f{Miv a and a c^ro^affe correspond in the way of anti¬ 
thesis. 

The objections which can be made to such a sense of v.arT^nciiUa 
here, viz., a sense which makes it to designate some agency of ar¬ 
rangement on the part of God , by or in consequence of which, or 
under which, the vessels of wrath become fitted for destruction, are 
in all respects just the same as can be brought against the i*rr/uza 
x, r. X. of verse 17, which has been so fully discussed above. The 
question is not, whether God is, in any sense , the author of sin in 
such a way as throws the guilt, or any portion of it, upon him, and 
removes or diminishes the criminality of the sinner. The answer to 
this question is settled and certain from the tenor of the whole Bible, 
as well as from passages direct and express; c. g., James i. 12. But 
the question is: Whether God, as the Sovereign of the universe, has 
a right to dispose of, and does so dispose of, bis creatures who are 
moral and free agents, as to place them in circumstances in which he 
knows they will sin; and, supposing it to be certain that in such a 
case what he foreknows will come to pass, whether it is proper for 
him to exhibit his punitive justice and power? This is precisely 
the attitude of the question in verse 1 7; and it seems plain that the 
apostle has not let go the subject there discussed, but that he here 
presents it again in a somewhat different form, and in the way of 
direct antithesis. If any one is still stumbled at this, I must refer 
him to such texts as 1 Pet. ii. 8. 1 Thcss. v. 9, for God hath not 
appointed us to wrath , ovx uhro r, (La c x. r. X., i. c., the implication is, 
that lie has appointed some others, but not us, to punishment, <£c. 
Jude ver. 4. Prov. xvi. 4. Add to these, such as designate the anti¬ 
thesis to this meaning, viz., the appointment of some to life eternal; 
as in Acts xiii. 48. ii. 47. Eph. i. 4, 5, 11. 2 Tim. i. 9. Rom. viii. 
29, 30. Eph. iii. 11, al. If now to all these he adds such texts ns 
2 Sam. xii. 11. xvi. 10. 1 Kings xxii. 22. Josh. xi. 20. Ps. cv. 25. 
1 Kings xi. 23. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. Ex. vii. 13. ix. 12. x. 1, 20,27. xi. 
10 . xiv. 8. Rom. ix. 17, 18. Dcut. ii. 30. Is. lxiii. 17. John xii. \0 , 
he can no longer doubt that there is some sense , in which the sacred 
writers do declare that God is concerned with evil. In what sense, 
I have endeavoured to show above, on verse 17. In the same sense, 
and in no other, can we suppose God to be here concerned with 
fitting the vessels of icratli for destruction . At all events there can 
be nothing more difficult in this, than there is in all the texts just 
referred to; and especially in Prov. xvi. 4. Jude ver. 4. 1 Pet. ii. 8* 
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. Thcss. v. 9. It is of no use to explain away the force of one text, 
while so many others meet us which are of the very same tenor; and 
some of which, at least, admit of no explaining away. And even if 
we give up the Bible itself, so long as we acknowledge a God, who 
is omnipotent and omniscient , we cannot abate, in the least degree, 
from any of the difficulties which such texts make. The great prob¬ 
lem is : Iloxo can entire free agency and accountability consist with 
entire dependence, and with the fact that our Creator has designs to 
accomplish even by our very wickedness ? The how is the whole of 
the nodus; and, as has been repeatedly said, is plainly beyond the 
boundaries of human knowledge. In the meantime, as sin is actually 
in the tvorldj and men are actually accountable ,—would it be any 
relief to the difficulties of our question, to suppose God to be so im¬ 
potent that he cannot bring good out of evil; or so deficient in fore¬ 
sight and wisdom, as to have made a plan for the world of intelligent 
moral beings, which is radically defective in regard to accomplishing 
the ends of benevolence, and which admits evil that was not foreseen, 
and which cannot be prevented, nor even turned to the accomplish¬ 
ment, of good ? I repeat it, would this be any relief for the difficul¬ 
ties of our question ? I think every candid and sober man will 
answer in the negative. It is better, then, to let the subject rest 
where the Bible has placed it. He who admits a God supreme, omni¬ 
scient, omnipotent, holy, and benevolent, must admit that this God 
will make sin the occasion of exhibiting his punitive justice and 
power, for the good of the rational universe ; and this is enough. 
This is what our text, and what verse 17, plainly implies. 

(23) Kui ha 'yvwgtfi?), an enallage of construction. Verse 22 begins 
with et ^eXwv . . . evdzt%affdca . . . xal yvwg/ffai, i . c., with a particle 
followed by the Infinitive mood. The same construction continued 
would here require [et $eXwv] yv mo la oti rov aXoDrov x. r. X. But 
instead of this, we have ha, ywyc^ This usage of the Subj. with 
ha, instead of the Inf., is very frequent in the New Test.; see New 
Test, Gramm. § 138. 12. In the same manner the apostle might 


have said, et (VsSsXcjvo 0e&c, ha ivbelE,? j . . . xai yvMgidp . . . rjvsyxev x. 


Now as both of these methods of expression amount to the same 


thing, and as both are equally good in respect to grammar, the 
apostle has used the one in verse 22, and the other in verse 23. 
The rules of modern rhetoric would indeed require, that the same 


construction should be carried forward with which the writer had 


commenced the sentence. But it will not be doubted that Paul fre- 
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fjucntly departs from such rules. That TeXw may be followed by Tkx 
with the Subjunctive (like 1 >sXmv . . . ha yvafusi j), as well as by the 
Infinitive, is clear from such examples as occur in Matt. vii. 12. 
xx. 32 (where ha is implied) ; xxvi. 17 id. xxvii. 17 id. Mark vi. 25. 
ix. 30. x. 51 (ha implied), ct saepc. That this may be so with the 
participle of bsXw as well as with the verb, appears from 2 Cor. xi. 
12, SeXovrav . . . ha . . . x. r. X. The full construction here 

then is, \_u ds i)eXwv] ha yvuoitiy x. r. X. 

T b* nXoZrov r?j$ dogijg, his abundant glory , where the first noun stands 
as an adjective ; comp. Hcb. Gramm. § 440. b . Sxeyjj ix'eovg, i. e ., ves¬ 
sels toward which his mercy was to be displayed ; the same as the 
xXtjto/ of viii. 28, and the antithesis here of <txe;j?j ofiyr,g —-"A rreoyroi/j, act, 
which he had before prepared; comp. Acts xiii. 48. ii. 47. Eph. i. 4, 
5, 11. 2 Tim. i. 9. Horn. viii. 28, 29, 30. Eph. iii. 11, ct al.—- 
Ao%av, glory , i. e ., happiness, glory in heaven.—As to crXoDroc, comp. 
Korn. ii. 4. Eph. i. 7, 18. ii. 7. Col. i. 27. 

After do!'av there is plainly something wanting, in order that the 
sentence may correspond with x. r. X. in the verse above. The 
most appropriate verb to be supplied seems to be qXizce, had mercy 
upon , it being suggested by the phrase (Txsjtj sX'zovg. But supplying 
this, we read thus : u [And if desiring] that he [God] might make 
known his rich grace toward the vessels of mercy which he had be¬ 
fore prepared for glory, [he showed mercy to] us whom he called, 
&c.” In this way all runs on smoothly ; and although I have not 
seen this exegesis of the passage in any commentator, I cannot help 
thinking that it is the most easy and obvious one. At all events, 
no one can read verse 23, with its r^tyxt x. t. X., without feeling that 
some corresponding verb is wanting here. Tholuck has represented 
fixaXe<r£ as being this verb : but the o Zg xal seems to forbid this. And 
besides, UaXect docs not seem to complete the sense. Understood as 
above explained, the sentiment is plain, and the transition in verse 
24 . . . oug xai x. r. X., is facile. 

The same thing is accomplished in another way, viz., by supposing 
the ellipsis to be completed from the former part of verse 23 thus: 
lt God , desiring that he might malic known his rich grace toward the 
vessels of mercy which he had before prepared for glory , [iyvdiPiat rlv 
ffXouTOV rrig do^g aurou eV/] 7\f±ag, dug xai sxdXect x. r. X.” This evidently 
comes for substance to the same thing as the exegesis given above; 
and the whole of the ellipsis is in this way supplied from the context 
immediately preceding. That n&ag is governed by some verb implied, 
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seems to be plain; for sxdXeffs governs o'ug, not r)/j,ag, 'jfy&ag, viewed 
in this light, i3 synonymous with axsur) sXkug, or is in apposition with 
it, and therefore may take the same preposition (J'tt/) implied before 
it. The phrase connected stands thus (according to the last proposed 
method of filling up the ellipsis): He made known his rich grace 
toward or unto ns, [ et /] r tt adc,. 

Rciche proposes a very different construction ; viz., to connect xai 
ha x. r. X. with the preceding ijvtyxe ; and then he connects the whole 
thus: ( Endured with great longanimity, &c., and this in order that 
(xai ha) he might make known the abundance of his glory in respect 
to the righteous, the chosen objects of his mercy, & c.’ In defence 
of this he avers that all other constructions are forced ones, and 
against the grammar; and also that the sense here of long-suffering 
on the part of God toward the wicked, in order to promote the sal¬ 
vation of the righteous, is analogous to other Scriptures, e. g., Korn, 
ii. 4. Acts xvii. 27 seq. But here the long-suffering is for the good 
of the individuals toward whom it is exercised, not for the sake of 
others ; so that the cases are not analogous. Nor am I aware of any 
direct analogy in the Scriptures. As to the grammar, anacoluthon 
in P aul is surely no unusual phenomenon. Besides; when Reiche 
proposes to render xai ha as — xai tovto, and thus to make the clause 
that follows exegetical or supplementary, is not this as far from 
grammar as the anacoluthon proposed? After all, the main difficulty 
with his exegesis is, that it does not correspond to the sentiment of 
the preceding verse, where two classes are described, who are widely 
diverse in their character and destiny; and each of these is at God’s 
disposal. The prominency of this sentiment is destroyed by the 
interpretation which he proposes. 

n$or t roi t ua6i here seems to designate the determination in the divine 
mind to prepare the elect; for the calling , as a matter of fact , must 
of course precede the fact of preparation. What God intends to do, 
is here spoken of as done; a very common idiom of the Scriptures. 

(24) Oug xai sxdXtoe r)jadg, even us also whom he called , i. c ., Gentiles 
as well as Jews. Comp. iii. 29, 30. i. 16. ii. 9, 10. iv. 9, 12. 

(25) 'Hg xai . . . \eytt, even so, or to the same purpose he saith hg 
Hosea. *Ev 'riffle may mean in Hosea, i. e, in the book of Hosea; 
just as ev Aa/3/5 (Heb. iv. 7) may meanm the book of David. But in 
both eases, it is perhaps more probable that the meaning is by Hosea , 
by David; like the Hebrew VCnnn “im. 

KaXgffw .. riyanr^asvrjv, I will call him who was not my people , 
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my people; and her who was not beloved , beloved; i. c ., the Gentiles, 
who were deemed outcasts from God and were strangers to the cove¬ 
nant of his promise, will I bring into a covenant relation with me, 
and number among my beloved family; 1 will make them “sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty.” The object of the quotation is 
to support the assertion just made, that the vessels of mercy were 
chosen from the Gentiles as well as the Jews, without any respect of 
persons. In regard to the manner of the quotation, the Hebrew 
runs thus: u I will love her, who was not beloved; and I will say 
to her who was not my people, My people art thou,” IIqs. ii. 23 
(2/3). The Sept, have literally rendered this in the same order: 
uyatrqau T7}v oux uya-r^/^vriv x. r. X. The apostle has changed the or¬ 
der, and put xaXlooo before both phrases instead of saying (with the 
Hebrew and Sept.) aya-r^/rw . . . xa i syu x. r . X. Of course he has 
quoted ad sensum , not ad Uteram . 

(20,) Kal botch .... and it shall come to pass, in the place 

where it was said to them: Ye are not my people , there shall they be 
called the sons of the living God; another quotation from 11 os. i. 10. 
(ii. 1 ), to the same purpose as the preceding one. In both eases the 
original Hebrew has reference to the reception and restoration to 
favour of Israel, who had been rejected on account of their trans¬ 
gressions. What was originally said of them, who were thus cast 
away and rejected, on occasion of their being again restored to 
favour, the apostle now applies to the receiving of the Gentiles, who 
had been “strangers to the covenant of promise, and aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel.” It is an accommodation of the words of 
the prophet, so as to express his own views on the present occasion. 
Hut at the same time it is still more; for the principle of God’s 
dealing,which is disclosed in the original passages and applied to 
Israel who was rejected and cast off but eventually restored, is the 
same which is involved in the reception to favour of the Gentiles 
who had been out-casts. 

In respect to the quotation, it accords exactly with the original 
Hebrew. The Sept., instead of the exeT x\r$i\<sovrcu of the apostle, 
has xXjjbjjfl’oi'ra/ xa/ avroi. 

(27) Thus much for the reception of the Gentiles. Next, as to 
the casting off of a great body of the Jews; a point the most diffi¬ 
cult of all, to he maintained in a satisfactory manner. In order 
however to settle the question on this point, the apostle appeals to 
the declarations of the Hebrew prophets themselves ’lltatag <$g . . . 
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’l (tcariX, Isaiah moreover says , in respect to Israel. As continuation , i. e. y 
it stands before an additional clause designed to illustrate and confirm 
the preceding declaration.—K gdtyi, exclaims, speaks aloud or openly. 

'Eav, although or if ; Hebrew here, DX '3^ although. — ‘n$ n appo; 
rr t g SaXattitig, i. e ., so great that it cannot be reckoned, exceedingly 
great. Ti xaraAei/x ( aa (rai^tfsra/, a remnant [only] shall he saved. 
Kara7.ufj,fj,a here, and the corresponding Ilcb. "'Xt? means a small 
number , a residue only. And correspondcntly with this the context 
obliges us to interpret the word, both here and in Is. x. 22 seq. from 
which it is quoted. This sense is the only one apposite to the apo¬ 
stle’s purpose; which is to show that the Hebrew prophets had fore¬ 
told the same thing which he affirms, viz., that only a remnant of 
Israel is to be saved. In the original Hebrew, the passage has 
probably the same sense as here, i. e., it relates to the times of the 
Messiah ; as may be seen by comparing Is. x. 20, 21. The meaning 
of vcr. 22 scemB to be, that only a small remnant of them [small 
compared with those who had perished] will return to the Lord, so 
as to be received by him. 

(28) A 6yov . . . yrjg, quoted verbatim from the Sept., Is. x. 22, 23, 
with the exception that ydg is added by the apostle, to show that he 
continues quoting for the sake of confirmation. For x oifou K ugiog, 
the Sept, has Kug/og notfau ; and for ini rfig yy j$, the Sept, has ev rfi 
oUou/x'tvr, oXr). The original Hebrew runs somewhat differently: de¬ 
struction is decreed , it shall overflow in justice ; yea , destruction is 
verily determined on ; the Lord Jehovah will execute it in the midst 
of all the land. The Sept, and the apostle both represent the gene¬ 
ral sense of the Hebrew, but do not follow the words. Aoyov awreXuv 
means accomplishing his word , i. c ., his promise or threat of excision. 
Ka/ ffuvTspvw, deciding , bringing to an end y executing , viz., his Ao you, as 
before.—’Ey djxa/offvvij, carrying all this into execution so as to satisfy 
the demands of justice. 

"Or; Xoyov cwnr^filvov <roir]6zi, for [Jehovah] will execute his word 
decreed , i. e. y his threatening determined on, or decisively made, 
decisively pronounced.—’Ex/ r?j{ yrjg, on the land of Israel. 

The object of the whole is only to show, that God of old threaten¬ 
ed to destroy great multitudes of the Jews for contumacy ; and that 
it is no strange thing now to say, that great numbers of them will 

(29) Kod . . . 'llcaiac, yea y [it happens] as Isaiah had before said: 
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xat afflrmantis , into , immo ; for here it is equivalent to xai y'mrai. 
The object of this quotation is the same as that of the preceding one, 
viz., to hIiow that it is no new or strange thing, that a part, yea a 
large portion of Israel should be rejected or cut off on account of 
their apostasy or unbelief. Consequently xai was followed, in the 
mind of the writer (and of course it should be in the mind of the 
reader), by yivfrat or sy'msro, it happens or has happened. —ngoe/oTjxi here 
does not mean predicted (as it does in some cases), but had before 
said. The apostle had just cited one passage from Isaiah, viz., x. 22, 
23, and here he adds : 6 To the same purpose had Isaiah spoken in 
a preceding part of hie prophecy/ viz., in i. 9, xai xaOdj; rr^ou^y.ev 
'llffatag. 

Ku£/o£ 2 afiaoiO, the Lord of Hosts. The Hebrew name is 

often added to the title ■"'j'T or ('jy£), and designates the 

Supreme 1 Icing as Lord of the hosts of heaven, i . e., of the angels, &c., 
in heaven. There docs not appear to be any good reason for the 
opinion of Von Colin, which Tholuck adopts, that this title was first 
given to Jehovah because he was the mighty defender pl33) of Israel; 
and afterwards because he was considered as the T^ord of the sta?'s; 
which are called the host of heaven. The Jjord of the heavenly 
hosts , i. e ., the angels, ntoy njn^ [ 3 more simple : and so Gcsenius 
explains it in his lexicon ; coinp. Ps. Ixviii. 17, where the “chariots 
of God arc said to be twenty thousand, even thousands of angels,” 
and u the Lord to be among them also Dcut. xxxiii. 2, where he 
is said to come with myriads of his holy ones (BHp ni33"ip) ; comp. 
2 K. vi. 16, 17. Dan. vii. 10, “thousand of thousands ministered unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him.” I add 
only that the appellation docs not occur in the Pentateuch, 

nor in the book of Judges, and that it is most frequent in Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Zcchariah, and Malaehi. The apostle appears to have re¬ 
tained the Hebrew word untranslated, because it is so retained in 
the Septuagint version of Is. i. 9, which lie here quotes. 

2 -tt here corresponds to the Hebrew TIC', the literal meaning 
of which is not seed, but remnant , i. e that which is left or saved 
after a general overthrow or destruction. In Dcut. iii. 3 and Is. i. 
9, the Septuagint has tfxe&aa for 2oreg ( aa often means posteri, 

posterity , those tv ho come after one . Put I apprehend the ground of 
the usage in this case by the Seventy, is, that (J-U/mol (what is soicn, 
seed) denotes what remains of grain, alter the consumption for the 
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year, until seed-time comes, which is then sown ; so that, considered 
in this light, mgpa is equivalent to residuum , which is the sense of 
it here. 


'fig 1'o/Aogoa av M{Loiu>6iyiLev, instead of To/tiobgq av w/ao/w0»j/a3 v, i.e., ro/Mo^qlll 
the Dative after «/ao/w%x£v. The Greeks could employ either construc¬ 
tion; at least the Seventy have done so; see in Hos. iv. 0. Ezek. xxxii. 
2 , in which latter case both constructions are employed in the same 
sentence; X s o v r / iflvojv flu, xat ug d g cc x co v 6 ev rfj SaXatftfTj. 

The Hebrew is ? ■"£?* To be like Gomorrha , is to be utterly 
destroyed as this city was. The sentiment therefore is : ‘ Isaiah 
said concerning the Jews, that only a small remnant should be 
rescued from utter destruction.’ 


It is true, that in Is. i. 9 the passage does not respect the spiritual 
but the temporal punishment of the Jews. But the ground of the 
apostle’s reasoning here is analogy. His object is, as it all along 
through the chapter has been, to illustrate a principle of action. 
What God did at one time and in one respect, he may do at an¬ 
other time and in a different respect, provided the miNCiPLE con- 
ccrncd shall be the same. And surely it is no more against his 
benevolence or his justice, to punish spiritually for transgressions of 
a spiritual nature, i. e ., for continued impenitence and unbelief, tban 
it is to punish temporally for sins against himself. His promises to 
Abraham and his seed, i. e. y his literal descendants, are only and 
always conditional , either as to temporal or spiritual blessings. Of 
course the same principle of action applies to both, when God 
punishes. It is on this ground, then, that the apostle adduces in¬ 
stances of threatening temporal evil, in order to illustrate and confirm 
spiritual threats. 

Overlooking this obvious principle of analogical reasoning, many 
commentators on Rom. ix. have very strenuously maintained, that 
all which is there said pertains only to the present world and to 
things of a merely temporal nature, or at most, only to the external 
privileges of religion; and all this, because the instances here pro¬ 
duced are mostly of such a kind. But let any one look back first 
on chap. viii. 28—39, which most plainly gives rise to the whole 
discussion in chap. ix.; then contemplate the resumption of this 
theme in chap. ix. 6; and above all, let him view the summing up 
of the main object in chap. ix. 18—23, and then glance forward to 
verses 30—33 ; and it docs seem to me, unless he has made up his 
mind to an a prion way before he comes to the study of the text, 
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that lie cannot entertain any doubt what the object of’the writer is. 
That extravagant positions have been advanced, on the ground of 
Korn. ix., which arc revolting to piety and to right views of God 
and of human liberty, I should be among the last to deny. How 
easy it is for ardent polemics, when engaged in controversy and 
hardly pushed by subtle and able antagonists, to venture on extra¬ 
vagant positions—positions which depend on an exegesis ad literam 
and not upon one ad sensum —need not be shown, when the melan¬ 
choly examples of such facts stand out so boldly in relief. But why 
all this should be charged to Paul, and why those who differ in sen¬ 
timent from speculative critics offthis class, should go so far over in 
the opposite direction as to lose all sight of the apostle’s object and 
aim, and make him discuss things of a merely temporal nature, when 
he begins, continues, and ends with a spiritual theme ;—why all this 
is so frequently done, should be well looked to by those who arc 
engaged in doing it. They may be very sincere in their opinions; 
and this I would by no means call in question. But a man may be 
sincerely wrong , as well as sincerely right; and when he is so 
through prejudice, through the heat of dispute, through reliance on 
mere human authority, through want of diligence and candour in 
studying the word of God, and judging with respect to its meaning; 
then it is but just, that his divine Lord and Master should consider 
him as accountable for his wrong judgment, and for the mischief 
which he docs to others by it. If I am myself in the very predica¬ 
ment which I am here describing, may God in mercy open my eyes 
to see the truth as it in reality is, that I may not wander and perish 
myself, nor be the occasion that others should do the same ! 

Rcichc, in answering the question, whether the apostle has taught 
in this chapter what we arc to receive as a rule of faith ? comes to 
the conclusion that Paul has contradicted what he has elsewhere 
maintained, in regard to human liberty and accountability ; and, 
consequently, that we arc to consider him as here employing a kind 
of argummtnm ad hominem merely, or as assailing his opposers 
vaarntutg, i. r., intending to hit them where he can, if lie can but hit 
and disable them. What kind of reverence we can cherish for Paul, 
when we have come to a conclusion like this, it is not difficult to 


imagine. 
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Having thus completed the illustration and confirmation of bis views respecting the sovereign 
dispensations of God, as to his mercy and his justice, the apostle now repeats in substance a 
leading sentiment of his epistle, viz., that justification being wholly gratuitous, and by faith in 
Christ, it is extouded to all who receive it as such, and so brings the Gentiles within its reach: 
while the Jews, rejecting this method of salvatiou, have failed to obtain justification; for they 
have stumbled ut the doctrine of the cross, and been unable to find acceptance with God on the 
ground of merit or by deeds of law. A6 no doctrine of the gospel was more repulsive to the 
Jews, than the truth that preference would be given to believing Gentiles over them, or at least 
a full admission to the same privileges in all respects; so Paul takes occasion frequently and 
solemnly to impress this important principle upon them. 

(30) T/ ovv egov/tiev; a preface or transition to a summary of what 
he had been inculcating in the preceding context. It is as much as 
to say: ‘How then may all that has been said on the point under 
consideration be summed up? What in brief is the whole matter? 
The answer follows : 

"On ... ex KiGTiug, that the Gentiles who did not seek after justi¬ 
fication) have obtained justification , and that justification which is by 
faith . That is, one principal thing which I have maintained (when 
I have averred that the Gentiles have become the children of Abra¬ 
ham by faith, and are received in the place of the unbelieving Jews), 
is that those who did not seek after justification , i . e. y who were once 
estranged from God and his law, were enemies to all which is good, 
and utterly regardless of spiritual blessings—these have now obtained 
justification by faith, i. e. y they are admitted by the mercy of God, 
without any merit on their part, to participate in the blessings of the 
gospel, even in the‘justification which Christ has procured. ArJjxu 
is frequently used, even in the classic authors, in a sense like reh ; 
and so in Hebrew for Reiche supposes that on is here de¬ 

signated to continue the question ; u e. y [ Shall we say ] that y &c. ? 
But the biarl of verse 32 argues against this interpretation. 

(31) . . . . ojx e pdaae, but Israel , icho sought for a law of 
justification , have not attained to a laio of justification. That is, Is¬ 
rael, who, confiding in their own merit and good works, betook tliem- 
eelves for justification to their supposed complete obedience to the 
divine law, or betook themselves to the law as a means of justifica¬ 
tion, have not found or attained to such a law as would justify them. 

In other words : ‘The Jews, who trusted in their obedience and merit 

2 F 
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aa the ground of their acceptance with God, have failed in obtaining 
acceptance or justification in this way/ The reason or ground of this 
is fully stated in Rom. i—iii. The law demands perfect obedience 
to all its precepts, which no one ever did or ever will exhibit; and, 
consequently, no one can obtain acceptance on the ground of legal 
obedience, or by works of law. The apostle proceeds briefly to state 
the ground of what he had just asserted. 

(32) Atari; or/ ... . vg/mcu’ Why? because [they sought] not by 
faith, but by works of law; i. e., Israel did not seek for justification 
in a gratuitous way, but by legal, i. e. % meritorious obedience. That 
ix rriari'ji;, by faith , necessarily involved, in the mind of the writer, 
the idea of gratuitous justification, is certain from Worn. iv. 4, 5, and 
especially iv. Id. From a comparison of iii. 20—2<S, it is equally 
clear, that 'ieyuv means meritorinus obedience, i. e. y a complete 
obedience to every precept of the law, in such a way that the reward 
consequent on perfect obedience can be claimed. Such a reward, 
the apostle maintains, it is now impossible for any one of the human 
race to obtain, “ because all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” Now as the Jews were self-righteous and proud, they of 
course lacked that humility and sense of ill-desert which the gospel 
demands, and without which its salvation is not to be had. This 
pride and self-righteousness led them to reject the Saviour of lost 
sinners, and to refuse all trust or confidence in him. Here it was 
that they stumbled and tell, yea even to their own perdition ; as the 
apostle goes on to say : 

ydo . . . ytygorrai, for they stumbled on the stone of 
stumbling , as it is written. rdg here is causal, i. e., standing before 
a clause which assigns the cause or reason why Israel had not ob¬ 
tained 6ixaiocuvr,v. Yet A., H., IX, 10., F., G. ; Syr. nti\, Copt., 
Ann., Vulg., Ital.; Cyr., Clirys., Kuf., Aug., Ambrosiast., Pel., omit 
the yug ; and it is probably spurious. The connection is more faeile 
without it. But supposing it to be genuine, we may thus explain the 
text; to the question, bturi; why? viz., Why did not Israel obtain 
justification? the apostle answers, (l) i Because they sought it by 
legal obedience and not. by faith/ (2) As subordinate to this he 
says: * They did not exercise faith, because they were offended with 
the Messiah as he appenred among them ; they were stumbled at bis 
character and claims/ 

(33) ’ifW . . . xarruffygaOritfirttt, behold 1 lay in Zion a stone oj 
stumbling and a rock of offence; but every one who bcheveth on him 
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shall not he ashamed. A peculiar quotation, made up of Is. xxviii. 
16, and viii. 14. The former passage runs thus: u Behold, I have 
laid in Zion a stone, a corner stone, tried, precious, a firm founda¬ 
tion ; he who confides in it shall not be afraid.”—The latter passage 
thus : u And he shall be for a refuge, and for a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence, to both houses of Israel.” It appears, then, 
that the stone of stumbling and rock of offence , in Rom. ix. 33, 
comes from Is. viii. 14, while the rest of the verse is taken from 
Is. xxviii. 16 

It is a very common practice among the Jewish Rabbins, in citing 
the Scriptures, to mix passages together that are of the same tenor; 
and I may add, this is done by writers every day, without any con¬ 
sciousness of doing violence to the Scriptures, or of using an improper 
liberty; see Surenhusius’ KaraXkayric, Par. V. p. 43. But 

however this may be, the fact that the apostle has done so, seems to 
be plain. The reader will observe, that in Is. xxviii. 16 the predi¬ 
cates of the stone that was laid in Zion are, that it is tried, precious , 
a firm foundation ; but one of the predicates in Is. viii. 14 is, that it 
is a stone of stumbling, or a rock of offence. This is just what would 
coincide with the design of the apostle in the passage before us. lie 
is describing the unbelief of' the Jews, their rejection of the Messiah. 
Of course the stone of stumbling is best adapted to the description of 
their case. 

It would seem to be clear, from the manner in which Paul cites 
both of these passages, that he applied them both to the Messiah; or 
at least that they were, in his view, capable of 3iich an application 
in the way of ^analogy. Tholuck and many others understand them 
in the former way. The ChnldeeTargum, on Is. xxviii. 16, translates 
thus: “ See, I place in Zion a King, a mighty and a powerful King;” 
meaning the Messiah. Also the Babylonish Talmud (Tract. Sanhe¬ 
drin. fob 38. 1), the book of Zohar, and Jarchi. Kimchi also speaks 
of such an interpretation being given. In the New Testament, if 
the reader will compare Matt. xxi. 42, 44. Luke xx. 17, 18, and 
1 Pet. ii. J—7, he will find that Ps. cxviii. 22 (“ the stone which 
the builders refused is become the headstone of the corner”), and Is. 
viii. 14 are joined together, on account of their resemblance and their 
reference to the same object. Peter has not only joined these two 
passages, but added a third, viz., Is. xxviii. 16, and referred them all 
to the Messiah. This casts light, therefore, on the intermingling of 
texts by Paul, in the passage under consideration. 
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In regard to the text in Is. viii. 14, it seems evident from Luke ii. 
34, that the pious part of the Jews, to say the least, were accustomed 
to give it a Messianic interpretation; for thus docs the aged Simeon, 
when he takes the child Jesus in his arms, and says: “ This child is 
set fnr the fall and rise of many in Israel, a sign that shall be spoken 
against.” So the Gemara (Tract. Sanhedrin) also interprets Is. viii. 
14, of the Messiah. That the Messiah would be rejected by the 
Jews, is plainly enough predicated (as their own ancient llabbies 
acknowledge), in Ps. xxii. Is. liii. Zech. xi. xii., &c. So the Bere- 
shith Rabba (a mystical commentary on Genesis, written about 
A.D. 300, by Rabbi Bar Nachmani), says: “ One will sing no song, 
until the Messiah shall be treated with scorn; as it is written” [in 
Psb lxxxix. 52]. 

The objection against the Messianic interpretation of Is. viii. 14. 
xxviih 16, viz., that ‘ circumstances then present are referred to, the 
threatening of present punishment uttered, and excitement to present 
hopes and confidence then proffered/ cannot weigh much against 
such an interpretation. The prospect of the f uture was then held 
out by the prophet to the wicked as a matter of dread; to the pious, 
as a matter of hope and joy . Let us see, now, how this matter stood. 
The Jews looked forward to a great deliverer, to a period of great 
prosperity and glory in the days of their Messiah. What says the 
prophet ? He says : ( The days of the Messiah himself shall bring 
no liberation of the wicked from evil; they shall be consolatory only 
to the good; for even the Messiah himself will be only a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to the wicked/ This is both pre¬ 
diction and preaching . It threatens and consoles, while it discloses 
what is yet future. 

Who can venture to say, now, that the prophet could not, or did not, 
entertain such views as these, and speak in such amanner? After the 
interpretation of Christ himself and of his apostles, in such a way as to 
support this view, we may venture to embrace it without any hazard. 

Oy xarans'xyvGrjGt'rat, in the Hebrew Paul seems to ha\e 

lead (and so the Seventy also), B*?' ^ or Eta* vb- The present 
Hebrew text, Ehnj means literally he shall not make haste; but 
a secondary and derived sense of the same verb, is to be afraid , to be 
agitated with fear so as to betake one's self to flight. In this latter 
sense, it comes in substance to the same meaning which xar«/o^ut^. 
tfera/expresses, viz., that of disappointed expectation andhopc, failure 
of obtaining security and happiness. “Kon refert verbum } sed res” 
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TTaving thus bIiowti that the casting off of Israel cannot be alleged as a wrong on the part of 
their Sovereign Lord and ltuler, and that the Scriptures contain many examples of the like 
dealing with individuals, as well os predictions respecting the rejection of the Jews ; having also 
declared very explicitly that this rejection is because of their unbelief in respect to the Messiah, 
and their confidence in their own merits ; the apostle now proceeds again to testify (os he has 
done in chap. ix. 1—5) his strong uffcction for liis kinsmen after the flesh, and his ardent desires 
and prayers for their salvation. Nothing can be more appropriate than the expression of so 
much kind and deeply interested feeling, on his part, for the Jews, whom he is obliged to de¬ 
nounce and threaten because of their character and conduct. It serves to show, that he does 
not do this in the spirit of revenge, or because he loves denunciation ; but that he does it with a 
sorrowful heart ahd eyes full of tears, that his bowels yearn over them, and that he retains for 
them all the affection which he once had when actiDg with them, yea, even more, and that too 
of a higher and better nature. 

He had just said, that Israel was vofiov ov*. €<p9a<re. Here he resumes 

the theme, and explains himself more at large. He states the reAson why they did not attain 
justification, verses 2, :j, and goes on to show, that Moses himself confirms the same ideas which 
ho had disclosed to them relative to faith and works, verses 4 — 8. The seutiment that belief in 
Christ is necessary for all, both Jew and Greek, is still further confirmed by verses 9—12. 

The apostle next presents the Jew as objecting thus: ‘If we allow what you say as to the neces¬ 
sity of fuilh or belief in Christ, yet how arc wc to be blamed for rejecting him, in case he has 
never been preached or declared to us?’ verses 13—15. 

To this the apostle answers, (1) That not nil who have heard the gospel, believe it; as Isaiah 
himself declares, verses 1C, 17. (2) But further; the objection cannot be truly made, that the 

Jews have not heard the gospel, at least enjoyed the opportunity of hearing it; for one may ap- 
ply to them, in this respect, the words of l*a. xix, 4; or the words of Moses, in Deut. xxxii. 2L; 
or of Isaiah, in lxv. 1,2; so that they are left without any just apology for their unbelief, verses 
18—21. 


(1) 'll /xe» suBoxhz rrjg xugS/ag, the benevolent or hind desire of 
my heart; L e. 7 his sincere and hearty wish (as we say) is, &c.— 
Eig ffojrrigicLv, for salvation , i, e. 7 for their salvation. Literally my 
prayer to God for them [is] unto or in respect to salvation . But tig 
is frequently used in the New Testament in the same sense as in 
Hebrew; e. y., Rom, xvi. 6, tig r\(j.ag 7 for us ; 1 Cor. via, G, tig abrov, 
for him , t. e. 7 for his honour and glory ; 2 Cor. viii. 6, tig vjaug, for 
your advantage; and so often. The phrase uxzg avruv [iariv] tig 
eurr^iav is altogether equivalent, then, to ha oaiOojoi or uneg rqg owrfjg/ag 
avruiv. The reading i/cre^ aur&v which is sanctioned by A., B., D., F., 
G., is now generally admitted in critical editions, instead of the Re- 
ceptus i meg rou ’i a^arjX, The sense is the same. The same MSS. 
omit n before rgog. 

k (2) Ma auroTg, for 1 hear them witness . Tag illustrantis 9 
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u e.y standing before a clause that suggests some consideration which 
lias a bearing on the preceding declaration. The apostle means to 
say, that he retains a strong affection for the Jews, and prays sin¬ 
cerely and ardently for their salvation ; and specially so, as they 
have much feeling and zeal in respect to the subject of religion. 
A uro7; is the Dative after fuegrugw ; for this verb commonly takes 
the Dative of the person or thing for whom or which testimony is 
given. 


'Or/ Qtov syouai, that they have a zeal Jo?' Hod; 0/o Z being the 

Genitive of the object to which r (ij/.ov stands related. So in John ii. 
1.7, 6 tou or/.ou auu, zeal for the honour of thine house; comp. Ts. 

Ixix. 10 (0), 10'? also Acts xxii. 3, and Joliu xvi. 2 ; cuinp. 
Gal. i. 14. Acts xxi. 20. The apostle means to say, that the Jews 
had much zeal for objects of a religious nature, for such objects as 
had a relation to God ; or in other words, that they possessed strong 
feelings and sympathies of a religious nature. And with this repre¬ 
sentation all aeeounts of them agree. IMiilo, Josephus, and the 
various writers of the New Testament, by the facts which they dis¬ 
close, most abundantly confirm the correctness of this declaration. 

7 A)X ou xclt i'T/'yvuxiiv, but not according to knowledge; i. e. y not an 
intelligent, discerning, enlightened zeal; not a zeal regulated by a 
proper understanding of what was really religious truth. They per¬ 
secuted Christians, for example, unto death, and yet thought them¬ 
selves to be doing service for God, Xuratiav John xvi. 2. There 
may be zeal without knowledge , which is superstitious, persecuting, 
hostile to the peace and happiness of llic community; and there may 
be knowledge without zeal y which is cold, sceptical, unfeeling, and 
which devils may possess as well as men. An actual union of both 
is accomplished only by sincere piety; and a high degree of this 
union, only by ardent piety. 

(3) 7 AyvobZvrsi yu% . . . dr/.ouoauvrjv t for being ignoi'ant of that justi¬ 
fication which is of God. ©«oD here is Gen. auctoris y i. e. y a Geni¬ 
tive designating the author of that which the preceding noun signifies, 


T w tou ©eoD btxamuvriv is that method of justification, viz., gratuitous 
or by faith, which God 1ms established, appointed, or revealed in the 
gospel. It stands opposed, here, to rfa Ibiav dixaioaijvr}v y i. e. y justifica¬ 
tion on the ground of merit or by the works of law. Tag causal y i. e. y 
standing before a clause which gives the reason or ground of the as¬ 
sertion contained in d>X ou xar scriy\um 9 and consequently yclg may bo 
rendered for , 
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The apostle does not mean by dyvoojv-i$, to imply that the Jews 
had enjoyed no opportunity to beeoine acquainted with the ftota/ooftvrii 
©£oD; for this would contradict what he says in the sequel, verse 18, 
seq. He means only to say, that whatever their opportunities of 
knowledge had been, they were in fact still ignorant, and criminally 
ignorant, of the gospel method of justification. 

Kai rr,v i ft lav . . . crr\cai t and seeking to establish their own jus- 
tijication. y.rr\3cu means here to render valid , to make good ones 
claims. The Jews sought for and expected justification by their own 
merit, i. e by obedience to their laws, specially the ceremonial ones. 
IIow defective their views were, on the subject of what is required 
by the law of God, particularly in a spiritual respect, is manifest from 
the whole of the New Testament, but specially so from the declara¬ 
tions of the Saviour in his Sermon on the Mount , Matt. v. seq. 
That justification in the way of merit is impossible, the apostle had 
before shown in chaps, ii. iii. 

()£>x uxsrdyrioav, they have not submitted themselves; in which ren 
during we give to tlie second Aor. of the Pass, voice, the reflexive 
sense of the Middle voice. So the Aorists of the Passive are fre¬ 


quently used ; see Buttm. Gr. Gramm. § 123. 2; N. Test. Gramm. § 
61. 4. But if we render oux 'o-zraywav passively, they have not been 
subjected , the sense will be substantially the same. 

Sentiment of the verse : 6 Having no correct views of justification 
by grace, and being earnestly desirous of justification on the ground 
of their own merit, they reject the justification which God has prof¬ 
fered to them in the gospel.’ 

(4) TsXos y vfl'aou Xp/orro£, for Christ is the end of the law; i. e. y 
believing in Christ, receiving him by faith and thus attaining to 
ftix.amvv7} 0eoD, accomplishes the end or object of what the law would 
accomplish, viz., which perfect obedience to the law would accom¬ 
plish. In this simple way, and consonant with the context, I would 
interpret this long agitated and much controverted text. That re/.of 
has often the same meaning or substantially the same which is here 
given to it, may be abundantly shown. It is frequently used to de¬ 
note exit us rei y the event , end, idtimate object or design of a thing; 
e. g. y Matt. xxvi. 58, ifttft re reXos, to see the event, final end y Rom. vi. 
21, ro reXo;, the end or final event of those things, is death ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 15, av ro reXftf, whose end y final state or co)idition, i. e. y reward, 
shall be according to their works ; Phil. iii. 19, c5v rA reXe;, whose end 
or final state , shall be destruction ; 1 Tim. i. 5, rA & WXo; r >]; rragay. 
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yeXiag, now the ultimate end , object , design, of the commandment , 
&C.; Hcb. vi. 8, $<; rb rs7.o; si; xuZatv, whose end , or final reward is 
burning . See also James v. 11. 1 Pet. i. 5, rb tsao;, the end or event 
of your faith, is the salvation of your souls; iv. 17. So in other 
Greek writings; e.g., rb tsXo; roZ rrgay/xaro; si; y.axiav dyu, Test. XII. 
Patriarch, p. 689; rb rovrov reXo; ev 0sw rjv, the end or event of th is 
matter was with the Divinity , Demosth. 292. 22. So in the phrases, 
rsXo ; \a,fA(3avsiv, ‘TraocpyjcOat tig r's}.og, ex roZ r'O.o’j; yv'MPidO'svra, x. r. X. 

From all this there remains no good reason to doubt, that riXcg 
may mean here exitus , the end , final object , the result; i. e., the end 
which the law was intended to accomplish or bring about, has been 
brought about or accomplished by Christ. Now the end of the law , 
was the justification of men, i . e., their advancement to happiness and 
glory in a future world. So the apostle himself states in the sequel: 
“ The man that docth these things shall live by them.” Put inas¬ 
much as “all men have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” 
so u no flesh can be justified by the deeds of the law ;” in other words, 
legal justification on the ground of merit is now impossible. But 
what the law cannot accomplish, Christ docs accomplish ; for through 
him the justification of sinners is brought about, which would other¬ 
wise be impossible. Christ then is the end of the law, i. e>, he accom¬ 
plishes or brings about that which the law was designed to accom¬ 
plish—the acceptance of men with God, and their admission to the 
happiness of the future world. 

That vcr. 4 is only cpcxcgetical of the last clause of the preceding 
verse, seems to me quite plain ; and the yug intimates this. Christ 
then is asserted, in vcr. 4, to be the end of the law, i. e., to answer 
the same end which the law perfectly obeyed would answer, as to 
justification. 

But reXog has been very differently construed ; viz., (a) As mean¬ 
ing end in the sense of ending or completion . In this case U,u,ng 
is interpreted as meaning the ceremonial law; so that the sentiment 
is: 1 Christ has, by his coming, made an end of the ceremonial law.’ 
But it is a sufficient objection to this interpretation, that it is wholly 
irrelevant to the subject now under discussion; which is, whether 
justification is by merit , as the Jews believed, or by grace . This 
interpretation, however, has hcen defended by Augustine, Gregory 
Thaumat., Schlichting, Lc Clcrc, Limborch, and some others. 

(5) Christ is the reXeiutmg or crAjjtw.arx of the Jew ish law, i. e., Christ 
perfectly fulfilled or obeyed it. But this explanation, although 
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defended by Origen,Pelagius, Ambrose, Melancthon, Vatablus, Cal¬ 
vin, &c., fails in being able to make out a usus loquendi in favour of 
such a sense of the word ts\o$. And moreover; what is it to the 
purpose of the apostle % To say that Christ obeyed the whole law, 
ritual, or moral, or both, is saying what indeed is true ; but then it 
has no direct or visible bearing upon the subject immediately before 
the mind of the writer. There are two supposable ways of justifi¬ 
cation, one wrong way and one right one ; this it is his object to 
show. Now the Jews, having chosen the wrong one, viz. their own 
w'orks of law, L e, y their own merits, have of course missed the right 
one, viz. that by faith in Christ. 

(c) Chrysostom, Theodoret, Bcza, Bucer, S. Schmidt, Bengel, 
Turretin, Hcuinann, Tholuck, &c.; understand reAoc in the sense of 
end y design, final object . Tholuck explains it thus: viz., that the 
law teaches us our sinfulness and our need of a Saviour, and this was 
what it was designed to accomplish; and thus it leads us in the end 
to Christ, or to Christ as its final end . He finds an exact parallel in 
Gal. iii. 24 : <c the law is our <raibaywy6s to bring ue to Christ.’’ But 
why we should give the passage this turn here, I cannot see ; for 
the writer has expressly told us in what respect he means that Christ 
was the end of the law , viz. tig dixaiocvr/jv. And in accordance with 
this, Flatt has expounded the passage thus: Christ is the rs\og 
vo/jlov in respect to dr/.aioffvv7} ; i. e. y he has brought it about, that we 
should not be judged after the strictness of the law. He has re¬ 
moved the sentence of condemnation from all those who receive the 
gospel.’—Well and truly. 

E ig .... mcTtvovn, in respect to the justification of every believer . 
This designates, as I have before observed, the very respect in which 
Christ was reXog vo/j,ov. Pie is so to every believer; but not so to 
others, i. e. y not so while they remain unbelievers, although he is 
proffered to them as mighty and willing to save all who will come 
unto God through him. navW x. r. A. in the Dative, as the person 
for whom. 

(5) Mawirijjf yu% x. r. A. Here is ydg illustrantis again ; for the 
w hole of the quotations which follow, are plainly designed to illus¬ 
trate the two different methods of justification which the apostle 
had just brought into view.— rgdtpet, dcscribeth , delineateth ; often 
used in such a sense.—-T?b bocaiocuvriv r^v ix roD v6/iou y legal justifi 
cation, i . e. y meritorious justification, one which a man may claim 
as the proper reward of his own good deeds or obedience. Tho 
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apostle makes this appeal to Moses, both to confirm and illustrate his 
own declarations and to show also that he is inculcating no new 
doctrine. 

"Or/ . . . . h avroTg, that the man ivho doeth these things, shall 
live by them. ‘Or/ is prefixed here to a quotation, as usual, and has 
the sense of our viz., namely , or as follows. The Greek word itself, 
seems in reality to be the neuter o t’oartg, & n=o r/, i, e., this thing , 
videlicet . 


no/foa; aura , viz., the thing spoken of in the preceding context. 
The quotation is from Lev. xviii. 5, which has a reference to pre¬ 
ceding ordinances and statutes recorded in Leviticus. TLo/su is very 
frequently employed in the sense of performing , obeying a statute, 
ordinance, &e., or in obeying the will of another.— Zr^irai h airo?:, 
he shall be rendered happy by them, i. e ., by obedience to such sta¬ 
tutes, &c\ Obedience, i. e ., entire obedience, shall render him happy, 
shall entitle him to the rewards that are proffered to the obedient. 
That the Jews understood something more than happiness in the 
present life , by the (Jfatrat) in Lev. xviii. 5, seems probable from 
the version of Onkelos : u He shall live in eternal life by them.'’ 
So the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan : u He shall live in eternal life, 


and have a part with the righteous.” 

(6) ‘ii «s . . . . /Jyn, but justification by faith speaketh thus. As 
but , here in distinction from or in opposition to the preceding decla¬ 
ration. Atxaioo{jvr,v is here personified. The sense is the same as to 
say : ‘One who preaches justification by faith, might say, &c.’ 

Mj) . . . . aw, say not in thine heart , i. e., within thyself. To say 
within ones self, is to think, imagine, suppose. So the Greek $r t >u 
is sometimes used for internal sailing, i.e., thinking. ’E v rif xasdiuao-j. 

L L *' ^ a 4 » i y 

where 3 ? ( heart ) is used like (jouJ)for self; and so very 
often in the Hebrew language. 

Tig .... o\)ga\6v; who shall ascend to heaven f &c. The whole 
appeal and method of reasoning is in an analogical way. Moses, 
near the close of his life, in a general exhortation to obedience which 
he addressed to the Hebrew nation, assigns as one reason why they 
should obey, that the statutes of the Lord which he had given them 
were plain and intelligible; they “were not hidden from them, neither 
were they afar off,” Deut. xxx. 11. In order to enforce this last 
thought the more effectually, he dwells upon it and illustrates it in 
Beveral ways. “ The commandment,” says he, il is not in heaven, 
that thoushouldest say: Who shall go up for us to heaven and bring 
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it to us, that we may hear it and do it. Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say : Who shall go over the sea for us and bring 
it to us, that we may hear and do it ?” That is : f The law which 
you are required to obey, is plain and intelligible; it is accessible to 
all men, it is not difficult to be procured or understood. It needs no 
messenger to ascend the skies and bring it down from heaven; for it 
is already revealed. We need not send abroad for it, nor search af¬ 
ter it in distant and inaccessible lands that lie beyond the ocean/ In 
other words : ^ It is plain and easy of access/ Nay one may say: 

u The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” Deut. xxx. 14. That is : ‘ The command¬ 
ment is in language which thou dost speak, and is such as thou canst 
comprehend with thine understanding;’ which last circumstance is 
only repeating or amplifying, in another form, the idea that had 
preceded. 

The whole may be summed up in one word, omitting all figurative 
expression ; viz., the commandment is plain and accessible . You can 
have, therefore, no excuse for neglecting it. 

So in the case before us. Justification by faith in Christ is n 
plain and intelligible doctrine. It is not shut up in mysterious 
language, nor concealed from the eyes of all but the initiated , like 
the heathen mysteries. It is like what Moses says of the statutes 
which he gave to Israel, plain, intelligible, accessible. It is not in 
the books of countries which lie beyond the impassable ocean; not 
in the mysterious book of God in heaven, and yet undisclosed ; not 
in the world beneath, which no one can penetrate and return to dis¬ 
close its secrets. It is brought before the mind and heart of every 
man ; and thus he is without excuse for unbelief. 

Such is the general nature and object of these quotations, and 
such the method of reasoning in respect to them. It is apparent, 
therefore, that ne quid nimis is very applicable here, in regard to 
commentary on the words which arc employed. It is the general 
nature of the imagery, in the main, which is significant to the pur¬ 
pose of the writer. Paul means simply to affirm, that if Moses could 
truly soy that his law was intelligible and accessible, the doctrine of 
justification by faith in Christ is even still more so. 

Tour* tan .... xaraydyiiv, that is, to bring down Christ . The 
roor tan here designates the reference which the apostle designs to 
make of the sentiment just quoted, viz., that he means to apply it to 
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C hrist, and not to the law of Moses.— XpG-hv here means Christ in 
the sense of verse 4, where he is called rs).o; vo/mov . . t'tg drzcuoGvvr,v. 

(7) Tie . & fivo ffov, who shall go down into the abyss . In the 

Hebrew, Deut. xviii. 3, the phrase is Kin "Oyp not beyond 
the sea is it . The expression differs from that of Paul as to words 
but not as to the general sense. To go beyond the sea , which was 
considered as of boundless width (Job xi. 9) and impassable, is em¬ 
ployed by Moses as the image of what is difficult or impossible. In 
the same way Paul employs c/Jvggov. No one returns from the world 
beneath ^lKB? or Dinri• (for and E’lnri are occasionally synony¬ 
mous, being the antithesis of see Gen. xlix. 25. Ps. evii. 2d. 
Sirac. xvi. 18. xxiv. 5, and comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8. Amos ix. 2. Matt, 
xi. 23.) Here a/Suavov designates the of the Hebrews, considered 
as the abode of the dead ; as is evident from Xs/tfrov ex vexgZv uvayaysTv. 
The general idea conveyed by the expression is, < Say not that an 
insuperable difficulty is to be overcome, in order to be a believer; 
such a difficulty as would be in the way if one must ascend to heaven 
in order to bring Christ down, or descend into the world beneath 
in order to bring him up.’ 

The quotations before us are clear examples of the liberty which 
Paul takes, of accommodating the spirit of the Old Testament to 
the objects and truths of the gospel, without any slavish subjection 
to the mere form of words. 

(8) ’AXXa ri Xtye/; i. e. y what saith 7} ez rriGTtu; Sizcuoovvt}? Itsaith; 
*E yyve gov . . . gov, the word is nigh to thee , in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. 'PJj/xa here means criGnu;, i. e ., the gospel, as the sequel 
shows; comp. 1 Tim. iv. 6. In thy mouth , in thine own language, 
i. e. y a subject of conversation and teaching. In thy heart , i. e., a sub¬ 
ject of meditation and thought. Sentiment; c The doctrine which I 
inculcate, is so far from being an obscure and inaccessible and forbid¬ 
den mystery, that it is daily a subject of reflection and of conversa¬ 
tion.’ That the apostle means the doctrine of faith which he taught 
and preached, is clear from the following tout sgt/ . . . zr^voco^v. 

(9) ” On, because , i. e. y say not in thine heart, &c., because if &c.— 
*Eav 6fL(t\oyrjGr i g .... Tr ; <roDv, if thou shalt openly profess with thy 
mouthy that Jesus is Lord . The verb o/ioXeyew means literally eadein 
loqui , to speak what consents or agrees with something which others 
speak or maintain . But it is frequently used to denote speaking or 
professing openly , i. e. y proclaiming openly one’s belief in Christ, 
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which was speaking in accordance with what other Christians had 
avowed. *Ev r<p er opart, by word of mouth, in words, or by the use of 
language. Kustov I take to be the predicate of the sentence in thi# 
case, i. e ., a true believer is to confess that Jesus is Lord; comp. Acts 
ii. 36. v. 31. Phil. ii. 9, 10, where the order of the words is KOgtog 
’lrjtoug Xpigto; (the same as here), but where it is certain that Kvgfov 
must be a predicate, viz., that Jesus Christ is Lord . The position of 
K-jpov before 'lr\<soZv, is for the sake of emphasis. 

Ko/ Ktortutfris .... vexgtov, and shall believe in thy heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead ; i. e., shalt sincerely, ex animo, believe 
that God has raised him from the dead, and exalted him to the throne 
of universal dominion. It is not the simple fact of a resurrection of 
Jesus’ body from the tomb, which in the apostles view is the great 
and distinguishing feature of Christian belief; it is the exaltation, 
glory, and saving power that are consequent on the resurrection, 
which he evidently connects with this event. So in Phil. ii. 8—11. 
So in Acts ii. 24, 31—33, where the whole connection is very ex¬ 
plicit ; comp, also Ileb. ii. 9. 2 Cor. iv. 14. Acts xvii. 31. lioin. 
iv. 25. 1 Cor. xv. 17—20. 

2 uOrjffp, thou shall be saved ; i. e., a bold and open profession of the 
Christian faith, united with a sincere and hearty belief of it, will 
secure the salvation of him who makes such a profession; all which 
shows that the way of salvation is open and easy of access. 

The reader will observe, that the apostle has here followed the 
order of the quotations which he had made from the law of Moses 
(verse 8) in stating the conditions of salvation. Independently of 
this, we might naturally expect that belief of the heart would be 
first mentioned, and then confession of the mouth, i. e ., by words; for 
this is the order of nature. And so, in the explanation immediately 
subjoined, the apostle does in fact arrange his declarations ; viz. 

GO) TLaohta ydg .... afor with the heart there is belief 
unto justification, and with the mouth confessioyi is made unto salva¬ 
tion. ihGTivircu and o/MoXoyeTrou, if regarded as being in the Mid. 
voice, may be rendered in an active sense ; but both may be taken 
passively and rendered as above; or we may translate: Belief is 
exercised, confession is made, & c. Our English version takes the 
first verb actively, and the last passively; which does not seem to 
have been intended by the writer, r illusfnmlis, i. e before a 
clause which assigns a ground or reason for what had just been said. 
E/f dixatoavvriv and tig ourrieiav mean, so that justification is attained 
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and so that salvation is attained. E/g here, as often, stands before a 
noun designating the object or end to be obtained, and may be called 
sif telicum . 

The sentiment of the verse is the same as before; viz,, sincere 
belief in Christ, and open profession of him, are essential conditions 
of salvation, and such as, being complied with, will certainly secure 
it. The design of the apostle in repeating it, is merely to make an 
appeal, respecting this point, to the feelings and convictions of those 
whom he addressed. This is an important point, in the course of 
his argumentation. 

(11) This is still further confirmed by again bringing into view 

a text, to which he had before made an appeal in chap. ix. 33. not; 
o . . . xa TuusyjuvQr^iTcii) no one who believeth on him shall ever be 
disappointed; i. e ., salvation is certain to every true believer. n«; 
. . . ou I have put together, and rendered no one. If the ou in this 
case had been connected with era; bv position, and not with the verb, 
the meaning would then have been, as in English, not every one , i. t\, 
some but not all. See New Test. Gramm. § 116. 1. The form ot 
the Greek is Hebraistic. The Hebrew had no method of saying 
none , except by using ^3 ( every one) with a negative ^ (not). Ka- 
ratayfbvQTjaeTai, none shall be put to shame by a failure of his 

hopes, none shall be disappointed. 

(12) The word rar, which the above quotation from Is. xxviii. 16 
exhibits, gives occasion here for the apostle to bring into view a 
point which he had often insisted upon in the previous parts of his 
epistle, particularly in chaps, iii. iv., viz., that the salvation of the 
gospel is proffered to all men without distinction, and on the same 
terms. Ou ydg . . . "EX/./jvo;, for there is no difference between tlw 
Jew and the Greeks or there is no distinction of Jew and Greek , i. <\, 
no distinction as to the offers of salvation, and the terms on which it 
may be had. Te xai is used here, as often elsewhere, between two 
members coupled together closely bv the sentence, but diverse or 
antithetic in respect to meaning. I'd? ill ustrant is f y\z. y illustrating the 
rrd; of the preceding assertion. In fact, there is a singular succes¬ 
sion here of clauses, arising one out of another, to all of which ydg is 
prefixed. Tims in verse 10, xao&ia yag x. r. X., assigns a ground or 
confirmation of the preceding declaration ; verse 1 1, riXsi yd» x. r. x., 
assigns si ground of confirmation, in respect to what hud been ad¬ 
vanced in verse 10, i. c ., it appeals to the Scriptures in confirmation 
of it; verse 12, ou yd% x. r. a., is again a confirmation of the dcelara- 
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tion nrag . .. ov l t 7rans-/uvQy\ciTat f and this last declaration is, in its turn, 
confirmed by two succeeding ones, viz., o yuo avrog x. r. A., and nuf yag 
og x. ^the first of which contains a declaration of the apostle, and 
the second an appeal to the Scriptures confirming this declaration : so 
that here are no less than five clauses in immediate succession, all of 
which have a yag prefixed, and in the same sense throughout, i. e ., 
each ydg stands in a clause which serves to confirm or illustrate the 
preceding assertion. This is altogether characteristic of the manner 
of Paul; who in the course of making a single declaration, often 
throws out words which suggest whole trains of thought that are but 
indirectly connected with the main object of the declaration, but 
which the apostle stops in order to express ; and in expressing them, 
lie is often led again to other thoughts connected with these subor¬ 
dinate ones; and these other thoughts again lead to a third series (if 
they may be so named) ; and after expressing all these, the writer 
returns again, and resumes his main subject; compare for example 
Horn. i. 1—-7, where vers. 1 and 7 belong together; Rom. v. 12—18, 
where ver. 18 is a resumption of the subject in ver. 12, and a comple¬ 
tion of the comparison there begun. So in Eph. iii. 1—iv. 1. where 
iii. 1 is immediately connected with iv. 1, while there is a parenthesis 
(so to speak) of twenty verse9 between. It is this manner of unfold¬ 
ing his thoughts, which gives birth to so many instances of yd^ 
whose proper use is, to stand before a clause that is added in order 
to assign a reason of what precedes, or to exhibit an illustration or 
confirmation of it. Now inasmuch as the apostle Paul often writes 
in the way above described, where one thought grows out of another 
in succession (as in the case above); so it is not strange that we have 
a ydg that corresponds with declarations of this nature, and therefore 
often repeated ; a circumstance, I may add, which seems not to have 
been duly noticed by the great body of commentators. 

'() ydg . . . . trdvruvy for there is the same Lord of all; L e ., the 
Jews and Gentiles have one common Lord and Master; comp. Rom. 
iii. 29, 30. iv. lfi, 17.— TlXouruiv .... avriv, abounding [in goodness] 
toward all who call upon him . riX&uraiv means being rich , having 
abundance , viz., of wealth. But here the connection shows, of course, 
tliat the apostle means rich in spiritual blessings, abounding in spi¬ 
ritual favours towards men .—' R^rtxa/.ou/Livot; s-t aurov, like the Ileb. 

frTljJ, means making supplication to him , performing acts of 
devotion to him . ndvrug here again shows, that the goodness of God 
is not limited to the Jewish nation, but equally proffered to all. 
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(13) This is confirmed again by another quotation which exhibits 
the same <ra;. Ua; ya% . . . for every one who calls cm the 

name of the Lord , shall be saved. Here we have the full Hebrew 
form, viz., "Vi’ DBO top? T&gfa every true worshipper of God; 
mo/jlg c being pleonastic, as in u the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee,” “ the name of the Lord is a strong tower,” &c. 

In regard to the quotations in vers. 11 and 13, from Is. xxviii. 16 
and Joel iii. 5 (ii. 32), it has been frequently remarked, that the 
original Hebrew in neither place exhibits Christ a3 the object of sup¬ 
plication and the author of salvation. In a certain sense this is true ; 
i . e.j it is true, that the sacred writers of the Old Testament, in these 
passages, seem to have had principally in view the confidence which 
is placed in God in a season of danger and distress, and the promise 
that such confidence should not be in vain. But here again, as in a 
multitude of other eases of the like nature, it is the principle of action 
which is the main question, and not the sptcial relation of it in ancient 
times. Is the priiiciple the same under the Christian dispensation 
as it was under the Jewish one, viz., that those who are exposed to 
danger and distress, and who put their trust in God, shall obtain 
deliverance? Is this true in a spiritual, as well as in a temporal 
respect? Or rather, is there not a T>.7j2w<r/; to this promise under 
the gospel? This will not be denied. Paul did not expect his read¬ 
ers to deny it; and consequently he has made appeals in vers. 11, 13, 
which apply specially to Christ; although the passages, in their origi¬ 
nal connection, do not seem to have had such a special reference. 
But in doing this (verses 13—15 show clearly that he has done it), 
lie lias authorized us to apply to Christ the same divine worship and 
honour, which the saints of ancient days applied to Jehovah. Other¬ 
wise how could he make such an application of the words before us ? 
He must have known that his readers would of course see, that he 
applied the very same things to Christ, which the writers of the Old 
Testament referred to Jehovah; and consequently, that he considered 
him as entitled to the same honours and confidence. I see not any 
way in wdiich wc can make less out of the passage than this, viz., 
that all who believe in Christ shall be saved, and all who pray to him 
shall be saved. Of course, sincere belief and supplication are here 
intended. 

(14) The apostle here anticipates an objection which he expected 
the Jew would make to his argument, which unjes the neccssitv of 
calling on Christ in order to be saved: ‘ How shall one call on him, 
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unless he is first a believer in him, i. e., first persuaded that he is the 
proper object of religious invocation! And how shall he believe 
this, provided no declaration of it has been made to him! And how 
can such a declaration be made, unless by a messenger or preacher 
duly commissioned*? For the Scripture itself bestows its encomium 
on such messengers, and thus impliedly recognises the importance of 
them.’ To all this the apostle gives an answer in the sequel, vers. 
16 seq. 

It seems to me almost a matter of indifference, whether (with Gro- 
tius) wc suppose the apostle to introduce an objector as speaking 
here in the person of an unbelieving Jew, or whether (with Tho- 
luck and most commentators) we suppose the apostle himself to utter 
the words in question. If wc attribute them to the apostle, we must 
suppose him to be uttering what an objector would naturally say; 
and this is the substantial part of the whole matter. It can be of no 
consequence by whom it is uttered. 

Nor is it necessary to suppose, that all which comes from an ob¬ 
jector is false. The speciousness of an objection consists in the 
claims of some part of it to be considered ns true. We may concede, 
therefore, that the reasoning of the objector here is correct, if you 
allow him his premises; i. e it is true that men must first believe 
on a Saviour, before they will call upon him; and that he must be 
preached to them, before they can believe on him; and that in order 
to this, there must be some one to preach. It is true that the Scrip¬ 
ture recognizes the importance of such messengers. But then, the 
main question here after all is, whether the fact assumed as a basis 
of all this reasoning, viz., that the Jew had not heard the gospel , is 
true. The apostle proceeds in the sequel to show that this is not the 
case; and therefore that the whole objection falls to the ground. 

nig euv . . . Wicrtvcav, how then shall they call [on him] in whom 
they have not believed ? i. e ., how shall they pray to him, do religious 
homage to him, who is not the object of belief or confidence? Ouw 
marks here a relation to the foregoing assertions. “ It is used,” says 
Passow, ‘ in interrogative sentences, with reference to preceding 
assertions which are conceded.” So here, the objector (or Paul in 
his place) says, 6 Conceding now that all who call on him shall be 
saved, yet how can men call on one of whom they have not heard, 
&c. ?’ By saying this he aims to apologize for the unbelief of many 
Jews who still rejected the Saviour. This delicate shade of ow is 
not noted in the lexicons of Wahl and Bretschneider. 

2 G 
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E /5 OV here must mean the Lord Jesus Christ; for surely he is the 
specific object of faith or belief, about which the apostle is here dis¬ 
coursing. 

ai K/treviouffiv \j/g avrbv ] oO oix <fxourrav; and how shall they believe 
[on him] of whom they have not heard ? That is, before one can 
believe on a Saviour, he must have some knowledge of him ; this 
Saviour must be proclaimed to him. OS here is the Genitive gov¬ 
erned by rjxouaav; u verba sensus gaudent Genitivo.” — k?j ^seovrog, a 
preacher , is one who proclaims in public any matter, who publishes 
aloud; in the Hebrew 

(15) IIsDg 6e . . . a-o«Ta\oj<u ; And how shall they preach, except 
they be sent? i. e. y unless they are divinely commissioned; comp. Jer. 
xxiii 21. 

Kadwg yeygacrrcc/, as it is written. The connection of the sentiment 
which follows with that which precedes, I have not found exhibited 
in any commentator so as to satisfy me. Most critics do not appear 
to have felt any difficulty with the passage, and have said little or 
nothing to the purpose upon it. But in my own mind there is diffi¬ 
culty in seeing how the sequel here either illustrates or confirms the 
declaration immediately preceding. The course of the thought seems 
to be this, viz., ‘ the importance of the heralds of salvation is implied 
in the high commendation which the Scripture bestows upon them.’ 
This is indeed truly implied in the words quoted ; for why should 
these heralds be spoken of with high and joyful commendation, 
if they are not important instruments in the salvation of men? So 
the speaker in this case, in making this quotation, illustrates what 
he has just suggested respecting the importance of the heralds of 
salvation. 


ojga/oi . . . ra ay add, how beautiful are the feet of those who 
publish salvation , who proclaim good tidings ! The Septuagint trans¬ 
lates thus : ojg wga It/ rojv ofscuv, wg Todeg ivayyeX/^o^vou uxoT t v e/gijvqg, ug 


eixiyyOafy'atvov ayadd ! So the Codex Vaticanus; and I suppose that 
after the latter w; the translator must have supplied in his own mind 
the word Tibig, in order to make out a sense which would be srood. 
The Hebrew runs thu9: a IIow beautiful on the mountains are the 
feet of him who proclaims glad tidings, who publishes peace, who 
makes proclamation of good I” Is. lii. 7. Paul has evidently made 
a new translation, in his quotation; but he has abridged the original 
Hebrew.—O; <rLhg,fcct y i. e., a part of the person taken for the whole; 
as often in Hebrew, and so in other languages; comp. Acts v. 0. The 
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reason why 0 / flro'Ssc is here chosen rather than any other part of the 
body to be the representative of the person would seem to be, that 
the heralds who proclaim any thing (DHttOD), travel from place to 
place in order to discharge their duty. 

Etgww, goody salvation , good in its most extensive sense, 

—EOa yytXify means primarily, according to its etymology, to publish 
good news . But secondarily, it conveys only the general idea to 
publish; consequently it takes after it the Acc. of a noun indicating 
the thing published, as here e/gjjwjv . . . ra ayadd. 

(16) ’AXX’ ou trdvreg . , . tvayyeXiuj y but all have not obeyed the 
gospel; i. e. y notwithstanding what you say (aXXa concedes), still it is 
true, that all to whom the gospel has been published have not be¬ 
come obedient to it. So I feel compelled to explain this passage; on 
the connection of which I have been able to find no commentator 
who has given me satisfaction. The connection I take to be thus. 
The objector (in verses 14 and 15) pleads by way of apology for his 
unbelieving countrymen, that it could not be expected they would 
believe without the gospel being preached to them, for the Scripture 
itself acknowledges and proclaims the importance of preachers; thus 
meaning to intimate that many of them had not heard it proclaimed. 
To this the apostle answers, (1) That many who had heard it, viz., 
such as the objector himself must concede had heard it, did not be¬ 
lieve it; and he quotes Is. liii. 1, in order to show that the great 
prophet had predicted this same thing. 

To this the Jew replies, that the very quotation which he makes 
contains an implication of the sentiment, that men must hear the 
gospel before they can believe it, who hath believed our report, 
? meaning thereby to intimate, that a part of his kinsmen 
after the flesh, at least, arc not to be involved in the charge of cri¬ 
minal unbelief. This last intimation the apostle immediately takes 
up, and replies to it, (2) In verses 11—21, by repeated quotations 
from the Old Testament, showing that they all had heard the glad 
tidings of the gospel, or at least showing that what was said in 
ancient times of the Jews, in respect to the warnings and promises of 
God, may now be said with equal truth and propriety. It is the 
principle of the apostle’s assertion or reasoning, which he designs to 
support and justify by these quotations. In both ancient and gospel 
times it could never have beeu strictly and literally true, that to 
every individual Jew the message of life and salvation has been ac¬ 
tually proclaimed. Nor was it necessary to the apostle’s purpose. 
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It wag enough, If the proclamation had been openly, and repeatedly, 
rind pereeveringly made among the Jewe, bo that all who would, had 
opportunities of hearing it. Their ignorance in such a case would 
of course be voluntary , and therefore altogether without excuse. 

It is so at the present hour. Thousands in this land have never 
heard a gospel-sermon, or read a book which disclosed the truths of 
the gospel, in their whole lives. But why ? The sound of the go¬ 
spel is gone out into all the land, its words even to the end thereof; 
and ignorance is, certainly for the most part, voluntary and criminal; 
nor can it be justly alleged as making at all against the general asser¬ 
tion, that the terms of salvation are published to all. 

With this explanation of the course of thought, our future w ay 
will be comparatively easy and plain. 

’Haatc/.s . . . Yi/ttov; for Isaiah saith , Lord , who hath believed our 
report ? Is. liii. 1. That is, the prophet complains that the declara¬ 
tions made respecting the Messiah are not credited by those who 
hear them. Here then is an example of Jews who hear and believe 
not; and one to the apostle’s purpose, who had just said, that not all 
the Jews who did hear believed the gospel. 'The same thing is as¬ 
serted by Isaiah, w hich the apostle now asserts; so that he could not 
be accused of producing a new or strange charge. 

(17) ' 'Aca . . . ©soD, faith then comes by hearing , and hearing by 
the word of God; i. e ., the very quotation you make concedes the 
principle, that the gospel must first be published before men can be 
taxed with criminality for unbelief; for Isaiah complains of those to 
w hom it had been published .—Tl bsuxori 6/a ly/j.aro; roZ &scZ 7 i. e., the 
w 7 ord of God, the gospel, must first be proclaimed before it can be 
heard, understood, and believed. The verse I take to be the sug¬ 
gestion of the objector. He means to insist by it, that many of the 
Jews are not culpable for unbelief, inasmuch as they have not heard 
the gospel, and hearing it h necessary to the believing of it. 

(18) The apostle admits the correctness of the principle, viz., that 

faith comcth by hearing ; but he denies the fact which was implied 
in the statement of it, viz., that there was a part of the Jewdsh nation 
who had not heard, i. e., who had not enjoyed the opportunity to hear. 
So the sequel: ?Jyco . . . tfxovaav; but I reply: Have they not 

heard? MevoZryt, yes t verily; compounded of /riv, ouv, and ye. 'bUnZv 
asserts, and ye increases the intensity of the assertion. In the pr t oux 
before ? t xQiaav, the w is the sign of interrogation, and tux simply qua¬ 
lifies the verb; see New Test. Gramm. § 153. 5. 
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K/’s ca<rav • . . ra '^ju,ara auruv, quoted from Ps. xix. 5, in the words 
of' the Septuagint, which here follows the Hebrew. ’O pOoyyog abruv, 
in the original Psalm, means the voice or sound of the works of na¬ 
ture, which show or declare in all the earth that he who made them 
is God, and the God of glory. The apostle seems to use the words 
in this place simply as the vehicle of his own thoughts, as they were 
very convenient and appropriate. The expressions Kaaav rjjv y^vand 
rri nlgcLra rr\g oixou/i£V7)(, are common and figurative expressions to de¬ 
signate the idea of far and wide, what is unlimited in extent, &c. 
As originally employed by the Psalmist, they maybe taken in their 
greatest latitude. As used by the apostle, they may be taken in the 
like latitude so far as the Jews are concerned ; for it is of them, and 
them only, that he is here particularly speaking. 

(19) ’ AXXa Xiyw, but I say, i. e.j I reply again in reference to the 
opportunity of the Jews to gain some knowledge of the gospel. 

Mt? ’itgcLTjX oux eyvoo ; Doth not Israel know ? What — is not said, 
and has been matter of much controversy. To me, however, it 
seems plain, that it is to be gathered from the subsequent context; 
if so, it is clear that the sentiment is : ‘ Doth not Israel know (as I 
have before said, verses 11, 12), that the Gentiles are to be received 
as well as the Jews, and the Jews to be cast off for unbelief ?’ The 
apostle now proceeds to quote passages of the Old Testament, which 
show that the ancient prophets have explicitly declared the same 
thing. Reiche construes the phrase thus : ‘ Has not [God] loved or 
acknowledged Israel?’ Comp. Amos iii. 2. Hos. viii. 5. Rom. xi. 2. 
But I cannot regard this as congruous with the context. 

n gu>ro$ Mwuuijc \sysi, first, Moses saith» Xl^urog I understand here as 
meaning first in point or order of time , like the Hebrew : 

comp, the Lex. under irgZrog. 

’-E/a) . . . <7tol gogy/u bfiag, I will move you to jealousy by that which is 
no nation , I will excite you to indignation by a foolish people; i. e., 
I will make you jealous, by receiving to favour those whom you 
regai’d as unworthy of the name of a people (Idvog, >ia), viz. the Gen¬ 
tiles; I will render you indignant, by receiving to favour a foolish, 
people y ^ 'fo. The Hebr ew ^33 designates one that is spiritually 
foolish, u a wicked, unbelieving person, who contemns God. 
i ‘ The fool (^33) hath said in his heart: There is no God.” u Fools 
make a mock at sin.” Consequently the epithet uavvsrog 
here designates a wicked or idolatrous people. The meaning of the 
whole is : i I will receive to my favour the heathen whom you rc- 
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ganl aa despicable, and who are without God and without hope in 
the world/ In Deut. xxxii. 21 (from which these words are quoted), 
God complains of the Jews, that they had apostatized from him and 
gone after idols, and thus provoked his jealousy and indignation. 
Because they had so done, he declares that he will, at some future 
period, provoke them, and excite their jealousy, by receiving a 
heathen and idolatrous people in their stead. 

YYhether Moses (in Deut. xxxii. 21) had in view the salvation of 
the Gentiles in gospel times, cannot well be determined. There is 
nothing in the context adapted to prove it; and I may add, nothing 
which forbids this supposition. Be this however as it may, it is 
enough for the apostle’s purpose, that the same principle is developed 
in the words of Moses, which is developed by the reception of the 
Gentiles into the Christian church in his time. Now as the Jews 
were jealous and angry because of this reception, so the apostle 
might appeal to the declarations of Moses, as an exhibition of the 
very same views and sentiments which he had been teaching. 

(20) ’lltfafa; . . . Xlya, but Isaiah comes out boldly and says , In 
a -oroX/xa, the dsr 6 augments the signification and this is often, (al¬ 
though not always) the case, when prepositions are compounded 
with verbs. 


E below .... tTsgwrujffi, I was found by those who sought me not , 
I manifested myself to those who did not inquire after me; i. e ., the 
Gentiles, who had been accustomed to serve dumb idols, and had no 
knowledge of the true God, and did not seek after him, have, through 
the gospel, been brought near to him, and he has, in Christ, dis¬ 
closed himself to those who were before in utter ignorance of him 

O 


and made no inquiries for him. The passage is quoted from Is. lxv. 1, 

’•/yiKn’iJ, which the Seventy have 


translated agreeably to the words of the apostle, but in citing these 


words Paul has reversed the order of the clauses. 


The translation 


is ad sensum only: the more literal and exact shade of meaning in 
the Hebrew is : I am sought after [viz., as an object of religious in¬ 
quiry and worship] by those who have not [hitherto] asked after 
me , I am found by those who did not seek for me. But as the pur¬ 
pose of the apostle is merely to designate the general idea of the 
prophet, viz., that God would be worshipped, at some future time, 
by those who had hitherto been ‘‘strangers to the covenant of pro¬ 
mise,” and u without God in the world,” so the version of the 
Seventy is fully adequate to his purpose. 
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Thus far the apostle quotes in respect to the reception of the 
Gentiles. There still remains an important part behind, viz., the 
rejection of the Jews for their unbelief; or at least their unbelief 
itself, which implies their consequent rejection. 

(21) ds . . . uvr/Xsyovra, but unto Israel he saith: All the day 
long have I stretched out my hand to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. "OXriv rriv iiftsguv, D^n*?3, continually , constantly , without inter¬ 
mission; which implies long and persevering efforts on the part of 
God’s messengers to the Jews, and peculiar hardness of heart and 
blindness of mind on their part. To stretch out the hands , is to 
address by way of inviting, beckoning, beseeching, warning; comp. 
Prov. i. 24.—’Afl'e/doDn'a characterizes unbelief in what is said by 
God’s messengers; dvr/Xeyomt, contradiction^ or gainsaying. 

Thus has the apostle shown once more, and in a way different 
from that which he took in chap, iv., that the Gentiles stand on an 
equal footing with the Jews, as to gospel privileges, and that God 
may, in perfect consistency with his ancient promises and declara¬ 
tions, cast off the Jews, when they persist in unbelief, and receive 
believing Gentiles as his people in their stead. The repulsive nature 
of this doctrine to the feelings of his proud and self-righteous coun¬ 
trymen, seems to be the reason why the apostle recurs to it so often, 
and enforces it by such repeated appeals to the Old Testament. 


CHAP. XL 1—36. 


The apostle having thus plainly asserted the rejection of the Jews, and the reception of the 
Gentiles into their place as the people of God, and this without having yet made particular ex¬ 
planations or limitations, now proceeds to suggest various considerations which might serve to 
correct the wrong views that his countrymen would probably entertain in regard to the declara¬ 
tions which he had just made. The Jew would very naturally ask (ns Paul suggests in ver. 1): 
4 Is it true, then, that God lias actually cast his people away, to whom pertained the adoption, 
ami the ghry, and the covenant , and the promises! Can this be consistent with his veracity umj 
his faithfulness—with the numerous promises which lie mude to Abruhain, and which he often 
oonflrmod and repeated to his posterity ?’ 

It was natural fora Jew to ask such questions; and the apostle, anticipating them, proceeds 
in chapter xi. to answer them. lie shows In verses 1 — 5, that now, as formerly in times of the 
greatest declension, God hns still a remnant among his people who are true believers, t. e., belong 
to the spiritual seed of Abralmm. But this remnant are, ns he has already maintained in ohaps! 
viii. ix., those whom the eleotiou of God according to his purposes of grace has made the subject* 
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of Me mercy, and who are not saved by their own merits; wMle the reet are given up to their 
own hardness of heart and blindness of mind, even as their own Scriptures have expressly fore¬ 
told, verses C—10. Yet it will not always remain thus. The whole of the nation will, at some 
future day, be brought within the pale of the Christian church. Their present general unbelief 
Is now the occasion of the gospel being preached to the Gentiles, and of the increase of the Chris¬ 
tian church among them; bo that even their rejection has been the occasion of blessings to others. 
How much more then is to be hoped, from their general return to God I verses' 11—15. 

This return must take place. The nation, from its origin, were consecrated to God, and they 
must .yet return to him; for although some of its branches were broken off because of unhelief, 
and others were grafted in to supply their place, yet in due time they will be again received. 
The Gentiles, therefore, who have been grafted in, can have no reason to indulge in pride and 
bonsling on account of this. They are cautioned against such a spirit, and exhorted to guard 
with the greatest watchfulness against unbelief, since this would occasion them also to be re¬ 
jected. Nor ought they to demean themselves loftily toward the Jews, who were yet to be re¬ 
ceived back to the divine fuvour, and fully restored as the people of God, vere. 16—27. Although 
they are now enemies of the gospel, good comes to the Gentiles through this; and the promises 
made to their fathers of old are not forgotten, and will yet be fully carried into execution, vers. 
28, 2D. Although now in a state of unbelief, they will obtain mercy in the like manner as the 
Gentiles have obtained it who were once in the same state, vers. 30,31. For God has showed both 
Gentiles and Jews, that they were Included in unbelief and justly subject to the condemning 
sentence of the law; and he ha9 suffered them to come into such a stale, that he might display, 
in the more signal manner, his mercy toward them, vcr. 32. The ways and judgments of God 
In his proceedings with Jews and Gentiles, arc beyond the reach of human wisdom; they are 
deep and unfathomable mysteries, which can be fully searched out and known only by the Infi¬ 
nite Mind. Wc can admire and adore, but never fathom the depths thereof, vers. 33—36. 

At last, then, the apostle comes fully to the conclusion, that there arc mysteries in the divine 
proceedings relative to the reception of some and the rejection of others, wliich are entirely be¬ 
yond the reach of human comprehension. God has reserved the reasons of such proceedings to 
himself, and not disclosed them to his creatures. If this be truly the case, then is there not 
something more in these awful mysteries, than what those admit or believe who strenuously re¬ 
ject, the doctrine of election? On the ground which they maintain, I do not see why the mind 
of fbe apostle should be so deeply affected with the mysterious and unsearchable nature of the 
whole transaction. This is, indeed, a very obvious remark; but I must leave it to the reader, 
whether it has not an important bearing on the exegesis of chaps, viii. ix. xi., and some other 
parts of this epistle. I cannot help thinking that Paul had something more in his mind, than 
they have who read him in the manner stated —something different &160 from that which they 
admit. 


(1) A&yco ouv, the words of an objector; as much as to say: *If 
this be true which you affirm, then must it not follow, that God has 
rejected his chosen people?’ Ouv is very common in questions which 
have a reference to what had been before said. 

Tov Xa£y avrou, his own people, i. e his own peculiar people, the 
•Tews. And here the objector means by Xa'ov airov, the whole of the 
nation, as the sequel, which exhibits the answer, evidently shows. 

In reply to the question thus put Paul answers, that an universal 
rejection of the Jews was not meant to be affirmed by what he had 
said. lie adduces himself as an exception to such a rejection, and 
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n proof that it was not meant to be asserted by him.— Ka! yag iy& 
x. r. \.,for I myself or even L The xal in this case qualifies iy<L as 
an intensive particle, which is best rendered as above. ’iogaqX/Yqff, 
i. e., a descendant of Israel. ’Ex a^e^arog f A (3 gaa/j, is only a synonyme 
with the preceding expression for the purpose of amplification, or with 
particular reference to the same phrase which is often repeated in 
the Old Testament.—<i>uXfjj ttsvia/Miv, so he describes himselfin Phil, 
iii. 5. It is merely a circumstance of particularity in description, 
which serves to make it more impressive. 

(2) Oux . . . irgosyw, God hath not cast away his people whom he 

foreknew , L e. } whom he before determined or decided should be his 
people. In other words, he has not utterly rejected the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, whom he from the first ordained to be his people. See on the 
word Kpoeyvco in chap. viii. 29, and compare ver. 29 below. To ren¬ 
der -Tfoe yvw formerly acknowledged , does not accord with the design 
of the passage. The sentiment plainly is such as is developed in chap, 
viii. 28, by the ovg iyvu x. r . X. ; and the writer in his choice of 
language here, seems plainly to refer to the words there employed. 
The sentiment is, that the m xard xXjjro/ among the Jews are 

by no means cast off. 

r H oux .... 57 know ye not what the Scripture says m 

Elijah ? i. e. y in that part or portion of it which is cited by the name 
of Elijah, because it contains his history. The division of the Scrip¬ 
ture into chapters and verses, is a modern thing; nothing of this 
kind occurs in the writings of the ancient fathers. Such a division 
of the Hebrew Scriptures was made by Hugo de Cardinalis in the 
twelfth century ; and of the New Testament, by the famous printer 
and editor, Robert Stephens. Of course, reference to the Scriptures 
in ancient times was in a very different way from that now practised: 
and was for the most part, such as we see in the verse before us. 
So the Rabbins cite, in the Mishna; and so the Greek authors were 
accustomed to cite Homer; e. g. y ev tojv vtuv xaraXoyw, in the cata¬ 
logue of the ships , i . e ., the passage which contains such a catalogue, 
&c. ; comp. Mark xii. 26, ini rov /3«rou, t. e., in the passage which 
gives an account of the burning bush. The n is the mere sign of 
interrogation. 

*£lg, when; so it often signifies. ’Evruy^dvei .... xard, means to 
plead against , to make intercession agamst; as ivruyyd\uv . . • vnig 
means to intercede for . 

(3) rtfif . . . /Lo u, cited fromT K. xix. 10, ad sensum and with 
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contractions, also not exactly in the order of the Hebrew text which 
runs thus : “ And he [Elijah] said, I am very jealous for Jehovah, 
the God of hosts ; for the children of Israel have forsaken thy cove¬ 
nant, they have destroyed thine altars, and killed thy prophets; and 
I only am left, and they seek my life to take it away.” The pro¬ 
phet complains, in these words, of what he supposed to be the uni¬ 
versal apostasy of Israel. K aTEtrxa^av, lit. digged down; for altars 
were usually made with stones and earth or turf, so that digging down 
characterizes the kind of effort necessary to destroy them— Tr y » 
natural or animated life ; often so in the Hebrew; comp.Matt, 
ii. 20. To seek one's life , u e ., to seek to take away one’s life, is a 
Hebraism. 

(4) X^/iarit/Log, divine response , from to do public busi¬ 

ness , to give public responses, &c. In the New Testament, it is ap¬ 
plied only to the response or warning of the true God.—’E/xauri, 
Dativus commodi , as grammarians say, viz. the person or thing for 
which any thing is or is done, is put in the Dative ; for myself means 
for my service.—' Ecrrax/<ry/X/ovg avdpccg, the number seven is probably 
employed here in the way of a round number , i. e., a definite in¬ 
stead of an indefinite number. So the Romans were wont to use 
sexcenti; and in like manner 70 and 40 are frequently used in the 
Scripture. So much, however, is to be understood by it here, viz. 
a very considerable number. 

v Exa/A-vJ/an 70m, bowed the knee , a part of the religious service ren¬ 
dered to idols. Bowing the knee is an attitude of reverence and 
supplication. Baal (^V?) was the name of the principal god among 
the Canaanites, Carthaginians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. The Phe- 
nicians called him (Adoni), and the Greeks ’ Abo\tg. Tjj D 
with the fern, article rjj ; and so also in the Sept., in IIos. ii. 8. Jer. 
ii. 8. xi. 13. xix. 5. Zcph, i. 4, also Tobit i. 5. To solve this sin¬ 
gular appearance (for Baal generally has the masc. article), Eras¬ 
mus, Bcza, and Grotius, suppose that 7 } dxdv is understood, so that 
the full expression would be rjj tixovt BdaX, Others (tf. g ., Brais, 
Beyer, C. Schmid) suppose that there was a female deity by the name 
of Baal, i. e ., the moon; like and (Jer. xxxii. 35. xliv. 17, 
18, 19, 25), which were symbols of the sun and moon. But the 
objection to this is y that in Jer. xxxii. 35, t\ MdaX (fem.) is the same 
ns 6 MoAo'x (masc.). Others suppose that Baal was avdpyvvr,;, a her - 
niaphroditt divinity, and so might take either 6 or like the Latin 
]>eua Lurtus and Dea Luna; and this seems most probable, at least 
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the Seventy seem to have been of this opinion. Others solve it by 
supposing the fern, article to be applied in the way of contempt; just 
as Mohammed (Koran Sur. LIIL) speaks with contempt of the hea¬ 
then Arabians, who had gods with fern, names; and so in Arabic, the 
name of an idol is God (in the fern.) ; and so the Rabbins call idol 
gods, gods (fern.). 

(5) o '-orug xai .... ysyovev, in like manner , then , even at the 'pre¬ 
sent timej there is a remnant according to the election of grace; i. 
as in ancient times, when it appeared to the prophet Elijah as if apo¬ 
stasy was universal among his countrymen, and yet there was not a 
few sincere worshippers of the true God, although unknown to him; 
60 at the present time, although the unbelief of the Jews appears to 
be nearly universal, yet God has a people among them, viz., all such 
as he has of his mercy chosen to everlasting life; comp. viii. 28, seq. 
ix. 15,1G, 23, 27. The aih here has reference to what precedes. Oi 
oikv means as much as to say: ‘ Such then being the case/ or i cir¬ 
cumstances being as I have now related .’—Kai qualifies sv ru> vvv xutgti, 
according to the version.— AeJ/x/xcc, a remnant , i. e. y a small number, 
a part which though considerable in itself is small compared with 
another part. So here, the number of Jewish believers, although 
then considerable and important, was small compared with the whole 
number of unbelievers. Consequently > may be used to de¬ 
signate it; comp. ix. 27.—Kar sxXoyrjv according to an elec¬ 

tion which is not made on the ground of merit, but of mercy . God 
has not chosen Jewish believers unto salvation, because their obe¬ 
dience first made them the objects of his choice ; but he chose them 
because he had mercy on them; comp, the texts cited above from 
Rom. ix., and the commentary on them. That the apostle means 
fully to convey such a sentiment, is plain from the verse that fol¬ 
lows ; viz. 

(G) E/’ de . . . . igyuv, hut if it he of grace , then it is not at all of 
works; i . e. y if God’s txXoyri, his choosing this Xe^x/xa to salvation, be 
gratuitous on his part, and wholly unmerited on the part of man, 
it follows that it is not egywv, i. e ., that it is not meritorious , it is 
not on account of any desert on the part of men either seen or fore¬ 
seen, that he makes them the objects of his mercy.— ’e mi rj . . . yaftg, 
otherwise grace would he no longer grace; i. e., if this were not so, 
then it would be improper to speak of grace in our salvation; for if 
men are chosen on account of any merit or desert, then grace is not 
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the ground of their being chosen, but merit; which would contradict 
the very idea of grace. 

This must be true; for men are saved either because they have 
wholly obeyed the divine law, or on the ground of grace merely ; 
i. e ., they are saved either because they are able to advance claims 
which meet the demands of the law, or else it must be on the ground 
of pure gratuity. Now, as all men have sinned, it is not the first; 
of course it must be the second . If you ask: c May it not be partly 
by grace, and partly by merit?’ Then our text lies directly in the 
way of an affirmative answer (as do many others also) ; and it is, 
moreover, a conclusive answer in the negative to this, that i every 
one is cursed, who continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them‘the soul that sinneth shall die.’ 

El d's . . . egyuv, but if of works , then it is not at all of grace, other¬ 
wise work is no more work; the mere converse of the preceding 
sentiment, and most probably a gloss from the margin. It is omitted 
in Codices A., B., C., D., E., F., G., 47, and in the Coptic, Arme¬ 
nian, .ZEthiopic, Vulgate, and Italic versions; also in Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Damascenus, Jerome, and generally in the Latin Fathers, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Tholuck, Flatt, and others, 
regard it as spurious. At all events, it adds nothing to the senti¬ 
ment of the passage ; but is merely an echo, in auother form, of the 
preceding sentiment. 

(7) T/ vvv; what then , i. e what is the sum and substance of that 
which I have been saying?— "O sm^re? .... that which 

Israel sought after , he hath not obtained; i. e., the justification which 
he sought to obtain by his own merit (comp. x. 3), he has not ob¬ 
tained. ToDro is in many MSS. and copies, instead of tovtov ; for 
almost always governs the Genitive in Greek, poetry only 
being excepted where it sometimes takes the Accusative. Still, the 
weight of authority in the present case is in favour of toutqu ; and 
accordingly Dr. Knapp receives it into the text. 

'H bi ixXoyr), but the election , i, e the elect, the abstract (as gram¬ 
marians say) being put for the concrete, as is often the case, e. g. y 
Horn. ii. 26, 27, &c. The meaning is : ‘Although the Jews, who 
have sought justification by their own merit, have altogether failed 
as to obtaining this end in this way; yet those who are called ac¬ 
cording to the gracious purpose of God (viii. 28), who are justified 
by his mercy through Christ Jejms, have obtained justification in a 
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way which others rejected; and therefore they have not failed in 
the accomplishment of their object/ 

O/ d't Xoiiroi, i. e. y the unbelieving part of the Jews, those who did 
not belong to the UXo yri —’Efl-wgwMaif, were blinded. The word 
7 rwgog, is equivalent to ruphog; and the verb vrugow (in the active 
voice) means to make blind , but in the passive to be blind , to become 
blind , &c. It is applied in a secondary sense to the mind; and so 
the apostle here employs it. It indicates state or condition ; but not 
necessarily the cause or agent by which that state or condition is 
produced. Thus oi Xomo) evu^O^av may mean merely, that the re¬ 
mainder (the unbelieving part of the Jews) were in a state of blind¬ 
ness. In itself, also, it is capable of designating the idea, that they 
were made blind by the agenoy of another; and in this case, if this 
be the idea, the implication would be that the agency was God’s. If 
there be difficulty in admitting this sentiment, there is no more than 
is contained in chap.ix. 17,18; and I must refer the reader to what 
is said on those verses, in order to avoid repetition here. To all 
those who coutcnd vehemently against such an exegesis, and regard 
it as dishonourable and reproachful to God, and as utterly unfounded, 
I can only say : '* Tell us ingenuously, whether the gloss you put on 
ix. 17, 18, is not an explaining away of the text, rather than an ex¬ 
planation of it ? Can the conclusion be avoided, by any candid 
philologist, that the text does there assert, that in some sense or 
other the agency of God is concerned with the hardening of sinners? 
In what sensei is a very serious and very important question, and 
one which I have endeavoured there to answer in a Scriptural man¬ 
ner. And in the case now before us. if ler uPu>Cr)<roLv merely designates 
stale or condition (as Bret 6 chneider, Wahl, Tholuck, Flatt, and many 
others maintain), then to what purpose, I would ask, is the quotation 
in the next three following verses I Do these also designate no 
agent ? If you say: * These are only examples for illustration, but 
not predictions;’ I grant it. But then, how will these examples 
illustrate the case before the writer, unless they exhibit a principle 
which is the same as that avowed by the writer? And can verse 8 
be construed without the supposition that an agent is designated 
who is in some way or other concerned with the h(pQ<xXfLovg rou 
fiXtmiv, i . e. y with the vfyutne of Israel? This is impossible, unless w*e 
do away by violence the most obvious sense of the apostle’s words. 
The question whether some agency on the part of God is asserted to 
be concerned with all this, seems to be one which cannot receive a 
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negative answer, salvo textu et salvd fide bond . But the question 
whether such an agency is concerned as makes God the proper 
author of men's moral blindness and sins, or whether men are free 
agents and altogether accountable for their own actions, is a very dif¬ 
ferent one, and about which the Bible leaves us no room to doubt: 
ace James i. 13, 14. 

(8) Ka Oug does not of necessity mean, that what follows 

is a prediction in the appropriate sense of the word. It is a clear 
case that nothing can be decided from the formula of quotation; for 
very different formulas precede one and the same text, quoted for one 
and the same purpose. Here I take the force of xuOug to fall upon 
sameness of principle , in the two cases which are brought into the 
comparison ; i. e ., as in ancient times God declares .respecting Israel 
(Is. xxix. 10. Dcut. xxix. 4), that he gives them the spirit of slumber, 
blind eyes, and deaf ears; so now, the same thing is true respecting 
unbelievers among the Jews; for they are blinded , 

"Eduxev . . . God hath given them a slumbenng spirit 

or the spirit of deep sleep , The original Hebrew runs thus, 

npTin nn niiv '3- which the Seventy have rendered 

thus: "Or/ crecror/xey 0/xas K vgiog mtu/ian xarav-j^eujg, But the apostle in 
rendering ^P^ by ideuxe, has translated ad sensum not ad verbum. 
The Hebrew designates the specific idea of pouring out on the har¬ 
dened Jews the spirit of profound sleep; while Paul dropping the 
particular image which the Hebrew presents, retains only the generic 
idea of communicating such a spirit to them. It is plain, then, that 
in this case, as in many others, the apostle makes his own translation 
de novo from the Hebrew. 

’ OpOaX/Aovg .... q/xigaf, eyes that see not and ears that hear not , 
unto this day . The original Hebrew in Deut. xxix. 4 runs thus: 
44 For Jehovah hath not given you a heart to understand, nor eyes 
to see, nor ears to hear, unto this day.” If this be the passage which 
Paul had in his mind, he quotes merely ad sensum . The Hebrew 
declares, that 4 God has not given Israel seeing eyes and hearing 
ears; the apostle says, that 4 he has given them eyes that see not, 
and ears that hear not;* the passage in Hebrew is in the negative 
form as to the verb, and in the affirmative as to the rest of the sen¬ 
tence; while Paul’s declaration is in the affirmative form as to the 
verb, and negative as to the rest of the sentence. It remains, then, 
in order to make out a quotation ad sensum y merely to inquire, 
whether it is in substance the same thing to say that 4 God has not 
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given seeing eyes and hearing care/ as it is to say that * God has 
given eyes that see not and cars that hear not.’ The latter sounds 
to our ear as if it indicated more active interposition on the part of 
God ; but not so to the biblical writers, who, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, regarded these expressions as equivalent. It would be easy 
to prove this from a multitude of passages which assert agency on the 
part of God, when at the very same time the wicked (to whom this 
agency has respect) are represented as the cause of their own ruin, 
by their own voluntary sins. Comp, what is said in chap. ix. 17* 
18, above. 

Dr Knapp (in his New Testament), and some other critics, sup¬ 
pose that Paul has quoted b<pda'kfAovg x. r. X. from Is. vi. 10, and that 
tug Trig <fr>jj,toov r\fis^ag belongs not to the quotation , but contains the 
apostle’s own words ; and so Dr Knapp has marked it in his Testa¬ 
ment, placing the closing member of the parenthesis which includes 
the quotation, after axpus/v, thus joining 'iug rr\g rj/Atgag with 

o/ Xoi-roi {vuPuiOqaav. But this attributes an idiom to Paul, which he 
seems to have made a very unfrequent use of. "Eug rrjg ov rj/Atgag 
belongs to the Old Testament, to writers who chronicled earlier 
events and spoke of earlier times, which they occasionally compared 
with present events and times. Moses could well make use of the 
expression, in Deut. xxix. 4; Paul could use it, for he has once em¬ 
ployed it (2 Cor. iii. 15 eug <rij/iegov), where it is exactly the expression 
which he there needed. But it is difficult to make it probable that 
these words are his in Rom. xi. 8. In this view of the caseReiche 
concurs. 

(9) Ka / AauiS \iyei, David also says; i. e. 9 nor are these the only 
passages of Scripture which speak the same sentiment, or developo 
the same principle. David, your most renowned king, and the most 
favourite of all your sacred poets, also utters sentiments still more 
severe. 

revrrfqraj .... auro/c, let their table he a snare to take them y and an 
occasion of falling , and a recompense to them , i. e. y let their season 
of enjoyment and refreshment, when they expect quietude and plea¬ 
sure, and feel themselves to be safe, prove to be a season of chastise¬ 
ment and of danger and of righteous retribution. The quotation is 
from Ps. lxix. 23 (22), but not ad vevhum from either the Hebrew 
or the Septuagint. The Hebrew, according to its present vowels, 
runs thus : “ Let their table before them be a snare; yea, a gin to 
those who feel themselves to be secure.” The Septuagint (Fs. lxix. 
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22) has q uutujv ivuimov civrcov e/'g ‘Tctyfda, yui ug d^rc/.<rrbboGti xuitig 

axdvdaXov ; so that the apostle has somewhat changed the order, and 
also exchanged some of the words for others (putting dvrarrobo/xa for 
utTartobotiv), and left out Ivutmov avruv. In short, he has plainly made 
a version of his own, in which he has inserted ug av, an addition 
of his own which seems designed to give the sense of etg <raylba; for 
wg means that they may be taken or that they may be destroyed , 
as this would follow their being taken. As to elg dvrarrobo/xa (Sept 
tig dvra'TodoMv), it is clear that the apostle and the Seventy read the 
present Hebrew with different vowels from those now em¬ 
ployed, i. e. } they read it D'lpw? or f or a recompense . To 

this rendering and pointing no good objection can be made, as the 
Hebrew is clearly capable of it. The present Hebrew conveys a 
different sense. 


EJg cfxdvdaXov, for a net or yin. But the Seventy have fre¬ 

quently rendered this word by GxdvbaXov, which means any thing 
whereby another stumbles and falls to his harm. The generic idea 
of is retained in GxdvbaXot, 


(10) .... ovyxa/x^ov, let their eyes be darkened so that 

they cannot see , and their back always be bowed down ; i. e. let them 
be in a defenceless and helpless state, bowed down with troubles and 
infirmities, and groping in the darkness of affliction. Instead of rbv 
Vtorov avrwv diavavrbg Gvyxa t a4/w(Paul and the Septuagint), the Hebrew 
is Diya/lD, make thou their loins continually to shake . 

Here again the apostle has taken the passage ad sensum. This ex¬ 
pression, in Hebrew, designates the tossing of the body hither and 
thither on account of distress. In the like sense is bowing down the 
back always to be taken. It presents the image of one bowed down 
with anguish of spirit or of bodily pain. 

These repeated instances show that the apostle was more solicitous 
about the general sense and object of the Old Testament passages 
than he was about the costume or diction of them ; a principle which 
he, guided as he was, was not in danger of abusing ; one also which 
may be used to good purpose by us, in sacred criticism, but which 
needs to be very closely watched in order to guard it against abuse. 

As to the general sentiment of this passage from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24, 
it is undoubtedly to be classed with the somewhat numerous passages 
in the Psalms w r hich contain.dhe like imprecations. Great difficulty 
is found in such passages by many.minds, inasmuch as they seem to 
be so opposed to the tenor of those passages in the New Testament 
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which require us “to love our enemies, to bless those who curse us, 
to pray for those who despitefully use and persecute, us.” If indeed 
these passages in the Psalms are to be viewed as the mere utterance 
of private and personal wishes and feelings, it would be utterly im¬ 
possible to reconcile them with the spirit of the gospel. But is this 
so? Is David, for example, when he utters such things, to be viewed 
as doing it merely in the way of giving utterance to his own private 
personal wishes ? It seems to me not; but David, as king and 
magistrate, might wish the punishment of the seditious and rebel- 
lious; nay, it would be an imperious duty for him to punish them. 
Now was it lawful for him to pray that the same thing might be 
done, which it was his duty to do? Could he not express desires 
of this nature without the spirit of revenge ? Cannot we wish the 
robber and the assassin to be apprehended and punished, yea with 
capital punishment, and this without being actuated by a spirit of 
vengeance and a thirst for blood ? I trust such wishes are not only 
consistent with benevolence, but prompted by it. If so, then it may 
be true that David and other Psalmists had the like views and 
feelings. And if this may be so, is it not probable that it was so ? 
Is not the general character and spirit of their writings a pledge for 
this ? 

But I cannot here pursue this subject; which needs more illustra¬ 
tion than has yet been given to it. It is enough to say, at present, 
that the apostle, in making this quotation, need not be supposed to 
intend any thing more, than to produce an instance from the Psalms 
where the same principle is developed as is contained in the assef 
tions which he had made; t, e. } the anoint Scriptures speak of a paK 
of Israel as blind and deaf, as in deep distress and under heavy pun¬ 
ishment because of their unbelief and disobedience. What happened 
in ancient times, may take place again; it has in fact happened at 
the present time. 

(11) A eyu> avv . . . nUoxst; I say , then , have they stumbled so as to 
fall down f Language of the objector, who inquires with solicitude, 
whether such passages as Paul has quoted can be meant to designate 
the final casting off of the Jews. Ouv refers to what had been said 
in the preceding context. The occasion for the form of the question 
/ l inransav x. r. X., is given by the use of the word oxdvbakav in the 
quotation above. The design of the objector plainly is, to inquire 
whether the apostle means to hold forth the doctrine, that Israel is 

now to be finally and always cast off on account of their unbelief.— 

2 h 
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"jva tr-fjwffi, so that they may fall down, i. e. } have the Jews stumbled 
bo that there is no recovery for them, so that they must fall entirely 
down ? The question being asked by /x^, implies that he who puts 
it expects an answer in the negative. 

yevoiro, not at all; i. e ., you must not understand me as at all 
maintaining their final and utter rejection and ruin. Fearful as 
their doom is, there arc many circumstances respecting it which are 
worthy of the highest consideration. For in fact this very lapse of 
theirs, i. e their unbelief and rejection of the gospel, has been the 
direct occasion of its being preached to the Gentiles ; comp. Matt, 
xxi. 43. viii. 11, 12. xxii. 1—14.—na^aTrrw/ian, lapse , offence, stum¬ 
bling, in a moral sense.—the blessings of the gospel, the 
salvation which it proffers. 

E/$ rb ‘raga?r,'ku)<fcu aWovc, to provoke them to jealousy, i. e ., to excite 
the Jews to be jealous on account of the privileges and favours be¬ 
stowed on the Gentiles through their belief, and to seek after the 
same blessings for themselves. 

(12) E/ & • . . . now if their lapse lias been the riches of the 
world , and their degradation the riches of the Gentiles. Ae “orationi 
continuandae inservit.”—nXouvoj xcdp&ov, if their lapse has been the 
occasion of spiritual riches to the world, i. e ., of spiritual blessing9 
in abundance.—"Hrr7j/xa aitrwv, their diminution , i. e ., their degrada¬ 
tion, rejection, punishment, has occasioned abundance of spiritual 
blessings to the Gentiles. 

nUu) /x&XX ov .... avTcbv, how much more their fulness / IlXj^ucr, 
is here the antithesis of ^rr^/xa; and of course it signifies restoration 
to favour, a copiousness of blessings and good things, such as would 
follow a restoration. The sentiment of the whole is : 4 If now the 
degradation and punishment of the Jews for their unbelief has been 
the occasion of rich and numerous blessings to the Gentiles, then 
surely their restoration to favour, their full reception, will redound 
still more to the spiritual riches of the w r orld.’ 

Tholuck understands r\rrr\fMa and *7rX^w/z,a in a moral sense, i. e. y 
their depraved and criminal state, and their restored and justified 
state. I prefer the more simple and obvious construction given 
above; comp, verse 15, from which it is plain that nrrnfia here is 
equivalent to /Wo/SoX^, casting off, and <rXfigufia (the antithesis of ijrr^ aa) 
is the same as irgothe reception to favour. 

(13) 1 )> ya% invest, for I say this to you Gentiles . Tug makes 
some difficulty here; and it is omitted in A., B., several Codices 
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minuflc., Syr., Copt., Datnasc., which supply fle, and thus make the 
sense facile. But yd% is admissible. The simplest connection of it 
seems to be an implied sentiment, viz., c the nXfyupa of the Jews will 
yet be accomplished,—for I speak to you Gentiles in such a way 
that I may stir up the Jews and contribute to their salvation/ In 
this case Xeyu is connected in sense with f/Vw; in verse 14, and the 
intervening matter is considered as in a parenthesis. This is not the 
usual mode of exegesis; but it seems to me the more easy and natu¬ 
ral one. The apostle is very careful, as is evident from this, while 
he fully represents the unbelief and uirofioXri of the Jews, not to give 
occasion to boasting or exultation on the part of the Gentiles. 

’E®’ oaov .... inasmuch as I am indeed an apostle of 

the Gentiles , I do honour to my office. Msv simplex , as the lexicons 
say, i. e. } standing alone, and without de or some equivalent particle 
following it as usual. But it is omitted in D. E. F. G. 80. al. 5. 
Clar. Boern., Ambrosiaster; probably because no de follows. Where 
/ih is simplex y as here, it answers to the Batin quid cm, equidem , 
videlicet; but oftentimes cannot be rendered at all into English, nor 
conveniently into Latin. It generally stands, in this way, in a clause 
of explanation , and may be called fhU explicantis; but it also appears 
plainly to have an affirmative and concessive force. The supposition 
of the writer who thus employs it is, that what he says will of course 
be conceded. A ntxoviav is the office of the ministry , i. e ., the apostolic 
office of Paul.— Aogafco, magni cestimo , lionoro , honore afficio. 

(14) Efaug . . . s% avruv, if by any means I may excite to jealousy 
some of my kinsmen after the flesh , and save some of them. E/'-rw;, 
si fieri potest , si qua ratione. —T ijv crclgxa, my flesh , i. e ., my relatives, 
oi aoyyevtTg xara comp. Rom. ix. 3. So the Hebrew often 
means; e.g., Gen. xxix. 14. Judg. ix. 2. 2 Sam. v. 1. Gen. xxxvii. 
27. Is. lviii. 7. The meaning of the apostle in the whole passage is: 
i I extol the blessings of you Gentiles, not to lift you up with pride, 
but in order to excite the attention of the Jews to the distinguished 
favours which you enjoy, and which they have lost by their un¬ 
belief/ 

(15) EJ y&g .... ex vexgwy; for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciliation of the world , what shall the reception of them be but 
life from the dead ? i . e if the rejection of the Jews on account of 
their unbelief, has been the occasion of reconciling many of the Gen¬ 
tile world to God, what shall the reception of them back to the divine 
favour be, but as it were a genera) [spiritual] resurrection 1 Tde 
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marks the resuming of what was dropped at verse 12 for the sake of 
further explanation. So Reiche.—KaraXXay^ is applied to the con¬ 
ciliation of the heathen to God, who by their wicked works had 
before been enemies to him and strangers to the covenant of his 
promise.—Kr<r/xoo here, as often, stands for the heathen Gentile world. 
— is reception to favour , i, e,, admission to the family or 

church of Christ. 

ex vexgutv some (most of the ancient commentators and some 
recent ones) have understood literally , u e ., as indicating the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body; meaning thereby, that when the Jews should be 
brought into the Christian church as a body, the end of time would 
soon follow. But the time of the reign of Christ on earth, as de¬ 
scribed in the Apocalypse, and the interval of wickedness that will 
succeed, seem to forbid this exegesis; it has no u.sus loquendi in its 
favour, for the proper phrase would be dvaGracig b. ruiv vsxguiv. It is 
true that we have b vtxeuv in Rom. vi. 13; but then it is plainly 
figurative, i, e., it signifies a moral resurrection. I must regard 'Cm 
ex v6X£u>v, then, as a tropical expression, used in a kind of proverbial 
way, or as a figure of speeeli designating something great, wonderful, 
surprising, like to what a general resurrection of the dead would be. 
SoTurretin: Quid erit admissio eorum , nisi quoddam genus resur- 
rectionis ; altogether to the purpose. So the Arabians speak pro¬ 
verbially of great agitations and changes, as of a resurrection . Tho- 
luck has produced several examples, in his commentary on this pas¬ 
sage. But what is more to the point still is, that in Ezek. xxxvii, 
1—14, we have the moral renovation of the Jews designated at full 
length, by the similitude of a resurrection . It seems altogether pro¬ 
bable, that the apostle had this passage in his mind; so that lx 

vtxfiv here is equivalent to saying : ‘ What shall such a of 

the Jews be, but' a general resurrection of them, such as Ezekiel has 
described, i, e a great, general, and wonderful cou version of them to 
Christianity! * 

(16) l£e 3s . . . . <p\jga<x a, if, moreover , the first fruits were holy , so 
shall the mass be, —like the Hebrew means the 

firstling or first-fruits of any kind, which were offered to God. The 
Hebrews called the firstlings of fruit and grain, in their natural 
state D_'*VD3 JWfcO ; the firstlings of grain, &c., in a prepared state, 
rn&nn rpfc'frn. But the particular name given to the firstlings of 
dough or kneaded mealy was Num. xv. 20, where the 

Scptuagint renders, <pvgdftaTt >{; which is the same expression 
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as occurs in the passage before us, <pvga/taros being implied after 
arrazxj). The comparison here lies between the small part of the 
mass of dough, which was taken as the HiDVin nVKl and offered 
up to God, and the greater part or mass of it which was left for the 
use of him who made the offering. After the ri'tSW was offered, 
the whole mass became sanctified to lawful use, i. e., was set apart for 
this purpose and consecrated to it. In like manner, the apostle would 
here sav, is the whole mass of the Jewish nation yet to be set apart 
for God and consecrated to him. The of this nation, i. e., 

the ancient patriarchs and fathers of it (comp, verse 28), were set 
apart for God in a peculiar manner; and consequently the mass of 
their descendants are yet to be consecrated to him. The whole is 
illustration, however, rather than argument. 

Kal 6/ .... o/ xXadot, and if the root is holy , so are the branches. 
The same idea is here expressed as in the former clause. A root 
bears some such proportion to the branches of a tree, as the first- 
fruits did to the whole mass of bread. So here, the root represents 
the fathers (verse 28), and the xXddoi their descendants.—The word 
dyiog in both cases means consecrated to God , devoted to God , set 
apart for God, or set apart , consecrated , viz. for the service of God. 
But it should be noted, that the apostle does not design to say, that 
the <pvoufj,a and the xXdhot are holy, i. e., that they were so when he 
was writing. He predicts only that they will be so at some future 

(17) E# 3e . . . . e^ex\dci)r}<jav, but if some of the branches were 
broken off; i. e. y if now some of the natural descendants of the an¬ 
cient fathers have been cast off, because of unbelief (verse 20). As 
may be construed here as continuative , jam , German nun ; but the 
distinctive sense seems to be the more facile one. 

2u tie . , . . eysvov, and thou , being a wild olive , wert grafted in 
their stead , and made partaker of the root and fatness of the olive . 
The a yffeXaiog, it is said, was often grafted into the fruitful one when 
it began to decay, and thus not only brought forth fruit but caused 
tlie decaying olive to revive and flourish. This fact is denied by 
G luckier and Reiche, but it is substantiated by Columella (de Re 
Rust. V. 9) and Palladius (de Insit. XIV. 53), and also by several 
modern travellers. According to the usual course of nature among 
us, the fruit will be according to the original nature of the graft , 
and not according to the stock. How far this is actually the case 
in respect to olive-trees , seems not to be yet satisfactorily made out 
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Be the fact however as it may, it will not change the meaning of 
the apostle’s supposition. The image which he here employs is a 
very vivid one. The Gentiles had been grafted in upon the Jewish 
Church, and had caused this decayed tree to revive and flourish. 
But still the apostle means to hold in check any exultation of the 
Gentiles on account of this. He reminds them, that after all they 
are not the stock but only grafts; that the root and fatness of the 
good olive had been transferred to them, only because they have 
been grafted into it. *Ev auroTg seems to be used in a local way, viz. 
in the place of them . 

All this shows, moreover, that in the apostle's view, there has in 
reality been but one church ; the ancient Jewish one being only the 
foundation, the Christian one the superstructure and completion of 
the building; a sentiment which accords throughout with the repre¬ 
sentations in the epistle to the Hebrews, where only a change in rites 
and forms is argued, not a change of the spiritual and essential 
nature of the church. 

( 18 ) M)i xaraxavyfo tu/v x\ddw y exult not over the branches ; i. e. y 
exult not that the Jewish branches have been broken off, and that 
thou hast been engrafted in their stead. Karaxau^«o,aa/ means to 
exult in one’s own advantages or pre-eminence, in such a manner as 
to look down with contempt on others who do not possess them. 

Ei B's xaraxavysaffcii . . . . <rf, but if thou dost exult , thou dost not 
support the root> but the root thee : i. e., if thou art so inconsiderate 
and wanting in humility as to exult, there is no ground for such 
exultation; for after all, the Jewish church is the stock on which 
ihe Christian has been engrafted : it is the root from which the tree 
with its branches have sprung ; and as thou art only a branchy thou 
eanst not boast as if thou wert the root , 

(19) ’E ?e7g ouv . . . . iyxevTgioO'bf thou wilt sag then: The branches 
were broken off , that I might be grafted in : i. e. y perhaps thou wilt 
reply: 1 There is at least some ground for exultation, because the 
oranches were broken off in order to make room for me to be grafted 
in; which proves that I was considered as of more importance than 
the branches.—KXa<5o/ has the article oi in many copies; but A., C., 
E., 3., 7., 37., 46., 47., 54., Chrysostom, and Damascenus omit it; 
and so Dr. Knapp. If inserted, it would designate the specific 
branches before mentioned ; if omitted, then xXddot will designate 
branches , some branches , in an indefinite way. 

(20) KaXi; .... Urqxag, be it so: they were broken off by reason 
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of unbelief, and thou retainest thy standing by faith : i. e., be it as 
thou hast said, viz., that the branches were broken off so that thou 
mightest be grafted in, yet the original ground or moving cause of 
their being broken off was the unbelief of the Jews; and thou re- 
tainest thy present condition only on the ground of faith or belief in 
Christ. Shouldest thou deny him, as the Jews have done, thou 
wouldest also be broken off in like manner.—KaXws bene, approves 
of the sentiment which had just been uttered in some respect or 
other, but it does not necessarily approve of it in the full extent in 
which the speaker himself might have done. Here xaXu; concedes 
that the branches were broken off so that the wild olive might be 
grafted in, i. e ., one object in breaking them off was to graft in new 
ones; but it does not concede that the real ground or reason of their 
being broken off, was for the sake merely of grafting in new ones; 
for the sequel shows that awtr/a was the ground of this. While the 
apostle concedes thus much, however, to the Gentile, he at the same 
time reminds him, that lie retains his present place and standing on 
the very same condition as that on which the Jews held theirs, viz., 
on condition of faith or belief, d'e rfi Klara effrjjxccg. In regard to 
effrrjx eg, the Perfect of it is the only tense which has a neuter 

sense, viz., to stand , the other tenses being used actively, viz., to estab¬ 
lishconstitute, set up, &c.; and consequently the Perfect is used in 
the sense of all the tenses that are needed to convey the neuter 
sense of the active voice. 

m?j .... be not high-minded, but fear ; L e., carry your¬ 

self not haughtily as it respects the Jews who have been broken 
off; or rather, do not think too highly of your elevation to favour, 
indulge in no airs of superiority on account of this, but demean 
yourself as a humble believer, and one who has need to be continually 
on his guard, and to fear lest he may fall through unbelief and be 
broken off. 

(21) E i yag . . pe/Wa/, for if God did not spare the natural 

branches, then [fear] lest he will not spare thee; i. e ., if God did not 
refrain from rejecting the Jews, when they became unbelievers, then 
surely he will not refrain from rejecting thee, in the like circum¬ 
stances; or in other words, if the natural branches were not spared, 
how shall those which are not the natural ones find favour? The ydg 
in this case introduces a cause or reason why the Gentile should fear. 
—Kara <pum means the branches which naturally belonged to the 
original stock, i.e., the Jews, the natural descendants of the patriarchs 
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‘•o whom the promisee of God were made. Before /asjtws the verb 
eo/3ou is of course to be understood.—Instead of (puairui some copies 
read pg/Vjjra/ (Subj.J; and after verbs of fearing (for <pofiou is here im¬ 
plied) the Subj. is the usual mood. It is also the usual mood after the 
particle /**?. But in cases where it is supposed a thing actually exists 
or will exist, the Indie, mood is employed to indicate this. Here 
evidently the apostle believes that God would not spare Gentile un¬ 
believers ; and so the Indie, is the preferable mood; see N. Test. 
Gramm. § 152. 4. Note 1. 

(22) T3eouv . . . 0eou, behold , then, the kindness and the seventy 

of God ; i . e ., consider, on the one hand, the distinguished kindness 
which God has manifested toward thee who believest; and on the 
other, the strict regard to justice and truth which he exhibits, in the 
punishment of the unbelieving Jews. So the sequel of the verse; 
icr/ /mev . • . severity toward those who have fallen away ; 

but kindness toward thee, provided thou dost maintain a state of in- 
tegrity; otherwise even thou shalt be cut off, 9 Eav \rt/MEfvr,g rrj xi^ 67 ^ 77 ^ 1 
may be rendered, if thou dost continue in a state of favour ; so Tho- 
luck and others; and so in the translation. But we may attach an 
intransitive sense to x^ 07 6r?jr/; for the phrase may be taken as an an¬ 
tithesis to fcr//i«/'vw(j’/ rjj d^rioricc in the following verse, SO that x^rorrji 

jiay here designate the state or qualification of the individual con¬ 
cerned, and not the goodness of God toward him. That x2 7 i &r * 7r ‘* 
may be used to designate probity , uprightness , is plain from 

the Septuagint, Ps. xiii. 1, 3 (xiv. 1, 3). xxxvi. 3. cxviii. 66 (cxix. 
G6). The former sense, however, is to be preferred. 

(23) The present rejection of the unbelieving Jews is by no means 

final and exclusive. Kai exe/Vo/ 3s . . . avrovg, and they also , unless 

they persevere in unbelief\ shall be grafted in; for God is able again 
to graft them in. That is: 1 Inasmuch as unbelief was the ground of 
their rejection, so, when they shall abandon this and become be¬ 
lievers, they will be again received to favour; for God is able to 
bring them back to his favour.’ The apostle means to say, that God 
has not so cast away the Jews as to shut them out of all access to 
the kingdom of heaven, or utterly to reject them; but that he has 
left a w’ay open in which they may return to his favour, and he may 
receive them again. He speaks here only of w'hat can be done ; but 
in ver. 24 seq., he speaks of what will be done.— Kai UtTlot 3e, and 
they also; or, if any one prefers, but even they . 

(24) That the Jews will be again received to favour, the apostle 
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now proceeds to show. E S yag . . . xaXX/eXa/ov t for if thou wert cut 
off from the wild olive which was naturally wild y and wert grafted in¬ 
to the good olive which was contrary to thy nature ; i. e. y if thou wert 
introduced into a state of favour with God, from a state of enmity 
which was in all respects foreign to a state of favour.—ricay puXXot 
. . . eXatct, how much more shall the natural [branches] be grafted 
into their own olive ? Argumentuin a minori ad majus ; viz., if God 
had mercy on Gentiles, who were out-casts from his favour and stran¬ 
gers to the covenant of his promise, shall he not have mercy on the 
people whom he has always distinguished as being peculiarly his 
own, by the bestowmentof many important privileges and advantages 
upon them ? Comp. Rom. ix. 1—5.—The ydg in this verse intro¬ 
duces a sentiment co-ordinate with that which follows ydg in the 
preceding verse. 

(25) The apostle now proceeds more directly to assert the future 
reception of the Jews. Ou ydg . . , rouro, for 1 would not have you 
ignorant , brethren , of this mystery. Ydg confirmantis , i . e. y prefixed 
to a clause which is designed further to illustrate and confirm the 
assertion in ver. 24, viz., that the Jews would again be grafted in. 
The form of expression, I would not have you ignorant , is a /xe/wo/j, 
i. e. y a negative form of expression designed to convey a positive idea, 
viz., I am desirous that you should know . Mu<rr qgiov denotes any thing 
which is hidden , concealed , unknown . The fact that the Jews would 
be converted, must have been unknown to human wisdom. It was 
against all appearances and probabilities at that time. 

°lva fiii ... (pgovtfiot, lest ye should be wise in your own conceit; i. e. y 
lest you should be puffed up with a view of your own importance 
I am going to tell you more plainly still, that you are not the exclu¬ 
sive objects of God’s favour. 'Or; irw gojfft ;.. . e/c'eX0ri y that blindness 
has come upon Israel in part y until the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
come in. As to comp, verses 8, 10 above; comp, also 

1 Thess. ii. 15,16.—* Anb jusgoug i9 a qualifying expression to be joined 
with rfi ’l<rga7jX yeyow , which saves the proposition from being a uni¬ 
versal one; comp, verses 1—5 above. Paul means to say, that 
1 Israel iB indeed in part blinded, and will continue to be so, until, 
&c./ without designating what proportion of them continues in un¬ 
belief. It is a softened mode of expression, or (as rhetoricians say) 
per charientismum , i. e., xard 

V A x&i o5» *■ r ‘ The <7rXr)gu)fLa rwv eSvwv, I understand as meaning 
great multitudes or a great multitude , an abundance; comp. John 
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i. 1G. Rom. xv. 29. Col. ii. 9. It cannot be denied that 
sometimes means fulfilling, completion, completing , i. q., e. g., 

Rom xiii. 10, applied to the law; Gal. iv. 4. Eph. i. 10, applied to 
time. But such a meaning would hardly be a congruous 011 c, in the 
present instance. The fulfilling of a law, or of a limited time, is an 
easy and obvious expression, because there is an obvious limit to 
which the filling up or fulfilling is to extend ; but what is this limit 
in rrXr^aj/ia roj* As it would be difficult to answer this ques¬ 

tion, so it seems altogether more facile and congruous, to take rr/.i 
{'jj/ia, in the sense of copia , an abundance, great numbers , multitudes . 
II ow great this number or abundance must be, the apostle does not 
say ; much less does he say (as some have argued), that all the 
Gentiles must first be converted to Christianity, before the Jews can 
be brought into the pale of the church. Critics are not wanting, 
who strenuously contend for the meaning of totality in this case, and 
who aver that crX^w/xacan mean nothing less. So Reiche. But the 
us us loquendi of the word will not support this allegation. The 
subject must therefore remain as Paul has left it, t. e., indefinite as to 
the extent of Gentile conversions before the time when the Jews will 
return. Of course Christians are not debarred, by this view, from 
hope in labouring and praying for the Jews at the present period, 
although as yet but comparatively a small part of the Gentiles have 
been converted to the Christian faith. It is true, even now, that 
there is a great multitude of Gentile converts. May we not hope 
that the time is near at hand, when there will be a of them? 

(2G) K al ojtu .. , and so all Israel shall be saved ; i. e., 

when the of the Gentiles shall have been joined to the Lord, 

then his ancient covenant people shall also be reclaimed. Kal o'Jrw 
means and so, i . e when it shall be so that the of the Gen¬ 

tiles shall be brought in, then, &c. That xai o'jru, may be used 
substantially in the same way as xa. ; roVe (and then), see Acts vii. 8. 
xvii. 33. xx. 11. xxviii. 14—rta; here means alb in opposition to the 
aero psgoug of the preceding verse. But whether this means strictly 
every individual, it would be difficult indeed to determine. 

ex . . . ’laxu')(3, a deliverer shall come from Zion, and turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. This is apparently a citation from 
Is. lix. 20. where the Hebrew runs thus : “ A deliverer for Zion 
shall come, and for those who forsake ungodliness in Jacob.” The 
Scptuagint reads hexev 2 rJjv, instead of ix 2 tutv; but in other respects 
it conforms to the quotation of the apostle. We can only say of the 
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apostle’s quotation, that it gives the general sense of the passage, viz., 
it conveys the idea that deliverance for Zion is to be accomplished, 
and that penitents of the house of Jacob are to be saved. It is a 
very striking instance of free quotation as to the general sense of a 
passage, while the particular costume of it is disregarded. Whether 
Isaiah, in lix. 20, had respect to the salvation of gospel times, has 
been called in question. But the context seems to me very clearly 
to indicate this. And even if he had respect to temporal deliver¬ 
ance, there can be no difficulty in the apostle’s using his words as 
the vehicle of conveying his own thoughts, with regard to spiritual 
deliverance. 

(27) Kai aurr\ .... d/a^xij, and this is my covenant with them . 
This is generally supposed to come from the next succeeding verse 
in Isaiah, viz., lix. 21, as it agrees verbatim with the Septuagint 
there. But here the question stops, according to this supposition, 
and the next succeeding clause, orav a^eXcuyUa/ Tag d/Maor/ag avrutv, is 
taken from Is. xxvii. 9, where the words stand in the midst of a 
verse which has relation to the punishment of the Jews, and their 
consequent moral reformation. I should therefore prefer the suppo¬ 
sition, that the apostle here quotes and abridges, Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 
(the same passage which is quoted at length in Ileb. viii. 8—12). 
There the words aw j ^ haOnxn /xou occur in verse 33; and in verse 
34, Jehovah is represented as saying : t’keojg eoo/Aai raTg dbixtaig aur&v, 
xa i ru>v ui*a%TiZ)v airuiv ou /ivyodoj ‘in ; so that nothing is easier than to 
suppose that the apostle quotes ad sen sum these last passages, when 
he says dyt’kotfiat rdg d^aoriag aur&v, There is this advantage also 
in this last supposition, V:Z., that the w T hole passage in Jeremiah 
most evidently refers to a new dispensation, to gospel-times; which 
would be altogether appropriate to the apostle’s purpose, for the very 
point he is labouring to establish, is, that there will be a general 
conversion of the Jews to the Christian religion. 

(28) While the apostle admits that the Jew's, the once beloved 
people of God, have now hecome alienated and his enemies, he still 
maintains that this evil, exceedingly great in itself, has been over¬ 
ruled for the accomplishment of very important purposes in respect 
to the salvation of the Gentiles. Kara ph . . , . upag, in respect to 
the gospely they have hecome enemies on your account; i. e. y they 
have become iyjgol rou 0eoD, have apostatized from him, or have been 
rejected by him, and are no longer treated as his friends. That 
©sou is implied after syO^oi, (and not tuayyeX/ou f nor fiou as Theodoret, 
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Luther, Grotius, Cameron, Baumgarten, and others, have supposed), 
is clear, by comparing with i%0gof its antithesis uyaT^rot ; for in 
respect to this latter word, it is clear that 0 eou is implied after it. 
It follows, therefore, that the ellipsis to e^o/ must be supplied in 
the same way. 

A* v/j, ag, on your account , i. e ., to your advantage. In other 
words, the rejection of the gospel by the Jews has been the occasion 
of its being more widely diffused among the Gentiles; so that, in 
this respect, the loss of the Jews has been the gain of the Gentiles. 

Kara b\ . . . . tf'ar^as, but in respect to the election , they are be¬ 
loved for their fathers* sake; i. e. y in so far as God chooses men to 
salvation xara rriv ngoOtaiv auroy (viii. 28) and without being moved 
thereto by any merit on their part (xi. 5, 6), he will have special 
regard to the Jews, because of the many and precious promises which 
he made to their fathers. How Tholuck can find here only an elec¬ 
tion to external privileges , I am unable to see. Is the question, then, 
which the apostle is here discussing, one which concerns the external 
privileges of Christianity merely ; or does it go deep to the very 
foundation of the whole, viz., to the spiritual blessings of the gospel ? 
It does seem to me impossible to doubt here what the answer must 
be, unless one is led to do so by other considerations than those of 
simple exegesis. 

The apostle appears plainly to aver, that although God has mercy 
on whom he will have mercy (ix. 18); and although men do not be¬ 
come the heirs of eternal life by any merits of their own, but merely 
by the good pleasure of his grace (xi. 5, 0); yet in bestowing that 
grace, he may have regard to his promises made in ancient days to 
the distinguished patriarchs of the Jewish nation ; he may have 
regard to his original design that the seed of Abraham by faith, and 
the seed which also were lineally descended from him, should be 
u as the stars of heaven for multitude.” That salvation is entirely 
of free grace and not of merit, of course leaves it open for the 
sovereign Lord of all to choose the objects of his mercy where and 
when he pleases. That he always does this with good and adequate 
reason, yea the best of reasons, his own infinite wisdom and goodness 
are a sure and perfect pledge. But that men are always acquainted 
with these reasons, or that he has revealed them, is not asserted, and 
is not capable of being proved. 

(29) God will not disappoint the hopes which he has excited, nor 
violate the promises which he has made. The blessings which he 
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pronrsed to bestow, and the calling of Abraham’s posterity to be his 
spiritual seed, will surely not fail. ’A/xera ( aeXjjra . . . ©eoD, for the 
gifts and calling of God he will not repent of; lit. are not the sub¬ 
jects of repentance . The meaning is, that God will never repent of 
the promises which he made to the fathers, and therefore never 
change his purpose in regard to the bestowment of spiritual blessings 
upon their offspring. The ydg here introduces the reason why the 
Jews are Still dya^rrjroi. 

Here again Tholuck construes xXJjovj of the external calling of 
the Jews ; the fear of gratia in'esistibilis urging him to the adoption 
of this sentiment. But the reader is desired merely to turn back and 
compare viii. 28—30 with this whole passage, and also verses 5—7 
above. No other answer need be given to the objection against the 
sense here maintained. Above all, when one compares the sequel, 
verses 30—30, with verses 28, 29, can he constrain himself to be¬ 
lieve, that external privileges only arc here the subject of the 
apostle’s discussion? Could these excite in him such wonder, ad¬ 
miration, and gratitude, as he evidently expresses inverses 33—36? 
And is this the obtaining of mercy , of which verse 30 speaks? Let 
every unprejudiced reader examine and judge! 

(30) "natfeg ydg . . . a-re/^e/a, for as you were formerly disobedient 
to God, but have now obtained mercy through their unbelief . This 
refers to the former heathenish and unbelieving state of the Gen¬ 
tiles, and to the fact that the gospel was preached to them, and 
they became believers in consequence of the Jews having rejected it, 
in the sense before explained. Tag introduces a clause added for the 
sake of confirming the preceding declaration. 

(31) Oil™ xa/. . . eXe^wtf/, so they too have new become disobedient 
that they also may obtain mercy through the mercy shown to you . 
Here arc two cases presented, parallel in some respects, but differing 
in others. (1) The Jews reject the gospel, and occasion its being 
preached to the Gentiles, who thus become believers. (2 ) The Gen¬ 
tiles, by the blessing bestowed on them in consequence of their faith, 
provoke the Jews to jealousy, and occasion their seeking to be re¬ 
stored to their former place as the people of God; comp, verses 13, 
14. The parallelism consists in this, viz., that each party occasions 
the blessings of salvation to come to the other, i, e ., each is (dpo^ucr/- 
xa»c) the cause of salvation to the other. The difference is, that the 
Jews give occasion to this by their unbelief but the Gentiles by their 
belief which provokes the J evvs to jealousy, and leads them to seek 
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after the privileges of the gospel. May the time speedily come, when 
the example of Christians will have a better tendency to excite such 
a jealousy among the Jews than it has ever yet done! 

The position of ha here is somewhat peculiar. We should na¬ 
turally expect to find it before r& u/ieregw; but there are examples of 
its standing after the first words that begin a sentence; comp 1 Cor. 
ix. 15. 2 Cor. ii. 4. Gal. ii. 10. 

(32) IvvsxXe/tfe . . . iXeqffj j, for God hath included all in unbelief , 
so that he might have mercy on all; i. e., God hath left both Jew 
and Gentile to fall into unbelief or disobedience, in order that the 
true nature of sin might fully appear, and that he might thus mag¬ 
nify the riches of his grace, in pardoning multiplied and aggravated 
transgressions; comp. Rom. v. 20, 21, where'the same general senti¬ 
ment is developed. The fathers in speaking of this subject compare 
sin to a fever, which before it reaches a certain height, does not so 
develope itself that the physician applies its appropriate remedy. 
They also compare it to a tree, which is permitted to grow up to 
full height, and to spread forth all its branches and leaves, before it 
is felled. So when sin had reached its acme, the Redeemer appeared 
and struck the mortal blow. The yd f introduces an additional rea¬ 
son, to show that God will have mercy on all. 

In regard to it seems to be the best illustrated by a refer¬ 

ence to the Hebrew TP “TOpp, ^ “i'3pp, "^PP all of which 
(from "Pp) mean to deliver over to , to give up to the power of .—The 
whole verse, and also chap. v. 20, 21, seems plainly to teach, that 
God had a special purpose to answer in giving man over to the pow er 
or dominion of sin and unbelief, viz., to expose the “ exceeding sin¬ 
fulness of sin,” and to magnify the riches of his pardoning mercy. 

But if any are not satisfied with the sense here given to the word 
6vvtx\ei<re, and insist that it is to be taken in a more active sense, they 
may compare it with Rom. v. 20, and also with ix. 18. It may be 
understood here in the same sense as cxX^vvei in ix. 18. I see no 
more objection to the one than to the other. But such a sense of 
<ruvex\eic6 does not seem to be necessary here. 

(33) Here then, to say the least, is some deep and mysterious 
proceeding on the part of God, which the human mind cannot 
fathom, and which it should only wonder at and adore. r fl j3ddo; .. . 
©ecu, 0 the boundless riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
nXourou means riches literally, and here it signifies abundance .— 
2op/ct£, the wisdom of God, viz., the wisdom displayed in thus mak- 
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ing the unbelief of the Jews subservient to the purpose of bringing 
salvation to the Gentiles, in thus educing good out of evil; and also 
in finally bringing the Jews back to their filial relation, through the 
mercy granted to the Gentiles; important ends, which no human 
foresight or wisdom could have accomplished.—boundless 
knowledge; for what less than Omniscience could foresee the effects 
to be thus produced, the good effects that would flow from present 
and apparent evil? What human or angelic foresight could divine 
that such consequences would follow from such means? 

Tholuck refers the whole simply to divine compassion , and says 
that i the words are contra decretum absolulum of Augustine.’ This 
may be true, if Augustine meant what Tholuck supposes he did— 
fatality . But did he mean this? This excellent critic seems to find 
frequent matter of difficulty in the assertions of Paul here; so 
strongly is he exercised with the fear of the dzeretum absolutum of 
Augustine and Calvin. 

'llg .... oftoi auroD, how unsearchable are his proceedings , and his 
ways past fading out! Understanding all this as of course having 
a reference to the preceding declarations of the apostle, we must in¬ 
terpret it as meaning: i How entirely above our comprehension, that 
God should accomplish suoh ends by such means,’ viz. the salvation 
of the Gentiles in such a way, and then that of the Jews 1—Kg/,uara 
seems plainly to mean, like the Hebrew ordinance , arrange - 

menty proceeding: or rather decision , counsel , determination . Here 
it is for substance a synonyme with o&>/, which evidently has the 
like sense. The word odo/, which literally means way or track that 
one makes in going, gives occasion to the adjunctive dve^e^viaaroi, 
whose footsteps cannot be tracedy i. e. y unsearchable, vice non vesti - 

What can be plainer, now, than that the declaration in verse 32 
gives the immediate occasion to the exclamation in ver. 33 ? But if 
this be so, then ffuvsxXe/as contributes its share to excite the apostle’s 
feelings, as well as iXeijep, Tholuck admits only the latter. 

(34) Tig jag . . . tyevero, for who hath known the mind of the Lord y 
or who hath been his counsellor ? rdg is placed here before a clause 
added in order to confirm the assertion, that the ways of God are 
unsearchable. The verse is a quotation from Is. xl. 13, ad sensum t 
and nearly in the words of the Seventy. The object is, to challenge 
the wisdom of created beings ; for the call is made on them to show, 
if there be any such case, wherein any of them has contributed any 
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thing to enlighten or to guide the divine counsels. The question 
implies strong negation. 

(35) "H rig . . . . av rp, or who hath first given him any thing y and 
it will be repaid? The sentiment of this verse may be found in the 
Hebrew of Job xli. 3 (11), D who hath done me 
any service , that I may recompense him. This the apostle has 
changed to the third person, instead of the first, so as to make it 
congruous with the preceding quotation. The Septuagint, “ abit in 
omnia alia” here; so that the apostle (if indeed he here quotes at all, 
which seems somewhat doubtful), has given a new version to the 
Hebrew. 

This latter quotation (if it be one) is designed by the apostle to 
have a bearing on all claims to the divine favour, which can be pre¬ 
ferred on the score of desert or.of services rendered to God. How 
prone the Jews were to betake themselves to their own merits, and 
to rely on self-righteousness, every reader of the New Testament 
must know. The sentence before us is designed to repress this spirit; 
for it is as much as strongly to affirm, that no one can make any just 
claims upon God for his favour, as no one by his services has laid 
him under any obligation. The Nominative to avrairofo^qaiTai is 
cturo understood, which would refer to n implied after the preceding 

nrgo'edcoze. 

(36) On the contrary, instead of creatures laying God under any 
obligation to them, God is all and in all, i. e. y he is the source of all 
being and blessing, by him all things come into existence and are 
sustained and governed, and for him, for his glory and honour, they 
u are and were created.”—"O n e% . . . xdvra, for of him, and by him, 
and for ldm y are all things. —’e£ avrov, of him , i, e. y he is the original 
source, the eternal fountain whence all the streams of existence take 
N their rise.—A/ avrov , he is not only the original source, but the inter¬ 
mediate cause of all things. It is the exertion of his power that 
brings them into being, and preserves, directs, and controls them.— 
E/; abrov, fm' him y for his honour, praise, glory ; he is the sovereign 
Lord and possessor of all, and all exist because he wills it, and exist 
for the accomplishment of purposes which the Maker of all has in 
view. The sentence seems equivalent to saying; “ God is the be¬ 
ginning, continuance, and end of all things.” 
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Such is the conclusion of the doctrinal part of our epistle; a 
powerful expression of profound wonder, reverence, and adoration, 
in regard to the unsearchable ways of God in his dealings with men; 
and an assertion of the highest intensity, respecting his sovereign 
right to control all things so as to accomplish his own designs, inas¬ 
much as all spring from him, u live and move and have their being in 
him,” and are for his glory. A doctrine truly humbling to the proud 
and towering hopes and claims of self-justifying men ; a stumbling- 
block to haughty Jews, and foolishness to unhuinbled Greeks. I 
scarcely know of any thing in the whole Bible which strikes deeper 
at the root of human pride than vers. 33—36. But what emphasis 
there can be in these, if the apostle is discoursing merely on the 
external privileges of men, and maintaining that these only were be¬ 
stowed by pure grace, I am unable to see. Every man on earth has 
merely to open his eyes on things around him, in order to see that 
distinctions of a temporal nature are co-cxtensive with the human 
race. Dues he need the long argument of the apostle, and the stren¬ 
uous efforts he has made, in order to be satisfied of this? But when 
wc come to the great question : Are distinctions of a spiritual nature 
made, which are eternal in their consequences; and made too accord¬ 
ing to the good pleasure of God, without any merit on the part of 
men? it is then >ve find ourselves to need all the argument and rea¬ 
soning of the apostle, to bring us submissively to bow, and to con¬ 
template the whole subject (as he does) with wonder and adoration. 
It is then, that God’s claims to be considered the GREAT ALL 
IN ALL, must be advanced in such a way, that u the loftiness of 
man may be bowed down., and the haughtiness of man laid low, and 
Jehovah alone be exalted.” 

I appeal now to all readers and critics, who, like Tholuck, refer 
all that is said in vcr. 33—36 to the mere goodness and compassion of 
God as manifested in the gospel, whether there is any congruity in the 
passage thus considered. Nothing can be more certain, than that vers. 
34—36 do assert, in the most high and unequivocal manner, the in¬ 
dependence of God on his creatures, and his sovereign power and 
rigid over them. This will not be questioned. But why such an 
assertion here, at the close of the argumentative part of the epistle, 
the very climax of the whole? Is it necessary to make the deepest 
possible impression of divine independence and sovereign right, in 
order to convince us that God can exercise his goodness and compas¬ 
sion ? I repeat it—I cannot see the congruity of such reasoning or 

2 i 
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rhetoric. Let those who adopt such exegesis look to this ; mine is 
not the task to defend it. 

On the other hand ; if God has, for reasons not disclosed to us, 
and therefore in the way of what we call the exercise of divine sove¬ 
reignty , rejected for a time the Jewish nation, and brought in the 
Gentiles; and if God, in his own due time, shall also again bring the 
Jewish nation into his church; and all this in such a way as entirely 
exceeds our comprehension, and which of course we are altogether 
unable to explain ; then we may exclaim with the wondering apostle 
0 the depth ! Then we may find overwhelming reason to believe, 
that God is all in all , that he is the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things, and that u for his glory they are and were created.” We can 
sympathize, therefore, while cherishing such views, with all which 
the apostle has here said, and find abundant reason to cherish senti¬ 
ments such as he has avowed. 

But to prevent all mistake here, I repeat, before I close this sub¬ 
ject, what I have once and again expressed in the preceding pages, 
viz., that ^sovereignty in God, does not imply what is arbitrary , nor 
that he does any thing without the best of reasons . It only implies, 
that those reasons are unknown to us . While clouds and darkness 
are truly about him, in respect to our vision, justice and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne for ever. It is impossible, even for a 
moment to doubt that this must be so. Infinite wisdom and goodness 
can never act at all without reason, nor without the very best reason. 
God has no possible temptation to act arbitrarily or wrongly; it can¬ 
not profit him. His creatures cannot abridge his happiness. Of 
course, it would be the extreme of folly to suppose, that because God 
acts in a way which is mysterious, he acts in an arbitrary or oppres¬ 
sive manner. Is he under obligation to disclose all the grounds of 
his proceedings to us? Enough he has disclosed to satisfy us that he 
is wise and good. May there not be something left to exercise our 
filial confidence, and to give us (what does indeed well become us) a 
deep sense of our humble and imperfect condition ? Shall we pre¬ 
scribe to God the terms of our moral discipline? If not, then let us 
be content, when his mysterious ways press upon our minds and wc 
feel straitened and in darkness, to say with the apostle : r n fid Jo; 
<7Xourou xai 6o<p'iag xa i yvdcfsug 0eou! And if our hearts are ever tempted 
to rise up against the distinctions which God has made, either in a 
temporal or spiritual respect, in the bestowment of his favours, let us 
bow them down to the dust, as well as silence and satisfy them, with 
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the humbling, consoling, animating, glorious truth, that “of God, and 
through him, and for him, are all things I” To him, then, be the 
glory for ever and ever I Amen. 


CHAP. XII. 1—21. 

* 

The apostle having thus concluded what may be called the doctrinal part of his epistle, now 
proceeds to the hortatory and practical part; which contains precepts both general and partic¬ 
ular that were specially adapted to those whom he was addressing, and the spirit of which is 
applicable to all times and national The very solemn and earnest manner in which he incul- 
oates the practical maxims that follow, shows £qw deeply he felt thp importance of uniting 
Christian doctrine and duty; yea, how necessarily the reception of the former must lead to the 
latter. He begins with urging Christians to make an entire consecration of themselves to God, 
verses 1, 2 ; he urges upon his readers humility, although they possess the special gifts of the 
Spirit: inasmuch as all the diversities of such gifts are possessed by those who are only parts 
of the spiritual body to which all Christiana belong, verses 3—5 ; he enjoins upon each to make 
a wise and diligent improvement of the special gift or office bestowed on him, verses G—8 ; and 
then gives, in the remainder of the chapter, a most striking and admirable series of Christum 
precepts ; of which no equal, and no tolerable parallel, can bo found iu all the writings of the 
heathen world. 

(1) TIagaxa\u> ouv . . . ©g«u, I intreat you , then , by the tender 
mercies of God , i. e ., such being the case as I have now stated, such 
being theloveand compassion exhibited towards sinners, andsuch the 
provision made for them, I entreat you on account of the tender 
mercies, &c. Ouv has reference to-all that precedes, and intimates 
that the writer is making a general deduction from it.—O/xr/^Sv, in 
the plural } is an imitation of the Hebrew D'prn which has no 
singular. It means kindiiess , benignity , compassion , &c. A/a, by, on 
account of; comp. Rom. xv. 30. 1 Cor. i. 10. 2 Cor. x. 1. 

Ua^affrridai . . . bpuv, to present your bodies a living sacrifice , holy , 
acceptable to God y which is your rational service, nagotdryjtrat is com¬ 
mon in classic Greek, and is employed to designate the action of 
bringing and presenting to the divinity a sacrifice of any kind.— 
^ui/iara i/iatv, your bodies , i. e. y yourselves. The word cupara appears 
to he used because it makes the nature of the representation or com¬ 
parison more appropriate ; for the bodies of animals arc offered in 
sacrifice.— Ghxfiav a living sacrifice , in distinction from that of 

beasts which were slain. It is put in apposition with the preceding 
3y<r/av. The meaning appears to he, that the living active powers of 
their bodies were to be continually offered or devoted to God ; or in 
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other words, they were to offer a living , enduring, lasting sacrifice, 
not a sacrifice once for all by self-immolation. But possibly the 
reference may be to the custom of the Levitical law, which forbade 
the offering to God of what was accidentally killed. The animal 
must be brought alive to the altar, and slain there. But I prefer the 
former exegesis. 

' Ay lav, holy, t. g., COR, integer , without blemish , or defect; for no 
other kind of sacrifice could be ay/a, z. e. t consecrated to God.—E Ca- 
feorov T<fj Qefi is an epexegesis of the preceding ay/a.—T r,v 7.oyr/.r,v 
rgsluv v/iuv, your rational service , viz., your spiritual offering or service, 
or that which is mental or belongs to reason (Xoyoc), in distinction 
from an external service or Xarge/a <ragx/x?j, such as the Jews offered 
and relied on for salvation. I have rendered it rational , z. e., per¬ 
taining to the reason or understanding, because the word reasonable 
(as we now use it) does not necessarily convey the same idea. 

(2) Ka/ /x^ • • • vohg v/muv, and be not conformed to this world , but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind . The Codices A., D. ; 
E., F., G., and many Codd. minusc. read <rutf£zj/xar/£f<rt)a/ and /xsra/x&s- 
poZaOat, in the Infinitive; which would imply ira^axaXw before them. 
The sense would be the same, in such a case, as the Imperative of 
the text before us makes.— Tp a icovi rcirw, the present world , i. e ., 
njn D^iyri according to the later usajje of the word amonsr 
the Jews. The classic sense of a iu>v, never coincides with this. See 


my Exegetical Essay on a/utv, alums, &c., § 5. By not conforming 
to the world the apostle means, the not adopting of its sinful customs 
and practices, whether of an external or internal nature. 

7 AWa inra(ioo(poZaOi, i. e., put on another form, person; exchange the 
(i tgpjj of the world for that of Christianity. Do this uvay.uivJjon roZ vob; 
v/j,uv f by the renewing of your mind , i. e ., by renovating the voZ; 
by exchanging it for a voZ$ -/.atvog such as the gospel inspires. In 
other words : ‘ Cherish no more a spirit devoted to the world and 
sinfully conforming to it; cultivate a new and different spirit, one 
devoted to God, one which will love and practise what is good and 
pleasing to God. 

E/’c rb boxi/idfytv . . . rsXe/ov, that ye may learn what the irlll of God 
is, that which is good and acceptable and perfect. A oxi, x means 
(among other things) to explore , to investigate , to search out, 10^ ; 
and this for the purpose of learning and knowing. The apostle 
means to say, that a renewed mind is essential to a successful inquiry 
after practical and experimental Christian truth, in its whole extent. 
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tl If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.” 

Td dya&ov x. r. X., I regard not as adjectives agreeing with 
but as nouns, formed in the usual way, viz., by prefixing the article 
to the neuter gender of the adjective; for r& is of course implied 
before vod^tarev and reXtiov. So Flatt and Glockler.—E vu^terov means 
acceptable to God, rw 0tw being implied.—TeXe/ov, that which is want¬ 
ing in nothing, which has no defect, integrum. Reiehe construes 
these adjectives as qualifying ^iX»j/xa. The whole verse, therefore, 
is an exhortation to spiritual-mindedness, in order that Christians 
may attain to a full knowledge of what their holy religion de¬ 
mands. 

(3) Tdo here stands before specific reasons given for a general 
principle urged in the preceding context. A/a rvjg ydotreg by virtue 
of the [apostolic] office of grace bestowed on me; comp. Rom. i. 5. 
xv. 15. Eph. iii. 2, 8 .—*Ep bpTv, among you; so h frequently means, 
in such a connection. 

M?) , . . i pgovtlv, lit. not to over-estimate himself beyond what he 

ought to estimate . Ilaga is often used in such a sense, in comparative 
declarations; e. g.> Luke xiii. 2. iii. 13. Rom. xiv. 5. Hcb. i. 9. i. 4. 
iii. 3.—’AXXcfc . . . dootp^ovsTv, lit. but to make such an estimation as to act 
soberly , i. e to think modestly, prudently, in a rational way, of him¬ 
self, not being puffed up with his own attainments and gifts; the 
same as pgovtw. The paronomasia in and 6(n<pgon7t 

can hardly escape the reader’s notice. 

'Exa cru) dg . . . ovVrewc, according to the measure of faith which 
God hath imparted to him; i. e, 9 according to the measure of Chris¬ 
tian belief and knowledge which God has imparted. In other words: 
1 Let each one estimate his gifts by the principles which the gospel 
has revealed.’ But Flatt and Tholuck understand rtiong here as 
equivalent to ydotcffict, i. e., at iang^zrh xitftffr£vjj,tvov t qvod creditum est y 
donum ; for which I can find no adequate and satisfactory proof or 
example. Nor can I perceive that the meaning which this exegesis 
would give to the passage, is a probable one. The apostle is not 
exhorting men to prize their gifts according to the diverse nature of 
them (which must be his meaning, if Flatt and Tholuck have rightly 
explained him) ; but he is exhorting all, whatever may be their 
gifts, to demean themselves modestly and humbly. All belong to 
one body , and no invidious distinctions are to be made. Conse¬ 
quently it is more congruous to explain fLzrgov cr/Vrewj ns indicating the 
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measure of Christian belief or faith, i. e., of Christian knowledge 
which is the object of faith. 

(4) To show that no one has any reason to set up himself as supe¬ 
rior to others, the apostle now introduces the admirable comparison 
of the body of Christ , i. e ., the church, with the human body. There 
are various members of the latter; and they are designed for different 
uses. But all belong to one and the same body ; and each performs 
its own proper functions for the good of the whole. So ought it to 
be in the Christian church.— rigai-iv, use , opus, negotium, office. 

(5) Oyrwg . . . so we, being many , are one body in Christ, 

and are each members of others; i . e ., there is but one church, one 
spiritual body, of which Christ is the head. To this we all belong. 
In this respect there is no pre-eminence.— KafoT; for xatf eva, properly 
a solecism; see also John viii. 9. Mark xiv. 19. 3 Macc. v. 34, and 
dvd t U Rev. xxi. 21. 

(b) ’'E^cvreg . . . bid<po£u t and possessing gifts which are diverse, 
according to the grace bestowed upon us; i. e., we, who are many in 
number, and yet one body in Christ, possess gifts which are diverse, 
according to the diversity of the operations of the Spirit, w r ho be¬ 
stows different gifts on different persons. agrees with 

understood, and is a continuation of the preceding sentence. It is 
plain that here is grammatically an anacoluthon; for no verb as an 
apodosis regularly follows the participial X. The preceding 

context may supply an apodosis; and this may either be aXX^Xav ffo.-t] 
ec/xsv, or rrga^iv 

Em >7r^o<priTtiuv, udiether prophecy, i. c., em or scorns] o^rj- 

niav, the ellipsis of or i%ovre<; being quite plain, n^^rf/av 

here evidently means %dgtv ergop?} ruag, i. e., the offee or gift of prophecy, 
the prophetic office; which explanation, moreover, is rendered certain 
by the sequel.—Em serves to enumerate particular species, which 
belong to the genus ^aoia/Mara. But is a public or a private 

office ? And if either, what were its appropriate duties ? 

To answ r er this question philologically, as w'ell as by the analogy 
of the Scriptures, it is necessary to resort, in the first place, to the 
classic use of the word. among the Greeks, generally 

signified an interpreter of the ivill of the gods, an interpreter of those 
who were priests of the gods, etc. The essence of the definition is 
the idea of interpreter , one who captains or declares, viz., what was 
before dark, or not understood, or not known. So the Greeks could 
say, •7rgo(p7}T7ii SeoC—/efou— fidvreug —Mou<rwv, x. t. X. Sometimes (but 
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more rarely) 'irgopqrfie means, one who himself foretells, one who pre¬ 
dicts , etc.; and it is then equivalent to the Greek pdvng. But in 
general it differs from t^dvrig, inasmuch as the latter means a person 
who is himself under the divine afflatus in such a manner as to be 
bereaved of his own consciousness and reason, and merely to utter 
(as an instrument) what the inspiring divinity causes him to utter. 
This, which the fidvn; himself is not supposed to understand and 
cannot explain, it was the office of the $rgo pnrrig to interpret. Plato 
derives pdvng from /icu'vopai, to rave , to be out of one's senses; and this 
shows the peculiar meaning of pdvng in distinction from cfopgr? is, 
which usually designates only such persons as are in possession of 
their reason. 

n §o<p7]Tjjg in the New Testament, corresponds well with the Hebrew 
which means an interpreter of the divine will generally , and 
specially one who by divine inspiration foretells future events. Of 
this latter sense, which all admit, it is unnecessary to give any exam¬ 
ples ; but as to the former, the reader may consult for N'Qa, Judg. vi. 
8. 2 Sam. vii. 2. Ex. vii. 1, where Aaron is said to be a to 

Moses, u e. y the interpreter to the people of the plans and designs of 
Moses (comp. Exod. iv. 16. Jcr. xv. 19). Deut. xviii. 18. For the 
like sense of ?rgopqrqg in the New Testament, comp. Matt. v. 12. x. 
41. xi. 9. xiii. 17. John vii. 52. Acts .vii. 48, 52. Rev. x. 7. xi. 10, 
18. xviii. 24, 20. Comp, also the verb cr gopyrtva in Rev. x. 11. xi. 3. 
Luke i. 67. Acts ii. 17, 18. xix. 6. xxi. 9. 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5. xiii. 9. 
xiv. 1, 3, 4, 5, 24, 31, 39; and with these texts compare Joel ii. 28. 
Num. xi. 25, 27. 1 Sam. x.. 5, 6, 10—13. xix. 20—24. 

From all these passages it is put beyond a doubt, that to prophesy 
means not merely to predict (which is rather the predominant signifi¬ 
cation of the word), but also to preach (as we say), to warn, to 
threaten, to utter devotional sentiment, to utter praise; in short, to 
speak any thing by divine inspiration or afflatus. IT £ opgre/av in our 
text, therefore, does not of course refer to those who predicted ; it 
may have another meaning. More probable is it, indeed it is almost 
certain, that here it has a more general sense, referring to those who 
publicly uttered any thing by special divine aid or inspiration, which 
had reepeet to the subject of religion. 

Such, then, were ‘rgopjjron in the Christian church, i. e., men en¬ 
dowed with a supernatural gift in regard to addressing the people, 
either for the purposes of instruction or of devotion. The apostle 
directs them to perform the duties of their office xard rqv dvaXvyiav rns 
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cr/Vrrw;, according to the proportion of faith , or according to the ana¬ 
logy of faith . According to the first method of translating it, the 
sense would be : ‘ Let the prophets speak only as they have faith to 
do it i. e. y let them not go beyond the faith imparted to them. 
Faith here may mean that which is the object of their belief i, e., 
what is given to them in an extraordinary manner as the object of 
their belief, In such a case, the apostle means to say : 6 Let not the 
prophets exceed what is entrusted to them. Let them keep within 
the bounds of their reason and consciousness, and not, like the hea¬ 
then /Advrcic, rave, or speak they know not what/ Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 
32, where the fact is made clear, that Paul considered the prophets 
as conscious, rational, voluntary, accountable agents, while in the 
exercise of their gifts. And as to the solemn and conscientious dis- 
charge of the duty of a prophet, comp. Jer. xxiii. 25—40. Ezek. ii. 
6—8. iii. 17—21. In this maimer Chrysostom, Theodoret, CEcu- 
rnenius, Pelagius, Calvin, Flatt, Tholuck, and many others, have 
understood the phrase under examination. Reiche, however, and 
others, construe dvaXoy/av rr^ rr/arewt as meaning the measure of faith,’ 
i. e ., the degree or measure of actual belief which the prophet exer¬ 
cised, or of which he was the subject. 

At the same time, as dvaXoyiav may signify analogy , agreement 
(for so it means in the classics), the sense may be : i Prophesy in 
such a manner, that what you say will accord with the doctrine of 
faith, viz., with that which the Scripture contains/ The former 
sense is the most congruous here, and therefore the most probable. 

It is obvious, that the elliptical construction reigns through this 
whole paragraph. Here we may understand KgopqrevcofiEv before xard 
riiv dvaXoyiav, or we may fill out the construction thus: ^a£/v tyi j ^o- 
fTjrE/a. Reiche, however, insists on xara . . . cr/Vrea/; being co-ordi¬ 
nate with xard yaoiv x. r. X., and that typvnc is implied before it. But 
the comparison of the clause tm K%o<pr k ruav x. r. X. with the succeed¬ 
ing clauses, tire htaxodav, ev rfi diaxovia x. r. X., makes against this con¬ 
struction. Grammatically it is possible; exegetically , it is quite im¬ 
probable. 

(7) E/Ve btaxoviav, i. e., e/re p^o/Le/] dtaxoviav. A iuxovoc, in a general 
sense, means a servant , a waiter of any one. But as the office of a 
servant is elevated by the station of his master and the duties which 
the servant has to perform, so the word is far from being always em¬ 
ployed in a degrading sense ; nay, it is sometimes (like the Hebrew 
used in a most honourable sense, as servant of God , servant of 
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Christ , servant (minister) of the gospel , etc. In the passage before 
us, dtaxovia probably refers to the official duty of the oidxovoi in the 
Christian church, to whom was committed the care of alms for the 
poor, of providing for the sick, of preparing conveniences for public 
worship, etc., and generally, of watching over and taking care of the 
external matters of the church. In the primitive age of the church, 
this office was very simple, having reference only to the alms of the 
church. So the verb dtaxavsw very often means, to supply one with 
foody to make ready or provide food for any one, e. g.y Matt. iv. 11. 
Mark i. 13. Luke x. 40. xii. 37. xvii. 8. John xii. 2 ; comp. Acts vi. 
But in subsequent ages, the office was extended to all the external 
and merely temporal relations of the church. So in the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue, the inspector , over seer , corresponding to didxovog, 

* Ey rjj btaxovicc, i. e., u/ih or eerroj; like tv rovrot; ioOi, 1 Tim. iv. 15, 
i. e., sit totus inillis , let him be wholly devoted to his ministration or 
service, let him be deeply engaged to perform its duties with fidelity 
and zeal. 

JL/rt 6 bibdt rxwv. Here the construction is varied, although there 
appears to be no special reason for it in the nature of the sentence. 
We should expect tire bibaexaXj'av here, i. e. f the Accusative case of 
the abstract noun; but in its stead, we have a participial noun in the 
Nominative. Of course the verb fj or ieri is understood here after 6 
btbdffxuv ,—’Ey rr bibacxaKia, t. i<mu as before. 

That the office of teacher is here distinguished from ?on 
the one hand, and from -ra^axaXwv on the other, is plain. But in 
what this distinction consisted, it would be a difficult matter for us 
at the present time to say. In regard to the first distinction, it would 
seem that irgopqrqg indicated one who taught by inspiration, and only 
so far as inspiration prompted and enabled him to teach. In the 
strict sense of the word, it was an office created and sustained by 
miraculous gift. But btbdoxaXo; appears to have been an ordinary 
stated teacher, one who was so by official station, and who taught 
according to the degree of religious knowledge which lie possessed. 

(8) Eire 6 rraoaxaXuv, i. e., 6 rrra^axaXuv f .—’Ey rjj Tagax\r,cret, i. e., iffreo 
as before. But what is cragaxaXwy? The verb rra^axciXeu means to 
wav)i y to console . nagaxaXdv, then, would seem to indicate an ex - 
hotter y i. e ., one who urged to practical duties, who dwelt upon the 
threatenings and promises of the gospel, and so aided and completed 
the work which the bibdaxaXog had begun. 

How long the distinction which is here intimated, was kept up in 
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the church, I know not. But in the original settlement of the 
churches in New England, many of them had two ministers, a 3/- 
ddoxaXog and a KagaxaX&v, as here explained. It was believed, at 
that time, that these distinct offices were intended to be perpetual in 
the church. But why consistency would not of course lead to the 
maintenance of all the other offices here named, it would be difficult 
to say. 

*0 ptradibovg, sc. p. he who is a distributer , i. e., he who distributes 
the charities of the church, or of individuals in it.— ’Ev d'rXo'rTjr/, i . e. } 
with a simple or single regard to the good of those for whom the 
charity was bestowed, without any selfish or sinister purposes of liis 
own. But in what respect 6 ptrabidovg differed from the bidxovog above 
mentioned, we are now unable to ascertain with precision. That 
there was a difference, is plain from the manner in which the whole 
of this paragraph is constructed. May it not have been that the 
dtdxovog was the general overseer , the collector and provider of alms; 
while the o /^srabidotg was the actual distributer of them among the 
needy ? This seems quite probable, from the nature of the case, 
and from the fact that here are two distinct offices, both of which 
have a relation to the same class of duties. 

The reader should remark, that with o [Ltrahihovg the construction 
is a^ain changed, inasmuch as the tin is omitted; so that the strain 
of the sentiment becomes purely hortatory. 

'O rrff/gTdftevog sv oKoudfi, let him ivho presides do it with diligent at¬ 
tention . A question may indeed be raised here, whether o rr^oiard^o; 
means an office in the church, or only a person to whom the care of 
some duty or business is committed. The verb ^otarri/xt sometimes 
means to attend with care and diligence to any thing , q. d., to stand 
over it , as we say in English. So in Tit. iii. 8, xaX&v sgyaiv ^oiaraaiiui 
means to be diligent in performing good works. But as o ^o'/srd/isvDg 
stands connected with a series of other words which express some 
official duty, most interpreters have been inclined to construe it here 
as having respect to office. It seems plainly to be used in 1 Thess. v. 
12, to designate one who holds the office of a teacher; and in 1 Tim. 
v. 17, it also seems to designate one who holds the office of ruling or 
governing in the church, as well as teaching. The context of this 
latter passage 1ms indeed been regarded by most commentators, as 
allowing that there were some crffiurd/xtvot who held the double office 
of teacher and governor or ruler in the church, although, as some of 
them suppose, these offices would seem more usually to have been 
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separate. In like manner, Justin Martyr speaks of a rrgotcrwg rw 
adeXpouv, who (it appears) is the presbyter of the church, Apolog. I. 
c. 67. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 28, is another account of Paul concerning the 
offices in the church existing at Corinth ; from which it appears that 
there were reckoned in that church the following orders of officers 
and gifts : dcroVroXoi, cr ^ofr^rat, 6iddffxaXoi, bovu/xsig, /a^arwv, 

xufiegvfae/g, yev/j yXooccuv, dtigfj,r}vturai; quite a different reckon¬ 
ing from that in our text, and yet the object of it is the very same as 
in Rom. xii. 8, viz., to show Christians that the same Spirit has be¬ 
stowed gifts and offices of different and various kinds, but that inas¬ 
much as he is the author of all, and they who possess them all 
belong to one and the same body, so there should be no boasting or 
pride indulged on account of them, but every one who possesses 
them should exercise his own gift in the best manner he can, for the 
edification of the whole. 

It must be obvious that the xvfiegvrjcstg mentioned in 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
would seem to accord with the ^^diard^ivog in our text; but whether 
it accords with the same word in 1 Thess. v. 12. 1 Tim. v. 17, 
seems more doubtful. From a comparison of the whole together, it 
appears equally clear that the office itself of a ^odrrdjuevo?, as desig¬ 
nated here (and in 1 Cor. xii. 28 by xvfiegvTjestg), was one of the 
lowest in the church. It is ranked the seventh in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and 
the sixth in Rom. xii. 8. But in 1 Tim. v. 17 and 1 Thess. v. 12, 
it is represented as entitled to special honour; yet in both these 
passages it is spoken of as united with the person of a teacher or 
preacher . 

'O iXwv fv iXagorriri, he who shows compassion , [let him do it] with 
cheerfulness; comp. 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

For a more extended examination of the passage o ^rcLhho'jg . .. . 
ev /XagoTTjTi, the reader is referred to the Excursus, where an inter¬ 
pretation different from that above exhibited is proposed and de¬ 
fended. 

(9) 'll dydcnj, uvuvoxg/rog, let benevolence be sincere . I render dydcoj 
benevolence here, because it seems to indicate kind feeling toward 
men in general. The love of the brethren is specified in verse 10. 
The apostle here enjoins on Christians to cherish a sincere and real, 
not merely a pretended and apparent, feeling of kindness toward all 
men. 

’A-ro ffrvytZvTtg, t. tare, which would make the Imper.; and this 
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the nature of the case evidently demands. So x&XXw/zeto/, sc. ear:. 
In the connection in which ri rrovr^ov and ru> aya^fi here 6tand, the 
meaning is limited to malice and kindness. So means, even 

in the classics, malicious , mischievous ; and uyu^Cg is the cun verse of 
this, kindy benevolent. These two phrases, therefore, are merely an 
epexegesis of dyd^ in the preceding clause. 

(10) Tf <pt7.abi\<pici tig aXX^Xoug tpiXocrooyoi, in respect to brotherly 
lovey kindly affectionate one toward another. Tf (ptAuoO.pla, is the 
Dative of relation; i. e., in connection with adjectives or verbs the 
Dative is used where the question arises, whether or in respect to 
what ? which for convenience sake may be called the Dative of re¬ 
lation. So often in the New Testament ; e. g.y vutigoi ruT; dy.oaT;, IIeb. 
V. 11; dyvGC'j/Atvog ru) cf&tfwcrw, Gal. i. 22; so Matt. xi. 2 ( ,). Ileb. xii. 
3. Eph. iv. 18, et saepe alibi. <1 n'Aoaro^yot means affectionate , in such 
a manner as one is toward his own near relative; 6TGeyi) means natu¬ 
ral affection . 

Tfi rt/xf, uWyXovg irgoqyo-j/jMvoi, in respect to honour, anticipating each 
other ; i. e. y let each one, in paying the proper tribute of respect to 
others, strive to anticipate his Christian brother. U^orr/so^ai means 
to take the lead , to go before , to set the example . The meaning is, 
that so far from being averse to pay that respect which is due to 
others, each should strive to excel the other in the performance of 
this duty. Christianity, therefore, is so far from banishing all civi¬ 
lity and good manners from society, that it enjoins the greatest at¬ 
tention to this subject. 

(11) T p <f<Tovdjjf t fiii qxv7)£oI, as to diligencey not remiss. Tf c-ovbf is 
evidently the same Dative of relation as before. 2*r oudf here seemB 
to be taken in the general sense; and so the passage accords with 
Eccle. ix. 10: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” So the next phrase explains the whole expression, by pre¬ 
senting the antithesis of it, viz., ru> srvvjpan ^sovng, ferventes animo, 
warmly engaged (as we say), fervid, active in serious earnest; com. 
Acts xviii. 25, where the same expression is used to designate the 
fervid spirit of Apollos. — Some apply ri) m&vfj,an here to the divine 
Spirit; but I think without any good reason. 

Tim Kvgl'jj dovXtvovreg (which Griesbach reads rut xaigut 8ov\s\)Ovrec) f is 
supported by the more important testimony of external witnesses. 
Griesbach has rejected it on the ground, that i the less usual reading 
is to be preferred ;’ a ground which, to say the least, has many slip¬ 
pery places. Knapp, Morus, Bengel, and Beza, preserve Kug/V, and 
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I think with good reason. I take the whole expression to mean, 
that all our diligence is to be consecrated to God, to be made subser¬ 
vient to the cause of Christ. That K vojw lie re means the Lord Christy 
the usus loquendi of Paul leaves no good room to doubt. Inasmuch 
as dovXtJrt governs the Dative, we need not insist here on the Dative 
of relation. But in fact, all of the Datives in this whole paragraph 
are of this nature; so that exactly rendered it would be, as to the 
Lord , obedient or engaged in his service. 

(12) Tjj eXcr/3/, yaioovTii, as to hope, joyful; i. e., rejoicing in the 
blessed hope of glory which the gospel inspires; and this, amid all 
the troubles and sorrows of life. —Tji 3XAJ;f/, ixo/tLewreg, as to affliction, 
patiently enduring ; L e ., since you are animated with a joyful hope, 
you may well be called upon to endure the troubles and sorrows of 
life with patience. Bretschneider, not adverting to the fact that all 
the Datives here are those of relation , has noticed that uKoptm here 
governs the Dative, “ quod prorsus insolens est.” Lex. sub. ycr o/Lsvoj, 
It is indeed prorsus insolens ; or rather, it is not at all; for 3x/^e/ 
is not governed by vToptvovrec, and should be separated from it by a 
comma, like the example above, rj\ <pt\ahtX<pia . . . (piXoaro^yoi. This 
example of rjj ^XA^e/, uno/uevovreg, I may add, sufficiently confirms 
what is said above respecting the Dative of relation in this whole 
paragraph. 

Ttj ncotitvyj), 7T£o<sxaoregouvreg, as to prayer , be persevering; i. e., the 
way to maintain a joyful hope, and to be patient under afflictions, is 
to cherish the spirit of prayer and to live near to God. 

(13) TaTg . . . xotvuvoZvreg, in respect to the wants of the saints , be 
sympathetic; i. e. y feel these wants as if they were your own ; cherish 
that sympathy which will lead you to sympathize with the sufferings 
of others. With all these particles, iVre is implied. While Christi¬ 
ans were to be kind towards all others, they were to be specially so 
towards their brethren of the church, koivwvbu in classic Greek has 
always an intransitive sense; and the instances in Gal. vi. 6 and 
Phil. iv. 5 hardly prove that a transitive sense should be given to it 
in the New Test., viz., communicate , distribute. To be a partaker, 
to share in, is the genuine meaning of the word ; and from that we 
need not here depart.-—Tr^v p/X o£ewav biuxovreg, readily practising hos¬ 
pitality. Here the construction is changed, and the Accusative after 
hiutavreg is employed. Comp. 1 Tim. v. 10. Ilcb. xiii. 2. 1 Pet. iv. 9. 
3 John verses 5—8. In a particular manner was this virtue neces¬ 
sary in the primitive times, when Christian teachers had no regular 
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support, and when the missionaries of the cross were labouring to 
diffuse the knowledge of salvation. 

. (14) EuXoye/Tg .... xarapadOi, bless those who persecute you , bless 

and curse not; comp. Matt. v. 44. Luke vi. 28. That is, while your 
persecutors imprecate divine indignation upon you, do you pray that 
blessings may descend upon them. 

(15) Xaigstv . . . xXaiovrojv, rejoice with those icho rejoice , and weep 
with those who weep ; z. «., sympathize with your fellow Christians 
both in joy and grief; show that you enter with feeling into the con¬ 
sideration of their joys and sorrows, so as to be glad when they are 
glad, and sorrowful when they are in heaviness. The Infinitive 
%ai%uv, xXahiv, stands (as frequently in the Greek classics) instead of 
the Imperative. Strictly speaking, of? is understood in such cases, 
q. d ., you must rejoice — weep, &c. 

(16) Ti aiirb tig aXXr^Xo'jg pgovovvreg, SC. eWf, mutually think the same 
thiny , z. e., be agreed in your opinions and views. Whether this re¬ 
lates to matters that concerned spiritual or temporal affairs, the words 
themselves do not show; but the nature of the case would seem to 
indicate, that the expression is designed to have a general bearing on 
all their concerns and articles of belief. Origen, Theodoret, Chry¬ 
sostom, and Ambrose, have interpreted the passage as meaning : 
‘ Enter into each other’s circumstances, in order to see how you 
would yourself feel;’ and so it parallelizes with the preceding expres¬ 
sion. But the usus loquendi of Paul does not seem to admit of this 
exposition; comp. 2 Cor. xiii. II. Phil. ii. 2; comp. Rom. xv. 14. 
JLig uWqXoug is not, indeed, the usual mode of expression in the New 
Testament, but ev uXXqXotg; comp. Mark ix. 50. John xiii. 35. Rom. 
xv. 5. But the exchange of tig with the Accusative for h with the 
Dative, in the New Testament (and indeed elsewhere), is very fre¬ 
quent. 

tci . . , , auvoLKayofMevoij mind not high things, but be led away 
by humble ones . Such is the literal translation of the words. The 
sentiment is : ( Shun pride, and cultivate humility. That aXX<i ro?g 
rammte, x. r. X., is the antithesis of ra t^Xa, x. r. X., seems to me 
very obvious. Of course I must construe ranivotg as being in the 
neuter gender; for such is evidently the case in regard to i/^zjXa. But 
Koppe, Sehleusncr,andStolz, construe rumhoig as being of the mascu¬ 
line gender, and represent the sentiment of the phrase to be: ‘Suffer 
yourselves to be led away, viz., to the judgment-seat of magistrates, 
with the despised Christian/ Others, viz., Grotius, Limborch, C. 
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Schmidt, &c., construe it thus : i Suffer yourselves to be led away by 
the humble, i. e ., conform to them. This agrees in sentiment with 
the above exposition ; but it has the disadvantage of sacrificing the 
direct antithesis of the words v^Xa and runrslyoig.—'Zwxvruyopai is 
commonly used in a bad sense, viz., to suffer one’s self to be led 
away by temptation, &c.; see Gal. ii. 13. 2 Pet. iii. 17. If we 
translate and explain in conformity with this, we must then render 
the phrase : i Be ye led away by low thingsa meaning which the 
apostle surely did not intend to convey. We must then resolve 
cyjva'xayo/Mivoi into a generic sense, and translate thus : * Suffer your¬ 
selves to be influenced or led away by things that are despised,’ viz., 
by the proud world; in other words, i Readily undertake offices or 
duties that are humble and mean, in the estimation of the proud.’ 
Passow assigns to the word the sense of mitfuhren , which agrees 
with the above exposition. 

Mj) . . . eauro/g, be not ivise in your own conceit; i. e ., do not, trust¬ 
ing in your own superior skill and understanding, refuse to confer 
with others or to hearken to their suggestions; a caution intimately 
connected with the preceding one. 

(17) M r t bsvi . . . uvodidovrtg, not rendering evil for evil ; comp. 1 Pet. 
iii. 9. Matt. v. 43—48. This is, no doubt, one of the most difficult 
of all the precepts which the gospel enjoins; I mean, one which most 
thwarts our natural inclinations and desires. “ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit.”— Tlgovoovatvot . . dv^cdvwvy seek 
after that which is good in the sight of all men; i. e., be studiously 
attentive to those duties, which are commended by all, and which 
all therefore admit to be of the highest obligation. The expression 
seems to be taken, with some abridgment, from Prov. iii. 4, xal 
rgojoou xaXa evdmov Kv^iov xctl ai&gwcrwv. 

(18) E/ duvaroy • . . £/g?jveuovres, if it be possible , so far as you are 
abhy be at peace with all men . The limitations si hwurov and to b£ 
IjllcLv, show that the apostle did not deem this possible in all cases ; 
and beyond all question it is not. The world hate the truths of the 
gospel, and will be at enmity with those who boldly and faithfully 
urge them on their consciences. Apostles and martyrs did thus urge 
them ; and their sufferings prove the truth of what has now been 
alleged.—T6 s£ u/lmv, i. e., xard rb vpuv. ’e£; is used here in the 
sense of belonging to. The whole phrase means, ‘ in proportion to 
that which belongs to you,’ i. e. } according to your ability; like the 
French votre possible. 
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(19) Mjj saurovi .... bp/f,, avenge not yourselves } beloved , but give 
place to [divine] indignation. Such is one method of interpreting 
this clause. Aibovai rbrrov means to allow , to give place to (as we say 
in English). So Eph. iv. 22, i±n bibore rbrrov btapohu), give no place 
to the devil; and Luke xiv. 9, Abg rovrf .i tokov, resign your place to 
this person , or make room for him. Josephus (Antiq. xvi. ii. § 6) 
says: r<p evdotae/xip tqxov bibovai, to give place to doubt; Plutarch says: 
be? be fivjre rraiZovrag abryj [o£7^] b/bbva/ roxov, we musty without jesting, 
give place to it [anger], De Ira cohibenda, chap. 14; and Marcus 
Antoninus says : vai obv^oTg, to give place to weeping , Lib. 

iii. 6. The meaning above given to bore roxov rj op/fj, thus according 
with the frequent sense of the phrase boZvai tokov, seems to be favoured 
by the quotation which immediately follows : ’E/xo/ x. r. X. This 
quotation would be wholly inapposite, if we suppose that bp/jj here 
means the wrath of our enemy , and obre rexov, to mean go out of the 
way of get out of the way of & c., as Pelagius, Ambrose, Basil, 
Schocttgen, Ammon, and others have done. In Rabbinic Hebrew, 
it is true indeed, that Eipp 1™ (give place) means to go out of the 
way of ; but we need not resort to Hebrew idiom here. 

Another method of interpreting bp/jj is, to assign to it the meaning 
of one's own indignation , and then to construe bore rbxov as meaning 
spatium date , i. e., put off,\ defer. The sense of this would be good; 
and Wisd. xii. 20 would help to justify the usus loquendi. So also 
Livy (viii. 32) says: Ira3 sua3 spatium .... darct. So Seneca: Ira 
surda est et amens, dabimus illi spatium (dc Ira, iii. 39) ; also Lac- 
tanlius : Dedisset irae sua 2 spatium (dc Ira, 18). Construed in this 
way the passage would mean : 4 Put off the execution of that to 
which your indignation would prompt, or defer the execution of your 
anger; for God will repay evil to your enemy in case he has done 
wrong. Retribulion belongs rather to him than to you.’ 1 his sense, 
on the whole, seems to be better supported than the other above 
given. Nor i9 there any want of congruity with what follows, such 
as would be an objection against this exegesis here. 

'E/W , . . Kupog, retribution is mine , I will make it , saith the Lord; 
or vengeance is mine 7 I will render it 7 saith the Lord. The passage 
is taken from Deut. xxxii. 35, eW'X DiJJ Aeysi libpog arc the apo¬ 
stle’s own words, for they are not in the Hebrew. The meaning is : 

4 God will render righteous judgment or retribution for acts of 
wickedness ; Christians are not to claim for themselves the doing of 
that which it is his sovereign prerogative to do.* 
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(20) ’E uv oi v. . aurov, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst , 
give him drink. Food and drink here stand as a part for the whole, 
and signify our obligation to treat an enemy with beneficence or 
kindness. The meaning is : ‘Do good to thine enemy, instead of 
evil; show him kindness, instead of taking revenge.’ 

ToDro yag . . . a'jrou, for in so doing, thou shall heap coals of fire on 
his head. This is quoted from Prov. xxv. 21, 22. In Ps. xviii. 8, 12, 
13, coals of fir c y are emblematical of consuming or destruction . 

The Arabians say, he roasted my hearty or he kindled a fire in my 
hearty to designate the idea of giving or inflicting pain . So in 4 
Ezra xvi. 54, u Coals of fire shall burn on the head of him who 
denies that he has sinned against God.” There can be no well- 
grounded doubt, then, that pain is meant to be designated by this 
expression. But is it the pain of shame or contrition for misconduct, 
or that of punishment ? More probably the former here ; for so ver. 
21 would almost necessarily lead us to conclude. It is a noble senti¬ 
ment when thus understood. ‘ Take not revenge,’ says the apostle: 
* overcome your adversary with kindness and beneficence. These 
will briiiff him to shame and sorrow for his misconduct.’ 

(21) M>j v/xco . . . rb xaxov, he not overcome by evily but overcome evil 
with good ; i. e.y be not led to the indulgence of a spirit of revenge 
on account of injuries; but subdue the evil temper which leads to 
the infliction of injury, by beneficence and kindness. 


CHAP. XIII. 1—14. 


At the time when Taul wrote this epistle, the civil power was every where in the hands of 
heathen men, who were idolnters and polytheists. In Palestine there was, indeed, a partial 
commitment of power to the hands of Jc\\s ; but this was principally of an ecclesiastical nature, 
and the Homans uniformly reserved to themselves the right of coiifutiling or reversing any sen¬ 
tence, which should affect the life or liberty of tbeir subjects. In geiurul the heathen magistracy 
were hostile to Christianity; although the lloman civil j ower, as Mich, hnd not begun to perse¬ 
cute Christians when the epistle to the Homans was wrilten, or even to tolerate \ erscculioji in 
Others. But the civil magistrates of the Romans, who were polytheists and idolaters, could not 
but look with indignation or scorn on those who denied the rdiyio licita of the empire, and who 
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without hesitation condemned all religion but their own as false and injurious. There were some 
superstitious men, moreover, among these magistrates ; and there were multitudes of superstiti¬ 
ous priests, who were peculiarly hostile to Christianity, and who urged the common people, and 
magistrates also, to testify their displeasure against it. Gradually this feeling ripened towards 
development; until at last, under Nero, it burst forlli like a volcano, and swept before its fiery 
streams all the disciples of Jesus who were within its reach. 

On the oilier baud, the Jews, before they were converted to Christianity, looked on their 
masters, the Homans, with 6ucli feelings as a sense of oppression and injured dignity and rights 
trampled on always inspire. As the chosen people of God, they considered themselves entitled 
to prc-cminence above the nations of the earth. They looked down with scorn and hatred upon 
the w’orshlppers of stocks and stones, the D'13 whom they had been uniformly instructed to ab¬ 
hor. The idea that the nomans claimed the right to dispose of their persons and property was 
insufferable. They fortified themselves in this opinion, by an appeal to Deut. xviL 15: " Thou 
ehalt in any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God shall choose; one from among 
tby brethren shalt thou Bet king over thee ; thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, who is not 
thy brother.” Willing subjection to the Romans, then, was in their view disobedience to this 
Ipjunction of Moses. Hence nothing but the fear of immediate and summary punishment re¬ 
strained them, for many years,from rising up against the Roman power in Palestine ; and even 
in other countries, where they were numerous, they made no small tumult whenever occasion 
offered. 

When individuals passed over from the Jewish community to that of the Christians, they 
conld not, or did not, divest themselves at once of all these feelings and views. Christianity 
introduced them to a new citizenship, new rights, new privileges, new spiritual rulers, new 
fellow-citizens. Could they then have aDy regard for heathen citizenship ? It was natural 
to ask this question; and above all, it was easy to do so, since the heathen magistracy were 
well known to be hostile in their feelings toward Christians, and since Christians were required 
to yield up life rather than to obey the civil magistrate as to some things which God had forbid¬ 
den. 

It is easy to see, that while matters Btood thus, there was great danger that private Christians, 
instigated by their own particular views of heathen superstitions and by a sense of duty in some 
cases where they were called upon to renounce obedience to the magistrate, would be exposed to judge 
wrongly, and to go too far in justifying a principle of insubordination to the civil power. Paul 
felt a deep solicitude in regard to this subject, which was evidently encompassed with many 
difficulties. For on the one hand, it was clear that in some cases life itself was to be sacrificed 
rather than to obey the civil power; and the apostle himself was a most eminent pattern of 
high and holy independence, in cases of this nature. On the other, private individuals, with all 
their prejudices and scorn of heathenism, might greatly ahuec the proper liberty of a Christian, 
and extend it to thiDgs to which Christianity did not allow them to extend it. 

That there was a disposition to do so among the Christians at Rome, seems evident from the 
tenor of clmp. xiii. The cautions here arc salutary for the* church in all ages; but they were 
peculiarly needed in the age of the apostles. 

1 would add only, that the extension of the principles enjoined by chap. xiii. so as to make 
them imply implicit subjection to the magistrates in cases of a moral nature, where lie enjoins 
that God lias plainly forbidden, would be a gross violation of the true principles of Christianity, 
W'liich demands of us in all such cases, “ to obey God rather than man.” The apostle biuiseli 
was a most eminent example of exception to such a sweeping general principle of civil obedience. 
It is only when magistrates keep within the bounds of moral prescription, that obedience i? a 
duly. So long ns they do so, it is better for Christians, who live under despotic governments, 
such as the Roman was, to submit even when they suffer oppression, than to revolt mid be sedi¬ 
tious. Under an elective government like our own, it is their duty to assist in displacing wicked 
rulers, and to do this quietly and orderly, in the way which the law’ has pointed out. Rut under such 
a government bb the Roman, where the citizen has no elective franchise, there is no remedy 
(after appeal to the reason of the magistrate, 6uch us Justin, Tertullinn and others made), Lut 
to suffer, in CQse of oppression, committing our cause to God, and appealing to him to vindicate 
the oppressed. 
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Nothing can be plainer, than that the subjection urged in chap. xiil. cannot be extended to 
cases where the commission of a moral evil is demanded. But with the exception of this, the 
principles here enjoined are altogether of such a nature as our holy religion demands. Certainly 
these do not demand, that we should neglect any remedy for evils of a civil nature, which is 
proper. By no means; we are bound to make use of the proper remedy, if in our power, by a 
regard to the public good. But where the government is despotic, and there is no remedy but 
rebellion, and this may be a hazardous and bloody measure, it is better to suffer than to excite 
tumult. So thought Taul, comp. Tit. iii. 1; and so did Peter teach, 1 Pet. ii. 13, 17. But let 
not the advocates of despotio power urge subjection in cases where the gospel will not allow it, 
under cover of the geueral expressions here used. Every precept of this nature Is to be Inter¬ 
preted with a proper regard to the time and circumstances in which It was uttered. What these 
were in the case before us, we have seen. What the example of the apo3tle and the Saviour 
himself was, we know. We know, too, that Christianity in its very nature is love to God and 
man; that It makes all men a brotherhood; it places them on the same ground as to rights and 
privileges ; it pays real deference to moral worth, aud to this only. It acknowledges no right in 
one to oppress another ; admits of no “ Jew or Greek, Barbarian or Scythian, bond or free for 
it leaches that " all are one in Christ Jesus.’ 1 It teaches true equality of rights, true spiritual 
and civil freedom. It does not, indeed, abolish all distinctions among men ; nor does it abolish 
civil governments. Far from this ; but then it decides, in its very nature, that all governments, 
and alt civil orders and distinctions, should he ouly for the publio good. It admits no divine, 
right of one man to be lord over another; it is at open and eternal war with all the mere claims of 
birth, and pride, and oppression. The universal good, the equal rights, the peaceful state of man, 
is tlic object at which it aims; aud whatever is incompatible with these, is incompatible witli the 
fundamental principles of the great “ law of liberty and love.” 

But oil this may be allowed (and contradicted it cannot be with reason), and yet it may be 
true at the same time, that Christiuns, situated as the Romans were in Paul's time, ore required 
to yield peaceful submission to magistrates, whether Christian or heathen, in nil things where the 
command of God does not directly forbid it. What the world ought to be, what it would be if 
all men were Christians indeed, is one thing; what the world is, and what is the present duty 
Of Christians in such circumstances, is another and different thing. 

In a word, the spirit of the precepts in Rom. xiii. is to be regarded as a rule for all ages and 
nations, so long os circumstances shall be like those which then existed. And even when these 
oircumstancea alter, and magistrates become really Christian, it must then be true in a still more 
eminent degree, that quiet and peaceful obedience in all lawful things will be a duty. 


(1) Tlatfa .... viroraaiSidQoj, let every soul be subject to the supreme 

magistracies. XI&<ra is Hebraism, like every one , each 

one: —' Ympxofoaig means pre-eminent^ supreme; i. e ., in this case, 
the civil magistracy or power of civil rulers. 

Ou . . . iiffiv, for there is no magistracy unless by divine per - 
mission; and the existing [magistrates] are of God's appointment. 
Vdg stands before a reason why they should be subject to the civil 
magistracy. The apostle intends to reconcile Christians to the idea 
of civil obedience, on the ground that obeying the magistrate is in 
accordance with the command of God. All magistrates are by his 
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permission; and even when they are oppressive, the Christian is 
b6und to regard them (so he should regard other evils), as existing 
by divine permission, and to bow submissive in all cases where direct 
disobedience to God is not demanded by them. Such a view of the 
subject is greatly adapted to satisfy the mind of a Christian, when he 
feels galled with the yoke of oppression. “ The powers that be are 
ordained of God;” and they should be submitted to, therefore, on the 
same ground that we take, when we urge acquiescence in other afflic¬ 
tive dispensations of an overruling Power. The only exception is 
that above-mentioned. 

(2) 'Hm . . . dvdsarqxev, so that he who resists the magistracy , 
resists the commandment of God. The reason of this is, that as God 
has required obedience to the magistrate (in the sense before stated), 
so he who refuses to yield this, is disobedient to the divine com¬ 
mand. 

O/ ds . . . Xj^ovra/, and they who resisty shall receive punishment 
for themselves. Kfau is often used in the sense of punishment; 
e.g.y Rom. iii. 8. 1 Cor. xi. 29. Gal. v. 10. LTim. v. 12, et alibi.— 
'’EuvroTg, is here the Dativus incommodiy as the grammarians say : 
see N. Test. Grammar, § 104. 2. Note 1. The meaning is, that those 
who are seditious, i . e.y make resistance against the civil government, 
will be brought to punishment, and that deservedly. 

(3) O/ yug . . . xaxZji, for rulers are not a terror to good works y 
hut to evil . This clause shows what sort of rulers Paul expected 
Christians to obey, and how far obedience was a duty, viz., such 
rulers as protect the good, and repress the evil; and while they do 
this, there can be no question as to the duty of obeying them. But 
suppose the reverse, i. e., suppose that they protect evil-doing and 
forbid good works, then Paul’s own conduct shows what other Chris¬ 
tians ought to do.— <fro/3o; here is abstract for concretey i. e.y <p6{3og for 
<po(3egot. 

©eXe/; 5s ... . e^ovaiav ; and wilt thou not fear the magistracy ? 
That is, since the ruler is terrible to evil-doers, wilt thou not be 
afraid to do evil ?—T b dyo.&lv . . . avr7}c, do goody and thou shalt 
have praise for it y i. e.y yield obedience to the civil power, and you 
shall obtain from it the commendation of being a peaceful and obe¬ 
dient citizen. 

(4) 0foi7 yd% . . . ayadovy for it is an instrument in the hands of 
God. to promote thy good. That is, civil government is of divine 
appointment, and it is designed to be an instrument of good to those 
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who do well. 2 oi dg to dyattiv, for thy good, where eel is the Dativus 
cow modi. The ydg stands before a reason or ground why they might 
expect trratvot for doing well. 

’Eiv ds . . . (popou, but if thou doest evil, fear; i. e., if thou art 
refractory and disobedient to the civil magistracy, thou hast reason 
to fear the consequences.— Ou ydg . , . xedaaovT/, for he beareth the sword 
not in vain; but he is God's minister, punishing the evil-doer . The 
sword is here the emblem of punishment. ©eoD d/dxovog, a minister or 
instrument of God’s appointment, or one whom his providence has 
raised up or permitted to exist. "E xd/xog elg ogyijv, exercens judicium 
ad poenam, judging , condemning to punishment .—T3 ngac/savr/, the 
Dative of “ the person to or for whom any thing is, or is done.” 

(5) A/a . . . ffuvd&YiGtv, therefore we ought to yield subjection, not 
because of indignation only, but also for conscience * sake; i . e., we 
should do our duty not merely in order to shun the evils of a differ¬ 
ent course, but wc ought to do it from a conscientious regard to the 
obligation under which we are. 

(G) A/a tovto .... reXtfre, on this very account also pay tribute 
A/a tojto , i. e ., for the sake of conscience, as well as to avoid civil 
penalties. Tag illustrantis, standing in a clause added for the sake 
of further illustrating and confirming the subject under consideration. 
It is difficult to make out a proper causal meaning for ydg in this 
case ; because did rouro itself designates such a meaning. Why may 
we not consider d/d tooto ydg as an intensive causal formula, not un¬ 
like ixe/dfreg, &c. ? I have so rendered it, viz., on this very account . 
Ka/, also, denoting not only an additional circumstance, but also be¬ 
ing affirmative, xal tpogoug reXeTre, ye should also pay tribute, or ye 
should pay tribute as well as yield obedience in other things. T sXeTrs 
I take as in the Imperative. 

A siTougyol . . . rrgocxaoTioaZvTig, for they are ministers of God, who 
attend to this matter; i. e ., they are God’s ministers or instruments , 
in the same sense as the magistracy above mentioned. God who has 
ordained that there should be a civil magistracy, has also ordained, 
as a means of supporting it, that there should be tribute, custom , 
taxes . Let the Christian pay these cheerfully; and even when they 
are oppressive, let him submit on the same ground as he does to other 
evils, i. e., until a proper and lawful remedy for the oppression can 
be found. Tlgoexagr-coZvreg indicates habitual and persevering attention 
to any thing; as much as to say, Whose proper official business it is 
to attend to this matter. 
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(7) ’ Ancdcrt x. r. X., render to all men what is due 7 on the ground 
and spirit of such precepts. — <P6gov means properly a tax, either on 
persons or on land; or rather, in the present case, both of these 
together. TsXog answers to our present term custom , i. e. 7 a tax on 
goods, wares, merchandize, &c. In respect to <ptj3ov, comp, verse 4 
above. The meaning of the apostle is, that we should stand in awe 
of those who wear the sword of civil justice, viz., that we should fear 
them in such a sense as to deter us from sedition and civil disobe¬ 
dience. T i/M7} commonly means the respect which one pays to his 
equals in rank. But here it means the respect to be paid to the 
magistracy ; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 17. rbv /3a<n\ea Tt/tare. The construction 
tOj rlv <p6%ov is elliptical. If we may supply it from the sense of the 
context it would seem to be: rw rbv (pogov [ford-ra/rE/v], or some equi¬ 
valent expression ; and so of rep rb teXoc. 

(8) From these precepts with respect to magistrates, and the ren¬ 
dering to them of what is due on the ground of our civil obligations, 
the apostle makes an easy transition to our duty in general with 
respect to the subjects of debts. M rjdev) . . dya-rccv, owe no man any 
thing , except to love one another; u e, 7 scrupulously pay off all debts 
of whatever nature, and to whomsoever they may be due ; except, as 
I may say, the debt of love, which is such that it can never be paid 
in the discharge of it. An animated and very expressive description 
of the extent to which the obligation of benevolence reaches! A debt 
of this nature is not like a pecuniary one, which, by the payment of 
a certain sum, is fully and finally extinguished. The debt of love is 
only renewed by payments ever so ample. In its own nature it is 
inextinguishable; for, as Augustine says: Nec cumredditur aroitti- 
tur, sed potius reddendo multiplicatur; Ep. 02, ad Coelest. But some 
commentators take ipe/XEmn the Indie, and construe the phrase thus: 
4 Ye have no debt but that of love, etc.;’ t. e., true benevolence will 
lead you to a proper discharge of all your relative duties. I do not 
think this sense to be so striking as the other. 

'O yag ayarcov . . • ireirXqouxi, for he who loves another , fulfils the 
law. Tag illustrantis , i . e, 7 it stands here in a clause designed to show 
that the debt of love is one which is always due. But how does the 
apostle intend to illustrate this? The answer is, by showing that 
the law of God demands love to our neighbour, and this is admitted 
to be of perpetual obligation; consequently the duty which it do 
mands, must also be perpetual. 
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(9) He proceeds to show, that the sum of the moral law is con¬ 
tained in the precept to love our neighbour . 

Tb ydg introduces the proof, from the law, of the position which 
he had just laid down, rag therefore is prefixed here to a clause 
illustrative of the one which immediately precedes; as it stands in i 
the preceding clause, because it is illustrative of another which goes 
before it. The ro here is the article prefixed before a quotation or \ 
citation, introduced as such ; comp. Luke ix. 46, rb, rig dv iir\ 
auru>vj Luke xxii. 2, rb 9 vug dv £?vW 07 v avrov . See also Acts iv. 21. 
xxii. 30. xxvii. 4, 9. Luke i. 62. 1 Cor. iv. 6. Rom. viii. 26. 1 Thess. 
iv. 1. Mark ix. 23. Gal. iv. 25, rh yug" Ayag 2tvd ogoj iccrl, for the or this 
Hagar means mount Sinai . See N. Test. Gramm. § 93. 9. 

Ou tLor/ivtiug x. r. X. All these commands proceed from the law of 
love. By committing any one of the crimes here named, a man sins 
against the good of his neighbour, and therefore against the precept 
which requires him to love his neighbour as himself —Oy ^gy^agru- 
gfae/c, in the common text, is of doubtful authority, or rather it is 
probably adjeclidous. It is not important to the general meaning of 
the passage, whether it be inserted or omitted.— Kcd u rig is not meant 
to express a doubt whether there be any other commandment, but 
only to say; i Whatever other commandment there may be,’ viz., 
whatever command respecting our relative duties. 

*Ev rouTtf) rfi Xoyp, in this saying or declaration. — 'Ev rw, viz., iv 
rip \6ytfj, i. e ., in the declaration which follows. — *A yanrtsttg x. r. X., 
seems to be quoted from Lev. xix. 18, thou shall 

love thy neighbour as thyself. In this one sentence the apostle 
affirms the whole essence of the relative moral law to be contain¬ 
ed ; and it is indeed so. Suppose now that every man on earth should 
really and truly and as highly regard his neighbour’s happiness as 
his own; then all injustice, fraud, oppression, and injury of every 
kind, would at once cease, and a universal fulfilment of our obliga¬ 
tion to others would be the consequence. — TUditiov is itself an 
adverb; but it is here employed as an indeclinable noun in the Acc. 
case, and having the masc. article before it. So the Greeks frequently 
employed adverbs. The pronoun eaurov is here referred to the second 
person singular. It may designate either the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd per¬ 
son, by the usage of both classic and N. Test, writers. Sec Lex. on 

iavTOj. 

(10) T-I dyd'TT] . , . dyd'7rr), love worketh no ill to its neighbour; 
love then is the fulfilling of the law. That is, he who loyes his neigh- 
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bour as himself, will designedly do him no harm or injury, m. 3£&j/xa 
seems here to be of the same meaning as and so in Gal. iv. 4. 

Eph. i. 10. So Philo de Abr. p. 387, *rX^u/xa roZ yjovo y; so x/./;*»*/; 
ruir i'zbuv, Ezek. v. 2. Dan. x. 3. The fulfilling of the law is the 
completing what the law demands, the filling up the measure of its 
requisitions. The meaning plainly is, the fulfilling of the law which 
has respect to our relative duties; comp. Gal. v, 14. James ii. 8. 
Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 1 Tim. i. 5. What the apostle designs to teach 
is : i Love, such as the law demands, will lead us always to seek our 
neighbour’s good, and so to be always paying the debt of benevo¬ 
lence, yet never paying it off.’ 

(11) Ka/ toZtq, i. e., xai roZro xoieTrc, do this, viz., all of which he had 
been exhorting them to do. Ka/ toZto is explained by Theodoret as 
meaning, xaJ /idXiara ; which gives the sense very well. 

E i&oreg rov xatgov, considering the time, or taking cognizance of the 
time , or (taking the participles as causal , which is often the case, New 
Test. Gramm. § 140. 7) since ^ or because ye know , &c. comp. T,ht\ 
in Acts xxiii. 5. K cueov I understand to mean the gospel-time which 
had already come. The apostle considers the commencement of this, 
which had already taken place, as the beginning of a glorious day, 
the dawning of the Sun of righteousness with healing in his beams. 
A state of sin and ignorance is a state of darkness ; and out of such a 
state Christians are brought, that they may see the light; comp. Eph. 
v. 8, 11. John iii. 19—21. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

'Or/ doa . . . Exianvau/jiiv, that it is now time to awake out : f sleep, 
for now is our salvation nearer than when we believed . That is, 
the commencement of the Christian dispensation, and the beginning 
of light in your own souls, call for corresponding efforts and ac ¬ 
tivity. The image of awaking out of sleep is often used, in order 
to designate the rousing up from a state of comparative inaction, to 
one of strenuous effort; comp. Eph. v. 14.-1 Cor. xv. 34. 1 Thess. 
v. 6. 

But what is the curr^a, which is nearer than when Christians at 
Borne first believed? Tholuck, and most of the late commenta¬ 
tors in Germany, suppose that the apostle expected the speedy advent 
of Christ upon earth a second time, when the day of glory to the 
church would commence. Accordingly, they represent him as here 
and elsewhere exhorting Christians to be on the alert, constantly ex¬ 
pecting the approach of such a day. In support of this view, Tho¬ 
luck appeals to Phil. iv. 5. 1 Thess. v. 2, 6. Rev. xxii. 12. Such views 
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and such a mode of representation seems at present to be widely dif¬ 
fused in Germany and to be held even by those who are for the most 
part strenuous defenders of the inspiration of the apostles. But how 
the words of the apostles, when thus construed, can be made con¬ 
sistent with themselves (not to speak of other difficulties arising from 
the consideration that they were inspired), is more than I am able to 
see. The very passage referred to, in the first epistle to the church 
at Thessalonica, was understood by the Thcssalonians in the same 
manner as Tholuck and others understand it; but this interpretation 
was formally and strenuously corrected in 2 Thcss. ii. Is it not 
enough that Paul has explained his own words? Who can safely 
venture to give them a meaning different from what he gives?—Then 
as to Rev. xxii. 12, how is it possible that the writer who had just 
made an end of predicting a long series of events that should happen 
before the day of glory , one of which is to occupy a thousand years, 
can be supposed to have believed that all this was to take place 
during that very generation in which he lived? 

I only add here (for this is not the place to enter into a long dis¬ 
cussion), that it is incredible that the apostles, if enlightened by su¬ 
pernatural influence, should not have been taught better than to lead 
the wffiole Christian church to a vain and false hope about the appear¬ 
ance of Christ; which, when frustrated by time and experience, would 
lead of course to general distrust in all their declarations and hopes. 
As the usus loquendi does not demand such an exegesis (see in Flattii 
Opuscida } Diss. de nctoova/ci Kug/ou) ; as the nature of the apostle’s 
knowdedge and mission does not allow it; and as Paul has expressly 
contradicted it in 2 Thess. ii.; so I cannot admit it here, without 
obtaining different views from those which I am now' constrained to 
entertain. 

I must, therefore, refer <rwr»jg/« to the spiritual salvation which 
believers w’ere to experience, when transferred to the world of ever¬ 
lasting light and glory. And so construed, the exhortation of Paul 
amounts to this : ( Christian brethren, we have been brought out of 
darkness into marvellous light; let us act in a manner that corresponds 
w ith our condition. We are hastening to our retribution; every day 
brings us nearer to it; and in prospect of the reward which now 
almost appears in sight, as w e approach the goal of human life, let 
us act with renewed effort as duty requires.’ So Chrysostom. 

(12) *H . . . fyyixe, the night is advanced , the day is at hand; 
i repetition of a part of the idea contained in the preceding verso. 
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is the time of ignorance and darkness in which they had once 
been. The apostle says : ‘ This is nearly gone/ i. e., they had now 
come as it were to the confines of eternal day, or of a more perfect 
knowledge of divine things. It behoved them, therefore, to rouse 
up all their energies, and to act in a manner congruous with their 
condition and obligations. 

'A rroO'Jj/itOa . . , pcoTog, let us put away then the works of darkness , 
and put on the armour of light; i. e., let us reject such things as we 
were accustomed to do while in a state of darkness ; and let us arise 
to combat all our spiritual foes, by girding on the armour of light, 
that is, by living and acting in such a manner as becomes those who 
are the sons of light. 

(13) 'nj . . . ‘TriynaLTTiritoiLt.v, let us walk in a becoming manner , as by 
day; i, e let us live as it becomes those who enjoy the light, to 
whom the path of duty is made plain, and on whom the eyes of men 
are fixed in order to watch their demeanour. Let us carefully guard 
against their being able to discern in us any matter of reproach. 

’E* TjiLtga, I take here to be the Dat. conditienis , i. e ., to designate 
the circumstance that they have now to act as those who have day¬ 
light to guide their actions. 

xdifLoig .... £^Xw, not in revelling and drunkenness , not in 
chambering and wantonness , not in strife and bittei' envy. The apostle 
here mentions some of those sins which were most usually committed 
during the night season. 

(14) ! 'aXX’ . . . xp/srov, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ; i. e. } 
imitate him, which is the usual sense of the Greek hoOeaffOai nva; or 
perhaps it here means, like the Hebrew to be filled with , and so 
the idea is: Be filled with a Christian spirit, abound in it; “ let 
Christ dwell in you richly.”—K al rr t g actgxhg . . . ecr/^/x/as, and make 
no provision for the flesh , in respect to its lusts. Trjg (fagx'og rpovoiav 
means provision for the sake of the flesh , i. e ., in order to gratify its 
lusts, as tig imOviuag explains it. Such a latitude in regard to the use 
of the Genitive is common ; see New Test. Gramm. § 1)9. So Rom. 
viii. 32, -rgo/Sara s^ayr^ sheep destined for the slaughter; comp. Phil, 
i 22. John v. 29. vii. 35, Matt. iv. 15. x. 5. &c. 
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CHAP. XIV. 1—23. 


The apostle haring given bo many precepts for the flake of caution and restraint upon the 
Jewish part of the church at Rome (on whom he doubtless had his eye when he was writing 
chap, xiil.), he now turns to the Gentile part, and gives them some salutary cautions with re¬ 
spect to their demeanour towards their Jewish brethren. The Jews, at this time, cherished a 
deep abhorrence of idolatry; and every thing which pertained to idol worship they avoided with 
great solicitude. It is no wonder, therefore, that we find among them, even when transplanted 
into the Christian church, men who abstained from all flesh, lest they should eat that^which had 
been offered to idols. It is to be remembered, that (holocausts excepted) only a part of the flesh 
of slain beasts was consumed by fire; the rest was reserved for the priests or the offeror, and 
frequently came to the market for sale. Now a man who ate meats without distinction, that 
had been obtained at the market, might eat that which had been offered to idols. The Jew 
shuddered at this, lest he should be defiled; and the Christian Jew could not at once divest him¬ 
self of such a feeling. 

Clement of Alexandria and Augustine, however, interpret the chapter before us as Laving 
reference only to scrupulousness about meat that hud actually been offered to idols, and not 
meat in general. But ver. 2 seems to make against this opinion. Accordingly, Chrysostom, 
Origen, Theodoret, Jerome, and moat modern commentators suppose, that the scrupulousness in 
question extended to all kinds of meat, or at least to all winch was sold in the public markets. 
A comparison of the present chapter with 1 Cor. viii., would seem to afford confirmation of this 
opinion. It would also seem to establish the idea, that the scruples in question (about the eating 
of meat) arose from the circumstance, that meats which had been presented at the temples of 
idols, often came into the markets foreale (1 Cor. x. 25—28), and in consequence of this, it wus 
so difficult to distinguish lawful meats from unlawful ones, that it was duty rather to forego the 
use of meats, than to incur the danger of eating those which were polluted. 

In regard to this last point, however, no less critics than Koppe and Eichhorn have main¬ 
tained, that the Christians whom Paul has in view here, were a species of Essenes, such as tho 
Greeks called uaunra*, ascetics , i. e., those who practised peculiar self-denial as to food and drink, 
nnd subjected themselves to various penances and mortifications of the flesh, in order that they 
might attain to a more pure And elevated state of devotion and piety. That a sect of this kind, 
viz., the Essenes, existed among the Jews at this time, is well known from the testimonies of 
Philo and Josephus. But besides the Essenes, there were others among the Jews who prac • 
tlsed abstinence from meat. Josephus speaks of one Bnnus who lived in solitude on fruits and 
plants, and with whom he spent three years, living in the like manner. So also he mentions priests, 
who were accused of some slight fault in regard to the Roman government in Judea, and were 
Bent to Rome for trial, who lived on figs and nuts. Vita Josephi, §5 2,3. There were also, among 
the Greeks, many Pythagoreans of the newly reviving school of this philosopher, who pursued a 
like eourse of life with regard to food. Similar to those classes of men, in respect to their mode 
of sustenance, are some Christians mentioned by Origen (cont. Celsum, V. 48), who lived in his 
time. So in Gimmes Apostol. (L.), the like elnss of men is mentioned. 

But although it is plain that there wero classes of men at the time when the apostle wrote, who 
practised the ascclio mode of life which Rom. xlv. contemplates ; yet it does not seem probable 
thntsucli ascetics os have Just been mentioned, were the ones whom the apostle here intends to 
describe. Every one who reads the history of the ascetics of this class, knows, that in every 
country where they have made their appearance, they have usually obtained for themselves great 
credit and influence, on the ground of their supposed extraordinary sanctity. As was very 
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natuml, they took to themaelves great credit on this account, and looked down with 
pity or contempt on those, who declined to pursue the course of self-denial which they had 
adopted. Of course we should expect the apostle, if he were here addressing men of this class, 
to attack their pride and vain glory, as he does very strenuously in Col. ii. 21—23. But instead 
of this, we God the ascetic party here to be the one which needs defending. Jt is the others who 
look down with contempt or disrespect on them, and who are prone to treat them with some de¬ 
gree of scorn or neglect on account of their weakness or superstition; and therefore the apostle 
chides the others, and exhorts them to a different demeanour. It is more probable, then, that 
llie whole difficulty in question was one which arose from Jewish scruples about meals and drinks 
offered to idols, in which the Jewish Christians believed that they could not partake, except at 
the expense of associating themselves with the worshippers of idols and becoming polluted. 

This is satisfactorily confirmed by vcr. 5, which speaks of the distinction that these same per¬ 
sons made between days, out of respect to the laws of Moses and the customs of the Jews; comp. 
Col. ii. 1C. "We cannot reasonably doubt, therefore, that the apostle is here speakiDg of such 
Jewish Christians, as still cherished the feelings and views which they had entertained before 
their conversion, in regard to the distinction of meats and drinks, and the observance of fast and 
feast days. The Gentile part of the church would naturally feel no scruple in respect to such 
matters; and it would not be unnatural for them to look at first with wonder, and afterwards 
with disdain, on the scrupulousness of their Jewish brethren respecting such external ordinances. 
It is easy to see, that the peace of the church would thus become endangered. And in order 
to prevent this, the apostle throws his shield over his brethren in a weaker state of belief, and 
insists upon it that others shall deal very tenderly and affectionately with scruples of such a na¬ 
ture, and not condemn or despise those who entertained them. This he could insist on with 
the more urgency, because their scruples were of a conscientious and sober nature, and not mere 
whims of superstition. Accordingly, the present chapter gives precepts and principles in regard 
to things of this nature, which must be of great value to the church ot Christ, down to the end 
of time; and on this account, we can aver, in one sense, that we rejoice in the occasion which 
called forth the expression of such views and feelings on the part of Paul. The whole constitu¬ 
tes a rule of life in regard to weaker Christian brethren, and with regard to food, drink, man¬ 
ner of living, and observance of fasts and feasts of an extraordinary nature, which is a very im¬ 
portant guide to scrupulous and tender consciences. 


(1) Tiv.... rr/grei, him that is weak in his belief; i. e., him who 
is not yet fully convinced or enlightened in regard to the true extent 
of Christian liberty, which pays no superstitious regard to ordin¬ 
ances of a mere external and physical nature. The article rfj here 
may betaken as being equivalent to the pronoun his which is often the 
case elsewhere; or rfi may be construed as referring to the Chris¬ 
tian belief or persuasion. Xllartg does not here mean saving faith in an 
appropriate and peculiar sense, but belief or persuasion in the more 
general sense of the term ; comp. 1 Cor. via. 11, 12.— 
receive with kindness , admit to your society or friendship ; so the verb 
'?rgo<f\cL/Af3dvQ/jjou is used in the New Testament. It means literally to 
take to one's self; and so it is applied to taking a companion, Acts 
xvii. 5; to receiving into one’s house as a guest or a friend, Acta 
xviii. 26. xxviii. 2. Philcm. vs. 12, 18. Hence, in a sense somewhat 
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more general, to receive kindly; comp. Rom. xiv. 3. xv. 7. Calov 
objects here against his Lutheran brethren, for employing this text 
to prove that Calvinists should be treated with lenity. He says that 
2 John v. 10 is the proper rule to be applied to them ! 

Mn tig htcLxfusag htuXoyuf/Lwv, not so as to make decisions in respect to 
his opinions . A taxpeug literally signifies distinctions , decisions , dis¬ 
criminations. The meaning doubts , scruples , needs confirmation, and 
is unnecessary here. The word d/aXcy/tf/Awy, means thoughts , opinions , 
sentiments. The main difficulty is, to make out the verb that is 
implied after the /ajj here. We may repeat and then 

the sense will be : ‘ Do not receive him for the sake of making deci- 
eions, or so as to make decisions, of opinions or sentiments/ viz., 
opinions in respect to the subject mentioned in the sequel. Or we 
may simply supply Lrw, and then the meaning will be : i Let not 
this (viz. the reception 6poken of) be such as will lead you to sit in 
judgment upon the opinions of those who are weak in the faith, in 
respect to the matter that follows/ The construction of the verse 
is very obscure. Another exegesis not uncommon is: ‘Do not act in 
such a manner as will have a tendency to promote, rather than allay 
scrupulous thoughts (hiay.poug diaXcynffiuv) about meats, days, &c/ 
This sense is a good one it could be fairly made out that hiaxpang 
means scruples or doubts. As the matter stands, the other sense 
accords best with philology. 

(2) *'Oc imv . . . o he d&ivuv. At first sight, the reader may mistake 
these formulas for distinctive antithetic pronouns. But they are not 
so. “Os fib would require og <5e in the antithetic part (see in ver. 5); 
in the same manner as the pronominal article c fisv requires the anti¬ 
thetic correspondent to be 6 8s. But in the verse before us, the 
construction is an anacoluthon; for it begins with a pronoun and 
verb in the protasis, viz. os /msv <rt67sUt %. r. X., and then instead of 
saying og 8s u&snTy Paul makes use of the article and a participle, 
viz. 6 8'i aa^ivuv. Here then is a real anacoluthon , i. e the structure 
with which the sentence is commenced, is not carried on but ex¬ 
changed for another. The fiev with og has simply a decretive power 


in respect to og, which is sufficiently marked in our English one. The 


ht in the next clause is adversative or antithetic as to the sentiment, 


and is to be translated but. 


WuvroL ngrees with /3gw,uara understood, comp, verse 15, but {3gu>ju,a 
is not confined merely to the sense of meat; it means a)>y thing eat¬ 
able , any food . <t>ay£/% is the second Aorist here, from the obsolete 
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<pa.ju\ but it is usually ranged, in the lexicons, under the root eoS/w. 
The circumflex accent shows it to be the 2nd Aorist. 

'O 3s . ... 6oO/£/, but he who is weak eateth herbs; i. e., 6 dtftgviv er 
Tr/Vre/, comp. vcr. 1, lie who is scrupulous about distinction of meats, 
&c. refrains from meat sold in the markets lest he should cat that 
which is ottered to idols, lie prefers to live on vegetables (Ad^ava), 
rather than subject himself to this danger. After stftht the word 
/jLovov is implied. 

(3) ’o t&biw .... xgivsru, lei not him who eateth, despise him who 
eateth not; nor him ivho eateth not, condemn him who eateth . Kai 
nor, like the Hebrew \ before a second member of the sentence in 
which the first member has a negative particle. The English con¬ 
struction demands not .... nor, in order to render the sense of the 
Greek. Kin the sense of condemn, is frequent in the New 
Testament; as any of the lexicons will show. The sentiment is : 
‘ lie who is freed from any scruples about distinction of meats, 
should not exercise an uncharitable and condemning spirit towards 
him who still entertains such scruples.* The reason is subjoined : 

'O Qsbg . . <T£G<TeXcc/3e7o, for God has accepted him, L e ., received him 
into his redeemed family, and admitted him to its privileges: comp, 
erfo a'hafjLpdvta'St in ver. 1 .—Aurov in this case must be generic, as it in¬ 
cludes both him who eateth, and him who eateth not. 

(4) 2i) rig . . . otxWw} If ho art thou that condemnest the servant of 

another ? That is, such a one as is favourably accepted of God, and 
is his servant and not yours, how can you claim the right of exercis¬ 
ing severity towards him, in respect to his scruples of conscience ? 
26 is here properly the Nominative absolute, and applies to any in¬ 
dividual of cither party. It may be construed as Nominative after 
tl, but the other construction seems to be the true one. It is like 
the Hebrew [as to] God, his way is perfect* 

Tp id !. . . riwru. by his own master he standeih or falleth . The 
word arfaei here has afforded no small room for discussion among 
critics. But those who give it the sense of acting uprightly, and 
- 7 Tirrru the sense of being delinquent, do not seem to me to consult the 
context. The apostle says to those who were freed from scruples 
about food: 6 Brethren, do not be severe in condemning those who 
differ from you in opinion with respect to this point. T ours is 
not the prerogative to judge in this case; it is God who will acquit 
or condemn ; they are accountable only in such a matter. Zrrxu 
is not a classical word, but is formed, by the later Greek, from 
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the Perfect eovjjxa, the e being dropped. Its meaning here ie, to 
stand fast or firm in a secondary sense, i. e ., to hold good one’s place 
at a time of trial, to remain firm and secure. So Psalm i. 5, 41 The 
ungodly shall not stand in judgment i. e ., shall not be able to 
remain firm and safe. So the opposite term (tt/V™) would also lead 
us to judge. To fall , means, in this case, to be condemned , to be 
insecure , to be subjected to condemnation or punishment; exactly as 
we say in English, of a man on trial for crime and condemned, he 
was cast at the trial, he failed, emce. The Dative rip ihiy xvfiy, is 
here the Dative of relation ; oomp. xii. 10, eeq. on this Dative, and 
New Test. Gramm. 106. 1. The strict rendering ad sensum would 
be : In relation to his own master he is subject to a sentence of con¬ 
demnation or acquittal; t. e., before the tribunal of another he can¬ 
not be arraigned in respect to his scrupulous conscience, for it is only 
his own master who can call him to an account as to this matter. 

3ra^ff6ra/ . . . avrov, and he shall be established , for God is able to 
establish him; L e., he shall stand in the judgment of his conduct in 
reference to this matter, for God is able to acquit him, or God has 
the power and right of acquitting him, although you should condemn 
him. 

(5) d Oc fih • . . q/iegav, one esteemetli one dap more than another; 
i. e ., he makes a distinction between days, regarding one as more 
sacred than another. Kfiva here has a very different sense from 
that which it conveys in the preceding verse, and is employed in a 
kind of paronomasiac way; it means estimates , regards , deems : 
comp. Acts xiii. 46. xvi. 15. xxvi. 8. Rom. iii. 7. 1 Cor. ii. 2. Joseph. 
Antiq. Jud. IV. 8, 2, xgiOeiqre tvdaif&ovtGTaroi, ye shall be deemed most 
fortunate . In respect to in the sense of more than , above , see 
lexicon. 

"Os ds . . . ij/uegav, another esteemetli every day , i.e., makes no dis¬ 
tinction between days, regards all days alike. The piv and be joined 
with og in the two clauses, serve merely the purpose of antithetic dis¬ 
tinction as to the pronouns.—'"Exatfrof . . . let every one 

be fully persuaded in his own mind; i. e ., let each one act conscien¬ 
tiously in respect to this matter, according to the real persuasion or 
belief of his own mind, so as not to violate his conscience in observ¬ 
ing. or neglecting to observe, particular days in a special manner. 

Whether the apostle means to include the Sabbath , or rather the 
Lords day , under what he says here of the special observance of 
particular days, has been called in question by not a few distin- 
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guished commentutors and divines. It is well known, that in the 
early ages of the church a distinction was madebetw’een Sabbath and 
Lord's day. The former was the Jewish weekly Sabbath, i. e., the 
seventh day of the w r cck. It embraced also the occasional fasts and 
feasts prescribed by the Mosaic law; comp. Col. ii. lb. Gal. iv. 10. 
Such was the Jewish use of the word ^3^, Gafifiarev. But the early 
Christians, in order to distinguish this from the first day of the 'week, 
on which they held their religious assemblies of worship (1 Cor. xvi. 
2. Acts xx. 7), called the first day jjaega Kvg/ou {Lord's day), Rev. i. 
10 . Of this distinction there is clear evidence in the writings of the 
ecclesiastical fathers. That it was very early made, even in apostolic 
times, is sufficiently evident from comparing Col. ii. 16 and Rev. i. 10. 

The question whether Rom. xiv. 5 has respect to the ^/xsga Kvyou 
as well as the capffura of the Jews, is more difficult of decision than 


some may at first suppose ; because there is nothing in the context 
which furnishes any certain clue to the meaning of jpega here. But 
if we may venture to compare Col. ii. 16 and Gal. iv. 10 with the 
passage here (and it does seem to me that the two passages manifestly 
have relation to the same usages and prejudices in the church), then 
we may draw the conclusion pretty clearly, that qusga here relates to 
days which the scruples of Jewish Christians deemed sacred, and has 
no relation to the ?j^ega Kvg/ov which all agreed to keep holy. 

(6) 'O pgovuy . . . ou <pPon7, he vjho regards the day , regards it to 
the honouring of] the Lord; and he who regards not the day for 
the honouring of] the Lord , he doth not regard it. That is, lie 
who makes the distinction in question between days, does so because 
he believes that God has required it, and he keeps such days sacred 
in order to honour him ; but he w ho does not make these distinctions, 
refrains from doing it because he thinks that duty to God requires 
him to refrain, inasmuch as God does not require these days to be 
kept holy. Kvgty is the Dativus commodi . 

'O /Mfi (ppov&v.. . ov peeve? is omitted in A., B., C, D., E., F., G.; 
23., 57., 67.; JEtli., Copt., Vulg., Ital.; Ruf., Ambrosiast., Pel., 
Aug., Hieron.; and neglected bv Erasmus and Mill. Still, the con¬ 
text seems so to require it, that it is now generally admitted. 

Kai 6 eadiuv . . . 0;£, likewise he who eats, eats [to the honouring 
of] the Lord, for he gives God thanks; i . e., he who eats food with¬ 
out any scrupulous distinctions, does this with a regard to the com¬ 
mands of God, and is thankful to God for the blessings bestow ed upon 
him, viz., the privilege of enjoying his food without the troublesome 
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distinction of clean and unclean, Fug stands before the reason why 
he eats in honour of the Lord. 

Ka/ 6 /u,j e<jQf(i)v, . . . 0ew, and he who eats not, for [the honouring] of 
the Lord he eats not , and gives God thanks . That is, he refrains 
from certain kinds of food, from a design to obey the commands of 
God; and for the light which is imparted to him (as he suppoees) 
with respect to making such a distinction in food, he is grateful. 
Flatt thinks this should be turned thus : 6 For the little which 
he does enjoy, he is thankful to God.* But then this little would 
be what he eats; whereas, lie who does not eat, is here represented 
as thankful—for what? The not eating must be the answer; and 
this, in the sense above given. 

(7) Oudtig ydg. . . £fi for none of us lives to himself; i . e none of 
us, who behaves himself as a Christian, can live only for his own 
pleasure, or to obey his own inclinations. The apostle seems here 
to take it for granted, that those who made distinctions between 
food, and those who did not, aimed to honour God by this, because 
they stood pledged to be entirely devoted to his service and glory. 
—Z ijv r'm to live devoted to any person or thing , to accommodate all 
our actions and desires to his wishes; comp. Luke xx. 38. Bom. vi. 
10, 11. Gal. ii. 19.—The yag at the beginning of the verse, intro¬ 
duces a general reason for what he had just affirmed. 

Kai oiibiig \aurfi caroand none of us dietli to himself; i. e. } in 
life and death wc are the Lord’s, we are bound to glorify him in all 
that we do. That the phrase oudel; eaurep aKo%ri<sy.u means, we are 
the Lord’s whether in life or in death, i. e ., in the state of the dead, 
viz., in the present and future world, seems clear from comparing 
verses 8, 9* 

(8) *Eav n . . . arroi$vy}<r/.ct) l uev, for whether we live , we live to the Lord , 
and whether we die , we die to the Lord; i. e whether in a state of 
life or death (comp. v. 9), we belong to the Lord, we are bound to 
glorify him. The yag in this case is introductory to a clause illus¬ 
trating and confirming the preceding declaration.—The phrases edv 
Tt . . eav n show the mutual connection of both, and their relation 
in common to something else; which here is rw xl^/w ^vot drzo^v^axuv 
respectively. The nicer shades of re . . . r.at, or (as here) re . . . re, it 
is impossible to imitate in our language. 

f Euv re . . . whether we live , then , or die , we are the L,o?'(Ts; 

i. e., whether we exist in the present world, or in another, viz,, the 
world of the dead, we belong to the Lord, L e. y to Christ. That 

2 L 
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Lord does mean Christ here, ver. 9 makes certain. That the apostle 
means, moreover, by £w/a,e v and to describe not the act ot 

living and dying, but the state of the living and the jlead, there can 
be no reasonable doubt, after consulting verse 9. In other words : 
1 We, in the state of the living and in the state of the dead, i. e., wc 
of the present or of the future world, are Christ’s ; he is our Lord, 
both here and hereafter.—And this being the case, all judgment 
mu9t be committed to him. 

(9) E/*c rouro ydg . . . xvgavan, for Christ Loth died and revived, for 

the very purpose that he might be Lord of the dead and the living. 
There is much discrepancy of readings here. The first xai before 
dx'&avt is rejected by many uncial and other MSS. and ancient ver¬ 
sions : also by Griesbach, Lachmann, and Reiche. The word 
avsoTr,, rose , which is in the text us rere.pt us , and also in some ancient 
MSS., versions, and fathers, is rejected on good grounds by Dr. 
Knapp and all recent critics. It seems to have come from the mar¬ 
gin, where it was written as a gloss or explanation of s^tstrs. In re¬ 
gard to which here has the sense of reviving, coming to lift*, 

and not simply of living (which has seemed to perplex some com¬ 
mentators), one needs for his satisfaction, only to compare Matt. ix. 
18. John v. 25. xi. 25. Acts i. 3. xxv. 15, et alibi. In relation to 
the sentiment here expressed, viz., that Christ suffered and rose, or 
in other words, that he “ took on him our nature, and became obe¬ 
dient unto death,” in order that he might be Lord of all, the reader 
may compare Phil. ii. 5—11. John xvii. 4, 5. Ilch. ii. 9, 10. xii. 2. 
The apostle means to say, not that universal dominion was the prin¬ 
cipal object of Christ’s death, but that this was. a fruit or consequence 
of it, and indeed one of the ends which the Saviour had in view, 
because it was necessary for the accomplishment of his benevolent 
purposes.—To be Lord of the dead and of the living , is that he should 
be supreme ruler over the present world and the world of spirits; 
for the living and the dead make up all the human race.—The supre¬ 
macy of Christ, and his absolute property in all Christians, living 
or dead, is fully asserted and implied in vers. 0—9. 

(10) 5s . . . aov ; and thou, why dost thou condemn thy brother? 
'll is the Nom. absolute, as in verse 4 above. As, but in this case; 
for the sentiment is adversative. T/ xoiveig, why dost thou censure 
thy brother for his weak and scrupulous conscience ? 

" H xai ol . . . aov, lit. or even thou , why dost thou despise thy brother ? 
Kai al is emphatic, al being in the Nom. absolute as before. To 
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despise here means to regard with feelings of contempt brethren who 
have scrupulous consciences, to look upon them as inferior. 

Udvrts yug .. . Xf/tfroD, for ice must all stand before the judgment* 
seat of Christ; i. e. y such a brother is not amenable to you in a mat¬ 
ter of this nature ; Christ is his judge, who is the supreme judge of 
all. We must leave such matters to him ; but we should feel, at the 
same time, that wc are accountable for all that wc do or say in re¬ 
spect to our Christian brethren.—r«£ is prefixed to a reason given, 
why wc ought not to despise a Christian brother for his weak con¬ 
science, viz., the fact that he is accountable to Christ himself and 
not to us; as we also are accountable for our demeanour toward 
him. 

(11) YtyocLKTai yds y where y&% is prefixed to a clause introduced in 
order to confirm what immediately precedes .—Zut \yu .... ©sw, as I 
live , saitli the Lord y every knee shall bow to me , and every tongue 
shall confess to God; i. e all shall acknowledge subjection to ine, 
and give to me an account of their actions ; or, all are accountable 
to God as their supreme and final judge. The passage is quoted 
from Is. xlv. 23 (xlv. 23, 24 Sept.), where the Hebrew for <££ eyu is 

'3^ Sept, xar iyaorou byv'oui, by myself do I swear. The 
tyd of the apostle is equivalent to the '0 of the Hebrew, which 
is altogether equivalent to '3. So the apostle has translated 

ad sensum, not ad verbum. The on which follows, stands in the 
Septuagint after xar e,aaurou 6 /j.vjuj naturally ; in the text of Paul, efi 
iyu . . . tin, is a cons true tio ad Sensum. 

(12) That the doctrine of accountability to God is contained or 
implied in this passage from the Old Testament, Paul now proceeds 
to assert. “Afa ouv . . . ©iw, every one of us, therefore , must give an 
account respecting himself to God. For ‘koyo;, in the sense here 
given, comp. Matt. xii. 3G. Actsxix.40. 1 Pet. iv. 5. Heb. xiii. 17. 
iv. 13. 

The apostle here reckons the appearing before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, as giving an account to God. So God is represented as 
judging the world by Christ, Acts xvii. 31. Rom. ii. 1G. “Deus et 
Christus arctissime conjuncti sunt, itaut quod dehoc dicitur, dicitor 
etiam de illo.’* 

(13) Mjjxen . . xcivufj.(v, let us then no longer judge one another; i . e. y 
let us no longer do as we have done, in judging and condemning 
those who make a distinction of meats, days, &c. Since we are all 
accountable to God for every thing that we do, let us no more 
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expose ourselves to his displeasure by thus wronging a Christian 
brother. 

*AXAa toZto . . . <fxdv6a\ov, but rather come to this determination , 
not to put a stumbling-block^ or an occasion of falling in the wag of 
a brother . Kj-mrs is here taken in a sense quite different from that 
which Ka/voj/tisv conveys in the preceding clause. Kohurt here means 
determine , decide ; xrivare toZto means, make or come to this determi¬ 
nation; comp. Acts xvi. 15. xx. 16. 1 Cor. vii. 37. et alibi. The 
employment of the word again in this case, is occasioned by a kind 
of ftapovoj&cKria which is so frequent in the writings of Paul. It is ap¬ 
propriately what the rhetoricians call antanaclasis {dvravdy.Xacig) 7 
which means the repetition of the same word in the same sentence, 
or in one closely connected, in a sense different from that which the 
word when first mentioned conveyed. 

Tw ude'Ap'jj is Dativus incommodi , as the grammarians say: -ttpCc- 
xo/x,ua and cxuvduXov are not materially different; both mean an occa¬ 
sion or cause of stumbling . Here they are to be understood, of 
course, in a moral sense ; and the use of both words seems designed 
merely to indicate every kind of occasion for stumbling. 

(14) Olha . . . ’iTjffoi/, I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus; 
i. e I know, and know for certainty because the Lord Jesus himself 
has taught me. y Ev xup/w, by the Lord 7 for so cv may be construed 
before the Dative of cause or agent. Or it .may be construed as 
designating Paul's relation to the Lord, i. e /, being in the Lord , am 
persuaded , &c. The last is the more analogical meaning. 

On . . avTou, that nothing is unclean of itself; i. e. 7 no food or 
drink in its own nature, or as it is in itself, is unclean to the Chris¬ 
tian. A/’ u : J7oZ , by itself\ through itself on its own account. For 
auroD, Lachmann reads ccvroZ. The exchange of these words for each 
other in the New Test., is very frequent; and the confusion is in¬ 
creased much by the negligence of collators as to making the requi¬ 
site distinction.—t/ firi . . . xo/vov, but to him who deemeth any thing 
to be unclean, it is unclean ; i. e. 7 if a man believes any species of 
food or drink to be unlawful, and then partakes of it, he defiles him¬ 
self, because lie does that which he believes to be sinful. 

(15) E/ & . . . Xv'Tsrrai) now if thy brother is grieved because of 
meat . As continuative, note; but the sense seems to require ya», 
and there is no doubt that 6s in some cases is employed so that it is 
equivalent to yd %; see Passow’s Lex. 5s.—A/d /S^ua, because thou 
catest meat which lie regards as unclean .—oZxtn . . . rrs^unT, t thou 
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walkest no longer according to what benevolence requires; i. c. y thou 
(lost violate the law of love, which would require thee to do unto 
others that which thou wouldest that others should do unto thee. 
But this thou dost not, when thou demeanest thyself in this manner. 

. . . aKftavf, destroy not him by thy meat, for whom Christ died . 
That drrSXXvt means destroy , seems plain from comparing 1 Cor. viii. 
11 and verse 20 below. The word dxoWvjui was sometimes employed 
by the Greeks in the sense of cruciare , to torment , vex; a sense 
which is possible here, but not probable. The meaning seems to be: 
i Do not furnish an occasion of stumbling to thy brother, lest he fall 
and come into condemnation.*—' ov X£/<rro$ uveQave seems to be 

added in order to show how very differently Christ himself acted and 
felt, with respect to Christians who are weak in faith ; and thus to 
paint, in glowing colours, the criminality of those who refused to 
imitate his spirit. 

(1G) Mri . . . uyadov, let not yoiir good then be evil spoken of. oZv y 
therefore , then, i. e. y since such is the case, viz., that Christ died for 
sinners, and that you are under obligation to show the spirit of simi¬ 
lar benevolence toward your fellow Christians, you ought to demean 
yourselves in such a way, as that you will give no occasion for the 
religious liberty which you enjoy to be evil spoken of. That dyado* 
here means freedom from the yoke of bondage which the ceremonial 
law imposed, I cannot well doubt; and so Origen, Theodoret, Ben- 
gel, Clarius, and others understood it. But Chrysostom, Theophy- 
laet, Erasmus, and others, understand by dyaOov the Christian religion 
in general. The sense would be good, if construed in this way; but 
less appropriate, however, than the meaning above given. 

(17) Ou ydg . . . for the kingdom of God is not meat and 

drink , but righteousness , and peace , arid joy in the Holy Ghost . The 
ydg here introduces a reason why Christians should not suffer their 
good to be evil spoken of. *H fiaotXtict rou 0eoD here means, the spi- 
ritual kingdom of God or Christ; his reign within; his moral 
dominion over the hearts of men : in a word, true Christianity . 
'rids docs not consist in refraining or not refraining from this or that 
food or drink ; but spiritual life consists in holy conformity to God, 
peaceful and gentle demeanour, and joy such as is imparted by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. A truly admirable description of the 
nature of real Christianity I here means peace , in opposition 

to discoid and contention among brethren.—’Ey vvzvfian dyiy may be 
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applied, as a qualification, to btKatoavvn and eJgfruj as well as to 
but I prefer the construction which I have given. 

(18) 'o ya^ . . . uvOg'jj'TToii, for he icho servefh Christ in respect to 
these things , is acceptable to God , and approved by men. The yap 
here introduces a reason why peace and joy follow the practice of 
pure Christian principles. ’ Ev Tovrotg means the things before men¬ 
tioned, in regard to meats and drinks and feast days, &c. Aoxz/xor, 
acceptus , gratus; the apostle means, that men will speak well of such 
a demeanour as he had commended. 

( 19 ) M Aga cvv . , . aXX jjXouj, therefore let as strive after peace and 
mutual edification. Ta rtjg ii^r,vr,g ... ra rr,$ oixobo^g, are, accord¬ 
ing to a verycommon usage of the Greek,a periphrasis for rd 

&C., 01* for the simple t/gwy, oixobofir ).— Tij; ii; d/./.rp.ou;, i. c., rr t ; or/.ooo- 
tig dX'KriXovg .—The article is commonly supplied in this way, be¬ 
fore adjectives that follow a noun in order to qualify it, or (which 
is the same thing) before nouns with prepositions, added merely to 
qualify the preceding and principal noun; New Test. Gramm. 


§ 92. 1. 

The object of this verse is, to charge the church at Rome to de¬ 
mean themselves in such a way, with regard to the matters in dispute 
which he had touched upon, as would promote the peace of the church 
and the edification of both parties. 

(20) Mji . . . ©eoD, destroy not the work of God on account of food. 
To igyov rov 0£ou may be construed as being in substance the same as 
oixobo/xr, ©eoC in 1 Cor. iii. 9, and o/xobofiij . . . ev xug/u in Eph. ii. 21, 
and oh.obofLrtv tavrov in Eph. iv. 16 ; i. e ., as meaning Christians, or a 
Christian. But possibly the writer may refer here to the internal 
work of faith, which is called hyov Oeov in John vi. 29. So Beiche, 
who, after Theodoret and others, construes it of faith and its conse¬ 
quences in renewing and sanctifying the soul; and appeals to 1 Cor. 
iii. 9.1 Pet. ii. 5. John vi. 29. That the renewal and sanctifica¬ 
tion of the heart is the special reason why Christians are called 
God y s building , &c. is plain; but I see no reason why the sense here 
of if/ov ©eoD may not be concrete , i. e ., no reason why it may not be 
taken as including the persons in whom such a work is carried on. 
■—KarclXve is a verb accommodated to the figurative expression spyov 
©ecD, and means to pull down , to destroy. The meaning is : 4 Do not 
so demean thyself, in respect to this dispute about meats clean and 
unclean, as to cause thy weak brother to sin and to fall into condem¬ 
nation^ 
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Tldvra /msv xaQagd, all [meats] are clean; i. e no distinction of food 
is to be made under the Christian dispensation. All distinctions of 
this nature made by the Levitical law are abolished. That vdvra 
agrees with j3gd)/u,ara implied, is clear from mxiv a rog of the preced¬ 

ing verse. IVIev in the protasis here has aXXa in the apodosis for its 
corresponding particle, which is often the case; see Passow’s Lex. 
p'iV' 2 f.— ‘AXXa . . . e6t)iovri, they are hurtful to the man who eats 
so as to occasion stumbling thereby. ’ AXXa here concedes what is 
said in the preceding clause, but stands (as it often does) before a 
clause which limits or makes exception to this general principle.— 
A/a, before a noun in the Genitive, often designates the manner in 
which a thing happens or is done; so (for example) in Luk$ viii. 4, 
did <?ra(>aj3o\ris, i. (]., rraga(3o\ixctJS*, Acts xv. 27, did \6you, orally ; 2 Cor. 
x. 11, hi emoToXdv, in the way of writing; Heb. xiii. 22, hid j 
briefly, &c.; sec Bretschn. in hid , c. a. But here it may seem uncertain 
at first view, whether hid K%oox6/A/j,aTos designates the giving of offence, 
or the taking of offence . The context shows, however, that the for¬ 
mer is the more probable; inasmuch as the apostle is here plainly 
addressing those who were not weak in the faith, but believed that 
all meats were clean. What he says, then, may well be supposed 
to have reference to their actions and the effects of them. 

Kaxov here makes some difficulty. Is it subject or predicate 1 
The most facile construction seems to be, to repeat mentally 

from the preceding part of the verse, and to arrange the sentence 
thus: aXXa xaxU [ear/ /S^w/xa] ru> x. r. X. Or ^rdv may be un¬ 

derstood as the subject of the sentence; or xaxcv may be rendered as 
a noun = bad or evil thing , for so xaXoi/ appears to be constructed in 
the next verse. The meaning of xax6> in this case is spiritual , not 
physical. The apostle means to say, that it is a sin when any one 
cats so as to give offence in such cases. The participle ecOiovu 
seems to be equivalent to the Inf. mode eaQ/eiv; and it maybe rendered 
here as expressing conditionality, i. e ., if or provided that he eat , &c. 
Sec N. Test. Gram. § 140. 8. 

(21) KaXik .... dfffave?, it is good not to eat flesh , nor drink wine , 
nor [to do .any thing] whereby thy brother stumbleth , or has ground 
of offence, or is made weak. Mrjde sv f is elliptical; the full expres¬ 
sion would be, firihi <payt7v r} mt7v n ev $ x. r. X. The words tj axavhaXi- 
fyrcu ij dcQtvtT, arc omitted in Codd. A. C. 67, and in Syr. Arab. Copt, 
versions; also in Orig., Ruf., and Augustine. Mill and Koppe hold 
them to be a gloss or repetition of Tpuxwn/j but Reiche contends 
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against this. The sense of aodevsT is to render incompetent , viz., in¬ 
competent to walk safely or securely. 

(22) 25 . . . . ©sou. hast lh° u faith? keep it to thyself before God; 
i. c.j hast thou a belief that there is no difference in meats (which 
is truly the case), yet deem it sufficient, in respect to this point, to 
regulate by it thy conduct in private as seen only by the eye of God. 
Do not act this out in public, when you may give needless and in¬ 
jurious offence, n ianv has a limited sense here, as in ver. 1 of the 
present chapter. 

Maxawoj .... hoxipdZzi, happy [is he], who does not condemn 
himself in respect to the thing which he allows; i. e., we may con¬ 
gratulate that man, who does not so use his Christian liberty in re¬ 
spect to food, as to bring on himself condemnation or blame by ah 
abuse of it, or by making use of it in an imprudent and inconsiderate 
manner. 

y Ev £ in this case is an example of attraction which is of an ellip¬ 
tical nature. It stands for ev to-jtu o; which would complete the gram¬ 
matical construction. See N. Test. Gram. § 113. Note 2. 

(23) ' O 5s . . . K/ari'jjc, but he who doubts is condemned if he eat , 
because it. is not of faith; i. e ., he who doubts whether it is lawful 
for him to eat a particular kind of food, and yet eats it, is worthy of 
condemnation ; because he does this against his conscience or belief, 
or at least without au approving conscience. 

TLav 5s . . . e cr I, and every thing that is not of faith is sinful; 
i. e., not only eating against one’s conscience or without an approv¬ 
ing conscience, is deserving of condemnation, but any thing else done 
in like manner is sinful. No man should indulge in any demeanour 
or eonduet, when the lawfulness of it is to him a matter of doubt. A 
truly excellent maxim in Christian morals, and one which, if duly 
heeded by Christians, would prevent many a bitter hour of darkness 
and contrition. 


CHAP. XY. 1—33. 


Between the preceding verse and verse 1 of this chapter, the Cod. Alex., and 106, Codd. 
Tnlnusc., most of the Greek fathers, together with the Syriac and Arabic versions, insert vers. 
25—27 of chap, xvi., i. e.,the close of this epistle, lienee has nrisen the controversy, whether 
the epistle properly closes with chap. xiv. On the side of the textus nccpfus t which places 
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llicso rcraea at the end of the epistle, are the Cod. Vatican us, 3 uncial Codd., several Codd. 
minusc., and the Latin fathers. For this arrangement, also the internal evidence arising from 
the connection may be appealed to ; for it. seems to be quite plain, that chap. xv. is intimately 
connected with clmp. xiv., in respect to the subject of which it treats. If Paul be the author of 
the whole epistle (and the evidence appears to be very satisfactory that he is), then it would be 
somewhat singular that the passage in xvi. 25—27 should be Inserted here, where there seems 
to be no special call for a doxology, and where the connection is so close with the sequel, as it 
stands in the text us receptus. Flult appeals to Eph. iii. 20, In order to 6liow that Paul is accus¬ 
tomed to introduce doxologica into the body of bis epistles. He might have appealed to several 
oilier instances of the like nature ; e. g. t Rom. i. 25. xi. 30. 2 Cor. xi. 31. Gnl. i. 5. Phil. iv. 20, 

1 Tim. i. 17; but all these examples are in quite a different situation from that of the present one, 
for with one exception (1 Tim, i. 17), God is the immediately preceding subject of the writer; and 
in 1 Tim. i. 17, this is implied. But such is not the case in the instance under examination. The 
Internal congruity of the passage, then, seems to be strongly against the insertion of xvi. 25—27 
in this place. And although Griesbnch has inserted it, and Morus, Wetstein, Flult, Tholuck and 
many other critics approve of this; yet I agree most cordially with Dr. Knapp, who hasdecided 
more conformably, a8 I apprehend, to the principles of true criticism, that the order of -the tex¬ 
tus receptus is the true one. 

In the present chapter, Paul continues to exhort the church at Rome to strive after unity and 
peace. He sets before them the self-denial of Christ, vers. 3, 4. He beseeches God to give them 
the spirit of Christian unity and love, vers. 5, 6. He exhorts them to a mutual kind reception 
of each other, ver. 7. He shows that the reception of Gentiles into the Christian church, h.»a 
been clearly and often predicted, vers. 8—12 ; and prays God to fill them all with joy and peace, 
verse 13. He apologizes, as it were, for writing to the Church at Rome, by describing the nature 
of his office as an apostle to the Gentiles, the labours which he had performed while holding this 
oifiec, and the affectionate desire which he had cherished of paying the church at Rome a visit, 
vers. 14—24. He describes to them the plan of his future journeys and labours, expresses his 
hope of yet visiting them, and begs an alfcolionatc interest in their prayers to God for him, vers. 

2 6—32. He then concludes with a benediction, ver. 33. 


(1) 'Opefro'iev 6s . . , patfrdfytv, we, however , who are strong , ought 
to hear with the infirmities of the iveak. As must, on the whole, be 
considered as adversative here. The course of thought seems to be 
thus: c He who eats in a state of doubt, commits a sin against his 
own conscience; hut we, who have more enlightened views, ought 
to bear with his scruples, and not to demean ourselves so as to in¬ 
crease them. 1 2 So Reiche. Auvaro/, the strong in faith , i. e ., those 
who had no scruples about meats and drinks, &c..— 'ABvvdrw, those 
who were not duvaroi, i, who had scruples, &c.— Buardfttv, to bear 
withy to endure patientlyy to tolerate; comp. Gal. vi. 2. Rev. ii. 2. 

K ai tavro/g dgsoxesv, and not to please ourselves; i. e.y not to act 
merely in such a way as would gratify our own views and inclina¬ 
tions. Sec the example of Paul, in 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

(2) Ex a or log . . . oix.odo,ur)v let each one of us please his neighbour 
in respect to that which is good unto [his] edification ; i. e., let us act 
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in such a manner as to please our neighbour, ho far as we may do 
bo and do what is good ; let us act so as to edify him. 

(3) Keel ydg . . . . ypHf'cv, for Christ did not please himself; i. e. y 
Christ did not have respect merely to his own pleasure or pain, con¬ 
venience or inconvenience ; but did that which was grateful and use- 
fid to others, although he exposed himself to great suffering in 
consequence of acting thus, rdg stands prefixed here to a reason 
why we ought to seek the good of others. 

’AA?.a . . . err' s/m, but , as it is written, the reproaches of those 
who reproached thee have fallen upon me . The passage is quoted from 
Ps. lxix. 10 (Ixix. 9). The general sentiment is here accommo¬ 
dated to a particular case; i. e. y the same thing which this sentiment 
declares, was in fact exemplified in the treatment which Christ re¬ 
ceived. In other words, Christ suffered reproaches rather than to 
desist from his beneficence towards others; which is the sentiment 
of the passage quoted. 

(4) "O <sa yug . . . veosypupr,, for whatsoever things were written 
in ancient times , were written for vur instruction. The connection 
of this verse with the preceding is somewhat difficult. The yd% here 
seems to follow something implied, viz., ‘ This Scripture is appro¬ 
priate, for , &C.’ ngotygupr,, lit. were written before , i. e ., in former 
(lays, in ancient times, as I have rendered it above. 

Iva . . . iyjj)/Li\, that through patience , and the admonition of the 
Scriptures , we might obtain hope. ' T-to/mv?,; refers to a patient en¬ 
durance of the troubles and sorrows, to which the doing of good may 
expose us ; or to patient tolerance of the ignorance and prejudice of 
others. Reiche refers it to patient continuance in belief. But this 
is not so apposite:—seems here to mean admonition or 
exhortation ; for it refers back to bibuaxaXlav, and if rendered consola¬ 
tion does not seem to be directly congruous with that word. The 
writer here refers to the exhortation virtually contained in the Scrip¬ 
ture quoted, to persevere meekly and patiently in doing good. 

Patience of this nature will pi’oduee hope; comp. Rom. v. 3—5. 
He who perseveres in thus doing good, amid the evils which may 
come upon him, will be rewarded with “ a hope that maketh not 
ashamed.” 

(5) ’o & ©eij . . . *1 rjaovv, now may the God of patience and ad¬ 

monition give mutual unity of sentiment to you , according to Christ 
Jesus . *0 ©gig rjjg farquorifc means, God who bestows patience, or 

God who is the author of patience; just as the God of grace , is the 
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God who bestowB grace. So 6 0soj rr,$ nagaxXtjtreug means, either 
God who is the author of exhortation or encouragement [viz. to per¬ 
severe], or God who is the author of consolation. I understand rra - 
ga xXfaecoz here in the sense of exciting or exhorting to acts of self- 
denial, i. e. y to do those things which make for peace and for mutual 
Christian edification, although they may cost self-denial and raortifi- 
c.ation; which accords with the context above.—is a later form 
of Opt. 2 Aor. for dofy; which the older grammarians do not ac¬ 
knowledge. 

Kara, Xgicrbv ’irjaouv means, in accordance with the Spirit of Christ, 
or agreeably to what Christ or the Christian religion requires. 
The earnest supplication of the apostle, that the Romans may^be led 
rh ay rb <pgoveTv h aXXr)\ot shows how mistaken those are who think 
that practical unity of sentiment camong Christians is not desirable, 
even os to matters not essential to salvation; for surely the senti¬ 
ment about distinction of meats was not essential in this sense. If 
now such unity in smaller matters was urged by the apostle, then of 
course he would urge it far more in things essential to salvation. 
The precepts of the apostle show, also, that Christians may differ 
about externals, and things of minor importance, without hazarding 
their salvation; although not without endangering in some degree 
the peace and welfare of the Church. Such is the imperfection of 
human nature, that difference of opinion is apt to produce dispute ; 
and dispute of course is apt to .lead, more or less, to alienation of 
feeling. 

(G) Tva , . . Xgtffrov, that with one accord and with one voice 
you may glorify God , even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ,— 

' O/i,o0u,aa5ov comes from o,u,6g conjunctus , and animus. Tlii< 

characterizes the union of mind or sentiment, which the apostle de¬ 
sires should pervade the Christian church. ’Ev hi oro^an charac¬ 
terizes the harmony of the voices, in the song of praise which was to 
be sung by the church; i. e., they should not sing discordant notes, 
but harmonious ones. The meaning is not literal here, but figurative, 
viz., that with union in their praise to God they might offer him 
thanksgiving, that they might all accord in the same feeling and 
same worship. 

In xai ‘xarsga, xal is explicative, i. e. y “et copulat et cxplicat;” see 
Brelschn. Lex. xa/, 2. h. Such is a very common idiom in the New 
Testament with respect to xa/ as explicative; comp. 1 Pet. i. 3, 
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2 Pet. i. 11. 20. Pliil. iv. 20. Eph. i. 3. Col. iii. 17. In these cases, 
viz., such as have xa! explicative followed by a noun in apposition 
with the preceding noun and limiting or defining it, the article is 
usually omitted before the second noun, as here before crar^a; com¬ 
pare also, in this respect, the examples cited above. 

(7) A/5 .... Oiov, therefore show kindness to each other , as Christ 
also hath showed, kindness to you , unto the glory of God; i. e in view 
of all that has been said, I beseech you to treat each other with bro¬ 
therly kindness and affection; yea, with kindness like to that which 
Christ has shown to you, in order that God may be glorified. 

A i6 refcrB to all which had been before said of Christian kindness 
and forbearance. As to xoocXa/iftdvsffOe, comp. xiv. 3. 'T/ta; in the 
textus receptus is 5s. This latter is removed, because the MiSS. 
A. C. D. E. F. G., many Codd. minusc., and several versions and 
fathers, read bjuag —E/f 66%av Oeov Tholuck interprets of eternal hap¬ 
piness , i. e., the glory which God bestows. The phrase is capable 
of this meaning, comp. Heb. ii. 10. Horn. v. 2. I Pet. v. 4 ; but vers. 
8, 9, require a different sense here, viz,, since Christ hath kindly 
received you, in order that God may be glorified. 

(8) A'eyu 5s x. r. X. Ae “accuratius definit,” i. e ., it is added to 
a phrase or sentence, inserted for the sake of more full and entire' 
explanation. The design, however, is not directly indicated by ck, 
but by the nature of the case. The writer having asserted that 
Christ has kindly received us in order that God may be glorified, goes 
on now to add some things which serve to show, that Christ entered 
upon the duties of his mediatorial office in order to propagate the 
truth, and to bring Jew and Gentile nations to glorify God. 

Xg/<Jrot> . . . 0eov, Jesus Christ was a minister of the circum¬ 
cision , on account of the truth of God; i. e. y that Jesus Christ was a 
minister of the Jews, that he served the cause of divine truth among 
the Jews, in order to promote its true interests. on account of 

for the sake of. 

E/g rb . . . era rig «v, in order to confirm the promises made to the 
fathers ; i. e., in order to carry into execution the promises made to 
the ancient fathers, viz., of spiritual blessings to be bestowed on their 
children. 

(9) Ta 5s . . . ©sou, [I say] also, that the Gentiles are to glorify 
God for his mercy [in Christ]: i. e ., the Gentiles as well as the Jews, 
are to be brought into the church, that God may be all and in all, and 
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thus be glorified by all men. Ae, i. e., /Jyw hi as above, I add fur¬ 
ther. —Aogatfa/ is constructed with Xh/u implied, as the version shows. 
The present phrase discloses the meaning of e/$ 86%av 0eou in ver. 7. 

A/a rouro .... on this account mill I praise thee among 

{he Gentiles, yea , to thy name will J smg praise . The quotation 
is from Ps. xviii. 49. The design of it is to show, that the Gentiles, 
as well as the people of Israel, would have the blessings of the go¬ 
spel proffered to them, and be brought to glorify God.—’E^aoXoy^e- 
fiat, I will praise thee , like the Hebrew —To? ovo /xar/ gov, to thy 
name , i. e., to thee, like the Hebrew 

(10) Kai vaXiv Xeyet, viz., in Deut. XXXli. 43.— Eu<pgdv§7]re . . . a utou. 

rejoice ye Gentiles with his people; Hebrew toy O'U WO *nn. The 
design of the quotation is, to show that the Gentiles are spoken of in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as destined to be brought into the 
church of God, or as being made to praise him. 

(11) Kai ndXtv, viz., in Ps. cxvii. 1 (Sept. 11 (>. 1). The sentiment 
is the same :u before. The object in accumulating quotations, is 
additional confirmation of what the writer had advanced. 

(12) Kai Xsyu, viz., in Is. xi. 10. In the quotation, the apostle omits 
wnn Di 5 3 ? in that day. Also instead of the Hebrew QtoV Dpij ‘ifry 

who shall stand as a banner of the nations or Gentiles , the 
apostle has (with the Septuagint) xa/ o dvtGrdfitvog e^vojv, one 

shall arise to be a leader of the Gentiles; ad sensuin, but not ad 
literam , as the Hebrew vowels now are. But probably the apostle 
read and then his version is literal. For eXmovGi, the Hebrew 
has «nr. Tlie whole quotation, therefore, is ad sensum only; and 
it is truly so much. It is added to the others for the same purpose 
as before, viz., with the design of showing that the Gentiles should 
belong to the Christian church, so that God may be glorified by 
them. 

Thus far in confirmation of the latter clause of ver. 7. The 
apostle now quits this subject, and resumes bis supplications in behalf 
of the church at Rome, which were interrupted by ver. 7, seq. 

(13) 'O <3i . . . niGrevtiv, now may the God of hope fill you with 

all joy and peace in believing; i. <?., may that God who is the author 
of all Christian hope (comp. iXmovGiv in ver. 12), make your joy and 
peace which result from faith in Christ, greatly to abound.—E if ro 
. . . uyiou, so that ye may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit; i. e. } so that, having much joy and peace in believing, 
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you may also have a lively Christian hope of future glory, through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit who dwells in you, and who gives 
the earnest of Future glory; comp. Eph. i. 13, 14. Rom. viii. 23. 
with the notes upon it. 

(14) n i'TuofLat where ds “ orationi continuandse inservit,” as 

also in ver. 13 above .—Kal auTbg iy<*>, even I myself, Ka/ added to 
pronouns in this way, serves to make the expression more distinct 
and intense. Here it is as much as to say, ‘Even I who have thus 
warned and cautioned you, am persuaded, &c .’—Hep u/mwv, iji respect 
to you .—* On .. . that you yourselves (xa/ auroi) are jilted 

with kuidness. K ai uuroi indicates what I have expressed in the 
translation, as nearly as our language can express the value of the 
Greek phrase. " Aya^ojaUris I take here to refer to the kind feelings 
which the apostle lioped and believed the Roman Christians would 
cherish towards each other. 

ns'Thrigajpsvoi . . . K>u3e«7w abounding in all knowledge , and able to 
give mutual admonition. The meaning is :f I am persuaded that 
ye possess in abundance such Christian knowledge, /. e ., such a know¬ 
ledge of Christian truths and principles, that ye will be able to give 
such advice and warning as you may mutually need.’ 

(15) ToX/irigortgov . . . v/iug, I have written in part the more boldly 
to you , brethren , as one repeating admonition , ?. €., I have written 
with more freedom than might have been expected from a stranger, 
when reminding you of the various things which I have uro-ed 
upon you. ’Aero fibov; means in some parts of his epistle , i. e ., as 
to some things. Jt seems to qualify syoci^a .—adding 
to or repeating admonition, or something in the way of reminiscence. 

A/a tw yfpv . . . ©sou, on account of the favour which was bestowed 
upon me by God ; namely, the honour of the apostolic ofhee \comp. 
Rom. i. 5), which the sequel shows to be the meaning of ydoiv here. 

(16) E ig tUcu . . . that I should be a minister of Jesus Christ 
to the Gentiles . Because his office led him to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles, and to exercise a spiritual watch over them, he had 
ventured to address the church at Rome with freedom. 

' UgougyoZvra . . . 0eoD, performing the office of a priest [in respect 
to] the gospel of God: i. e. y acting a part in respect to the concerns 
of Christians, not unlike that of a priest among the Jews .—"Ua 
yiv^Tat . . . dyiuij that the offering of the Gentiles might be acceptable , 
being purijied by the Holy Spirit; i. e. t that the Gentiles may be 
offered to God, whom as their Xnrov^yo; I present, inasmuch as they 
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have been rendered clean, pure, by the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit on their hearts. 

(17) "Ex u I have then cause for glorying , through 

Jesus Christ as to those things which pertain to God; i. e., being a 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, I have cause for rejoicing, 
that he has strengthened me and given me success among them, in 
things pertaining to religion.— oib, then, i. e ., since God has bestowed 
such an office upon me.—’E y Xgurr& ’ir^oO may mean through the aid 
of Christ. Paul had just averred that he was Xe/r&ugyo; y lr,eov Xg/tfrofi; 
and as such, he may be understood as here intimating that Christ 
had afforded him aid, so as to ensure him success in his employment. 
That iv often has the meaning of by or through , in the sense of ope , 
auxilio alicitjusj there can be no doubt; e. g . u He cagts out 
demons iv rfi d^ovrt, by the aid of the prince of demons, 5 ’ Matt. ix. 
Ml. In like manner iv is used in John xvii. 10. Acts iv. 9. xv. 7. 
xvii. 28, Ml, et stepe alibi. But iv X. ’ l?jcroD may also mean, ‘I, 
being in Christ Jesus, viz. as before described, have cause for glory¬ 
ing, etc.’ 

(18) ofi yaf . . . i//,ou for I will not presume to mention any thing 

which Christ hath not wrought by me; i. e.y I do not, in saying this, 
intend to claim any praise by exaggerating my success, or taking to 
myself credit for what I have not done or for what Christ has not 
done by me fig u<rra'/.or,v tftvw, in order to bring the Gentiles to obey 
the gospel.—A oyy xal means, by preaching and by other personal 

effort. Tug explicantis , i. e., preceding what 6erves to limit the decla¬ 
ration which goes before. The connection seems to be thus : 1 
speak of the glorying in Christ which I may truly have ; for I will 
not presume to appropriate to myself any praise for what I have not 
done, or rather, for what Christ has not done by me. 

(19) ’Ey bwdpfi . . . reedruv, by the influence of sig)is and wonders , 

or wonderful signs. In Hebrew, mDR (usually conjoined) 

means wonders, signs , or miracles adapted to persuade or enforce 
belief in the power, providence, veracity, etc., of God. The union 
eiutta xai rs^ura in the New Testament, is an imitation of this 
idiom. It may be rendered ns a Hendiadys, and the latter noun 
made on adjective to qualify the former, agreeably to an idiom com¬ 
mon both in the Old and New Testament. If rendered signs and 
wondersy then cz/ietuv means miraculous proofs adapted to impress 
the mind with conviction, and rigara means wonderful events or oc¬ 
currences, adapted to fill the mind with awe. Both together consti- 
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tute a very strong designation of supernatural interposition and im¬ 
pressive evidence arising from it. 

’E» duvci/Mti . . . a yiov, by the influence of the Holy Spirit , may refer 
to the signs and wonders performed by virtue of this influence; and 
so Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, and others, have understood it. 
But it may also mean the internal influences of the Spni~it y e. g. y the 
gift of prophecy, the power of speaking in foreign languages, etc., 
and so Beza, Grotius, Tholuck, and others have explained it. In 
this case it is co-ordinate with dvvdya <S7\yiiw r.ai regurur, not subor¬ 
dinate to it, i. e. y not used merely to qualify it. Reiche understands 
it as epexegetical of ariytiojv y.ai rspdrcuv y which he refers to the internal 
influences of the Spirit; but general usage is against such an inter¬ 
pretation. On the whole I regard ev bwuyu rrv. dy . as co-ordinate 
with the preceding phrase, and designed to mark the internal spiri¬ 
tual gifts of Christians. 

"flare yi . . . Xgiffrou, so that from Jerusalem and around y even to 
Illyricum y I have fully declared the gospel of Christ, "dan yi . . . 
nevrXriotoyAvai is the usual construction of the Infinitive with hen. 
Ue^X^xivou many interpret as having here the sense of diffusing. 
spreading abroad ; and this they derive from the sense of filling up y 
which the word commonly has, because, in order to fill up y a diffusion 
into all parts is necessary. In the like sense the word is said to be 
employed in Acts v. 28; but this is a mistake as the verb is there 
followed by a noun which designates place y and therefore the verb 
retains the usual meaning. A real parallel is in Col. i. 25, 
rbv X6yov\ where the meaning seems to be fully to declare , i. e. y to 
accomplish or complete the declaration of the divine doctrine. The 
passages quoted by Reiche, from 3 K. i. 14 (Sept.) and 1 Macc. iv. 
19, are inapposite; the first having another sense, and the latter 
depending on a contested reading. The phrase, in the sense which 
Paul gives it, appears to be peculiar to him alone, elsewhere it means 
to fulfil , in the sense of fulfilling a prophetic declaration, &c. Illv- 
ricum was a province bounded south by Macedonia, west by the 
Adriatic, cast by a part of the river Danube, and north by a part of 
Italy and Germany. It corresponds with the modern Croatia and 
Dalmatia; and was the extreme boundary of what might be called 
the Grecian population. The circle of Paul’s preaching, then, as. 
here described, reaches from the extreme north-west of the land of 
the Greeks, to Jerusalem and round about, i. e. y it comprehends all 
Greece in the widest sense of this term, Asin Minor* the Grecian 
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inlands, the country between Asia Minor and Jerusalem, and the 
region around Jerusalem, t. e. y Phenicia, Syria, and part of Arabia. 
Comp. Acts Lx. 20. Gal. i. 16, 17. 

(20) Oi/ru , . . oixotio/Mat, and was strongly desirous to preach the 
gospel , not where Christ was named lest I should build on another s 
foundation . QiXort/uovtitvov is to be constructed with /xe, taken from 
the preceding verse. The word literally signifies to covet or desi\ $ 
as an honour , to regard as honourable , hence the secondary senscy 
to desire strongly , earnestly to wish for or to covet . Our j must be re¬ 
garded as qualifying euayyeX/fy&ou. Its present position seems to 
be for the sake of emphasis. Its correspondent is xaOdg in the next 
verse. I have endeavoured to represent all this in the version and 
its punctuation; but it is difficult to do it in a satisfactory manner. 

As ovru) is designed to refer to the manner of preaching, so the 
apostle describes this first negatively, by oux ottou, x. r. X., then affirm¬ 
atively by aXXa xaOdg, x. r. X. 

(21) ’AXXa . . . ffun?<rou<n, but, as it is written: They shall see to 
whom no declaration ivas made respecting him , and they who have 
not heard shall understand . The quotation is from Is. lii. 15; a 
passage which seems to have respect to the Messiah’s being made 
known to the heathen. The apostle quotes it here in order to illus¬ 
trate and to justify the principle which he had avowed, viz., that of 
preaching the gospel where it was entirely unknown before. The 
quotation says as much as to declare, that the gospel shall be thus 
proclaimed. "O^ovrat and <ru^<rou<r/ are to be understood as designat¬ 
ing mental vision and perception ; for this is what the writer intends 
to designate. 

(22) A tb xa/ . . . b l adg y wherefore I was greatly hindered from 
coming to you . A/o means, on account of his many and urgent calls 
to preach elsewhere. K«/ is here joined with inxo rd -roXXa as 
an intensive , i. e. } u sensum intendit, angmentat .” The apostle does 
not simply say, that he was often hindered or much hindered , Uo-rro. 
fir^v rd 'TroXXa, but xa/ Ixo^ro/urjv rd croXXa, I was altogether hindered , i. c., 
I had such frequent and urgent calls elsewhere, that it was impossi¬ 
ble for me to visit Rome as I desired to do. Passow is, so far as I 
know, the first lexicographer who has done any tolerable justice to 
the Proteus xa/ of the Greeks. 

(23) NuvJ be . . . \run, but now y having no longer any place in these 
regions y and being desirous for many years to pay you a visit. To- 
?rov f i. e. y having no longer any considerable place, where I have 
not proclaimed the propel 
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(24) *fi; guv . . . vfLu 5 j whenever I may go into Spain , / hope , as 7 
t?ass on, to see ?/o*z; i. e intending to visit Spain, he meant to take 
Home in his way. ’Edv appears here (as often in the New Test., 
Sept, and Apocr.), to stand for civ. Its use in such a way seems to 
belong to the later Greek. See Winer N. T. Grainm. p. 257. cd. 3. 
Here it qualifies the particle of time, tug. The Subj. mood which 
follows is designed to designate a possible or probable action. Had 
the Indie, been used (as D. E. F. G. exhibit it), then the meaning 
would be, that the apostle certainly expected, or was resolved to go. 
In the textus receptus , iKeveofiou ergog j/xag follows Zrrav/av; which Gries- 
buch and Knapp have rejected, as they are not found in Codd. A. C. 
D. E. F. G., nor in the Syriac, Arabic or Coptic versions, &c. 
Whether the apostle did in fact ever make a journey to Spain, is 
somewhat uncertain. The tradition of the church affirms this; but 
not on sure grounds. In case wc allow that he was imprisoned a 
second time at Rome, such a journey is not improbable. 

Kai . . . Ike?, and to be sent on my way thither by you. The apo¬ 
stle here refers to the usual custom of the churches, when the mes¬ 
sengers of the gospel departed from them, of sending their elders, &c., 
to accompany them for some distance on their journey; comp. Acts 
xv. 3. xvii, 14, 15. xx. 38. xxi. 5. ’Edy . . . E/irr'Ar t G^, when I am in 
part first satisfied with your company . Observe the delicacy of the 
expression. The apostle does not say iiir:'kr t c&u t satisfied , but aero /xhrjg 
partly satisfied , as though he never could enjoy their society 
sufficiently to gratify all his desires. 

(25) X’jvi $£ ... . ciyietg, but now I go to Jerusalem to supply the 
wants of the saints. A/axo/ew is often used in the New Testament, 
to designate the supplying with food and other comforts of life. ‘ At 
present,’ says the apostle, i I cannot visit you, as duty calls me in 
another direction.’ 

( 2 G) Eu 5 ox»j<rav yug . . . TegoutfaXjf/x, for it has seemed good to J/a- 
cedonia and Achaia , to make some contribution for indigent Chris - 
Cans at Jerusalem. Kcnwv/a^ contribution , collatio bcncficiorum. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 2 Cor. viii. ix. Acts xxiv. 17. 

(27) JLvdoxqaav yug . . . e/V/, [I say] it has seemed goody for they 
are truly their debtors, rde xa i bcpaXtrai avru>v skt/, assigns a reason 
why it 6 eemed good. Ka/ is here an intensive , truly , really. Dr. 
Knapp has pointed this verse so as to disturb the sense. The comma 
should not be after ydg, but after eudoxrjoav. 

E/ ydg assigns a reason why th^y are debtors. If the Gentiles have 
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shared in their spiritual things , they ought surely to aid them in tem¬ 
poral things, Kai intensive, in xai ev roTg <sa^r.ixo?g. 

(28J Tovro . , . 2ca viav, now when this duty shall have been dis- 
chargedy and this fruit made sure to them y I shall pass through the 
midst of you into Spain. Kagvov here means the fruit of the con¬ 
tribution in Macedonia and Achaia, the fruit which their benevolence 
had produced. 2pgay/tfa/*£vo£, applied to an instrument in writing, means 
to authenticate it y to make it valid , i. e. 9 sure to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended. So here, the apostle would not stop short 
in the performance of the duty with which he is entrusted as the 
almoner of the churches, until he had seen the actual distribution 
of their charity among the indigent saints at Jerusalem;, a fidelity 
and an activity well worthy of all imitation. ' 

(29) Oldx Se . . . sXevaofiai, I know 9 also 9 that when I come to you 
J shall come with the full blessing of the gospel of Christ . *Ev 
x\7)gu)fj,art tuXoyiag, with an abundant blessing; where the first of the 
two nouns constitutes the adjective; comp. Iieb. Gramm. §440. b. 

(30) iia^axaXw . . . . Xg/<rroD, moreover I beseech you 9 brethren 

by the Lord Jesus Christ . As continuative.—A/a Xgwro D, for 

the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ , i. e out of love and regard for 
him .—Kal 5/a . . . cmO^aros, and by the love of the Spirit ; i. e. } by 
the affectionate Christian sympathy for the friends of Christ, which 
the Spirit has given you.— "S.wa'/MvioaSat . . . Seov, that ye strive 
together for mc 9 in your prayers to God in my behalf; i. e., that you 
unite with me in my Christian 'warfare, helping me by your earnest 
supplications to God in my behalf. 

(31) "Jva . . . ’lou5a/a, that 1 may be delivered from unbelievers in 
Judea; i. e.y pray that I may be delivered from the enemies of the 
gospel in Judea, whither I am going: for I have reason to expect 
persecution and injury from them. 

Kal ha .. . ayiotg, and that my service which is for Jerusalem may 
be acceptable to the saints . A/axov/a means his service in carrying 
and distributing the contributions of the Greek churches. It seems 
rather singular, at first, that he should doubt whether such a charity 
would be agreeable to indigent churches at Jerusalem. But when 
we call to mind the violent prejudices of the Jewish Christians, who 
were zealots for the law of Moses, we may well suppose that some 
of them would hesitate to come under obligations to Paul, the great 
champion of opposite opinions, and also to the charity of Gentile 
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Christians, who disregarded the laws of Moses with respect to cere¬ 
monial observances. 

(32) " Iva, iv. . . , u/x/V so that I may come to you with joy , if God 
witty and may he refreshed among you . "iva is here connected in 
sense with the <Va euoOw, x. r. X. of the preceding verse. The sense is, 
( that being delivered, &c., he may come with joy to them, &c.’— 
Aia ^sX^/xaro? Seov, Deo volente. 


(33) ' O 5s . . . u/xwv, now the God of peace he with you all; 
t. e.y may God, the author of peace, who bestows happiness, true 
prosperity, be with you, i, e.y aid you, and bless you. *A^v in 
the text us reerptusy is of auspicious authority, and is so noted by Dr 
Knapp. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Trre apostle concludes his epistle by various affectionate greetings and commendations. 1—19. 
After which he warns the church against those who make divisions and give offence among 
them, t. e. t such as practise the contrary of that which he had been enjoining in the preceding 
part of his epistle, vers. 17, 18. He expresses his affectionate desire that they might be kind and 
simple-hearted, and his wish that the God of peace would give them the victory over the adver¬ 
sary of souls, the fomenter of discord among brethren, vers. 19, 20. He then expresses the salu¬ 
tations of several Christian friends and companions, who were with him, vers. 21—24,- and con 
eludes with a devout doxotogy, vers. 25—27. 


(1) 3uv/<rr7j/x/ 5s . . . VLty^taTg, Now I commend to you Phebe our 
sister who is a deaconess of the church at Cenchrea . As continua- 
tive.—A/axoKov, i, e., r^v 5/axovov, for the Greeks used both h et r, 5/axmoc. 
It should be remembered, that in the East women w ere not permit¬ 
ted to mix in the society of men, as in the western w r orld they are 
at present. They were kept secluded, for the most part, in a retired 
room or yuvdy.tiov, to which no stranger could have access. Conse¬ 
quently it became highly important for the church to have a) 
5/axovo/, as well as o! S/dxovc/, in order that the former might look to 
females who were indigent or sick. Accordingly we find the female 
deacons more than once adverted to, in the epistle of Paul; comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 11. v. 10. Tit. ii. 3. Pliny in his letter to Trajan (x. 97), 
no doubt refers to the a) btdxwoi in the following passage : Neecs- 
earinm credit'll, ex duabus ancillis qua 1 ministrev dioebantur, Ac. 
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Ks 7X£ ea fc Cenchrea , was the eastern port of Corinth ; for Corinth 
itself lay not upon the sea, but had. two harbours some four or five 
miles distant from the city, viz., Cenchrea on the east and Lechea 
on the west. It would seem that Phebe was about to sail from Cen¬ 
chrea to Rome, when Paul wrote this epistle; and it is quite pro¬ 
bable that it was sent by her to the church at Rome. The word 
Kiy^fca/ is used only in the plural, like *A O^vat. 

(2) *Jva . . ay'iuv that ye may receive her in the Lord in a 

manner worthy of the saints . That the phrase iv xvglw may mean 
being in the Lord , i. e being a member of his spiritual body (comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 27. Rom. xii. 5. 1 Cor. x. 17. Eph. i. 22, 23. iv. 12. 
v. 30. Col. i. 24), the various passages in which it occurs leave no 
good room for doubt. So the sentiment here may be: ‘ Receive 
Phebe who is a Christian, in such a manner as becomes Christians,” 
i. e ., with distinguished kindness and benevolence. But some refer 
iv xvottfj to the church at Rome, and inteq>ret thus: ‘Do ye, as united 
to Christ, receive her worthily of the saints/ 1 see no way of deter¬ 
mining which of these senses is the true one. Both accord with phi- 
lology and the nature of the case. I rather incline to the latter, 
because the sense is facile when we suppose the apostle to say : ‘Do 
ye, who are professed Christians, act worthily of your profession in 
this matter/ 

Ka/ ‘TagaarTjre . . . e/iou, and render her assistance in any thing , 
where she may need it of you; for she herself has been a helper of 
many y and especially of me . For the words iragatrrijre and irgotrrar/s, 
see on ^oiara/ievog in chap. xii. 8. This hint shows what the office 
of a deaconess was, i. e ., what duties it led her to perform. A com¬ 
parison of fl-£o<rrar/£ here will serve to cast light on 6 ^aiiardptvos in 
Rom. xii. 8. 

(3) Ilglffxuv, Prison , the same as n^/VxiXXa in Acts xviii. 2, 26. 
1 Cor. xvL 19. The latter is merely a diminutive^ which was com¬ 
monly applied to women in the way of courtesy or affection; as John 
says to Christians : “ My little children.” Both Priscilla and her 
husband Aquila are here called <rwegyovg of the apostle.—’Ey Xgnrrfi 

IrjffoC, t. e. y in the Christian cause. 

(4) O'invig . . . ucreS^xa^ lit. who exposed their own neck for my 
life , z. e.y who exposed their own neck to the sword, their own head 
to be cut offj in order to defend me from harm.—K at rfy . . . txxXjj- 
oiav t and the church which is in their house y i. e. y which habitually 
convenes there. Aquila and Priscilla ore spoken of, also, as having 
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a church in their house while at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; from 
which some have drawn the conclusion, that only their family, which 
consisted of Christians, are meant by exx\r}<siav ; a criticism which is 
destitute of support from the usus loquendi of the New Testament. 
On the contrary, nothing is more natural than the supposition, that 
these zealous advocates of the Christian cause, wherever they so¬ 
journed, were accustomed to hold assemblies at their own house, for 
the purposes of Christian worship and instruction. All the meetings 
of the primitive Christians must have been in this way, inasmuch as 
they had at first no churches or temples where they could convene. 

(5) Epainetus; this and other names which follow down to ver 
15, designate persons otherwise unknown to us, but who, personally 
or otherwise, must have been known to the apostle.—’A Ku-iyji r/c. 

’ Ae/ag, one of the first who embraced Christianity under my prea-b- 
ing in proconsular Asia, u e. 7 Asia Minor, probably in the Roman 
sense of that word.—E /5 Xg/mV, in respect to Christ. 

((), 7) It appears probable, that the persons here named had for- 
nerly been residents in Asia or Greece, where the apostle was ac¬ 
quainted with them, but that they had now removed to Rome.— 
o-jj/xo/, of note 7 well-known , highly esteemed; h roTg uTroaroXotg, among 
the apostles. — 0/ . . . Xparti, who became Christians even earlier than 
my seif; where iv X parti can hardly be mistaken. 

(9) ’ Ayarrrirov /lov ev Kvp'ti, my beloved fellow Christian. 

(10) Tov boxifMov ev Xparfi, a t?ied and approved Christian.— Toi; sx 
tojv ’Ag/jrojSouXou, i.e., rovgovrag ev Kug/w exruv 0 htEiujv ’A parofiovXou] COinp. 
the close of verse 11 . 

(13)j\l9jrfga aurov xa/ 1{moZ , his mother and mine; i . e. 7 his mother in 
a literal sense, and mine in a figurative one. 

(16) y AardaaadE , . . uy'tu, salute each other with a holy kiss ; i. e. 7 
greet each other after the affectionate manner of Christians; live 
together in the kind exchange of Christian salutations and tokens 
of friendship. This custom is extensively maintained, at present, on 
the continent of Europe, among Christian friends, and others also. 
In itself, it is like any external thing, not essential, but only a res 
loci et temporis 7 depending on the manners and customs of the time 
and place, like the wearing or not wearing of long hair at Corinth, 
&c. 

A/ exxXricfou araaat, i. e. } all the churches in the vicinity of the apo¬ 
stle, or those which he had recently visited. This shows the custom 
of the early Christian churches, as to sending expressions of brotherly 
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affection for each other, although they were mutual strangers in 
respect to personal acquaintance. 

(17) 2xo rrsTv, to consider attentively, to beware of. — Ai^osraatag, di¬ 
visions, viz., in the church, among brethren.—2xav5aXa, offences, i. e. 9 
those who are the occasion of others stumbling and falling, by their 
uncharitablencss or their superstition. TLugd, contrary to, against; 
comp. Rom. i. 26. xi. 24. Gal. i. 8, 9. Heb. xi. 11. 'ExxXmxre d^ 
a'jrujv, stand off from them, avoid them; i. e., give them no counte¬ 
nance or approbation. 

(18) Tty xugfy qjtiuv Xg/arfi, i. e. f the Christian cause, or him who is 
the author of Christianity.—ito/A/a, their own appetite; i. e they do 
not labour for the good of the Christian cause, but merely for their 
own private interests, merely to obtain a maintenance. ' 

The apostle seems, therefore, to refer here to certain teachers at 
Rome, at this time, who were the authors of division and offence 
there, and whose views extended no farther than the acquisition of 
a maintenance for themselves. 

Ka / Bid ... . axciKtov, and by flattery and fair speeches beguile the 
minds of the simple . Theophylact: ;££jjffro>.oy/a f xoXaxg/a, i. e., flattery. 
—jLvXoyiag is eulogy, praise. —Kag5/ac, minds, like the Hebrew — 
*Axdxuv means those who are destitute of suspicion , without guile, 
simple-hearted. 

(19) T-I ydg . . . dpixsTo, for your obedient temper of mind is known 
among all [the churches]; i. e., the fame of your Christian temper, 
your readiness to obey the gospel, has been spread among all the 
churches, rdg seems here to be used in connection with something 
implied, and which the mind of the reader is to furnish; e. g., [I 
exhort you to do all this] yd%, because I know that you will lend a 
listening ear. See Rrctschn. Lex. on ydg. 

Xa/gw ouv . . . iI rejoice, therefore , in respect to you; i. e., since 
your obedient disposition has procured you such a good name in the 
churches, I rejoice. t Td if vjxujv, i. e., xara rb if 6 pujv. — ®iXu Be .... 
xaxov, and I wish you to be wise in respect to that which is good, bu\ 
simple in regard to that which is evil. Pie means to say, that he 
desires the Roman Christians not to use their dexterity in order 
to accomplish selfish ends, like the false teachers among them; but 
to be willingly accounted simple or simpletons, in regard to doing 
evil. 

(20) ®sbg rjjg e/gyvrjg, may God who is the author of peace, or who, 
loves and approves it!—2 ungtyu, Fnt. for Optative, like the Heb. 
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Future. — laravav, Satan, viz., the malignant accuser of the brethren, 
and who delights in exciting the evil-minded to discord and division. 
May God disappoint all his malignant purposes, and preserve your 
harmony and kindly affection. The language of this wish (<tvvrgtyn) 
refers to the prediction in Gen. iii. 15. 

xdpg here means favour of every kind, like the E’fe 0 f the 
Hebrews.—’A/^v seems to be spurious. 

(21) Luke, and Jason, and Sosipater are classed together here as 
relatives of Paul. If this be Luke the Evangelist, which seems 
altogether probable, then it would appear that he must have been of 
Hebrew descent, at least in part; for Paul was “ a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” i. e. y of pure Hebrew descent. Nevertheless, as tsuyyzvs?; 
does not mark the degree of relation, we cannot argue from this 
expression with much confidence. 

(22) Tegno; 6 yed-^ag, L e., who was the amanuensis of Paul on 
the occasion of writing this epistle. 

(23) *O Qvog {j,(jv, my host; i. e who has received me into his 
house, and showed me hospitality; and who show's an extensive hos¬ 
pitality to all Christians.—O/xovo ,ao; ttiq cro'Xto^, the treasurer of the 
city. — Kovaoro; shows the manner in which the Greeks represented 
the Latin gu, Quartus . 

(:‘5) The whole now concludes with a general ascription of praise. 
Tw sc. Ti 7) do?a, as appears from the close of ver. 27. The 

sentence is suspended, after the usual manner of Paul, until he re¬ 
sumes it in p6vu> copGj Sew.— to establish; viz., in the Christian 
faith and practice. — Kara to eva yy\\m fAov, in accordance with the 
gospel which I preach , agreeably to the principles of this.—Ka/ to 
x^uy/xa, even the gospel of Jesus Christ, i. e., even the gospel of 
which Jesus is the author, or which has respect to him. Kj^uyaa 
is in apposition with tvayytXtov; and the object of Paul is to show 
by the whole declaration, that the gospel which he preached was 
the true one. 

Kara a-roxaXu^^ .... ffetiiyyfjbevov, according to the revelation of the 
mystery which ivas kept in silence during ancient ages ; i. e., agree¬ 
ably to the gospel which was not fully revealed in ancient times, 
but is now brought to light; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Eph. iii. 5, 9. Col. 
i. 23. This phrase is co-ordinate with xard to tvayyeXiov above, and 
is designed for more ample description. 

(26) <I>a«gwShrof . . . . ‘TgopTjr/xwv, but is now revealed by the 
Scrij)tures of the prophets . The apostle first refers to the most 
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ancient times before any revelation was given, as the x£ evo/ «/«»«, 
when the gospel remained as it were concealed; next he points us 
to the Messianic prophecies contained in the Old Testament. But 
a difficulty lies in the mode of the expression. In other places Paul 
represents the gospel as hidden from the ancients, but now revealed, 
i. e ., under the Christian dispensation ; see Col. i. 2G. Eph. iii. 5, 
10, and comp. 1 Pet. i. 12. But still there is one passage (Bom. 
iii. 21) where he says of the grace of the gospel, vwl irepaveguTai, 
and at the same time he adds, fi.a.gTvfiovfjuzvri vno rou v6/llov xa/ run 
<p7)rufv ; by which he means, that God has not only revealed his grace 
by iiis messengers in gospel-times, but that this same grace has the 
concurrent testimony and support of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
This mode of representation then would concur with the present one* 
Three things are predicated of the /xutrqg/ov which he mentions in 
vcr. 25; (1) That it was kept in a hidden or concealed state down 
to the time when the Old Testament dispensation commenced. (2) 
That it was disclosed, i. £., comparatively brought to light (pavEgw. 
SivTog) by the ancient Scriptures. (3) That it was fully published 
or made known under the gospel dispensation. As to 

the pavegctjSevTos vZv here, it means the same in all essential respects as 
the fjjagTugou{iev7) l/ cro rou v6fj,ou y.a.1 ruv <7T£o<p7)TU)v of Bom. iii. 21. There 
is a concurrent testimony, declaration, or disclosure, by the ancient 
prophetic writings, which gives force to the new testimony under the 
gospel dispensation. 

Had Keiche adverted to this; and considered the mode of expres¬ 
sion in Bom. iii. 21, which is so plainly of the same tenor as the 
present, he might have spared the censure which he casts on the 
whole of this last paragraph of the epistle, and the accusation of 
contradiction in the clause under examination. 

As to the other passages to which reference is made above, and 
which place the revelation of the gospel mysteries in later times in 
opposition to the silence of former days it is sufficient to remark, 
that it is only in a comparative point of view that this is to be un¬ 
derstood ; just a9 when the Saviour says, that 1 if he had not come 
and spoken to the Jews they had not had sin, but now they have 
no cloak for it;* and just as when Paul says, that * life and immor¬ 
tality are brought to light by the gospel.’ Surely when Abraham 
and the patriarchs ‘ sought a better country, even a heavenly one, 
they must have had some notions of immortality. It may be alto¬ 
gether correct, then, that gospel truth as disclosed by the prophets 
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made only a twilight compared with the noontide glories of the new 
dispensation, and so there was ample occasion for the comparative 
views which the apostle has disclosed in Col. i. 26. Eph. iii. 5, 10; 
at the same time it may be, and is equally true, that the gospel is 
in some degree disclosed in the Old Testament prophets, 

and is testified to (/xagri^ou/xE^) by them, in their works, which are 
every day still read by Christians. 

One other difficulty still remains to be disposed of. It is that 
which is occasioned by the r s before yeapuiv. Inasmuch as the clause 
in which re stands has another connective (Si), we cannot regard it in 
the simple light of a conjunction, by which pa veouOhrog, x. r. /..is joined 
to the preceding clause. It must then, as it would seem, have a 
relative meaning, and imply another clause after it to which cither a 
xai or a re is appended. Accordingly, the Syr., Arab., (Erp.), and 
^Eth. versions insert the and before xar exirayrs, x. r. X. But as there 
is no room for critical doubt of the genuineness of the re here, and 
as xa / is destitute of other support than these versions, we seem still 
to find our way hedged up. 

Beza, Michaelis, Morus, and Flatt, in order to extricate themselves 
from this difficulty, propose to begin the third predicate of the apostle 
with did re y^apidv, x. r. X. and to connect all the sequel of the verse 
with yvueiadhrog. But then paveguQhrog Si v\jv would be left in too nude 
a state; and there can scarcely be a doubt that did re yoapw rrpoZT-r/.ujv 
must be connected in sense with the participle pavsgudhros. 

We must resolve the difficulty, then, in another way. The whole 
paragraph is elliptical in an uncommon degree; witness rp Suva/J^ 
. . . then f±6vy dopy Sep . . . without any predicate or copula. We 
may well suppose then that xaf is omitted before xar er/rayv, it 
being necessarily implied by the presence of the n in the preceding 
phrase. In this way xa r e<zirayr,v, x. r. X. belongs to the last clause, 
and is to be connected (as it should be) with the part. yv^aOhro ;; 
so that the sense of the last clause is, that i the gospel, by the com¬ 
mandment of the eternal God, has been published to all nations, in 
order to lead them to the obedience which faith ensures.’ 

The objection of Reiche to this construction, does not strike me 
as valid. He alleges that too much is thus connected with the part. 
yvuoiadevros, and that the gospel was not made know n to the heathen 
by the prophetic Scriptures. As to the first, nothing can be more 
consonant with the manner of Paul (comp. Rom. i. 1 — 4); and as to 
the second, the apostle does not aver that the gospel was made 
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known to the heathen by the Jewish Scriptures; for the last clause, 
xolt imrayriv, x. r. X. merely stands as co-ordinate with g, 

x. t. X. and not subordinate to it. Reiche, however, who at the out¬ 
set casts away as spurious vers. 25—27, makes as much difficulty as 
he can with every part of them. But here I cannot help thinking 
that he has failed. 

(27) The apostle now resumes the doxology which he had begun 
in ver. 25 by rp bwafiby, w r ith {aovu, x. r. X. The pronoun w here 
w ould seem to relate grammatically and most naturally to Jesus Christ. 
But in such a case, in order to complete the construction, 0 -ew must be 
joined with 15 bo^a ug rovg a/wm; implied, or bo^a, or some equivalent 
word must be understood immediately after it. Follow ing another 
mode of construction, we must refer <p to 0 e£, and either construe it 
as equivalent to avr<p (which how r ever wants precedent to confirm 
it); or we must take w in the demonstrative sense, viz., as employed 
for ovrog or o5s (it often is so employed, Passow, Lex. og, B), and 
translate it, * to this one be glory, etc/ This, on the whole, is the 
more facile way of construing it. The first mode of construction 
Beems at least to be rather hard ; yet the elliptical form of the whole 
paragraph detracts somewhat from the hardness of it, and makes it 
quite possible. 

The subscription , like most of the others in the Pauline epistles, 
is adscititious. Chap. xvi. 1 doubtless gave occasion to it; and the 
matter of it is in all probability correct. But we cannot regard it as 
coming from the hand of Paul; for surely he did not need to inform 
the church at Rome, by a subscription, who it was that conveyed 
the epistle to them, when he had once commended the same indivi¬ 
dual to their hospitality. Moreover, competent external evidence of 
genuineness is wanting. 




EXCURSUS i. 


Chi u/Aff 3eoD in Rom. i. 4 (p„ 46). 


Trr:: phrase v/ov Sgou is, as one may easily believe, difficult of interpretation. 
In order to be as brief as possible, I begin with the generic idea. r;A$ $sou 
any rational being may be called, who is formed in the image of God, i. e., 
possesses by his gift a moral and intellectual nature like bis own. The ori- 
gmal idea of u/o$, is that of derivation. The secondary one (which/is oftcji 
employed), is that of resemblance. The third gradation of meaning is, that 
of being regarded or treated as a son,occupying the place of a son y viz., hav¬ 
ing distinguished gifts, favours, or blessings bestowed on any one. To 
one or the other of these classes of meaning, may all the instances be traced 

in which the phrase son or so?ts of God is applied, in the Old Testament 
or the New. 

It is superfluous here to show that uiog, in its primary and literal sense as 
applied to the relations of men, means a masculine descendant of any one; or 
that it means generally offspring posterity , near or remote. In regard to the 
phrase uibg SeoD, it is applied (l) To Adam , as proceeding immediately from 
the hand of the Creator, Luke iii. 38. (2) To those who are regenerated , or 
born of the Spirit of God, John i. 12, 13; Rom. viii. 15, 17; 1 John iii. I, 
2, et ssepe alibi. Connected with this, is the usage of calling all true wor¬ 
shippers of God his sons; e. g. t Matt. v. 9, 45; Luke vi. 35, xx. 36; Rom. 
viii. 14, 19; 2 Cor. vi. 18; Gal. iii. 26; Heb. xii. 6 ; Rev. xxi. 7, et alibi. 
(3) The same appellation issometimes given to suchasare treated withspecial 
kindness; e. g Rom. ix. 26; Hos. i. 10, xi. 1; Deut. xxxii. 5, 19; Isai. i. 2. 
xliii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 18. God, as the common father and bene¬ 
factor of all men, good and bad, in reference to this relation, often calls 
himself a father , and styles them his children ; “ If I be a father, where is 
mine honour?” “ I have nourished and brought up children , but they have 
rebelled against me.” Moreover, as all men are made in his image, i. e, 
hnve an intellectual, rational, and moral nature like bis own, on this account 
also they may be styled his children ; but more especially does this apply to 
those who are regenerated , and in whom the image of God that had been in 
part defaced, is restored. (4) As bearing some resemblance to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe in respect to authority, or as having office by hisspecial 

favour, kings are sometimes named sons of God; e. g., Ps. lxxxii. 6 V.?). 

2 Sam. vii. 14. So in Homer dioytvr,z (3cx.Gtl.eu;, 11. lib. i. 279, ii. 196. (5) 

Angels arc called so?is of God , for the like reason that men are, viz., because 
God is their crentor and benefactor; and specially, because they bear a high 
resemblance to God ; see Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7 ; Dan. iii. 25. 

It is evident from inspecting these examples, that men and angels may be 
called sons of God for more than one reason ; nay, that in some cases nil tho 
reasons for giving this appellation are united. E. g , a pious Israelite might 
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be culled a son of Cod, because God wns his creator; because of the special 
favours and blessings bestowed upon iiim, i, r., because of his being treated 
as a son ; because hr. was born again by the power of the Holy Spirit; and 
because he bore a special resemblance to his heavenly Father. For each 
or Ibr any one of these reasons, it is obvious we might, agreeably to Scrip¬ 
ture usage, call any one a son of God, who is truly pious; and for all of them 
combined, or for any part of them, we might in like manner bestow on him 
the same appellation. I mention this here, because it is of no small import¬ 
ance in rightly estimating the force of o vibg roZ JeoD, as applied to Christ. 
We come now to consider this last phrase, as applied in this manner. 

(a) It designates .Jesus as produced in the womb of the Virgin Mary, by 
Mia miraculous inllucnco of the Iloly Spirit, Luke i. 32 (eoinp. Luke iii. 38). 
Perhaps the same senso belongs to it in Mark i. 1. The words of the cen¬ 
turion in Mult, xxvii. 54, and Mark xv. 30, seem, in the mouth of a Roman, 
to have the like sense, although perhaps it is not altogether the same. 

(b) It means Jesus as the constituted king or Messiah . 1 \. g.. Matt- xvi. 

1 (», xxvi. 63 ; Mark xiv.G1; bukexxii. 70; John i. 49, xi. 27; and probably 
in Mall. viii. 20, xiv. 33; Mark iii. 11, v. 7; Luke iv. 41, viii. 28; John i. 
31, vi. GO, ix. 35, x. 36 ; Aels ix. 20, xiii. 33 ; Ileb. v, 5. In the like sense 
the appellation son is given to him, in the way of anticipation, by the ancient 
prophets who foretold his appearance, Pd. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 27. On the like 
ground, kings, as we have seen in No. 4, arc called sons of God , Ps. lxxxii. 
6; 2 Sum. vii. 14. 

{c) The most common use of the phrase Son of God as applied to the Mes¬ 
siah, is,to designate the high and mysterious relation which subsisted between 
bim and God tbo Father, by virtue of winch be was, in bis complex person 
ns the dffauya<S,tia rJj; xai y^acaxrf^ rrjf irroordaeu}; toZ era. 

Tgbc, Ileb. i. 3, the tixdv roZ 3 1 oD roZ uo^drov, Col. i. 15; the eixdv roZ ihoZ, 

2 Cor. iv. 4. In this respect, 6 roZ is rather a name of nature than 
of ofliee, for it is predicated of the high and glorious tixwv, resemblance, 
similitude , which the Son exhibits of the Father, he being the radiance 
(u-Tauyaa/ia) of hia glory ; sotlmtwhat Jesus said to Philip is true, viz., “He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father ,’” John xiv. 0. “ It hath pleased 
the Father that in him all fulness should dwell,” Col. i. 10; even “all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, Col. ii.O ; nml that high, yen, divine honour 
should be paid to him, Phil. ii. 0—11; Rom. xiv. 11 (comp. v. 9); Rev. v. 
13, 14 ; John v. 23 ; Ileb. i. 6. As Son, Christ is lord and heir ofall things, 
llob. i. 2, 3, 8. In particular, it would seem to bo one design of the New 
Testament writers, in using tho appellation New of God, to convey the idea 
of a most intimate connexion, love, and fellowship (so to speak) between him 
and tho Father. Compare, in order to illustrate this idea, such texts as 
Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22; John i. 14, 18; Ileb. i. 5, scq.; Matt, iii* 17; 
Luke iii. 22, ix. 35 ; Col. i. 13 ; 2 Pet. i. 17 ; Matt. xvii. 5 ; Mark i. 11, ix. 
7, Compare, nlso, with these last texts, the parables in Mutt. xxi. 87, scq., 
xxii. 2, seq., Mark xii. C; Luke xx. 13; nlso John viii. 35, 36, and x. 36. 
That God has given Christ tho Spirit without measure, that he dwells in him 
cuojLLartxuit, that all counsels and secrets (so to speak) of the divine naturo are 
perfectly known to him (John i. 18; Matt. xi. 27 ; Luke x. 22 ; John vi. 46, 
vii. 20, viii. 10, xiv. 9, 10, 11, 20, x. 15); seems to he suggested by the 
appellat ion Son of God as frequently bestowed ; for so the texts referred to. 
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and other like texts, would imply. In a word, similitude, affection, confi¬ 
dence, and most intimate connexion, seem to be designated by the appel¬ 
lation son, as applied to Christ. In this sense it is most frequent in the 
New Testament; although with Paul, the idea of Messianic dignity or 
flrration is more commonly designated by Ku^/oc. 

But while I am fully satisfied that the term Son of God is oftentimes 
applied to Christ ns a name of nature, as well as of office; yet I am as fully 
satisfied, that it is not applied to him considered simply as diviney or simply 
as Logos . It designates the Qedv^gojTroc, the God-many i". e., the complex 
person of the Messiah, in distinction from his divine nature simply con¬ 
sidered, or his Logos state or condition. The exceptions to this are only 
cases of such a nature, as show that the appellation Son of God became, by 
usage, a kind of proper name, which might be applied either to his human 
nature or to his divine one, as well as to his complex person. In just such 
a way proper names are commonly used; e.g.y Abraham usually and pjoperly 
means, the complex person of this individual consisting of soul and body. 
But when Isay, ‘Abraham is dead/ I mean the physical part only of Abra¬ 
ham is so ; and when I say, ‘Abraham is alive/ I mean that his immortal 
part only is so. So in regard to the name Son of God; when I say, ‘The 
S<*n of God was crucified/ I mean that his mortal part was so ; when I say, 
‘ God sent his Son, the Son came out from the Father, lie had glory with the 
Father before the world was/ &e., I mean, in such cases, that the divine 
nature of the Son became incarnate, that saurov exsvanfs . .. eauvov Brarrdvc/iOe 
(Phil. ii. 7, 8), taking upon him the likeness of our nature. But when I 
say, with John, that “Jesus is the Son of God/’ and that “Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh,” I mean to designate his complex person, Lhe 
the iv eacxi (pavEgbfieig, the Xoyog ytvopivo;, and this is the case with, 
most of the examples of the phrase in the New Testament. 

If a different principle of exegesis be assumed here, and we affirm that 
Christ is called Son as being divine, and is socalled in order to designate his 
originating from the Father in his divine nature ; then the objections which 
may he made are of a very serious cast. They are too numerous, also, to 
be fully recounted in an excursus. I can only glance at a few of them. 

(1) If Son of God necessarily implies, ex vi termini , that Christas to his 
divine nature is derived; how shall we construe such texts as the following ; 
viz., “ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was be¬ 
fore?” John vi. G2. “No man hath ascended to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven , even the Son of Man who i9 in heaven,” John iii. 13. 
Docs Son of Man indicate (ex vi termini) the divine nature of Christ ? This 
I suppose will not be affirmed; for plainly it indicates the tlio 

tv ea^xi (pavegw^e/c, i. e it lias of itself a necessary reference to the in¬ 
carnate condition of the Saviour. Yet when employed as a proper name, wo 
see by the texts above that it can be used to indicate the original and di¬ 
vine nature of the Messiah along with his human nature. If not, then 
these texts would prove that the incarnate nature of Christ existed in hea¬ 
ven before he came down from that place; a fiction which we may well 
rank with the supposed rapture of Christ into heaven, and his subsequent 
descent from heaven, as maintained by Socinus. 

Now as these texts, when thus employed will not prove that the human 
nature of Christ had a prior existence in heaven; so neither will the other 
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texts above cited prove thnt tlio appellation, So n of God, means the divine 
nature of Christ as begotten of God, merely because the Father is said to 
have loved him and to have sent him into the world. But, 

(2) If the Son ns God be derived or begotten, then it must follow, thnt ns 
God lie is neither self-existent nor independent. It is of no avaifto sny here, 
thnt his generation is eternal, and thnt the method of it is mysterious, super¬ 
human, and unlike to thnt of any created substance; for one rimy very readily 
allow all this, and still ask, whether the word generation (let the manner of 
the thing be wlmt it may) docs not of necessity, and by the usage of every 
language, imply derivation ? And whether derivation does not of necessity 
imply dependence, and therefore negative the idea of self-existence? This the 
ancient Fathers acknowledged almost with one voice, asserting that Christ 
is not airoSeo?, but derived from the Father, and begotten of his substance. The 
Father only they regarded ns self-existent; not deeming it compatible at all 
with the idea o [generation, that the Son could vindicate to himself this attri¬ 
bute of divinity. J^o the Nieene Fathers in their symbol: 'Sshg ex ^ sol /, pug 
ex pur6c. They did truly and really regard the Logos as an emanation from 
the Father; many of the fathers (most of the earlier ones as an emanation 
from him which took place in time, or rather perhaps an emanation just be¬ 
fore time began. Hence the familiar phrase among them, \6yo; hdid^srog, 
i. e., the Logos which was in God as his reason, wisdom, or understanding , 
from eternity; and X6yo; x^opooixog, i • e., Logos prophoric, uttered, developed\ 
viz., bywords. This development many of them supposed was made, when 
God said, “ Let there he light;” others supposed it to have been still 
earlier, viz., at the period when God formed the plan of the world, and 
thus gave development to his internal Xoyo;, by the operations of his wis¬ 
dom and understanding. 

Prof. Tholuck, in his recent commentary on the epistle to the Romans, 
appears fully to maintain (with the ancient Fathers) the dependence, and to 
deny the sc If-existence, of the Logos; while, with them,he strenuously main¬ 
tains that Christ is ^s6c. But one who is so earnestly desirous of seeking 
after truth as he is, will not lake it amiss, I trust, if the inquiry be here 
made: Whether the human mind can now conceive a being to be truly God, 
who is neither self-existent nor independent? If the Son have neither of these 
attributes, then is bo indeed what some of the Fathers have called him, a 
hereto;, and nothing more. I will not aver that those are Arinns, and 
deny the divinity of Christ, who believe this; but I must say, that for myself, 
if l admitted this, I could make no serious objection to the system of Arius. 
The whole dispute between him and those who maintain this creed, must 
turn on the difference between being begotten and being made; both parties 
virtually acknowledge derivation and dependence; they differ only ns to the 
time and manner of these. Can such topics as these, which of course 
must be mere mysteries, be properly made a serious occasion of division 
or alienation amoug those who bear the Christian name? 

The philosophy of the Fnthors permitted them to believe in a divine nature 
derived. Of course they could maintain the generation of the Son ns Logos 
without any difficulty. But that we can now admit a being to be truly 
God, and worship him as such, who ns to his divine naturo is derived and 
dependent, does seem to me quite impossible. The very elements ot my 
own views 1 1 o say the least) respecting the divino nature must be changed, 
before 1 can admit such a proposition. 
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To say that the Soil is eternally begotten , and yet is self-existent and inde¬ 
pendent, is merely to say that the word begotten does not imply derivation ; 
it is to deny that the word has any such meaning, as all antiquity and com¬ 
mon usage have always ascribed to it. It is, moreover, to give up the very 
doctrine which the ancient church strenuously maintained. Tholuck. who 

m f 

appears to maintain the views of the Niecne creed, says (on Rom. ix. 5) : 
“The Father is the original source of all being, 1 Cur. viii. C ; John v. 2b; 
the son is only the eixu)v of his being, Col. i. 15; 2 Cur. iv, 4; Ileb. i. 3. 
Rut as being t he image of the divine Being, the Sun is in no respect differ¬ 
ent from the Father, but fully expresses the Being of God. As the church 
is wont to say: The attribute of dyivv^ff/oc is possessed only by the Father.” 
Much as I respect this excellent man and critic, how can I receive and 
accredit these declarations? “ The Son is in no respect (in niclits) different 
from the Father, but fully (vollkommen, perfectly ) resembles or expresses 
(ausdriiekt) the being of God;” and yet to the Son belongs not aytvvyoia, 
self existence, independence , but uyswria/a belongs exclusively to the 
Father!” What is this more or less than to say : The Son is perfectly like 
the Father in all respects; and yet in regard to that very attribute, which 
beyond all others united makes God to be what he is, viz., true and very 
God, i. e., in respect to self-existence (and of course independence ), the Son 
has no participation at all in this, but it belongs exclusively to the Father 1 
In other words : “The Son is in c It respects like the Father, with the simple 
exception that he is, in regard to the most essential of all his attributes, 
infinitely unlike him.” If this docs not lie on the very face of Prof. Tho- 
luck’s statement, and on that of all who hold that the Logos is a derived 
Being, then I acknowledge myself incapable of understanding either their 
words or their arguments.* 


* In a review of the first edition of this work, in the Literar. Adzeiger for 1834, p. 171, Prof. 
Tholuck refers me to John v. 26 as decisive of the question, in favour of his views. The words 
are: "As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son also to have life in him¬ 
self." On this he thus comments: “ It is dcclnred that the Father has given life to Vie Son, on 
the one hand : on the other, that the Son has life from himself (nos sich). The same power which 
can constitute a proper person of a human soul, which [soul] has its power of self-determination 
conferred by another, ;;ml yet exercises this power of itself, has so disposed itself also in its own 
image, i. e., in the Son, that the latter, since his being does not differ from that of the Father, 
has life from himself? 

Hut in the way of this I find several difficulties, Cl) Nothing can be more evident to my 
mind, than that the text in John speaks merely of a life-giving power, which the Father lias in 
himself, and so can exercise it, where and when he pleases ; and Jesus declares that the Father 
has bestowed this on the Son, w’ho therefore can exercise it in the same way. So verses 21, 22, 
lead us to explain this, almost by necessity ; and so the context leads us to explain it, where the 
subject is the resurrection of the dead, not the metaphysical question of original or derived pow¬ 
ers uud attributes of Father and Son. (2) Prof. Tholuck, in rendering ^ £at»rto in ver. 26 by aus 
sich, out of or from himself, hus departed from the tenor and sense of the text, which asserts 
the proper possession of such a power, and the uncontrollable right of exercising it at discretion, 
but avers nothing in respect to the metaphysical question now under consideration. Hut (3) 
The comparison of the 6elf-determining power of a human soul with that of the Son, would only 
plunge the whole matter into the Arian gulf. Is not a human soul dependent and derived? And 
if it i \rereises a self-determining power, did it originate the power itself? The question is not, 
whether the Son has life, in himse(f, but how he came by it? I lake life here, not in the real sense 
of tho text, viz. a life-giving power, but In the physiological or metaphysical sense of Tholuck, 
viz, as an attribute of the being of Hie Son. Now if the Father gave the Son (us Logos) life in 
this sense, the inevitable consequence iB that the Son i6 derived and dependent; in which case the 
whole matter goes back to the point IVoni which we started. 

Hut Tholuck in the way of further explanation says, that * the generation of the Son is 
necessary and eternal. Tho Son is as necessary to the Father as the Father to the Son; and 
the dependence (if wo must so name it) mutual.’ Hut hero again I am lost in the uncei- 
talnly of words. The Fathers, as Prof. Tholuck well knows, were divided on the question 
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A mode of reasoning which involves such difficulties as these, should not 
he adopted without very imperious reasons. I know of no such reasons, 
unless they be drawn from the expression 6 Tiog roZ 0soD understood in a 
literal sense, i. e., so far literal as can be possible in respect to spiritual 
beings. Now that one spiritual being can produce another, in some way 
or other (of course not more humano), will not be denied. And if Son 
necessarily imports derivation in the divine nature of the Logos, along with 
this it necessarily imports dependence; in other words, it necessarily denies 
self-existence and independence . If any one refuses to acknowledge this, 
then of course he must abandon the meaning of generation. No matter 
what the modus of generation may be, however mysterious or super-human ; 
this makes no difference as to real dependence, in case the generation is real 
and actually matter of fact. But in case we insist on preserving the term 
generation , as applied to the divine nature of the Son, and yet aver that he is 
self-existent and independent, then the diction merely of the ancient fathers 
is preserved, while the doctrine which they maintained is clearly abandoned. 

All such as cannot admit the emanation philosophy into their system of 
theology (the ancient Fathers did this), will not regard Christ as 3e6t«. 
£oc, but as c u/v \rri -irairav &i'oz, tZXoyrjrbg s voZg uiujvag, a'MTjv. The Logos, 
“ who created all things,” “ by whom all things were created in heaven and 
earth,” bears at least the highest stamp of Divinity underived. AYho is 
self-existent if not the Creator ? And who is God supreme , if not 6 c£v £-t i 
<Tdvruv 0 eo ; ? If there be any higher assertions of Godhead respecting 
the Father than these, let those who ascribe self-existence only to him, 
point them out. 

The most formidable objection to the Nicenian and Athanasian Creed 
is, that it makes such a statement respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as destroys the idea of full and proper equality of the persons of the God¬ 
head. The Son is made dependent on the Father; and the Spirit also 
dependent on the Father, according to the views and explanations of the 
Greek church, but according to the Latin one, dependent on, i*. e., proceed- 


of voluntary or necessary generation. Modern theology understands generation only of 
personality, i. e., the modus exist endi of the Son, and not of his substance or essential attri¬ 
butes. To all this, ho ""ever, the declaration of Tholuck seems to exhibit no reference. But 
supposing the matter is as he states it; then what is generation T Is it au act, or an attributet 
If an act, how is an act eternal? If an attribute, then, like Origen, Tholuck must believe that 
the generation of the Son still continues and always will continue; for divine attrit>uies must bo 
eternal. After all, however, does not generation necessarily imply dependence f This cannot be 
disproved. The nature of words must first he changed. Then be tbe generation eternal or 
Dot, tbe Son is still dependent, according to this theory, and therefore neither self-existent nor in¬ 
dependent. We are still left, then, in the same predicament as before, and can find in the Logos 
only a fc>eoc io-upor. 

When Tholuck says, moreover, that the 'Son kein anderesWesen als der Yater hat,». e.,hasa 
being that ditfei's notfnnn that of the Father,' what can this mean on the ground which he takes ? 
I ask whether self-existence and independence 'are predicable of the Son, if we concede for ouce 
that as divine lie is begotten t What matters it whether the generation is eternal or in time ? 
The question respects not modus, but res. Derivation is inevitably attached to the idea of 
begotten, present it in what 6hape you will; and then self-existence and independence of course 
cease to be predicable of the Logos, How then ia he not a different—yea, immeasurably differ¬ 
ent—being from the Father ? 

Nor is the matter helped by averring, as Tholuck does, that 4 the Son is as necessary to the 
Father as the Father to the Son.* This would merely show, if it were true, that neither is self- 
existent or independent, but that each depended on something not strictly belonging to himself, 
either for his being or for au essentia] modification of it. But how con the son be dependcut on 
its rays? We may say, it would be no sun if it gave no light; and it would be true that it 
Would not be such a sun as we now conceive of. But to say that the radiance of the tun is no 
more dependent on the sun itself than the sun is on its radiance, would be trying wh$t c&D be 
justified only by resorting to metaphysical subtil ties in defining and reasoning. 
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ing from, both the Father and Son. The Son then lias not two capacities or 
faculties which the Father has, viz., that of begetting and causing proces¬ 
sion, os the Greek church would have it; and the Spirit is in like manner 
wanting as to both of these capacities. According to the Latin church, 
the Spirit is also wanting as to one capacity which the Son has, viz., that 
of causing procession. Now if God is every where in the Bible recognized 
as supreme and only God, because he is creator of the world, and all com¬ 
petition of those called gods is treated with scorn, because they cannot 
compare with him here; then how immeasurably more exalted still must 
the Father he above the Son and Spirit, if he is the ground or cause of 
their being, the fons ctprincipium of Godhead itself! Arianism itself has 
placed the Son and Spirit too near the Father, if there be such an im¬ 
measurable discrepance between them as there must be between beings 
derived and dependent, and self-existent and independent. 

This, however, is not the place to enlarge on this topic; and it hvthc less 
necessary, inasmuch as I have discussed the subject at length in an Essay 
in the Bib. Repository, Nos. 18, 19, 1835, where I have commented on 
Schleiermacher’s comparison of the Sabellian and A thanasian Creeds, 


EXCURSUS IL 

On Rom. iii. 28, Xoyi^ifii&OL yu% hiKcnrZcQai ndtiru uvAturrcv sgyx 

vo/tou (i>[>. 159, 100). 

It will be conceded at once, that before we pronounce sentence respect¬ 
ing the agreement or disagreement of Paul and James with respect to the 
doctrine of justification, it is necessary that we should understand the 
meaning of the words which they respectively employ, and the nature of 
the object which they respectively have in view. 

First, then, what does Paul assert ? He says that “ a man is justified by 
faith , Z^ycov vo t ao\). The inquiry is fundamental, therefore, What does 
he mean by Zgyow vo/iou ? 

I answer: He means worhs which the law requires , works which the law 
makes it duty to 'perform. That the Gen. ease after Zeycv is sometimes 
employed to express such a relation, there can be no room for doubt; e.g.% 
John vi. 28, 29, Zgyoc ©eoD works which God requires; John ix. 4, ra Zf>yn 
rou 7r£/x\f/a vrog /xe, the works required by him who sent me; Acts xxvi. 20, 
/Azravotag egyu, works .such as repentance demands; 1 Thess. i. 3, rou scyou 
r?jg vr/<rrewc, the works which faith requires ; and 2 Thess. i. 11, egyov cr/mws, 
in the same sense. 

In like manner, egyov v6/mou and egya vo/xou mean work or works which 
the law demands. So the phrase is plainly used in Rom. ii. 15 ; iii. 20, 28; 
ix. 32; Gal. ii. 1C (thriee); iii. 2, 5, 10. Sometimes vl/iou is omitted, 
and g gyov is used alone in the same sense, hreviloquentice causa; e . g ., Rom. 
iv. 6; ix. 12; xi. 6 (thrice); Eph. ii. 9. 

What works, then, does the law of God require ? The answer is : It de¬ 
mands perfect obedience. “The soul that sinneth shall die.” “ Cursed is he 
who continueth not in all things written in the book of the law , to do them.” 

It is manifestly on this ground that Paul argues the impossibility of 
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justification by works oflaw. In Rom. iii. 19, when summing up his argu¬ 
ment contained in the preceding part of his epistle, lie says: “ The whole 
world is guilty before God,” u e., all men arc chargeable with the guilt of 
sin. What follows ? The apostle tells us in ver. 20 : ddn, x. r. f/iere - 
jo re by works oflaw no flesh can be justified before God. 

Must not this bo true? If the law of God demands perfect obedience, 
and its penalty is attached to every sin, then one sin ruins the hopes of 
man, and effectually debars him from justification before God, on the 
ground of merit or obedience. 

The apostle Paul disputes with those who denied this, and who expected 
justification on the ground of their own meritorious obedience; comp. ix. 
30, 31; x. 3 ; also Gal. ii. 16; iii. 8—13 ; Rom. iv. 4, 5. To say, then, 
that a man is not justified by works of law, is (with him) the same as saying, 
that he cannot be justified meritoriously , i c., on the ground of merit or obedi¬ 
ence, Rom. iv. 5. But as faith in Jesus Christ, who died to procure mercy 
for sinners so that they might be pardoned and accepted, docs from its very 
nature involve the renunciation of claims to merit, and the casting of our¬ 
selves on him for gratuitous justification; so the apostle opposes the being 
justified by faith to the being justified by works of hew, the former meaning 
(with him) gratuitous justification, the latter meritorious. Let the reader 
now carefully and diligently compare Rom. iv. 4,-5, 14—1G; ix. G; Gal. 
v. 4 ; iii. 11, 12, and he can entertain no doubt of the correctness of this 
representation. 

Wo hiivo then before us the object of Paul, in declaring that a man is 
not justified by works oflaw. It is the same thing as lo say, ‘ No one is 
accepted with God on the ground of merit or perfect obedience to the law, 
for no one has ever done all which the law requires.' 

But does this involve the idea, that Paul maintains good works (*pya 
uyaCa) to be unnecessary for a Christian ? Nothing could be farther from 


his intention. Are not his epistles filled with the most urgent exhortations 
to Christians, that they should be fruitful in good works? Compare now. 
lor a moment, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Cor. ix. 8; Kph. ii. 10; Col. i. 10; iii. 17 ; 


1 Thess. v. 13; 2 Thcss. ii. 17; 1 Tim. ii. 10; v. 10 (twice); v. 25; vi. 


18; 2 Tim. ii. 21; iii. 17 ; Tit. i. 1G ; ii. 7, 14 ; iii. 1,8, 1*1, etc. Compare 


the strain of Paul's reasoning in Rom. vi.—viii 


and then say, is it possi¬ 


ble to doubt, for a moment, that Paul urged good works as strenuously as 
James, or as nnv other apostle ? 


Let the reader mark woll, that f^ya vog ou ? and t^ya ay add or t^yo* 
•xiartuf (1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 11),are two very different things; differ¬ 
ent not so much in their own nature, strictly considered, as in the use 
which Paul makes of them in his writings. With him, soya vo ( aou always 
designates the idea of perfect obedience, viz., doing all which the law re¬ 
quires. But e^ya ayaOa or e^ya cr/rnwg are the fruits of sanctification by 
the Spirit of God; the good works which Christians perforin, and which 
are sincere, are therefore ucccptablo to God under a dispensation of grace, 
although they do not fulfil all the demands of the law. On the ground of 
the first, Paul earnestly contends, nt length, in his epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, that no one can be justified. The lntter he every where 
treats as indispensable to the Christian character. 

In a word, when Paul is contending with n legalist, t*. e., one who ex¬ 
pected justification on the ground of his own merit, he avers that iustifica- 
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tion by works of law or perfect obedience, is impossible. But when he is 
addressing Christians, lie tells them that good works are absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the Christian character. 

2. C ome we then, in the second place, to inquire what is the meaning 
and object of the apostle James, in chap. ii. 14—2G. 

He commences by asking: “ Of what avail is it, my brethren, if a man 
sag he have faith, and have not works ?” It is then with those who make 
pretensions to Christian faith, and mere pretensions, that the apostle has to 
do. This is clear from the closing verse in the paragraph ; “ For as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is also dead.” . 

1 be characters, then, which the apostle James has in view, are of a 
kind directly opposite to those with which St. Paul was concerned. James 
is disputing with Antinomians , viz., such persons as held that mere specula¬ 
tive belief or faith, unaccompanied by works, was all which the gospel de¬ 
mands. lie tells them that this is not the case, and cannot be. II<£ appeals 
to the examples of Abraham and Rahab, in order to confirm the sentiment 
which he avows; and asks, whether the faith which they possessed did not 
co-operate with works, when they were justified. 

Observe now, that James does not once mention egya vCgov* This is 
not the subject which he has in view. It is egya and these only, 

of which he treats ; comp, verses 17, 22, 26. 

Mark again, that James does not at all maintain that faith is not essen¬ 
tial to justification. He expressly admits that Abraham’s faith co-operated 
with his works, and was perfected by them, ver. 22. Nay, he appeals to 
the very same passage of Scripture, in confirmation of this, which Paul 
appeals to in Rom. iv. 3, when establishing the doctrine of gratuitous justi¬ 
fication. The tvork of Abraham which James mentions, is recorded in 
Gen. xxii.; and it took place some 30 years after the words were spoken 
to him, which are quoted in ver. 22. By this work (viz., of ottering up 
his son), Abraham ‘‘perfected his faith,” and “ fulfilled the Scripture which 
says : Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him lor righteous¬ 
ness,” verses 22, 23. In other words: ‘The faith of Abraham was in¬ 
separable from good works. It shone out in the most conspicuous manner 
by them. And in like manner did the faith of Rahab exhibit itself’ 

James, then, maintains that no man has any good claim to the faith of 
a Christian, who does not at the same time exhibit good works; in other 
words, he avers that a mere speculative faith is not a reul Christian faith. 

When thus understood and considered, how can he be regarded as con¬ 
tradicting what Paul has said ? Paul maintains that men are justified gra¬ 
tuitously, in opposition to legal or meritorious justification. James main¬ 
tains that a man cannot be justified by a speculative and barren faith, but 
that he must have such a faith as will produce good works. Paul is so far 
from denying that Christian faith must produce good works, that he every 
where strenuously maintains the necessity of them. James insists upon 
it, that a man, in order to be justified, must exhibit good works as well as 
faith ; and that these are essential, in order to complete and perfect his 
faith. Where, then, is the contradiction ? 

Luther, however, thought that he found it; and he rejected the epistle 
of James from the canon of the New Testament on this ground, calling it 
epistola straminea. So did the Magdeburg Centuriators ; and not a few 
recent commentators have alleged, that Jamu* contradicts what Paul tenches. 
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But where hue Paul taught that a man is justified by faith alone; and that 
evangelical good works are not an esscnLial condition of his justification 
beforcTGod ? I cannot find this doctrine in his epistles or in his discourses. 
To say that he has maintained the doctrine of justification without the deeds 
OF Til to law is saying nothing to the purpose; for the meaning of this, us 
above explained, eontuins nothing in opposition to whnt James has tauglu. 

In a word, Paul has taught us, that justification is not on the ground of 
merit, but of grace: James Inis taught us, that a faith which will entitle 
one to hope for justification, must be accompanied with evangelical obedi¬ 
ence. Both are true and faithful teachers; the doctrines of both are equally 
doc trines of the gospel. Good worhs } in the gospel sense of these words, 
are an essential condition of our acceptance with God; but on t Tie ground 
of perfect obedience to the divine law, no one ever was or will be accepted. 

For a more ample discussion of the subject of this Excursus, the reuder 
may consult the dissertation by Dr. Knapp, Bib. ltcpos. 111., pp. 180 seq.; 
and also the recent one by 0 Fromann, Bib. ltcpos. IV., pp. 0^6 scq. ; 
where he will find reference* to various writings on this subject, and an 
examination ofthe arguments of those who hold that James intended to 
gainsay some of the declarations of Paul. 


EXCURSUS 111. 


On ?Suvxro; in Ivoin. v. 12 (pp. 209, 210). 

Among some of the older commentators, and even among some very 
distinguished recent and living ones, rwy., Flail, Schott, Reiehe,and others, 
the position has been strongly asserted, that 'Sdvaro; cun here mean only 
the death of the hod )/. Reielie has summed up l he arguments ; and we 
may therefore consider briefly his reasons. (1) 4 No explanation added to 
Jdwyro; leads us to suppose 1 the literal and usual meaning is not to be here 
admitted.’ But in verses 15—10, an antithesis to Jdwxro;, or (what is ot 
the same import) to xarax6i.ua, Arc., shows beyond all reasonable 

question that the death is such an one as is the opposite of red//tint/ in fife 
and u\ justification unto life . Can this be mere temporal death.' (*_!) ‘The 
connexion leads ns to construe c J«v« ro; as meaning temporal death only.' 
And vvlmt is this ? It is, that in ver. 10 Jdwy.ro; is used to designate the 
physical death of Christ* Can Prof. Reiche show us that Jdwzro; is capa¬ 
ble of any other meaning, as applied to Christ ? Anti because the apostle 
from necessity uses the term litem If// in one case, can he not employ it in 
u secondary or tropical sense in another? Especially cannot Paul be sup¬ 
posed to do this, whoso often employs thesnme word in difierent senses,even 
in the same sentence ? O') 4 Paul elsewhere considers physical death as a 
great evil or enemy, which Christ came to destroy.’ lie appeals to Rom 
vi. 21 in proof of this ; nn unfortunate appeal, inasmuch as the antithesis 
in ver. 22 is atwvto(\ also to 2 Tim. i. i) (which says nothing concern¬ 
ing the subject); also to 2 Cor. v. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 54, which relate to the re¬ 
surrection. But what should lend Paul or others to suppose, that beeuuse 
Christ liberates the body from its death, he does not liberate the soul also 
from the death llml has befallen it? Or how- can the prod that Christ 
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does one thing, prove that lie does not perform another, provided it be not 
the opposite of the first ? Or how can it bo shown, that because S uvarof 
sometimes designates the death of the body , that it never designates the 
death of the soul? (4) 4 The apostle speaks according to Jewish views 
merely; and the Jews held that temporal death was introduced by Adam/ 
The answer to this is, that the Jews of his time probably did believe that 
temporal dealh was connected with Adam’s fall ; as Wisd. i. 13, ii. 24; 
Sirac. xxv. 24, xli. 3, would seem to show. Yet to this hour, so far as the 
efforts oflhe learned are concerned, no uniform and consistent views among 
the Rabbins are made out. Vitringa (Observ. Sac. III. 8, 9), Siisskind 
(Mngaz. St. 13), Bartoloccius (Biblioth. Rabb. Y. II. pp. 47 seq.), and 
olliers, have maintained that the Rabbins reject the common doctrine of 
connexion with Adam and derivation of evil from him; while many others 
(ns Tholuck, Reiche, and many quoted by them) endeavour to show that 
they held, either that our temporal death was occasioned by Adam’s fall, 
or that our moral corruption and physical death both sprung from him; 
fur both of these opinions are avowed among the Rabbins. But what has 
all this to do with the meaning of Paul ? He might assert what was gene¬ 
rally believed by the Jews of his day in relation to the point in question, 
or he might contradict what they believed. In his epistle he has often 
done both, in respect to many points. He must be left, then, to be ex¬ 
plained by himself, and by the general nature of the Scriptural idiom; 
which docs not here decide for temporal death only, (fi) ‘The exegesis 
which explains Scaarof ns moaning all evil of every kind, mixes the figura¬ 
tive and literal together, and therefore is improbable.’ Then which 
means (in its secondary sense) happiness , and implies continued /{/cat the 
same time, is improperly used; and every word whose tropical sense is en- 
lnrged beyond its literal one while it is built upon it, is wrongly employed. 
IIow far can we proceed in the interpretation of Scripture on such a 
ground as this? 

Such are the arguments by which the usual exegesis is assailed. Let us 
see what is said by the assailants, in answer to arguments adduced upon 
the other side of the question, (a) 4 Physical death is not removed by 
Christ ; it is still universal.’ To this Reiche answers, that ‘it is not indeed 
removed; but it will be at the resurrection ; and it will be abolished even 
here, at Christ’s second coming [viz., to reign on earth].’ That is, the 
mischiefs of temporal death will in someway be repaired; but those mis¬ 
chiefs are not prevented. Is this ull then that verses 15 — 1 ( J mean? (b) 
‘Eternal life in ver. 21 is the antithesis of Scaaros, which therefore must 
mean something besides the death of the body.’ To this Reiche replies, 
that eternal life is merely the reunion hereafter of body and soul, and their 
continued existence. If it be urged that happiness is meant by ltje y then, 
be says, we may reply, that the blessings procured by Christ are much 
greater than the mischief oc casioned by Adam, which was mere temporal 
dealh; see verses 16, 16. But on this 1 would remark, that the excess of 
the blessings as specificated by the apostle, has reference to the evils oc¬ 
casioned by one sin, and to the forgiveness extended to many; which is a 
different view of the subject from that which Reiche gi\es. (c) Finully 
^dvarog bevregot in Apoe. ii. 11, ah, is disposed of by Ileicbe, by saying, 
that ‘it may mean (according to the Rabbins) a second actual death of the 
body after the first resurrection ; or if it docs not mean this, we cannot 
conclude from the mode of expression what simple !Hw. 
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o o< must mean.’ But to me it seems the reverse. The writer of the Apo¬ 
calypse, in order to remove all doubt respecting his meaning, when lie 
mentions ^uvaroi ns tho reward of sin, adds fcvregog for this very purpose. 

I am well aware that the passage in 1 Cor. xv. 22,“For as in Adam all 
die. so in Christ shall all be made alive/’ has often been adduced, in order 
to show that *)uvaro{ in the passage before us means only the death of the 
body. But with Toellner and ICoppe I may venture to say, that because, 
in discussing the subject of the resurrection (the resurrection of Christians 
only), the apostle represents Adam as having introduced the death of the 
body, it does not follow, that in another epistle, when treating of quite a 
di He rent topic, and intending to show the full extent of the benefits pro¬ 
cured by the death of Christ, lie could rot employ ^dvarog in its most ex¬ 
tensive latitude. Above all, this does not follow, when it is quite certain, 
that in the context of this last named epistle, and elsewhere, Paul docs be¬ 
yond all doubt employ Scharoc in its most enlarged sense, it lies, more¬ 
over, on the face of the whole antithesis which lie makes in verses 12 — IP, 
that his object is to exalt the d/xet/a.ua of Christ, by showing the greatness 
of the xaraxciiuet from which be delivers us, and which was occasioned by 
Adam. But how is this object effected in any important measure, in case 
baiaro; means no more than the dissolution of our mortal bodies? a thing, 
by the way, from which none are at all delivered; 

On the whole, I regard the case as one which scarcely admits of a doubt 
on the ground of philology, or of the first principles of theology. When 
Adam sinned, deaths was threatened. Now is tlie death of the body the 
only penalty of sin? If not, then more was meant than this; and the 
most rational exegesis seems to he that which we are so often oblige d 
elsewhere to adopt, viz., that evil of every kind was threatened. In regard 
to the Savarof which enme upon the posterity of Adam, it was of the same 
nature; it was fully inflicted, or rather the penalty fully attached, where 
tin y actually sinned, as ver. 12 itself shows; and even where they did ml 
actually sin, there was subjection still to death in as high a measure as the 
nature of the ease admitted. 

Air. Barnes, in his recent work op the Romans, maintains that the penalty 
in question was spiritual ns well ns temporal death ; but he thinks that Adam, 
from his inexperience and the novelty of his state, could not have known the 
extent of the penally, or have supposed it to be more than temporal death. 
But there are several difficulties in the way of this supposition. How can 
we conceive of Adam and Kve, just come from the hands of their Creator, 
who made all things to be “very good,” as being inferior in respect to under¬ 
standing or as to any human perfection which does not depend merely on 
experience ? Spontaneously am I led to regard these as the very beau ideal 
of the human race. Then, moreover, Adam could no more have been 
fully acquainted with the death of the body, at that time, than of the soul. 
That he did not know the full extent of the evil threatened, we may admit; 
for who of our race now living knows this, after all the light that has 
been given? But that he knew what death meant, in a sense like to that 
in which we now know what eternal death means, I must suppose from the 
very nature of the case. IIow would it consist with the integrity and 
open dealing of the legislator, to conceal from his subjects the main part 
of the evil which they would incur by disobedience? The death of the 
soul, as meaning the extinction of it, wc cannot suppose Adiun to huva 
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believed, unless he was left to be grossly ignorant of his own nature, Nor 
can we well suppose him to have been left unacquainted with the very 
highest motive to obedience, so far jw penalty is concerned; I mean the 
evil to body and soul, consequent upon disobedience. In a word, his own 
accountability, immortality, and exposure to misery by sinning—exposure 
to continued misery—we must suppose to have been revealed to him, 
unless we maintain that the Creator withheld from him who was made in 
liis own image the first elements of moral knowledge, and also kept out of 
his view powerful motives to continue in a state of obedience. How can 
we consistently make such a supposition ? 

Another difficulty in respect to the present subject deserves notice before 
we leave it. It is suggested by the following statement: ‘If the miseries 
of the present life and the death of the body be a part of the penalty 
threatened to Adam, then the subject is implicated in difficulties like to 
those which have been already suggested; for if these be a part of the 
penalty of sin, how can that penalty be contrasted with the deliverance 
which Christ has effected, inasmuch as he has not effected a deliverance from 
the evils just named ? Must not the miseries of the present life, then, and 
physical death, be wholly excluded from the penalty originally threatened T 

Some have been led to exclude them by this or the like train of reason¬ 
ing; and especially because, as our context abundantly asserts, the bless¬ 
ings procured by Christ do greatly exceed the evils occasioned by Adam’s 
sin. Such being the case, they conclude that the death of Christ must of 
course remove the very same evils, in all respects, which were threatened 
in the original penalty; and as temporal evils and the death of the body 
still remain, and are universal, they cannot admit that they were included 
in the death threatened to Adam, 

But in reply to this I would remark, that it does by no means follow, 
that even those who become the subjects of redemption are to suffer none 
of the evils threatened against sin. The question, What would be the best 
means of training up men, who should be always sinless on earth, lor the 
glory of the heavenly world? is something quite different from the question, 
How are sinners to be disciplined, in order that they may become fitted, and 
best fitted, for the happiness of heaven? A part of the discipline of the 
latter, (infinite wisdom has so decided it) must now necessarily be suffering 
and trial; and as included in this, we may also count the death of the 
body. Paul himself has told us, in the very chapter under consideration, 
that the children of God have reason to rejoice in afflictions, inasmuch as 
they result in patience, approbation, and hope, verses 3, 4 ; and again 
he says, that “our momentary [temporal] afflictions work out for us r far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 17; and again, 
that “all things will work together for good, to those who love God,” 
Boin. viii. 28. So far as bodily suffering is concerned, for the time being, 
Christians may suffer as severely as others; and oftentimes they may be 
the subjects of severe mental as well as bodily sorrows; but all this finally 
promotes their spiritual benefit Here then is the immense difference which 
Christ has made, between the effect of their sufferings und that of the 
suffering of the wicked. So far us misery in the present life is concerned, 
Christians may indeed undergo nnd do suffer some portion of that which 
the penalty of the law threatens; they are truly made to taste how bitter 
a thing it is to have sinned against God, and bow dreadful the cousc- 
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quences of sin would be, ifthey should be subjected to them all. But still, 
this lesson is by divine mercy made highly salutary, both in weaning them 
from Bin, and in preparing them for glory. To repeat the words of the 
apostle: “All things work together for their good.” In a word, although 
a portion of the penalty of sin (in the modified way just described), is the 
necessary result in every case of having Binned; yet as Christ redeems us 
from immeasurably the greater part of the penalty, and makes that part 
of it which Christians do suffer, Bubaervient to their own good; above all, 
since he saves us from every evil which appropriately belongs to the 
second death, no valid objection can be made against the declaration, that 
the blessings which the Redeemer procures, do not only exceed the evils 
introduced by the .offence of Adam and consequent upon it, but also that 
the salvation which he has wrought iB an effectual antidote against the 
curse of the law. Even the small part of this which the believer (as hav¬ 
ing once been a sinner) must necessarily undergo, i. e., the evils which in 
the present life he must suffer, is, as we have seen, converted into a means 
of spiritual good to him. This is sufficient then to justify the assertion, 
that Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law . It is not necessary, 
that all and every particular of this curse should be included in such an 
assertion; it is enough that the very sufferings which Christians undergo, 
i <?., so much of the curse as they do suffer, prove at last to be only 
“blessings in disguise.” 

But if temporal death merely constitutes the whole of the threatening to 
Adam, or the main part of it, then has the death of Christ failed to 
accomplish the end which Paul asserts it to have accomplished, inasmuch 
as all men without distinction are still subjected to it. Viewing this death, 
however, as only a very subordinate and inferior part of the evil threatened 
to our first parents; and reflecting that even this is made the occasion (if 
discipline, which ends in good ; we may without any serious embarrassment 
maintain with Paul, that the death of Christ has been the cause of bless¬ 
ings which greatly superabound over the miseries occasioned by the fall. 

The deeply interesting nature of the subject, the difficulties attending 
it, and the efforts of numerous commentators, among whom are some 
highly respected ones, to establish that interpretation of Savaro^ which 
ussignsto it the meaning of temporal death only , are my apology for dwell¬ 
ing so long on the topics which this word suggests. 


EXCURSUS IV. 

On rvKo; rov gsWovrog in Rom. v. 14 (pp. 234—236* 

In making additional remarks upon rvTog, I observe, (1) That the 
comparison, from its very nature and design, is in the way of contrast. 
A dam was the cause of sin and death; Christ of'righteousness and life: t hose 
are the simple elements of the contrast. The apostle himself gives notice, 
immediately after he says that Adam was a rUog too peMcvro;, that he 
does not mean a type of something- the same in hind t but an antithetic typo, 
or one in the way of contrast; for he immediately subjoins: u/X\Cx *; 
rl *■<*£<*■ TrufMa, x. r. X. 

(2) The same measure or degree of influence in bringing evil upon men, 
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is not to be attributed to the first Adam, as is to be attributed to the 
second in rospect to bringing grace and salvation ; r t ya^g ... svtpaaatai — 
to xei*j,ae£evbg \jjra&azTUi/LLcerog^ tig xcLrdxQifLa., to <5e ya^idfjua bx itqXaoov zapa.- 
rtTu>j*a7m tig dixa/wpa ; and this lust sentiment is virtually repeated again 
in ver. 17. Nothing can be clearer than this makes it, that the blessings 
of redemption predominate over the mischiefs occasioned by the fall, yea, 
greatly snperabound. The measure or degree then of mischief and of 
benefit, are not what constitutes the ruzog in the case under consideration. 

(3) Is it then, as I have stated in the commentary (p« 235), the extent 
of the evil on the one side, and of the good on the other, which is a point 
of resemblance held up by the apostle ? That is, does he insist that the 
mischiefs of the fall on the one side, and the blessings of redemption on. 
the other, pertain in any sense to our whole race without exception ? A 
deeply interesting question, and one on which hang sumo very important 

deductions. In answer to it, I would observe. 

9 ^ 

(a) That all Adam's race do suffer more or less evil in consequence of 
the fall; all have at least lost the original state of inclination to righteous¬ 
ness which belonged to our first parents, and all are subjected more or less 
to evil of some kind or other, even without their concurrence, and before 
any voluntary transgression. All come into the world in such a state us 
makes it certain that their appetites which lead to sin will prevail, and that 
they will never have any real holiness until they are born again. Others 
would go still further, and say, that all are born with a positively evil dis¬ 
position, which is itself sin, and one of the greatest of all sins, inasmuch 
us it is the parent of all transgression; that men have by the fall lost their 
freedom to do good, but not to do evil; and that all men, antecedent to 
any morul choice or action of iheir own, are condemned to everlasting 
death, on the ground that they inherit both Adam's crime and punishment. 
But without entering now into n discussion of these last points (for which 
the present is not the appropriate plat e), I would merely observe, that in 
some way or other,and in a way which has an important hearing on the char¬ 
acter and miseries of the human race , Adam's offence has affected them all, 

(h) As the counterpart of this, it may with equal truth be said, that the 
blessings procured by Christ affect all the human race without exception, in 
some important respects . The suspension of the execution of the original 
sentence upon Adam, saved our race from immediate destruction. All the 
good that comes to sinners, the blessings of providence and of grace, the 
light of truth, the forbearance of God to punish—in a word, all the means 
of grace and the offers of mercy, the new dispensation under which “ God 
cun be just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus"—are all 
the fruit of Christ’s great and glorious work. Many of these blessings are 
common to all, and the whole of them are proffered to all, without distinc¬ 
tion. So far then we inay truly say, the mischiefs on the one side and 
the blessings on the other ure co-extensive with the human race; and this, 
antecedent to or independently of any acts which are properly their own. 

(c ) But it is important also to note thalthere arc spiritual blessings, u e. t 
actual pardon and justification, which do not come upon all meu without 
distinction, but only on those who believe. These blessings are indeed 
proffered to all; they are open to all; they are accessible to all. But they 
are not actually conferred on all; they are not actually possessed and en¬ 
joyed, except by believers ; for he who believeth shall be saved, and he who 
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hrliereth not shall he damned . It is necessary, then, in order to become an 
octual partaker of these blessings, to believe; i.e .. the acts of penitence and 
faith, acts which are our own , are the conditions of enjoying these highest 
blessings of the gospel, conditions without which they cannot be enjoyed. 

And now—the other part of the contrast; which will not, perhaps, be so 
easily conceded by many of my readers. Does the u/ftmafe and highest part 
of the sentence of death, the second death, i. e future misery, which uas 
threatened to Adam, actually come on all his posterity without any act of 
their own, without any real and personal concurrence with the sin of their 
ancestor? So the apostle does not say; for he says that “death passed 
through upon all men, because that all have sinned; u e ., (as we have seen 
above), in their own persons. But you will say that the apostle affirms, 
in ver. 19, that “by the disobedience of Adam the many, i . e., all, were con¬ 
stituted sinners.” I gi ant this; I believe fully what this passage affirms 
But to say that Adam’s disobedience was an occasion or ground or instru¬ 
mental cause of all men’s becoming sinners (which I must verily believe is 
the meaning of this declaration), and that it was thus an evil to them all; 
and to say that his disobedience was personally theirs, or was reckoned or 
imputed as being personally theirs; is saying two very different things. I 
sec, no way in which this last assertion can be made out by philology. 

Besides; how utterly unlike, in this last case, would be the points of 
comparison? It is plain that none can enjoy the higher blessings procur¬ 
ed by Christ without the personal and voluntary acts of repentance and 
faith ; docs it not seem equally true, now, that none will actually suffer the 
higher penalties of the curse threatened to Adam, without their own voluu- 
tary transgression ? If this be not the true state of the case, how can the 
superdbounding of grace, asserted so repeatedly inverses 15—17, be in any 
way del ended ? If we say that sentence of eternal perdition, in its high¬ 
est sense, comes actually upon all uicn by the offence of Adam; and this 
without any act on their part, or even any voluntary concurrence in their 
present state and condition of existence; then, in order to make grace 
si/perabomid over all this, how can we avoid the conclusion, that justifica¬ 
tion in its highest sense comes upon all men without their concurrence? 

I am aware, indeed, that many commentators have considered Adam as 
being here produced by the apostle as the representative of all the human 
lace, and Christ as the representative of only the elect* But this latter 
position at least seems to me to he forbidden by the nature and design of 
the contrast, as well as by the language in which it is expressed; see the 
discussion on this point, p. 239 seq. Nor is there any need of resorting 
to this construction, if we take into view the suggestions above, viz, that 
on the one hand blessings arc proffered to all, blessings much greater than 
the evils occasioned by the fall, which blessings still can be actually enjoyed 
only through repentance and faith; while on the other hand, eternal death 
is before all, i r., all are exposed to it from their condition and circum¬ 
stances, but some personal act, ?. <?., some actual sin, must precede it. I 
Eee not well how to escape from this conclusion, unless we give up a part 
of the super abounding of the grace of the gospel, or else take the position 
that Christ is here presented as merely the head of the elect. But how 
can the first be given up, when the apostle so often asserts it? And how 
can the last be received, without doing violence to the laws of interpreta¬ 
tion, and to the nature of the contrast presented ? 
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In regard to the super abounding of the grace of the gospel, it must be 
particularly noted, in order to avoid mistake, that I do not construe it as 
appertaining to the number of its subjects , but to the number of offences 
Joi given by it, t. e., the actual greatness of evil removed by it. It is a point 
perfectly clear, that the superabounding cannot consist in the number of 
subjects to whom grace isextended; for theevils of Adam’sfall extend to 
all his race without exception, and how can the grace of Christ extend to 
more than all? This makes it clear, that the superabounding has reference 
to the forgiveness of the many offences which men commit, and which ex¬ 
pose them to far greater evils than the one offence of Adam does ; as it is 
asserted by the apostle in ver. 16. 

There is one other point, also, which should not be omitted in this re¬ 
ference to the superabounding of the grace of the gospel. This is, that the 
gospel places all men under a dispensation of grace , where penitent sinners 
can be pardoned and accepted; while a dispensation of law (such wag.that 
under which Adam was first placed), subjects them to its penalty without 
reprieve, for the first offence which they commit. It cannot escape notice, 
then, that we are now, notwithstanding the numerous and dreadful evils 
occasioned by the fall, under a far more favourable dispensation in respect 
to an opportunity for making sure our final happiness, than we should have 
been by being placed in the original condition of Adam. Pres. Edwards has 
taken great pains in his book on Original Sin (p, 324 seq.), to justify God’s 
dealings with Adam’s posterity, in charging Adam’s sin upon them, by 
endeavouring to show that mankind had a most favourable trial in Adam, 
and one which was much more likely in the nature of things to result in 
their good, than if each had stood upon his own trial. Now if there be 
any foundation for this, and indeed if we simply admit that each in a state 
of innocence must have been tried as Adam was, then the fact that he fell, 
and the conclusion thence to be deduced by analogy that they would fall, 
6eems to render it pretty certain, that the whole of our race would have 
been involved in final and irretrievable ruin by being placed und a law 
dispensation, as Adam first was. Grace superabounds , then, above the evils 
of the fall, in that Adam lost for men only an innocent legal state—one in 
which men were on trial, and from which they might fall; while Christ has 
procured for them a dispensation of grace, under which many and aggra¬ 
vated offences are no bar to the salvation of the penitent. 

I speak of a legal state in which men were to be on trial, because I am 
not able to find one text of Scripture, nor any good reason, to support the 
idea, that if Adam had obeyed, all his posterity would have been born in 
u state not only of perfect, but of confirmed holiness. Where is one sen¬ 
tence in all the book of God which declares this? And how is any argu¬ 


ment to be obtained from analogy? The angels have had their trial, and some 
of them 14 kept not their first estate.” The first human pair had their trial, 
when directly from the hands of their Maker; and they fell. But suppos¬ 


ing they had not fallen, is there any ground to expect that their posterity 
would have been born in a condition better than that in which the first 


pair were created ? As far as we know any thing of the history of rational 
beings, so far it is clear, that it is an indispensable rule of divine moral 


government, that all should be subject to a state of trial. If then the view's 
of Pres. Edwards and others in relation to this subject are unsupported 
either by the Scriptures or by analogy, how can we admit them? It is 
not enough to appeal to symbols and to systems of divinity in such a ease; 
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nor to argue ad verecandiam , by reciting the names of such as have pa¬ 
tronized a view of the subject like that which has now been examined. 
We must have Scripture, and argument drawn from it, and then we will 
cheerfully yield our assent. 

I return from this partial digression, however, and observe, that in re¬ 
gard to the extent of mischief on the one hand, and of blessings on the 
other, in the case under examination, so much is clear, viz., that a loss of 
an original state in which a predominant disposition to holiness existed; 
an imperfect state or condition of our nature, in which it is certain that 
the sensual passions will get the victory and lead us to sin, and certain that 
we shall never have any holiness without being born again; and also a 
subjection to many temporal trials and distresses; are evils brought upon 
all men by the fall—and on all without any distinction, and without any 
act or concurrence of their own. The opposite to this is, that men are 
placed by Christ under a dispensation in which they can be redeemed from 
the power and penally of their sins (with the exception that more or less 
of evil is, and as things now are must be, temporarily experienced in the 
present world); and that all men enjoy the bounties of Providence, the 
calls of mercy, and the offers of eternal life; and thus much, without any 
act or concurrence of their own. This goes far towards satisfying all the 
demands which the nature of the apostle’s comparison requires. Indeed, 
we might rest satisfied with this. All men have indeed experienced evil, 
in consequence of Adam’s fall; but on the whole all men now are placed, 
notwithstanding all the evils which they suffer, in a better situation to 
secure their final happiness, than Adam was in his original state of trial, 
when the consequence of one offence was irremediable death. 

If then the ricros of the apostle is to be understood as having reference 
merely to evils and blessings that come on all Adam’s posterity without any 
concurrence or voluntary act of their own, we may find sufficient here to 
answer the demands of a rvirog. But if any insist that the meaning shall 
be extended still farther, and be regarded as having respect to the highest 
penalty on the one hand, and the highest blessings on the other; then, in 
order to make out a real and true parallel, we must suppose that neither 
is the one inflicted, nor the other bestowed, without the free and voluntary 
concurrence of each individual, who sins and suffers for himself or on his 
own account, or repents and believes for himself so as to receive the high¬ 
est blessings which Christ bestows. I do not object to extending the 
tvkqc in this way, provided it be understood when thus extended, not of 
penalty in the higher sense as actually inflicted, nor of blessings in the 
higher sense as actually bestowed, but of exposedness to penalty on the one 
hand, and exposedness (sit venia verbo comparationis causa) to blessings 
on the other. How can any thing more than this be made out ? That 
everlasting death will actually be inflicted on all of Adam’s race, of course 
will not be assumed; and as little can it be made out, that everlasting 
life will actually be bestowed on all. 

The subject, properly considered, will afford relief to the mind, which 
is struggling with difficulty arising from the assertions of the apostle, which 
represent the blessings procured by redemption as being co-extensive with 
the mischiefs introduced by the fall. The evils and blessings in question 
are in many important respects co-extensive; and in their highest sense 
they are in this way regarded as being suspended on something which is to 
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be done on the part of man in order either lo suffer the one or to enjoy (he 
other What hinders, then, that Adam in respect to the evils which he 
has introduced, should be contrasted (as Paul has contrasted him) with 
Christ in respect to the blessings which he has introduced ? 

After all, there are many serious and considerate men, accustomed to a 
different mode of representing this subject, who probably will not concede 
to this way of considering it. To them I may say, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of some whose views areexcessivc on this point, 1 have an apprehen¬ 
sion that the difference consists more in words and modes of interpretation^ 
than in opinion as to the facts which are really true. They take it for 
granted, at the outset, that in all respects in which our present condition 
differs from that of Adam before his fall, in those respects it must be the 
consequence of sin; and to this 1 do not object; excepting that the latitude 
of the assertion “ all respects,” may possibly be too wide. What is called 
high orthodoxy maintains, moreover, that the disposition with whitfh we 
are born is itself not only sin, but a part of th epmrishme/it of sin ; and, as 
we could not ourselves sin before we had an existence, that Adam’s sin is 
imputed to us, and we are punished for it, by being born with a disposi¬ 
tion which is itself sinful, and which is also a part of the penalty of Adam’s 
sin imputed to us. The argument is, that inasmuch as we are born heirs 
of woe and heirs of a disposition to sin, this must be a punishment for 
guilt which is either our own in a strict sense, or our own by imputation. 

Now that men are born with a disposition that will certainly and always 
lead them to sin, in all their acts of a moral nature, before they are regen¬ 
erated, 1 admit as fully as they do. But the fictitious process of account¬ 
ing for this on the ground of imputed sin, which in this way becomes our 
own, is not what the Bible asserts or seems to maintain. There is not , in 
all the Scriptures, an instance in which one ?nans sin or righ teousness is said 
to be imputed to another . If there is, let it be produced, and discussion on 
this point will then cease. 

The natural state of man I admit to be one that is destitute of any pro¬ 
per disposition to holiness; and therefore, that man in his natural state is 
exposed to all the terrors of the curse. This is in itself a tremendous evil; 
it is also the consequence of Adam’s fall. But I can see no advantage to 
be gained by accounting for this evil in the fictitious way of imputation. 
The awful turpitude of sin is disclosed by the fact that the consequences 
fall upon the innocent as well as the guilty. The vicious parent ruins his 
innocent children; the wicked ruler plunges whole nations into wretched¬ 
ness. Is this fact illustrated, proved, or accounted for, by saying that his 
wickedness is imputed to these nations? Not in the least. The fact is one 
which takes place as the natural and regular sequence of wickedness, under 
the present constitution of things. But it helps the matter in noway to 
bring in the ficlion of imputation. 

So in llio case of Adam in his posterity. All are sufferers on ms account. 
The original state of man is lost. A new one is come in, in consequence 
of his sin, which is fraught with danger and sorrow. It is certain now, 
that all who come to sufficient maturity to sin, will sin. This certainty 
has been occasioned by the fall. In this way “ all are made siuners by 
Ihe disobedience of one,” i. e. } all are placed in a condition in which they 
will surely be sinners and nothing else, in case of moral development or 
of ability to commit sin. More tliun this cannot be made out. More ia 
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not even contended for by moderate and sober writers, whenever they lose 
sight of the doctrine of imputation. In proof of this, we may appeal to 
the fact, that they have made a broad distinction between original and 
actual sin. Why this ? Plainly because the human mind revolts at con¬ 
founding our own personal and voluntary acts as free agents, with the 
disposition that the God of nature has given us, and in which we had 
no concurrence. But where does the Bible make two sorts of sin, we 
might well ask; two sorts so immeasurably different as these? The 
one free, voluntary, of our own choice; the other antecedent to all choice 
or action ? 

Then, again, the advocates for imputation do most of them concede the 
salvation of infants, who die before the commission of actual sin. Why ? 
Plainly because they cannot bring their minds to place voluntary sins on 
a level with involuntary ones. Pictet himself, strenuous as he is in ortho¬ 
doxy, puts the question, whether final damnation would ensue merely on 
the ground of original sin ? And this lie answers by the declaration, that 
he does not believe it would. 

Of what use then is it to confound things by giving them one and the 
same name (sin), which we afterwards separate so widely from each other, 
and which we cannot help separating, without doing a violence to the tirst 
laws of our moral consciousness? If I might be permitted to suggest an 
answer, it would be, that it answers no other purpose but to keep Chris¬ 
tians separated from each other, and to perpetuate dispute about names, 
while as to things they are essentially agreed. Different mode9 of explan¬ 
ation they may adopt. In difficult and mysterious matters men will always 
do this. But why should we refuse to see, that calling certain things by 
certain names, helps neither to establish nor explain them. A fictitious 
ground for a resting-place, which is never adopted by the sacred writers, can 
never add to the peace or harmony, or valuable stores of theologians. 

In a word, it does not follow, because men are born heirs of woe and 
exposed to become actual sinners, that this is to be considered as individual 
and personal punishment (in the proper sense of this word) ; nor that 
any light is thrown on this mystery by saying, that they are sinners by 
imputation. Imputed sin and veritable punishment do not match together. 
Eternal justice is in no good measure vindicated by coupling them together. 
The mind remains, after all fictitious efforts of this nature, just where it 
was before. The facts are seen and confessed; but the mode of account¬ 
ing for them in this way, the mind is not obligated to receive, while no de¬ 
clarations of such a nature can be pointed out in the Scriptures. 

My positions are, that all men are born destitute of a predominant dis¬ 
position to holiness; that all who come to moral action will sin and always 
sin before regeneration; that this state of things is brought upon us by 
Adam’s fall; that suffering and personal sin, however, in such a world as 
this now is, are by no means co-extensive; that the tremendous evil of sin is, 
that it often affects the innocent (innocent in regard to the particular mat¬ 
ter that occasioned the evil) as well as the guilty; and that admitting these 
facts, we have the substance of the scriptural doctrine respecting the fall 
and its consequences. The quo modo , i. e ., the manner of accounting for 
such facts as these, I cannot regard us important, excepting that it should 
not be anti-scriptural. A mere law-fiction cannot help us here; and here, 
moreover, the sacred writers have not speculated; why then should we? 
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It is only when men hold fast to the position, than there can be no evil in 
the world which is not penalty in the proper sense—penalty in respect to 
the particular individual who suffers it—that they need to be embarrassed 
with the question, why we are heirs of woe, and of a disposition that leads 
to actual sin. Tell us then, all ye who assume such a position, Was Adam 
in paradise, before his fall, exposed to no evil? Did lie suffer none ? Posi¬ 
tive pains of body or of mind, I grant he did not suffer; but was it no evil 
to be exposed to the temptations of Satan? Did it prove to be none? 
Nay, I might well ask, to what greater evil could he have been subjected, 
unless it was final perdition, than to be thus exposed to the wiles of Satan? 
Why then should we be 00 often and so confidently told, that a//evil is the 
penalty of sin, and only the penalty of it ? It is not so; it has not been so. 
In a world of trial, there is and must be evil of some kind or other, in some 
degree or other; else trial is but an empty name. 

We need not be over solicitous then to answer the question, How oan 
nil the present evils suffered by men, or evils to which they are exposed, be 
accounted for ? That Adam’s fall has been concerned with them, or most 
of them, in their present form, is clearly and abundantly taught by Paul in 
the chapter before us. But in what way, u e ., how far in all respects, and 
the modus operandi , this chapter does neither assert nor explain. Why need 
we do what the apostle has left undone ? To say that these evils come be¬ 
cause of imputed sin, is explaining nothing, satisfying in no degree the en¬ 
quiring mind, helping the case in no respect. It is only changing res ob- 
scura for nomen obscurius, Enough that we believe the facts , as simply 
stated; speculation beyond this has hitherto availed little indeed, and pro¬ 
mises but little for the future. 

I must make one more remark in this connection. The inquiry hasoften 
been made: On the ground that the evils of the present life and physical 
death stand connected with the fall of Adam, how can it be that the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ does not liberate the elect from all these evils? In reply to 
this I would say to the enquirer: Mark well that Paul docs not aver, that 
the blessings procured by Christ do in all respects stand directly opposed to 
the evils introduced by Adam, so as to prevent their occurrence in any de¬ 
gree. Not at all. He only avers that blessings superabound , and that they 
are of the like extent with the evils. We have seen that this is true; and 
we have abundant assurance, also, that all the sufferings and sorrows of this 
life, which the children of God are called on to undergo, will turn to good 
account at last in respect to their spiritual inleresls. This does not show 
ind eed that they are not evils in themselves; but only that they may be 
converted into a blessing, by that infinite power and wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence which have redeemed man. It sets the redemption of Christ in a 
new and glorious light, that such are the effects of it; and in such a light 
it was the design of Paul to place it, in the paragraph before us. As : 
have before said, suffering and sorrow in some degree may be necessary (sc 
in Unite wisdom lias adjudged) to our discipline in our sinful and fallen 
state, but they do not substantially detract, and they never can detract, 
from the actual superabounding of the blessings which the gospel has 
introduced. 

( I) The t(j‘ xoi is not between the person of Adam as such, and that of 
Christ. The apostle does nut undertake to compare the personal qualities 
of the one with those of the other; it is the act of one and its consequences 
which is compared with the act of the other and its consequences. It is 
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va^dvrupa and xaray.pt/Mot, on the one aide, and htruy.oTj and bixatu/ia on the 
Other. 

(5) The apostle nowhere declares Adam to be the federal head or repre¬ 
sentative of all his posterity; nor Christ to be the federal head of his spirit¬ 
ual children. It would be indispensable, indeed, to the admission of the 
latter idea, that Christ should be regarded as the federal head of the elect 
only . But as we have seen, the representations of the present passage do 
not admit of such an exegesis. The usual doctrine of the more recent Pro¬ 
testant symbols, in respect tothe federal&ndrepresejitative capacity of Christ 
and . Adam, appears to have had its rise in the time and in consequence of 
the disputes of Augustine; it was variously modified and represented by the 
schoolmen of after ages; it was however more fully developed in its pre¬ 
sent form at the time of Cocceius, who gave occasion to such a develop¬ 
ment by his manner of considering the covenants of law and grace. What¬ 
ever may be correct or incorrect in the more usual representations about 
federal head, it does not appear to me to be taught in the chapter before 
us, It is drawn from it, as all must admit, merely in the way of theologi¬ 
cal deduction. It is a deduction indeed, which in some respects, and in a 
modified sense, seems to present nothing inconsistent with scriptural doc¬ 
trine; inasmuch as all men are affected more or less by what Adam their 
first progenitor did, and also by what Christ has done in order to introduce 
a dispensation of grace. But we may safely add, that this particular form 
of expression ca9ts no new additional light-on the difficulties of our subject; 
and, from the nature of the case, it cannot be justly deemed essential to a 
full belief in the Christian doctrine of depravity or of redemption, that the 
idea of federal representation should be urged. 

(6) Calvin points out two other points of dissimilitude between Adam 
and Christ, which he says the apostle did not think unworthy of notice, but 
which he omitted to notice merely because the turn of his discourse did not 
allow him to do it. These are («) “ Quod peccato Adac non per sola/n 
imputationem damnamur, acsi nlieni peccati exigeretur a nobis poena; sed 
ideoej uspoenamsustinernus, quia etculpas sumusrei,quatenusscilicet natura 
nostra in ipso vitiata , iniquitQtis reatu obstrinyitur a pad Detun. 

“At per Christi justitiam alio modo in salutem restituimur; neque enim 
id nobisacceptafertur quiintra 7ios sit, sed quod Christum ipsum, cum bonis 
Buis omnibus, Patris largitate nobis donatum possidemus.” Calvin then 
adds (which those should note well who may hold that Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness does in any proper sense become our own): “ Itaque donum justitiai 
non qualitatem qua nos Deusimbuat, sed gratuitam justifies imputationem 
significat.” 

(5) “ Altera [differentia] est, quod non ad om?ieshomines pervenil Christi 
beneficium, quemadmodum universum sud genus damnatione Adam invol- 
vit.” He then goes on to state that the ground of this is, that “ our cor¬ 
ruption comes in the course of nature (he means that it is transmitted by 
natural generation), and so pervades the whole mass : but we must possess 
faith in order to participate in the blessings proffered by Christ. To be 
depraved, it is necessary only to be a man ; to participate in the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ, one must be a belie, or. The infants of believers have by 
covenant aright of adoption, by w.dch they conic into communion with 
Christ; other infants are not exe apt from the common lot. Comm, oil 
Rom. v. 17. 

Two more points of difference then ; Calvin contends for, which are made 
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out in the way of implication. The first is this, viz., that Adam’s sin is not 
imputed to us merely as the sin of another, i. e one which is put to our 
account, but that our nature has become vitiated in consequence of it, and 
the fault thus becomes inherent, and in a proper sense our own. [On this 
point he and Turretin are directly at variance, and with Calvin do Ed¬ 
wards and Stapfer take sides.] But the righteousness of Christ does 
never become inherently our own, for the pardon bestowed on account of 
it is simply gratuitous. 

Into a discussion of this topic my limits do not allow me here to go. 
Calvin may be in the right or in the wrong, just as one understands and 
defines his assertions. He denies that punishment for another’s sins is ex¬ 
acted of us; and here I fully believe him to be in the right; for punishment, 
in the proper sense of this word, and under a system of law which is strictly 
just, must ever have relation to one’s own offences. But sufferers because 
of Adam’s sin we truly are; for how else shall we account for it, that wq,are 
born destitute of a disposition to holiness, and possessed of one which (in 
case of moral development^ will certainly lead us to sin? To say that 
Adam’s vitiosity is transmitted to us by natural generation, or in any simply 
physical way, helps nothing in the way of explanation, W'hai matters it, 
whether we have Adam’s vitiosity, or another one dt If after all we 

actually have such a vitiosity as fact shows that we do possess? The mo¬ 
dus in quo of obtaining it, is a question of no practical moment; and it is 
wonderful that so much stress should have been laid upon it. How is the 
fact in question in any way illustrated, established, or vindicated by such 
a supposition ? The transmission of a moral character in the way of natu¬ 
ral descent is a problem that (to say the least) must always remain dark and 
difficult; for in a strict and proper sense every man forms his own moral 
character. But the fact that all men are so born, since the fall, that they 
are disposed to evil and not to good, at the first opening of moral develop¬ 
ment, is a fact which universal experience testifies. With this simpl fact 
we may well rest satisfied. Speculation has not yet helped us to any ade¬ 
quate eclair cissement , and, so far as I can see, is not likely to do so. 

In regard to the second point of discrepancy made by Calvin, it would 
seem to show that he regarded Christ as here represented to be the federal 
head of only the elect. It is beyond all doubt true that the highest bles¬ 
sings of his grace are bestowed only on believers. But the question whether 
l’aul meant to confine bis rWog within such a limit as this, is surely ono 
which we cannot receive upon simple assertion. Indeed the ru-xc; cou Id 
scarcely be made out, if this view of the subject is the true one. Nor is it 
in any measure true, that blessings—a multitude of blessings—procured by 
the Saviour do not come upon all the human race. Here then is the anti¬ 
thesis to the mischiefs that come upon all, through the offence of Adam. 
But if wo advance to the higher blessings and higher evils: on the one side 
are blessings which cannot be conferred without voluntary acts of penitence 
and belief on the part of men; on the other, then, why should we suppose 
that everlasting death will be inflicted unless men actually sin? After all 
that is said in favour of this theory, most men show their radical distrust 
in it, by bolding to the salvation of infants and idiots, who die without 
moral development in voluntary moral action. If the rv'rog be extended, 
then, to these higher blessings and penalties, it would seem that it must be 
extended in this conditional way. In this way we can nccount for the 
apostle’s declaration, viz., ‘that death comes on all, when all have sinned.’ 
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On Rom. v. 16 (p. 243). 

I cannot see that the considerations here suggested suffer any abatement 
of their force, on the supposition that the o/ -toaXo/ (on whom the blessings 
procured by Christ are conferred) comprises only the elect; as some stren¬ 
uously maintain. For the elect are never made partakers of actual pardon 
and justification, without repentance and faith ; and these are both acts of 
their own, for it is not tlie sanctifying Spirit of God who repents and believes 
for them. And these are not only their own acts, but they are truly acts 
which constitute a conditio sine qua non of real pardon and justification. But 
how is it, now, on the other side of the antithesis ? According to the views 
of those who advocate the above sentiment, the very elect are partakers of 
Adam’s sin and guilt to the full extent of final and eternal damnation, ante¬ 
cedently to any act or choice of their own. So, at all events, Turretin 
states this matter; and so, others who think with him. But, looked at in 
this 6imple light, how are the particulars of the Comparison to be made out? 
Or in what important respect is there any real rvrro; left between the one 
and the other? The simple thing, that the act of one had influence on 
others, seems to be all that remains: the manner of that influence, the con¬ 
dition of it, its extent, the degree of causality or efficacy which should be 
attributed to it, are all thrown out of the question; and yet these arc the 
main points of importance and interest. When the question is put: 4 Whe¬ 
ther the influence of the Spirit of God in regeneration is efficient as causa 
principalis , or whether it is secondary or subordinate, i. e., whether it oper¬ 
ates merely as causa occasionalisV it is thought by most theologians to be 
a fundamental question in evangelical theology; and in my apprehension 
rightly thought to be so. In this case, then, it is not so much the fact itself, 
viz., that the Spirit of God does influence the sinner who is converted, 
which interests us, asit is the degree and kind and extent and condition of his 
influence. How can it be otherwise in the case of the first and see md 
Adam? The mere fact that each had some kind of influence upon others, 
would seem not to cast much light upon theology, or to create much 
interest in this particular topic, or give much importance to the considera¬ 
tion of it. It is then the degree and kind and condition and extent of in¬ 
fluence, which constitute that which is of special interest or importance. 
But how are these to be at all compared, when things so diverse are brought 
together, as many bring together iu the present case? On the one side, 
many blessings are unconditionally bestowed on all men without exception; 
yet still higher and eternal happiness is made altogether conditional , even 
after all which Christ has done ; for it is suspended on their own voluntary 
acts of rcpentaucc and faith. But on the other, there is not only uncondi¬ 
tional and universal temporal evil to a certain extent (for this all candid 
persons would seem constrained to admit 1 ), but there is unconditional and 
universal sin, guilt, and misery, in their ultimate and eternal measure, 
before any voluntary act at all of the nascent human being, and before lie 
is in any proper physiological and pneumatical sense capable of any free 
moral agency whatever. Nor can we, if we keep upon Turretin’s grouud* 
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draw back from this statement, as some have lately attempted to do. This 
is and has been the dominant opinion among those who sometimes ciaim 
the exclusive right to be called the highly orthodox party in the reformed 
churches; as every man may satisfy himself who will read Turretin, Van 
Maestricht, or other writers of the like character. And assuming this 
statement for our basis, where, I ask again, is the runog that remains, in 
any respect that can be a matter of much interest or importance? 

Should it be said, as it has been, that the grand rvnog in this case is im¬ 
putation on both sides—imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, and of 
Christ’s righteousness to the elect—the simple answer is, that this is not 
once asserted, nor even hinted (so far as I am able to discover) in the whole 
passage. Not one word more or less is here uttered respecting imputation. 
The proof of this lies in the inspection of the passage itself. Those who 
make out imputation, then, must bring it in upon the text, and not bring it 
out of the text by any laws of exegesis into their own minds or circle of 
ideas. Whatever may be elsewhere taught respecting imputation , it is not 
to be found here. And indeed with respect to other parts of the Bible, it 
is plain matter of fact that the Scriptures (as has once and again been said) 
never speak of any man’s sin being imputed to others; it is the impu¬ 
tation of one’s own sin or fault to himself, which they speak of (as we have 
already seen, p. 167 above), and not the imputation of the sin of one man 
to others who did not commit that sin. 

How can it be consistent now, that we should denounce others in severe 
terms, who, in order to make out their favourite tenets, do on any occasion 
superinduce a meaning upon the sacred text which will support their own 
peculiar views; and yet we ourselves, who thus readily denounce this prac¬ 
tice in others, do the very same tiling in respect to the passage before us, 
where no declaration is at all made, that the evils resulting from Adam’s sin, 
or the benefits bestowed by Christ’s obedience, are by imputation? Is it 
true, that the train of evils that result from the fall, are no more than sup¬ 
pository, i. e ., imputed ones? And are the unspeakable blessings that come 
to us on aeeount of what Christ has done and suffered, only imputed, i. e., 
supposititious ones, or at least are they only from a supposititious source ? 
Does not the mind spontaneously ask, Can imputed sin be punished other¬ 
wise than by imputed damnation, unless the eternal laws of right and wrong 
—of even-handed justice, are to be overturned and set aside ? And must 
not imputed righteousness correspond with imputed happiness ? Else bow 
can we join par cum pari? And what is the kind of moral government 
that we must be led to believe in, by this method of representing the sub¬ 
ject ? A world, not of realities, but of imputations; all as it were factitious , 
and nothing real and veritable as to the original ground of punishment or 
reward 1 Moreover, according to the scheme in question, while Adam’s 
sin is not only imputed to us, and thus imputed brings upon us the sentence 
of real and veritable death in its final and eternal power, and while there is 
besides this an inherent original sin (the penalty of imputed sin) which also 
subjects us to the like condemnation ; yet, on the other hand, Christ’s 
righteousness, although said to be imputed to us, is acknowledged as never 
becoming inherent (for then we should be absolutely perfect), but is 
reckoned only as supposititious. Here then is par cum mpari . The two 
cases are immeasurably diverse, and the real Tu-7rog seems to be much, if 
not altogether obscured. Must we not force our way, when we oblige our¬ 
selves to move in such a direction as this? 
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After all, however, it is rather the language employed, and the costume 
put upon this whole matter by such modes of* representation, than the real 
ultimate object in view, at least the object in view as conceived of by sober 
and judicious men, to which one may reasonably object. The extremes of 
the imputation doctrine do certainly lead to very serious difficulties; some of 
which are stated above, and many others might be added, if this were tiie 
proper place. It is enough to say, once more, that there U not in all the Bible 
one assertion, that Adams sin or Christ's righteousness is imputed to us; nor 
one declaration that any man’B sin is ever imputed by God or man to an¬ 
other man. If this be not a correct statement, those who discredit it have 
the obvious means before them of correcting it. But if it does not need 
correction, then why should we be compelled to admit, as essential truth, 
the modus of stating a doctrine which has no parallel in the Scriptures; 
which we may therefore regard as not expressly warranted by the word 
of God; which is so obviously adapted to raise difficulties in the mind on 
the score of God’s justice and impartiality; which seems to resolve the 
grand features of redemption into mere arbitrary sovereignty; which counts 
things to be what all confess they are not; which seems also to present 
the moral governor of the universe as doing with the one hand for the sake 
of undoing with the other, and doing much—very much that is all-im¬ 
portant—in a merely fictitious way, and not as_ veritable reality; why, I 
would most respectfully ask, should we be compelled to adopt such a state¬ 
ment, unless the Bible absolutely demands it? Every Protestant, at least, 
is at liberty to ask this question; and he is at liberty to choose a different 
nv’de of stating the subject, until it can be shown that the Bible requires 
this mode, and this only. 

But I speak, of course, only of ultraism in these views. It is altogether 
plain that many, I believe I might say of most sober, judicious, and pious 
men, who have well studied this subject, and are attached to this mode of 
representation, use the terms imputation and impute only as a convenient or 
rather compendious method of expressing their belief, that the posterity of 
Adam have greatly suffered on account of his sin, and that they receive 
many blessings on account of what Christ has done and suffered. Could 
this be fully and plainly understood, so that no mistake would flow from the 
*se of the words in question, strenuous dispute about them would belittle 
more than logomachy , and quite unworthy of a sober man; for the thituj 
itself, as thus stated, all men of what is called evangelical sentiment must 
agree and do agree. The objection to imputation and impute, as employed 
by ultra-theologians, is, that these word* (as they apply them) have no war¬ 
rant in Scripture; that they are adapted to mislead the mass of men as to 
the real truths inculcated by the doctrines of grace; and that the doctrine 
apparently inculcated by them is liable to many appalling objections, among 
which one of the most urgent is, that the sin of Adam and the righteousness 
of Christ are represented as imputed in the like way, when after all the 
method is so exceedingly diverse, as wc have seen above. At least this 
latter assertion is most palpably true, when the consequences of imputation 
which are invariably connected with it by those who strenuously maintain 
the doctrine, arc taken into view. For as they represent the matter, the 
consequence of Adan/s imputed sin, is to be born an heir of damnation and 
of inherent sin; and the latter is regarded both as the punishment of the 
former and as a new cause for other punishment, and also as the cause of all 
subsequent actual sin; while, on the other hand, men are not regarded as 
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born holy on account of Christ; not even the elect are so born ; nor is there 
ever any inherent holiness in them because Christ’s righteousness is imputed 
to them. They are made really and veritably holy in part (not putatively 
so), by the sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God, on account of what 
Christ has done and suffered; so that their holiness is not in this case fac¬ 
titious, and the Redeemer’s holiness is not veritably theirs. If it were 
so, then perfect holiness would be theirs; and they could then present a 
claim of salvation on the ground of meeting the demands of the law. Mere 
imputed holiness, however, never can answer proper legal demands; and 
therefore it'ean never entitle sinners to a legal acquittal. Pardon is given 
altogether of grace; not on the ground of either real or factitious, t. e»> im¬ 
puted obedience. The first of these sinners cannot plead; the second, law 
(as such) does not in itself admit. 

If any one should reply, as doubtless some may do, that Christ is and is 
called the Lord our righteousness; my answer would be, that heis atsametime 
railed our rvisdom and sanctification and redemption . Now he is by this 
representation made just as much our imputed wisdom, and our imputed 
sanctification, ard our imputed redemption, as he is our imputed righteous¬ 
ness. But what possible sense could be made from imputation as applied to 
all these ’? What is our imputed redemption? The simple meaning, then, 
of all is, that Christ is the author of the wisdom which the gospel has re¬ 
vealed; he is the procuring cause of the sanctification which believers ex¬ 
perience; he is the author of the eternal redemption of which they are made 
partakers; and he is the Lord of their righteousness (hnuxMwrf) in the same 
way, i. e., he is the meritorious cause of their justification or pardon. 


EXCURSUS VI. 


On Rom. v. 19, bia r?jg vagaxorig xou kvbg avOgunrov ol xuTe<rTc/Jy<far oi 

voWot (pp. 258, 259), 

Thus much for the simple meaning of the word xaremt<)?j<ra*. The sum 
ol the meaning conveyed by the whole declaration still remains in some 
measure to be ascertained. Those who are familiar with the idiom of the 
original Scriptures must know, that causation of every degree andkind was 
usually expressed by the Hebrews in one and the same way. We are ac¬ 
customed, when we wish for nice distinctions, to speak of efficient ov princi¬ 
pal cause, and of secondary or instrumental or occasional cause, &c. But it 
is not so generally in the Scriptures. 4 God moves David to go and num¬ 
ber Israel, and Satan moves David to go and number Israel.* The very 
same verb is applied to both agents in this case. So ‘ the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, und Pharaoh hardened his own heart;’ see Exod. vii. 13, 
ix. 12, x. 1, 20, 27, xi. 10, xiv. 8; Rom. ix. 16; Deut. ii. 30; Isai. lxiii. 
17 ; John xii. 40. So evil is ascribed to God, botli moral and natural; 2 
Sam. xii. 11, xvi. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 22; Josh. xi. 20; Ps. cv. 25; 1 Kings 
xi. 23, xxiv. 1. In like manner God is said to give men a new heart, and 
they are commanded to 4 make to themselves a new heart;* the Spirit of God 
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is said to convince, and convert, and regenerate the sinner; and the same 
thing is often ascribed, for the most part in the like words, to the gospel 
and to the power of divine truth. Now he who has not carefully noted and 
weighed these obvious and highly important facts, is in great danger of making 
out in some way a very partial system of theology, and of contradicting 
in his exegesis of one part of theBible, what the sacred writers have affirmed 
in another. 

To apply this to the case before us. Were constituted sinners means, that 
Adam was, in some sense or other, the cause or occasion of his posterity 
becoming sinners. But whether this was through a degradation of their 
nature physically propagated down from father to son; or whether it was 
(asChr 3 'sostom,CEcuraenius,Pelagius, Erasmus, and others have maintained 
although with high improbability), only by virtue of the example which be 
set; or whether it was in some other way, is not determined by the lan¬ 
guage of the text. Such expressions, as we have seen above, do not de¬ 
termine of themselves either the degree or the hind of causality. Principal 
or subordinate causation in this case may either of them be expressed by 
the phrase did rrig—'/.ariGrdOriGo.v. The strenuous advocate for imputation 
avers, however, that the posterity of Adam were constituted sinners, hy his 
offence being imputed to them , and their being treated as though they had 
committed it. 

But when I look at the nature of this case, and ask what language the 
apostle would most probahly have employed, had he designed to convey 
such a meaning, I am constrained to say, that the case can hardly be sup¬ 
posed with probability, that he would have employed merely such language 
ns that before us, when other modes of expression more explicit and obvious 


were within his reach. "On iv avvcJ a/xa 0 ra»?.o/ £>„oy/Vd?jffav 


k7.oy}<sbr\ 7 ) a /xagr/a avrov —or else on r { aav Ixoor/.oi bid r^g ci/Macriag auroD, 
or something equivalent to these expressions, might, not to say must, have 
been added after oi croXXo/, so as to prevent all mistake. But as the matter 


now is, with the necessarily active sense of a/xa vrwXci, the language itself 


cannot lead us philologically to the supposition of an imputation scheme of 
sin. The language does by usus loquendi and the necessity of the case im¬ 
port, that Adam’s offence is in some way concerned with making men to 
be sinners, not that it caused them to be so reputed or dealt with when they 
were not sinners. Iiow can constituting a man a sinner, or making him such, 
mean merely imputing the sin of another to him, i. e counting that to be 
his which actually is not ? 


The improbability of this mode of interpretation, moreover, is rendered 
far greater in consequence of the fact, that there is not in all the Bible a 
single declaration that one man’s sin or righteousness is ever imputed to 
another. How can we regard then a/xa^roiXo/ xars<jrddr { ffav as meaning were 
made sinners by imputation, when there is not such a declaration or phrase 
in all the Scriptures besides? Having followed 3uTl and uai througli 


the concordances, I hesitate not to challenge a single example which is 
fairly of this nature in all the Bible. 

Are we then to decide such a matter of philology by a jonort’maxims of 
theology—and of theology patristic or symbolistic only? That part of 
human symbols which I regard as the mostdecisive and authoritative of all, 
is the one which declares that the Scriptures are the sufficient and only 
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rule of faith and practice. Imputation here is evidently brought in upon 
the text; the apostle has not left us a single intimation in the context that 
lie puts this sense on the words d/MagrwXoi Nor can the words 

naturally bear this sense. That men should be constituted or made sinners 
by the disobedience of Adam, most naturally means, I had almost said, must 
necessarily mean, that in some way his offence so affected them as that they 
become actual sinners in propria persona. Now is any thing more common 
than this mode of expression? ‘A man of vicious character,’ we say, i cor¬ 
rupts his whole family. A profligate of winning exterior corrupts the whole 
neighbourhood of youth around him. One sceptic makes many doubters 
in revelation. The example of a bad man has a tendency to render others 
vicious. Sinners entice others to join with them. Voltaire made half of 
literary Europe sceptical.’ Now in these and a thousand other like ex¬ 
pressions, we do mean to assert an active influence, a real causality in some 
proper sense, of the evil done or spoken. Yet we never once think, for 
example, of Voltaire’s scepticism being imputed to half of literary Europe ; 
nor do we once imagine, that any of the classes above named as being cor¬ 
rupted are corrupted without any voluntary agency of their own. The sin of 
corrupt feelings and affections is entirely their own ; it matters not what the 
causes were which operated on them, so long as they were after all left to 
their own choice whether they would yield to the excitement or resist it. 

So far then as the force of language is concerned, the expression d/xa^rwXo/ 
x.anffTd^r,aav can never be proved to mean that Adam’s posterity were made 
sinners only by imputation. Indeed it must mean something more than 
this and different from it. It is real and not fictitious and merely putative 
sin, of which the apostle is here speaking; as we may see by appealing to 
ver. 12, and to the nature of the case and the meaning of d/xapTaiXoi. 

In what way,then,does Adam’s sin operate, in order to produce the effect 
which the apostle attributes to it? The degree, the extent, and nature of 
this influence, seem all to bo laid open in the text. It amounts to such a 
degree as to involve us in a ruinous state or condition; it extends to all the 
posterity of Adam; it is a cause or ground of moral depravation, for it is 
the cause or occasion of all men’s coming into condemnation, and therefore 
it must be a cause of their becoming sinners. But after all, the modus 
operandi is not declared by the apostle. He does not say, whether the oper¬ 
ation of Adam’s sin is on our physical or menial constitution; or whether 
it has influence merely on the condition in which we are placed, as being 
expelled from paradise and surrounded by peculiar temptations; nor whe¬ 
ther it is example merely of Adam which we copy; and therefore a man 
may believe all that Paul lias here taught, who refrains from speculations 
on any of these points, or on any others of the like nature, because he be¬ 
lieves that nothing is to be gained by it. Better indeed would it have been 
for the quiet of the churches, if ninny had entirely refrained from all the 
particular modes of explanation which they have urged; lor the danger is 
great that we may not only substitute our own individual belief and specu¬ 
lations for essential doctrines of the Scriptures here, but also for a com¬ 
mentary upon the text, and then elevnte what we have thus superadded 
to an eminence far above the text itself. 

It is not then from the text or context here that w r e can explain the modus 
operandioi Adam’s sin. But from facts elsewhere disclosed and well known 
by observation we may learn, that all men are now born destitute of a holy 
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disposilion, i. e., a disposition that would lead them to obey the divine law. 
Our nature then is degenerate and fallen ; and what can have rendered it so 
hut ein? Then, again, Adam's sin occasioned the expulsion of our race 
from paradise; the ground was cursed on account of this; we are now’ born 
in a state in w hich we arc every where surrounded and assailed by tempta¬ 
tions: we have no predominant inclination or disposition to resist them, 
although we have the physiological and psychological pow er to do so; and 
for all these reasons (and these are enough to account for the fact without 
the aid of imputation ), all men are constituted, or do become sinners That 
they are actual sinners in the womb, before they are capable of moral know ¬ 
ledge and action, Paul has expressly denied in Rom. ix. 11, “The children 
being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil.” Even those wdio 
make two sorts of sin, viz., original and actual, w r ould seem virtually to admit 
the truth which the apostle here affirms, if they admit infants to be guilty of 
only putative sin. But still, that men are born with a disposition that will lead 
them to sin, or occasion them to sin, is altogether certain from Scripture and 
from fact. Now this is a state the opposite of that in which Adam w'as cre¬ 
ated; for his predominant disposition was that which led to holy action. 
What then can theapostle refer to when he makes the affirmation in our text, 
unless it be to facts like those that are stated above? And we may safely 
admit these facts; inasmuch as theyare confirmed by Scripture, and by every 
day’s experience. But the modus operandi by which they are brought ab ut, 
must still remain, in many respects, entirely hidden from our view. AYhy 
should we w f aste our time and talents, and spoil our benevolent feelings 
towards others, in pushing our speculations where the sacred writers have 
not led the way, and w r here facts will not warrant us in pushing them? 

One more remark of a philological nature should be made on the manner 
in which causality is stated in this verse, viz. did r?jg ' 7 agccxor i $. Bretschneider 
(Dogm. II., p. 53) says, that the apostle by using d/d means to signify that 
he regards Adam’s offence only in the light of an instrumental cause. I cannot 
think this mode of proof, however, to be valid; for that did may stand be¬ 
fore a Genitive which denotes principal cause, is sufficiently plain from ex¬ 
amples in John i. 3. iii. 17; Uom. xi. 36, i. 5; 1 Cor. i. 9; Gal. i. I; 2 Thess. 
ii. 2; Heb. i. 3, di eavroj. But that such phrases as did tTagay.orj; xanorudrr 
eav cannot, from the mere form of the language, be made to mean principal 
cause, is not only clear from the fact that did before the Genitive usually de¬ 
signates instrumental or secondary cause, but from the fact also that cases 
occur where it w ould be absurd to construe it as designating causa princi¬ 
palis . For example: Paul says in Rom. vii. 5, rd xadr}pa.Ta. ru/v dgagridv, 
rd d i u rev vo'/xou, our sinful passions which are by the law . In ver. 7 he says: 
“I had not known sin, but did rov vo/j,ou ” In ver. 8 he says: “Sin,taking 
occasion did rr\g wrought in me all manner of concupiscence;” and so 

in ver. 11. Is the law then the efficient cause of sinful passions and actions? 
Yet the law had something to do with these; and it is therefore (as usual 
among the sacred writers) reckoned as a cause or ground of them; but by 
no means the exclusive or principal or only cause. And so in the case be¬ 
fore us; if Adam’s sin as imputed to us, if original sin indeed either imputed 
or inherent (as theologians speak), be the sole and exclusive cause of all our 
sin, then what was the cause of Adam’s first sin? He surely w r as not in¬ 
fluenced by original siD, in either sense that is assigned to this word. The 
truth seems plainly to be, that there was originally a susceptibility in our 
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ml nr© of being impressed and excited by allurements to sin; else how hap¬ 
pened it that Adam was moved to sin ? Even the spotless Saviour was 
tempted; and if there were no sympathies in his nature like to our own, or 
rather, like to those of Adam in his primitive state, how could he be tempted, 
and how could the apostle appeal (as he does in Heb. ii. 14—18, iv. 15, 1G) 
to his sympathy with us who are tempted, as the peculiar ground of hope 
and relief for us when we are subjected to temptations? 

The point of degradation and fall, then, would seem to develope itself pe¬ 
culiarly in this particular, viz., that our sympathies towardssinful objectsare 
now much stronger and higher than those of Adam in his primitive state ; 
such indeed as to renderit certain that our moral acts will all be sinful, until 
we become regenerated and sanctified. This renders certain the great fact 
stated by the apostle, thatall men become sinners through the disobedienceof 
Adam. But that they are actual sinners before moral action, can be made 
out when it is shown that sin does not consist in moral action ; and that moral 
action begins before birth, can be made out when the assertion ofPauI^that 
Jacob and Esau (when old enough to struggle together in the womb) “had 
not done any good or evil.” 

The reason why God made such a constitution of human nature, which 
would suffer in all its branches by reason of an act of sin in our first parents, 
he has not given. We leave that to his infinite wisdom and goodness, cheer¬ 
fully confiding in the great and certain truth that he does all things well. 
We are concerned only with facts; and the facts are few, plain, and simple, 
if we receive them as the Scriptures have left them, and content ourselves 
without addition to them by our own speculations. 

Here I might close my remarks ; but the subjects of interesting inquiry and 
discussion are so many, that the reader will perhaps not be unwilling that 
some points not yet distinctly brought to view should be touched upon. 

The enlightened advocates of imputation do after all disclaim the actual 
transfer of Adam’s sin tohis posterity. They are well aware, that thehuman 
mind cannot be forced up to such a point as this. But they do still urgently 
contend for the idea, that all Adam’s posterity are punished for his sin, al¬ 
though they did not in fact commit it; and that in this sense therefore they 
are all guilty of it. Turretin’s view is, that Adam’s sin imputed is the ground 
or cause why men are born with original sin inherent , i. e ., with native de¬ 
pravity; and this is in his view the punishment inflicted because of Adam’s 
sin imputed to them. And with him many others agree. But Calvin, Ed¬ 
wards, Stapfer, and others reject the doctrine of the real imputation of 
AdunTs sin to his posterity, while they maintain that native inherent de¬ 
pravity is the consequence of it, which is chargeable to us as sin. This 
Turretin declares to be no imputation at all, i. e a real rejection of his doc¬ 
trine. RejectingAhese views of Turretin, then, Edwards, in order to ac¬ 
count for it how all men come to be born with inherent sin, labours to show 
that there is a physical and psychological unity between Adam and all his 
posterity. According to him, this would account for the commencement of 
native depravity; and when commenced it is imputed to us as sin, and there¬ 
fore punishable, on legal ground, with temporal and eternal evil. But Tur¬ 
retin makc9 all to be punishment from the outset, and that on the ground 
of the sin of Adam which is actually imputed to his descendants. 

In regard to this favourite view of Edwards’s viz., that we are all physio¬ 
logically one with Adam, we may well ask: how then can we all be separate 
and distinct from each other ? Arc we any more separate from each other, 
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than we are from our first parents ? Pree. Edwards and many others have 
often and at length represented our connexion with Adam, by the figure of 
a tree and its branches. Conceding this for the present, wemay ask, whether 
the topmost branch is not more nearly and intimately connected with the 
one next below it, than it is with the rpot; and whether it receives the laws 
of its nature any more from the root, than it does from the branch immedi¬ 
ately next to it ? Then we may ask again, whether any law exists between 
the branches as they have respect to each other, that is fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from, and opposite to, that law by which they are all connected with 
the root? Can the root communicate that to the topmost branch, which does 
not come through the next branch below the topmost, and conform to the 
laws of its nature? Or has the root some other mode of communication with 
the topmost branch, independently of that through the next intermediate 
one, and in conformity with the laws of its nature? 

Pres. Edwards says that the declaration of Ezekiel in chap, xviii., viz., 
that * the son shall not die for the father,’ lias respect only to the relation 
thatexists between Adam’s posterity, and not to that between them and him. 
I make the appeal, however, to all who have not a point to carry, and ask, 
for I feel constrained to ask : Would such an exegesis of the prophet Eze¬ 
kiel have ever been produced, except for the sake of avoiding the force of a 
consideration, which at least seems to overturn the doctrine of imputation in 
its rigid sense ? The whole doctrine of moral retribution, as built on the 
principles of moral justice, appears, at the very first view of it which is taken 
by our conscience and our sense of right and wrong, to he consentaneous 
with the principles laid down in Ezek. xviii.; and the representations of mo¬ 
ral retribution in the Scriptures surely accord with the views of that chapter. 

As to Pres. Edwards, notwithstandingthat he has in one part of bis work 
(Grig. Sin, Part IV., chapter 2) strongly denied that there is any positive 
infusion of evil inclinations into our nature, yet he has, in another part of the 
same work, vehemently urged the universality of sin, as a proof that our 
nature has inherited a positive infusion of corruption from Adam; and he 
insists on this at great length, in the first part of his Treatise on Original 
Sin, as an unanswerable argument. In this he has had a multitude of pre¬ 
decessors and followers. But I find great difficulty in admitting the force 
of this particular argument. Just so far as the human race have had any 
trial in a pure and holy state, just so far the consequence was a universal 
falling from that state. Pres. Edwards himself has taken great pains, in 
another part of his book, to show that we had a more favourable trial in 
the person of Adam, than we should have had inpropria persona. Of course, 
then, he must admit that wc all should have fallen, had we, like Adam, 
been placed in a state of holiness. The corruption, therefore, hy his own 
arguments, would have been just as universal as it now is, if all men had 
been placed on trial in a state of innocence. How then can the univer¬ 
sality of present corruption prove that men have now a positive infusion 
of corruption and sin, which has been inherited from Ailam ? 

I might even go farther still and aver, that if this argument from the uni¬ 
versality of coruption be a valid one to prove our native and positively sinful 
state; then the same argument will prove, that men would have been greater 
sinners if they had been born in a holy state, than they now are. For as all 
of mankind who were placedon trial in a state of holiness did fall; and as by 
the statement of Pres. Edwards himself, it must be admitted that all their 
posterity would have fallen in the like condition; and it is clear, that, wlieu 
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beings in a holy state 9in and fall, they are pre-eminently guilty; so, for 
aught I can see, Pre9. Edwards himself being judge, the guilt of men would 
have been just as universal as it now is, if they had been born holy and 
placed on trial as Adam wa9; while the measure of his guilt would of course 
have been much greater than at present. For why were the fallen angels 
passed by, without any redemption provided for them, if their sin was not 
beyond the reach of mercy because of their previous holy state? And 
why did Adam’s first sin produce such tremendous consequences as no other 
sin among men ever produced, unless its aggravation was exceedingly great* 
in consequence of his having fallen from a state of holiness? And even at 
the present time, is it not true that the sins of Christians are, for obvious 
reasons, more blame worthy than those of the unregenerate? 

But to return from these partial digressions: What is more manifest, than 
that writers of the highest character, and most eminent talents, are disagreed 
as to the manner in which they speculate on this subject? And in all these 
speculations, is there not one radical error, viz. that they every where assume 
the fact, that no evil can exist in the universe, at least among intelligent 
rational beings, unless it comes from a sin in some sense their own as the 
cause; and then every one who suffers evil must of course in some way be 
made a sinner. Now I grant most fully and readily, that no evil would exist 
in the universe, had there never been any sin in any quarter; for God made 
all tilings very good, and made all his creatures to be happy. But when one 
part of Ills rational and moral creatures have sinned, they are not only mis¬ 
erable themselves, but they may inflict evil upon others who are innocent. 
This, as has before been said, constitutes the most abominable criminality of 
sin. When Satan had fallen, did he not tempt Adam and Eve in paradise, 
and in a state of perfect innocence? And was it no evil to be subjected to 
the assailing power of his temptation ? Could any mere bodily pain, or even 
natural death itself, be compared to sueh an evil? It i9 true then, that the 
innocent are sufferers because of the sin of others. Yet who would say, that 
Adam and Eve were punished for Satan’s transgression? Still more: who 
would venture to say, that Satan’s sin was imputed to them? 

Can we not suppose, then, that Adam’s posterity suffer on account of his 
sin without being morally guilty of his sin, or without its being properly 
imputed to them? Do not facts before U9 every day show, that it is the 
nature of sin to do mischief to the innocent as well as the guilty? 

And how are we helped, as to the real difficulties of the case, by the theory 
cither of Edwards or of Turretin? When a sin is counted to be ours which 


is not so, then there is fictitious guilt and veritable damnation. Does this 
help to allay the doubts of inquiring minds, and to vindicate the justice of 
God? Or can a mere fictitious unity, which contradicts both consciousness 
and matter of fact, reconcile us any better to the mystery of our native de¬ 
pravity? I confess myself unable to see how such a forced mode of account¬ 
ing for facts, can help to cast any satisfactory light upon them. Not that I 
disapprove of or condemn the general object of Turretin or Edwards; far 
from this; but I do not see how any more light is to be obtained with respect 


to it, by introducing fictitious 


guilt, or fictitious unity with Adam, in order 


to account for real ami substantial evil. Why not remain content with the 


simple declaration of the apostle, that Adam’sdisobediencc has been a cause 
of making his posterity sinners, and leave the modus in quo by which this 
is effected where lie has left it, viz., without attempting to assign the spe¬ 
cific manner of operation, certainly without attempting 1o introduce a mere 
legal fiction, of which the sacred writers have given us no example ? 
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The reader will not be displeased if I here subjoin some leading traits of 
the usual doctrine of the older Protestant Symbols, and a few remarks on 
some of the particulars which tbey embrace. 

I shall commence what I have to Bay (which of course must here be only 
in the way of mere hints), with a brief review of some of the leading 
theories which have been proposed and defended, in regard to the in¬ 
fluence of Adam’s sin upon his posterity. 

I. The usual theory of the Symbols or Creeds of the Reformed Churches, 
and of the leading reformed divines of earlier times, is nearly as follows: 
viz., Original sin consists, (1) In the want of original righteousness. (2) In 
the positive and entire corruption of our nature,z.e., in the existence of for¬ 
bidden lusts and desires connate with us, which are not only the punishment 
of Adam’s sin as imputed to us, but which also are positively evil in them¬ 
selves and deserving of damnation; they are, moreover, the root and ground 
of all other evil in us. (3) Not only have men lost original righteousness, 
and become by natural generation the subjects of desires and affections posi 
tively bad, but they have lost their freedom to do good, and are now free 
only to do evil, and in rebus civilibus. (4) All these evils, i. e., the whole 
of this state and condition, is propagated from one man to another by na¬ 
tural generation. (5) Hereditary depravity, still, is not a part of our eon- 
created substance; it is not one of the puranatur alia an invariable 

accident of the same. (6) The prevailing sentiment lias been, that the sin 
of Adam is charged to us; and that on account of this, as well as of heredi¬ 
tary depravity, independently of all actual sin, we are justly subjected to the 
penalty of the second death. Melancthon called this impia opinio , at first; 
but he seems gradually to have given way to it; Bretschn. Dogmatik II., 
p. 36, 2nd edit. (7) The prevailing sentiment has been, that original sin, 
as thus defined, is fixed, constant, invariable, unaffected by time or circum¬ 
stances, and uniform in all ages, in all nations, and among all individuals. 
Pres. Edwards labours abundantly to establish this idea, for substance, in 
part I. chap, i. § 2, of his treatise on Original Sin. 

The detail of evidence which would establish the correctness of this state¬ 
ment, is of course excluded from such a work as the present. I must con¬ 
tent myself with referring to the Protestant Symbols, and to the leading 
divines, especially the older ones, among Protestants. Some discrepancies 
have indeed existed, in respect to more or less of the particulars stated ; 
but of the more rigid school, nearly all, among the older writers, have 
concurred in the substantial part of the statement as given above. 

Difficulties not unnaturally arise in the mind, after an attentive exami¬ 
nation of some particulars in this theory of doctrine; and they are some¬ 
what appalling. I proceed summarily to slate a few of them. 

(1) It is common for almost all the writers who advocate the natural 
propagation of Adam’s sin and condemnation, to compare it with the pro¬ 
pagation of certain tastes, defects, peculiarities of temperament, inclination 
to certain vices, &c., which are often and every where developing them¬ 
selves among our race. But, 

(a) It lies in the way of this comparison, that the propagation in ques¬ 
tion has nothing of the uniformity or extent which they assign to original 
siD. The son of a man who has one eye or one leg, is not born defective. 

* So the old school divines cn.ll those qunlitics which ore essential to human nature, ns such. 
^Vhut mukeB a good man or a bad one, is one of the accidentia, aDd not essence: what is necessary 
tc lunke a man or human being, belongs to the jmru nuturoiia. 
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The children of mutes have perfect senses The offspring of almost brutal¬ 
ized parents are sometimes remarkable for opposite qualities. Nothing 
can be more variable, inconstant, and diversified, than every thing of this 
nature is. 

(b) If the descent of original sin is to be explained on such grounds, viz., 
the common law of parents propagating their own qualities; then why are 
not the children of pious parents also pious? At least, why is not original 
sin greatly modified and diminished in the children of such parents? Pe- 
lttgius urged this question on Augustine; to which the latter replied: 

‘ The children of Jews are born uneircumciscd.' Pelagius might have 
rejoined: ‘The children of parents with one eye, arc bom with two;' 
and then the balance would have been again poised. 

When it is urged in the way of explanation and defence of this, that ‘ the 
law of propagation depends not on our immediate ancestor, but on our con¬ 
nexion with Adam,’ we may remark, that if the propagation is in the-man- 
nerstated above, i. e., agreeably to the physicalinw s of our nature, then why 
must not the qualities propagated depend on our immediate ancestor? Take 
now the favourite representation of Pres. Edwards, viz., the root and 
branches of a tree; 1 ask, then, does the topmost branch derive its sap 
from the one next to it, or immediately from the root? Again; if the law 
of propagation depends solely on our connexion with Adam, the difficulty 
is still undiminished. Adam became penitent after his fall; at least so the 
promises made to him, and the mercy shown him, would seem to imply ; 
and so most divines have admitted. Then as this happened before the 
procreation of his children, why did he not propagate to them his peni¬ 
tence as well as his sin, his reward as well as his punishment? These 
considerations serve to show, that if it be true that Adam's sin is propa¬ 
gated , we cannot appeal to the common and usual laws of our nature as 
to propagation, in order to support this idea. 

(2) 1 Original sin,* it i9 said, ‘ is uniform and invariable, in all circum¬ 
stances, ages, and individuals.' It is, then, strictly considered, not capa¬ 
ble either of increase, diminution, or modification. The most ardent piety 
diminishes not the measure on which it is communicated ; the highest 
profligacy does not add to it. The children of the most eminent saint, 
and of the veriest fiend, would seem to be on the footing of entire equali¬ 
ty in this respeet. 

How can one help asking, now, whether there is indeed any sin among 
men, in their present state (if perhaps what is called the unpardonable 
sin bo excepted), which is incapable of diminution, increase, or modifica¬ 
tion, by any actions whatever on the part of the individual who is the 
subject of it? Does the Bible reveal to us any sin which is incapable of 
diminution by the sanctifying grace of God, by penitence, self-denial, and 
a holy life? Or whieh is incapable of increase by abandoned wickedness ? 
Yet if Pres. Edwards' views are correct, such a sin is that which he calls 
original . The grace and holiness of the most pious parent, does not hin¬ 
der its being propagated in all its strength and uniformity. 

Tholuek (Review in Lit. Auzeig., No. 22 seq. 1834) avers that the ad¬ 
vocates for original sin, as slated above, have not directly taught such uni¬ 
formity as to quantity. I admit that in a direct way many of them have 
not; because the bare proposal of such a proposition would be likely to 
throw n formidable obstacle in the way of their views. But if this be not 
ft fair and necessary deduction from what Edwards has taught on this sub- 
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ject, then I am not able to make one. Tholuck appeals to Baumgartcn 
(Evang. Glaub. Th. n. p. 575), in confirmation of his averment. But llie 
very passage that he quotes shows that the different degrees (StufenJ of 
native depravity of which he speaks, refer to the different kinds of vicious 
temperament with which men are born, and not to the simple sum or quan¬ 
tity of vitiositas. Why some should have more and some less viliositas (as 
Tholuck holds), he acknowledges to be a matter quite beyond our reach. 
And this is the very thing that I am aiming to show, viz., that to account 
for original sin by the simple law of natural propagation, is an unsatisfac¬ 
tory and inadequate account of it. 

(3) ‘Original sin,’ we arc told, ‘is not concreafed; it is not one of the pura 
naturalia ; it is mere accidence , not substance;' and yet it is ‘invariable, uni¬ 
form, always and every -where.’ Now logicians tells us, that only substantial 
and essential qualities have such predicates as these last. Does it not seem 
like a contradiction, then; to assign to original sin a nature uniform and in¬ 
variable, and yet to deny that it is an essential part of the human constitution? 

(4) We are told that ‘original sin is the cause and ground of all actual 
sin.’ Yet we are also told that ‘original sin is uniform and invariable in all. 
Of course, then, all must originally be equally depraved; and under the like 
temptations, all must exhibit the very same degrees of wickedness. The 
same cause in the same degree must produce the same effect, whenever there 
are no special counteracting causes. But this is contrary to fact. Not only 
do men in a natural state, who belong to the same neighbourhood, but those 
of the same family, differ widely from each other as to the degree of their 
wickedness. How then can the cause exist, uniform in degree as well as 
nature, which does not produce uniform effects in the same circumstances? 

The real fact seems to be, if we may judge from every day’s experience, 
that all men have more or less a disposition that will lead them to sin, when 
they come to moral development. Nothing can be more certain than that 
all have some of it; and equally certain is it, that it varies exceedingly in 
degrees. If universality had been put for uniformity, there could be no ob¬ 
jection to the proposition. And in general, we may admit the design of 
those who defend this to be correct, while their language is liable to exception. 

(5) If propagation be the ground of transmitting sin, then why are not all 
the siusof all our ancestors, from Adam down to ourselves, brought down 
upon us, and propagated to us? In this way, why must not the sins of 
Adam’s posterity for ever go on in the way of an arithmetical progression? 

The idea of propagating sin, then, in the simple way of natural genera¬ 
tion, is liable to some appalling objections; at all events it is so, if we in¬ 
clude the manner in which it has more usually been stated and defended. 

The reader must not be left, however, to misapprehend my design in prof¬ 
fering all these objection. It is not with any intention to set aside the fact 
that all men in their natural and unregenerate state have, and in all cases 
have, a disposition that will certainly lead them to sin, under such circum¬ 
stances as Lhose in which they are placed. Fact and the Scriptures decide 
this, in my apprehension, beyond all appeal. JNIy design is quite a different 
one. It is to show, that to maintain the idea of a physical propagation of 
sin, a physically propagated vitiositas which belonged to Adam after his 
fall; and to maintain this on grounds such as belong to the propagation of 
simple pura naturalia; is an undertaking that is replete with difficulties; 
so replete, that we had better confess our ignorance of the modus y than 
to engage in such un effort in order to explain it. 
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Nor have T said all that might be said upon this topic. Original sin 
Adam had not. He was created so as to be holy. His only sin was ac¬ 
tual, not original. I low could he propagate a quality or temperament 
which was no part of Ins proper nature, i. <?., how could he impart that 
which he originally had not? 

Nor is this all. From whom does the soul of man come ? From our 
earthly parents or our heavenly One? Turretin holds the doctrine to be 
even heresy, that souls are propagated; and with him agree Edwards, Van 
M aestricht, and the great body of the reformed divines. Let us take the 
matter as they represent it; and then wc may in our turn be permitted to 
ask: When the Creator forms human souls, does he infuse originally into 
them pollution and sin, or not? To this they have all strenuously answered 
i a the negative . ‘What God makes,’ say they, ‘must be good. He cannot be 
the author of evil.’ Whence, then, the vitiositas in question? Has thejna- 
teriul body of itself, which is procreated by human parents, a moral cha¬ 
racter ? Here again they answer negatively* How then comes this native arul 
propagated vitiosity. Here Edwards and Turretin undertake to philoso¬ 
phize in different ways, which I cannot now particularize; but the result in 
both is this, viz., that the body, by its passions and desires, does so entice 
and win upon the pure soul which it receives, that it at last transforms the 
whole character of the soul, so that it becomes wholly and entirely vicious. 
]5ut here again we are in no small perplexity. How can the weaker and 
inoreinsignificunt part so win upon and prevailovcr the soul, formed at first 
(as they admit) in the image of God, or at all events free from every stain 
of pollution? How can mere matter thus overcome and so entirely vanquish 
spirit? A problem this, which ages and generations have not solved by phi¬ 
losophizing; and which we see no present grounds to expect will be solved 
by any speculations of this nature. The Creationists are surely put to their 
wits, when they come to these ultimate questions; and the Traduciaus or 
Propaga(ionists{yf\\o have been few hitherto) might be perplexed with many 
questions, which the proposal of their theory would naturally call forth. 

It would seem, then, that Turretin, Edwards, and others who think witli 
them, do not after all admit, in the strict sense, of a vidositg which is pro¬ 
pagated, or really originaland native, butmainlain one which xssuperveuient, 
and which gradually comes in by the intercourse and union of soul and 
body, and the corrupting influence that tho hitter exercises over the former. 

But where are we now ? Is this the result of what such mighty minds 
have been able to effect, in the solution of this question ? This the light 
that they have scattered over this midnight region ? And must we say the 
sun in his brightness now shines here ? Or have wc yet to wait and wish 
even for break of day ? 

What then is the result ? It is this, at least in my own view; viz., that 
we have made no advance by all the speculations of eighteen centuries, be¬ 
yond the simple facts as stated by the apostle Paul. ‘Adam involved all 
bis race in a state of sin and death. They arc born in such a condition that 
sin will be their first moral act, and sins their only moral acts, unless divine 
grace prevents it. Adam was the original occasion and cause of this mys¬ 
terious and degenerate state of his posterity. But all these disadvantages 
under which they are now born, are more than compensated by the glorious 
grace and mercy of the gospel/ What do wc know beyond this ? Just no¬ 
thing, or nothing to any effectual purpose. Why not stop then with the 
apostle, and not hazard our speculations in accounting for facts, the manner 

2 p 
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of which plainly lies beyond the reach of our investigation ? Why not 
cease to require for such speculations all the deference that we are hound 
to pay to the high and holy decisions of eternal truth itself? When men 
come to believe more thoroughly that the Scriptures are the sufficient 
and only rule of faith arid practice , we may hope that more supreme de¬ 
ference will be paid to the Bible. 

II. Another theory is, that Adam’s sin becomes ours by imputation or 
putatively, while the consequences of his offence, u e., punishment or death 
spiritual and temporal, are really and truly ours. 

This theory, in order to be consistent, should of course abandon the 
ground that Adam’s personal sin is propagated to us. In respect to the 
sentiment which constitutes the basis ofit, I have already discussed the sub¬ 
ject of imputation in so many places in the commentary and in the prece¬ 
ding Excursus, that it would be superfluous here to resume it at length. 
That it is encompassed with more formidable difficulties, in respect to moral 
justice, than the first theory above examined, must be apparent, one would 
think, to every man who will seriously and thoroughly examine it. 

The obvious difficulties in the way of it are, (1) The sin in this case is 
merel j putative y not real and actual. But what is the punishment? Actual 
to be sure, according to the statement of those who advocate this theory; 
and actual, indeed, in a tremendous degree. The punishment begins with 
our being; it is connate and innate, and contains within itself not only the 
commencement of a misery which is naturally without end, but is, at the 
same time, the root and ground of all other sins which we commit, and 
which serve unspeakably to augment our condemnation and misery. Can 
the human mind, now, well conceive that perfect justice would punish with 
actual and everlasting and inevitable corruption and misery, beings who 
are sinners only putatively , i,e. y in mere supposition, and not in fact ? All 
the elements of our moral nature set themselves spontaneously as it were 
in array against such a representation. It seems to be one of those cases 
which make it necessary for us to be made over again, and have new and 
different faculties, before we can admit its truth. Nor, 

(2) Can it be brought, in any tolerable measure, to accord with the views 
which the Bible gives of divine justice. How can we make it harmonize 
with the declarations in Ezek. xviii. ? Or with many other parts of the 
Bible of the same tenor ? But this is not all; for, 

(3) The supposition contains a ^Creoov within itself. According 

to the tenor of it, punishment begins before crime. It is coetaneous with 
the original elements of our being. It begins before distinct perception, 
and understanding, and reason, and moral sense, are developed. It begins 
antecedent to all sense of duty, and antecedent to all knowledge of moral 
rule. Such punishment, therefore, precedes transgression, for “ where there 
is no law, there i no transgression;” and surely there is no law, where 
there is no moral sense, nor reason, nor understanding, nor perception. But 
how can justice make punishment precede transgression ! u The soul that 
sinneth shall die,” is the order in which heaven has placed the matter. 
Sin comes first; punishment is the fruit or consequence. By the theory 
before us, the reverse is the case. Punishment precedes all personal de¬ 
merit; and sin follows on as the result of our punishment! 

Nor is this at all relieved, by saying that * sin does not precede punish¬ 
ment, in this case, inasmuch as it is Adam’s sin for which we are punished; 
for this is only affirming that putative or supposititious guilt is followed by 
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real and actual punishment Ilow does this diminish the difficulty of the 

case? 

1 But after all/ it will doubtless be said, 4 you have repeatedly admitted 
the idea, that all of Adam's posterity are affected by his offence, and have 
sustained great losses thereby, and are subjected to many evils. Why should 
you now decry the very sentiment which you have so often admitted?' 

That I fully admit thus much, in regard to the present world and the 
sufferings of our present state, and also as to the moral degradation of our 
nature in consequence of Adam’s fall, I readily concede. But this is in my 
view something very different from proper punishment. The fall of Adam 
brought our race into a new state of probation, one exceedingly different in 
several respects from that in which he himself first was. The whole race 
are now heirs by nature of a frail and dying condition; they are no longer 
in that state in which they are inclined to holiness. And this comes on all 
without any concurrence of their own. But this may still be regarded in 
another light than that of simple punishment. It is trial; it is discipline; 
it is probation sui generis. Adam has brought us into this state, I freely 
concede. But Christ has more than made good all its apparent or real dis¬ 
advantages. “Grace superabounds.” If evils come on our race because of 
Adam’s sin, more, far more, than an equivalent is rendered for them by the 
grace of the gospel. On the whole, then, our present condition is not to 
be viewed in the simple light of punishment for Adam’s sin; but that of 
trial or probation sui generis adapted to our fallen nature, and adapted to 
restore us to the original image of God, in which man was created. Not 
that in itself alone our condition would be such as I have now described; 
but viewed in relation to what Christ has done for us, it has become such. 
What would be proper to preserve beings, perpetually holy, in their pure 
and happy state, may be quite different, in some respects, from that which 
is necessary to restore beings to holiness, who now possess a fallen na¬ 
ture. All evil, or suffering and trial, in the present world, is not punish¬ 
ment; and all winch we have not brought on ourselves by our own sin 
and folly, may be well regarded in the light of discipline } which is 
adapted to our present condition. 

There is also an inexpressible difference between our temporary evils here, 
and the endless miseries of a future world. The theory which I am oppos¬ 
ing makes all our race the heirs of the latter, antecedent to any voluntary 
exercise of their own, and merely on the ground of Adam's offence. Yet 
even here it does not generally preserve consistency. The salvation of 
infants, who have not been guilty of actual sin, is for the most part admit¬ 
ted. But why this distinction? The theory puts original and actual sin 
on the same ground as to turpitude, or at any rate as to penalty . Why, 
then, draw such a line of distinction? Here, therefore, the force of moral 
feeling against such a view of the subject is clearly developed. Say what 
men may about merely imputed sin, the human mind cannot be made 
readily to believe in our real desert of damnation for what another has 
done without our knowledge or concurrence. 

For these and other reasons before given, I cannot admit the theory 
above exhibited; nor can I persuade myself that the same or as formid¬ 
able objections may be justly made against those views on this subject, 
which I have in various places already advocated. 

III. Another explanation of the meaningof Rom. v. 12—19 has been, that 
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Adam first set the example of sinning, and his posterity have only fal¬ 
lowed his bad example. 

This explanation denies the degenerate condition of Adam’s posterity, 
and places them, in effect, on the same ground with him in his original state 
of holiness. Put this is not only contrary to the numerous declarations of 
the Scriptures, but irrelevant to the subject which the apcsile is labouring 
to illustrate. For if only the force of Adam’s example has led his posterity 
tosiu, how can we account for the sins of such of his posterity who never 
knew any thing of his example? Or if example be the principle or leading 
cause of all sin, then whose example did Adam follow when he committed 
the Jhst sin? And why charge the occasion of our sins upon Adam, if 
example be the principal ground of them, when they should with much more 
propriety be charged upon those of Adam’s posterity who are immediately 
connected with each individual that sins? On the whole, this theory is 
palpably unsatisfactory, and insufficient to remove the difficulties in ques¬ 
tion. Especially must it be so considered, when we take into view the 
expiatory death of Christ as the ground of justification. For if, as the the¬ 
ory in question represents, the example of Adam was the occasion of the 
sin and death of all men, then must it follow, that the example of Christ 
is the cause of obedience and life to all men. This is, indeed, a doctrine 
which has been taught by some; but clearly not by the apostle Paul, nor 
by any of his colleagues in office. YYe come then, 

IV. To the simple facts and declarations of Paul and of the Scriptures 
relative to the subject before us. These are, 

1. That Adam’s first sin was connected with the sin and consequent con¬ 
demnation of all his posterity. It was, in some sen»e or other a preparatory 
or occasional cause. Setting aside the implication of this in vcr. 12 (e/VJj/.i’s 
. . . 5/rjXik), it is expressly asserted in ver. 15 that ri roZ hi; ~a paerw/iar; 
oi “ToaXo/ uveOavo*, in ver. I G we have to ,asv pa? y?ijxa hoc hg xaraxa/ia; 
in ver. 17, rfi rou hi; <za?a“TU)fLUTi 6 ^dvaro; siSaaihejcs did roZ svo;J in ver. 
18, 6/ hog 'zaz'tTTdj/Laro;, • i ; rrdyra; dvdtuj-ovc u; y.a - a z ;/,</, a; and in ver. 19, 
6 /a t^; TTagaxori; tou ho; avd?dj~ov d>Lct?Toikol yuncrdOr^av o) crcXXo/. It seems 
to be impossible, without doing violence to the Scriptures, to deny that 
Adam’s first offence is In reasserted to have a connexion with, or an influence 
upon, the sin and consequent condemnation of all his posterity. But now, 
is not said. Let the reader mark this well. Paul neither asserts that Adam’s 


sin is propagated; nor that it is imputed to us without any act of our own; 
nor that it is ours merely by the force of example. Nu* does he say that 
hereditary depravity is the ground and cause of all sin, (how could he say 
this, when Adam sinned without it?) nor that we are finally condemned to 
everlasting death without being actual sinners. All this, I am aware, lies 
been often said for him, and in his name ; but he does not once say this for 
himself. YVhy now should we attribute to him our own theories, aLd ther 
insist on their being a part of Scripture? At all events, if we can make 
out any theory as to ihe modus of original sin, it must be merely by d<dm - 
t/ons from what the apostle has here said, or from other declarations of the 
Scriptures which we can find elsewhere. IIow much can be made out in 
this latter way, we shall have further occasion to inquire in the sequel. 

2. Wc may justly gather from the declarations in Korn, v, 12—19, that 
the evil consequences of Adam’s act may be placed in antithesis to the good 
which Christ has procured for the human race. The apostle goes no farther, in 
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this passage Lban lo declare on the one lmnd that sin and death wore occa¬ 
sioned by Adam; on the other, that righteousness and life are introduced 
by Christ, Hut from other parts of his writings we may learn that inen 
in a state of nature, ue., before regeneration, are all destitute of any holi¬ 
ness; and that all who can sin, have sinned. Of course we necessarily 
draw the inference, that men are born destitute of such a disposition to 
holiness as Adam had in his primitive state; and this from the? fact, that 
they never, before regeneration, do any thing which is truly good and holy, 
hut always sin in all their actions of a moral nature. This makes a wide 
dilfcre.nee, therefore, between their present natural state and the original 
condition of Adam. And such is the natural state into which they are born, 
as we have reason to conclude, in consequence of Adam’s fall. Although 
the apostle does not specificate the particular point in which the fall injured 
all men, yet as he often asserts the fact itself that it did injure them, it 
must of course be allowed that in some way or other the truth of this-fact 
is developed. In what way, then, is this developed, if not in the manner 
just stated, viz., by our being born into a state destitute of all disposition 
to holiness, and with passions and appetites winch, situated as we are, will 
certainly lead us to sin, and always lead, us to sin in all our actions of a moral 
nature? The fact, that we now have such a nature, and that such is the 
result in respect to our passions and appetites, the Scripture testifies, 
and the experience of all ages and nations testifies. How this came 
about, Paul seems to me to declare in the passage under consideration. 

I must add here, however, in order to guard against all misunderstand¬ 
ing, that our sinning is not lo be regarded as necessary in the sense of being 
compulsive. The possessing or being endowed with faculties to sin, does 
not make men sinners; otherwise Adam and the fallen angels were sinners 
before their first transgression; for faculties to sin they surely had. Temp¬ 
tation to sin does not make men sinners; even when they feel its power, 
this feeling of itself docs not make them sinners; for our Saviour was 
tempted ‘ in all points as we arc,” yet without-sin. The possession of de¬ 
sires and appetites which are para, natur alia does not makemcn sinners; for 
they are essential lo men as human beings, and our Saviour possessed them, 
as did Adam also before his fall. It may be said, moreover, with truth, 
that moral sense, conscience, reason, judgment, are all attributes of the na¬ 
tural man; that they are pur a naturalia; and these are designed to contend 
against and oppose passions and desires that would lead us to evil, to re¬ 
strain them, to control them, and to keep them within their proper bounds. 
God has not left men, therefore, even in their fallen and degraded state, in 
a condition in which they have any proper excuse for their sins; as any 
one may sec and must feel, who will attentively read Rum. i. 13—32. ii. 
14, 15. iii. 9—23. It is impossible lo overlook the fact here, that the 
apostle considers the abuse of reason and conscience by the heathen, in 
virtue of which they ought lo have resisted their sinful inclinations as ren¬ 


dering them altogether inexcusable before God. 

Whatever, then, may be the degradation in which wc are now born (de¬ 
gradation compared with the original stateof Adam ,wc are still born moral 
agents, free agents, with faculties to do good, yea, all the faculties that are 
needed. If we are born with passions and affections attached to our natures 
which may lead us to sin, we are also born having a moral power, i, e.> con 
science, within us, to remonstrate against the abuse of our passions. 


The fact, that the degradation of our whole race is connected with the 
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first sin of Adam, is plainly a matter of divine sovereignty, altogether be¬ 
yond our power to fathom. l\ r e can speculate and reason about it, and 
wonder; but it becomes us to bow in humble submission. More than we 
have lost, the gospel assures us has been given to us by Christ. We see 
enough to know, that even in our fallen state our sins cannot be charged 
upon the author of our nature. They are strictly our own. That Adam 
was in some real sense a cause or occasion of our degradation, is clearly 
taught; but that his sin was in fact our own sin—where is this taught? I 
cannot find it. I can find only (what appears to be the sum of all that Paul 
hastaught relative to this subject)that, such was ourconnexion with Adam, 
his fall lias occasioned evil to all his race without exception; that all are 
despoiled of that disposition to holiness which belonged to him in his origi¬ 
nal state; and that all are in a condition in which ruin will ensue, unless 
there be some deliverer. On the other hand, it is made equally apparent 
that such a deliverer has appeared; that he has by his wonderful grace and 
mercy made such an arrangement, as that the evils which come on all with¬ 
out exception through the act of Adam, may be made the means of spiri¬ 
tual good; he has placed all men, destitute of righteousness such as Adam 
had in his original state, under a dispensation of mercy and pardon, where 
salvation is more accessible and certain to the penitent, than it was in para¬ 
dise to Adam, while under a mere law dispensation; and for all those who 
bring on themselves the higher penalty of the divine law by their own per¬ 
sonal ill-desert, he has procured eternal redemption, if they will accept it. 
Is it not true, then, that “grace superaboumls?” Are we obliged, then, to 
reject the doctrine of our fall in Adam, as either in itself improbable, or as 
dishonourable to God? We may answer in the negative. 

But I must leave a multitude of interesting questions, because of my 
limits; remembering that my main design is commentary and not didactic 
theology. A few miscellaneous remarks, however, in relation to topics of 
importance, I cannot well refrain from making. 

I. The common theory, which makes what is called original sin inherent , 
a proper sin, worthy in itself of eternal damnation, and the only cause and 
ground of all actual sin, is liable to many objections. 

(1) Adam and the fallen angels had no original inherent sin, in the sense 
here attributed to Adam’s posterity. IIow then came they to sin? If ori¬ 
ginal sin is the only ground and cause of all actual sin, then was there no 
ground or cause at all why Adam and the angels sinned. But surely they 
should not admit this, who carry so high the concatenation of causes and 
effects, as to make them as regular and as imperious in the intellectual and 
moral as in the physical world.- 

All men, therefore, might have been sinners just as well as Adam, if they 
had all been born without any original inherent sin, such as that contended 
for. According to Edwards, who strenuously contends that we had a more 
favourable trial in Adam than we should have had if put upon our own 
basis, it is more certain that all men would have been sinners without any 
original sin, than it was originally that Adam would be a sinner. To ac¬ 
count, then, for all our actual sin on the ground merely of original inherent 
sin, is manifestly offending against plain and indubitable facts that lie be¬ 
fore ua. 

Nor is the nature of the case at all changed, if one snys that all Adam’s 
posterity, in case he had remained obedient, would have been exempt from a 
state of probation, and placed in a state of confirmed holiness. The simple 
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question is, Could they, in cage they were subjected to trial, sin without 
having any original iuhcrent sin implanted in them? And the answer to 
this is just as plain as the answer to the question : Could Adam sin with¬ 
out original inherent sin? Resides; there is not a word in all the Bible 
which asserts that such would have been the consequence of Adam’s obe¬ 
dience as to put all his posterity at once into a state of confirmed holiness 
without trial. All the dealings of God, in heaven and on earth, are against 
such a supposition. All intelligent, rational, and moral beings, without ex¬ 
ception, of whom we know any thing, have had their trial. Analogy as well 
as the Scriptures would lead us to believe that all must have a probation. 

The true state of the case seems to be simply this. Man in his original 
state had susceptibility of being excited by sinful enticements; so had 
the fallen angels. On their free will it depended, whether they would 
yield or resist. They yielded; and this was their sin. Had they resisted 
at once, as the Saviour resisted the temptations proffered to him, Jheir 
susceptibility of being excited by sinful enticements would not have made 
them sinners; for lie who created them in a state of innocence, did him¬ 
self give them such a susceptibility; and he surely is not the author of 
sin. We may add, moreover, that in case of prompt and efficacious re¬ 
sistance against sinful allurements, the possession of excitability even 
enhances the virtue of the resisting individual. He who resists a thou¬ 
sand degrees of temptation must surely have more virtue than he who 
can resist but ten; and were a man totally destitute of all susceptibility 
of being excited by temptation, that man could have no virtue, any more 
than a statue or an irrational animal can be virtuous. 

We may regard it then as an original part of human nature, that man 
should possess a susceptibility of excitement by sinful and alluring objects. 
All men, if designed to be placed in a state of probation , would have posses¬ 
sed this; and possessing it, they might have sinned; acoording to Edwards 
they certainly would have sinned. What then is the difference between 
men since the fall, and our first parents before their lapse? Certainly it 
does not consist in the fact, that Adam and Eve could not at all feel the 
power of sinful enticement, and we can and do feel it. To say this would 
be to say that our first parents sinned without any enticement to sin; for 
what cannot be felt is no motive to action. The difference then must lie 
principally in these two things; the first, that the susceptibility of being 
enticed is greatly increased, so greatly as to render certain the success of 
temptation in some respect or other to sin, in regard to all the moral acts 
of the unregenerate; the second, that we are placed in a world where 
temptation is immeasurably increased beyond what it was in paradise. 
Even there, however, Satan found entrauce, and obtained the most fatal 
victory ever yet aehieved by him. Who then can say, that no evil could 
belal the innocent? 

(2 ) To represent original inherent sin, as it is named, as being truly and 
properly sin in him who is the subject of it, and thus to make it the cause 
ami ground of all his actual sins, is to make sin the cause of sin. Now that 
one sin is often the cause of another, is certainly true; for it is true that 
the commission of one sin very often leads to another. But if the doctrine 
is to be carried to the extent here maintained, then an endless progression 
of sin must be admitted. For what was the cause of our original sin? Of 
course some other sin, viz., that of Adam. And what was the cause of his? 
H ere, if we will not consider ourselves as yet at the end of the race, we 
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must flay, TJic devil was the muse of Adam’s first sin. But even then one 
obvious question still remains, viz., What was the cause of the devil’s 
first sin? This of course presents the whole train of reasoning in the 
light of a rcductio ad absurdum. 

(3) Is sin an act ova stale ? An act, all men would at first spontaneously 
answer. So the scriptures seem to speak : “ Sin is a transgression of the 
law.’ 1 But still, this answer without limitations would not do entire justice 
to the subject. A man by his own sinful actions may bring himself into a 
slate, which as the result of his former wickedness is criminal. The de¬ 
bauchee who lias urged on in his favourite vice until his whole soul is con¬ 
tinually haunted with images of impurity, is surely taxable with sin for that 
very state or condition. We may and should admit, that whatever vicious 
state is the result of one’s own voluntary actions, for that he is accountable, 
and it is fairly to be imputed to him as a crime But what is the case with 
the infant and the idiot? Was any voluntary act of theirs concerned with 
wbat is named their original inherent sin? Certainly not. Turretin and 
Edward* have taken great pains to show, that a sinful disposition precedes 
all voluntary thought, affection, and action. What law, then, have infants 
transgressed? None; for they knew and could know no law; and “where 
ihere is no law, there is no transgression.” What then is their sin ? Is 
there any law of the Author of their being, that they should not be born 
in the state in which they are born; and have they by their birth transgres¬ 
sed this? I know of no such law: and then birth was to them altogether 
involuntary and unconscious. What law then is transgressed by their being 
born with a susceptibility of feeling the power of temptation? This ques¬ 
tion those are bound to answer, who make the state of infants itself a sin. 

The Scriptures do not appear to treat this subject in away that accords 
with such representations ot the characters of infants. The apostle says in 
Rom. ix. 1), “ The children being not yet born, neither having done any 
good or evil.” If it be said, that d ate good or evil here refers only to the 
external actions, Pres Edwards and others who maintain the above theory 
have precluded themselves front sucli a reply, by averring that “nothing is 
g- od or bad, except as it proceeds from a good or bad principle or disposition 
of the mind;” which principle, with them, is antecedent to all choice and 
action. Consequently, when the apostle denies that the children had done 
either good or evil, he must deny that there was any principle of good or 
evil in them, if this theory be true. Nor is this all. Bad deeds and good 
ones, evil done or good done, every one should know, means, in the language 
of the Bible, every kind of evil and goods whether internal or external. 
When it is said that “ God will reward every man according to his works,” 
the meaning surely is not ‘according to merely his external actions.’ The 
account of infants in Isai. vii. 15, 1G; in Jonah iv. 11, and in Dcut. i. 39, 
compared with Roin. iv. 15 ; 1 John iii. 4 ; James iv. 17 ; Luke xii. 47, 
48; John ix. 41 ; xv. 22—24; Rom. i. 20, 21, 32, casts strong light on 
the explicit declaration of St. Paul in Rom. ix. 11. For the substance of 
these declarations of the Scriptures, is, that “to him who knoweth to do 
good, and docth it not, it is sin that where there is no such knowledge, 
i. e. y “ where there is no law, there is no transgression,” for “sin is dvoaia," 
i. e, y want of conformity to the law; of course a vohnitery nonconformity 
l n u s t be in en n t, th c volu n fa ry non con form ity of a n in tel lige.n /, rational, moral, 
free agent; fo’ 1 no other is capable of actual sin, unless we would maintain 
that inanimate substances, and brutes, and idiots, and madmen, are sinners. 
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Thus one class of texts above cited, tenches. Another class as clearly shows 
that our sins bear an exact proportion, in respect to their heinousness, to 
the degree of light which we have, and the motives to holy obedience by 
which we are urged; all of which of course implies, that if we were in a 
state in which vve had no light, and were incapable of perceiving or feeling 
the force of any motives, then we should not be sinners. Another class, 
moreover, developes to us very clearly, tlmt infants are incapable of the 
knowledge in question. Even of the child Immanuel this explicitly is as¬ 
serted; and the assertion is made, moreover, concerning him after his birth, 
Isai. viu if), 10. The very same thing is explicitly atlirmed also by Moses, 
concerning all the very young children of the Israelites: “ Your children, 
which in that day had no knowledge between good and evil/’ Deut. i. 39. 
To the same purpose is the text in Jonah iv. 11. It is the like view of 
little children, which the Saviour presents, when he says to his disciples: 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” Matt, xviii. 3. Again: “ Suffer little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xix. 
11; Mark x. 13; Luke xviii. 15, 16. So likewise the apostle Paul: “IIow- 
beit, in malice be ye children,” 1 Cor. xiv. 20. These comparisons do not 
imply, indeed, that little children are positively holy. I know of no de¬ 
claration in the Bible of such import. But they do seem to imply that 
they are innocent , i. e., innocuous. 

Let the appeal be made now to every candid and ingenuous mind, and 
the question be fairly urged: AVhat are your first and most natural impres¬ 
sions, on reading these declarations of the Saviour? Would any other an¬ 
swer ever be given, except that the Saviour did mean, that the children 
here referred to must at least be free from the vices against which he is 
warning his disciples? And yet these same little children had in them, 
beyond all reasonable question, susceptibilities of being impressed, by and 
*»y, with motives of ambition, precedence, and preference of self; in other 
words, they had a disposition (in the sense in which I willingly admit this 
term) to he ambitious, and to prefer their own interests or honour. Yet 
they had not arrived at an age when this embryo disposition could develope 
itself. It was yet like the quiet germ in the seed of a plant, before moisture 
and warmth have called it into living action It was what their Maker had 
originally given them; at all events, it was what, by his providential man¬ 
agement of their rise into being, had actually sprung up within them. Now 
on the ground of Pres Edwards, all the wickedness that they could ever 
perpetrate, was already essentially in them, from the very fact that they had 
in them the susceptibilities of being moved or influenced to commit it. 
Every thing is referred repeatedly by him to original temperament or dis¬ 
position, which is the root and ground and essence of all sin; developments 
being, in his view, nothing more than the indexes of moral turpitude. On 
this ground, then, I appeal to every man who judges independently of sys¬ 
tems and of symbols, and ask, What can be the Saviour’s meaning, when 
lie says to his disciples, 14 Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dwn, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven?” Matt, xviii. 3. What 
can be his meaning when he says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven?’* 
Mutt. xix. 14. I do not ask for some possible paraphrase that may be made 


of these passages, in order to avoid difficulties, and save the credit of sym¬ 
bols; but for a plain, honest, straightforward reply, which will he consistent 


with giving the Saviour’s words any intelligible and .significant meaning. 
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On the ground of Edwards I cannot make out such a meaning; for on his 
ground, an infant from the first moment of its being has already its moral 
character in full; it is already as really and truly the enemy of God as it 
ever will or can be. It is then to such , that the kingdom of heaven belongs? 
Are the disciples of Jesus to put on a character like this, in order that they 
may be Baved? Does their being converted make them like to sueh a char¬ 
acter as this mode of viewing the subject necessarily presents eliildren as 
possessing? These are questions which must be met; that cannot be fairly 
put out of sight, or passed by in silence, or touched so lightly as not 
really to meddle with them. Jesus understood this matter better than 
any of his disciples; and how can we correct his views? 

There is no way that I can perceive of avoiding the difficulties in ques¬ 
tion, but by maintaining, as Paul docs respecting the children of Rebecca, 
that to a certain period of life children have not formed a moral character 
so as to be properly chargeable with sin. It is then the innocence of children 
to which the Saviour makes appeal. Innocence, however, does not mean 
holiness in tins case, but mere negative freedom from sin; and in the case 
presented in the gospels, freedom from the sin of ambitious andselfish claims 
to precedence and honour. This was the sole point of comparison and ad¬ 
monition. The rebuke of Jesus was as much as to say, 4 You must subdue 
the spirit of ambitious rivalry, the desire after self-precedence, and become as 
simple and unaspiring as little children are, who by reason of their tender age 
are not yet affected by temptations of this nature/ More than this the nature 
of the case and the object of the Saviour does not require us to understand; 
and more than this the real nature of the case does not permit us to assume. 

I have said, that on the ground of Pres. Edwards, and others who think 
and reason as he does, I cannot make out any intelligible, significant, and 
consistent meaning of such declarations of the Saviour. The reason is ob¬ 
vious; for according to them sin exists antecedent to all volition, choice, or 


action; it is connate with us, and innate; it is invariable and invincible, for 


it is propagated uniformly by natural generation, so that the children of 
the highest saint have just as much of it as the children of the vilest pro¬ 
fligate; and what is more than all, it is this very sin, as Edwards most ex¬ 
plicitly maintains, which is not only the ground and root of all actual sin, but 
it does itself include all the guilt which a man can have, inasmuch as all vir¬ 


tuous or vicious choice is no further virtuous or vicious, except as it pro¬ 
ceeds from a virtuous temper or disposition of mind which preceded it; 
Edwards on Orig. Sin , p. 149 seq. In fact this author goes so deep into 
this matter, as in reality to do away with actual sin, and resolve all sin 
into the antecedent disposition, i. e.> into original sin or connate depravity, 
p. 150. Thus, before children have any knowledge at nil, yea, while they 
are in the womb, they are not only sinners, but all the sin which is ever 
to be committed by them, is then in them in embryo. Gerhard, the © <r cirj 


of the older Lutheran divines, who has written a system of theology in 


twenty-two quarto volumes, says, explicitly: Semen , ex quo formamur, est 
immundum, et peccato infection” vol. iv. p. 326; an assertion which, ex¬ 
travagant ns it may seem, is as capable of defence as that an infant in the 
womb is a sinner, in the ordinary sense of this word. Nor is Gerhard alone 
in this extravagance. Augustine said the same things ages ago, in his 
dispute with Pelagius; and Turretin and others vouch for the like senti¬ 
ments. In what sense, however, sin can attach to lifeless matter re¬ 
mains for them and those who agree with them to explain. 
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After all, however, a great part of this dispute about the state of infants, 
seems to me to be little more Ilian logomachy among sober and moderate 
men. What one class of divines call sin, i. e ., original inherent sin, another 
call merely a disposition to sin, or a susceptibility of being excited to sin. 
Most of the older divines regard this latter quality as being itself criminal 
in some real sense in the sight of God, and as drawing upon itself the full 
penalty of the law. Yet here they are not all agreed; some of them, like 
Pictet, declaring that original sin alone will not occasion final perdition (I. 
p. 429). Dr Doddridge avows, that the doctrine “of a rational creature 
being made finally and eternally miserable for the action of another [for the 
sin of Adam],which it was no way in his power to prevent, does so ill agree 
with our natural notions of justice, and the repeated declarations of the 
divine word, c. g., Ezck. xviii. 3, 4, 20; Jer. xxxi. 29, 30; Deut. xxiv. 1(1; 
2 Kings xiv. 6), and with what God has been pleased to say concerning 
bis compassion for infants (Jonah iv.), that we must at least wait for the 
plainest and fullest decision of Scripture before we can admit it to be true; 1 
Sect. II. pp. 112. 113. On p. 201 be says, that “if sin signify (as it com¬ 
monly does ) an action contrary to divine law, these evil propensities [he is 
speaking of what is called original and inherent sin in infants] are not sins.' 1 
Or Watts, who is so strenuous for the doctrine of original sin, inliis Psalms 
and llyinns, says that “infants, not the progeny of believers, fall into a 
state of annihilation Dr Ridgley, equally strenuous for original inherent 
sin. held that “they fall into a state of everlasting insensibility see the 
quotations and references in Doddridge, ut supra. How plainly now does 
all this, and much more that might easily be adduced, show, that there is 
something exceedingly revolting to our ideas of justice, in the eternal per¬ 
dition of infants merely because of original inherent sin ! 

Guilt, in the strict, full, and proper sense of this word, as designating not 
only exposure to penalty but exposure because of transgression or ill desert, 
guilt in such a sense cannot be predicated of infants. It is in opposition to 
the immutable principles of our moral nature, to predicate sin in its proper 
sense of any being that acts without free choice and knowledge of rule. 
Of course, those who maintain original sin as above stated, must maintain 
it as a distinct and dilferent thing from actual sin. This they themselves 
declare by the very terminology which they apply to it. Others who con¬ 
fine the definition of si n to that which consists in choice and action , still do not 
deny for substance what that class of divines just named in reality aim at. 
At least for myself I do not. I believe most fully that a susceptibility oi 
being excited by sinful enticements, is contemporaneous with our being, 
and in this sense may he called native, connate , or innate; as much a pari of 
our present being as any taste or faculty which we have. It is universal; 
it is invariable, i. e., it always exists in some degree or other. 1 fully be¬ 
lieve that it exists in all children to such a degree, that wherever moral de¬ 
velopment is made by choice or action, it will he sure to lead them to sin. 
What more than this do any of the sober advocates of original inherent sin 
believe? Yet they call this native disposition sin; hut I do not, and cannot, 
except in a qualified and figurative way. I can easily call this native dis¬ 
position a sinful one, for the reason that it will lead men to sin; just as I 
speak of a rational faculty on the ground that it enables men to he rational 
or to reason. I.have no objection to such terminology, when it is once well 
understood. But to represent that itself as sin, which the God of nature 
by liia own creative power or providencelias given me, and which was made 
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ns a part of my very nature antecedent to all choice, volition, action, or 
affection; to represent the author of my being as having enstamped on my 
very soul a prima origine the seal of eternal perdition, and as having given 
me by his own sovereign act that which is damnable in itself, and the ne¬ 
cessary and inevitable cause of all subsequent additional damnation,— 
this is what 1 shrink from. I cannot force mv mind up to this appalling 
point. It will not even stay there if I goad it so as to reach it; no more 
than did the mind 3 of Pictet. Doddridge, Watts, and Ridgley, as we have 
seun above. I see no possible advantage to theology or philology, from 
such a view of the subject. What is explained , by introducing a fictitious 
guilt and a fictitious cause of condemnation? Nothing; and fictitious all 
guilt and cause of condemnation must be, when they are not one’s own in 
the proper sense of this word. 

All the texts that the Scriptures contain, which are appealed to in order 
to confirm the idea that infants are sinners before thought and choice and 
action, are appealed to without any good and stable ground for such an 
argument from them. They all goto show what the natural or unregenerate 
state of man is; and to this do I most fully accede. They show also, that 
this state of enmity to God begins with the first moral development of our 
being. To quote that “we are transgressors from the womb,” and then to 
omit that “we go astray as soon as we are born , speaking lies,” does not 
seem to display much ingenuousness in argument; for to do so is to omit a 
clause which would spoil all the argument that could be deduced from the 
literal application of the first phrase, inasmuch as it shows very plainly 
that the writer did not expect to be, and can not possibly be literally under¬ 
stood. And the same thing is obviously true of all other like eases. But 
my present limits forbid me to go into a particular examination of them. 

In a word, when we admit that all men have within them that tempera¬ 
ment, disposition, bias, propensity, vitiosity, or whatever else you may 
call it, which will certainly lead them to sin when they come to the age 
of moral development; when we admit that all have it in this degree as a 
sequel or consequence of Adam’s fall, and that all therefore are in a state 
which of itself would surely prove ruinous were it not that divine mercy 
interposes; 1 say, when all this is fully admitted, 1 suppose that uli which 
need be required, and all that ean be scripturally proved, is admitted. 
That some call this disposition and state itself a sin, does not alter the 
nature of the thing, nor make their creed more orthodox. The question 
is about things, not about names . And as to these, I can only express 
my regret that mere names should be so strenuously contested lor. I 
deeply regret also, that adhering to them, even where they may naturally 
lead to views that are not scriptural, should be deemed a matter of duty 
and orthodoxy. Paul has decided the case beyond any appeal, that chil¬ 
dren in the womb do neither good nor evil, in Rom. ix. 11. 

The usual objection to such a view of our subject is, that 'if it be true, 
then infants need no Saviour.’ But I do not feel in any measure embarrassed 
by this objection. How, 1 ask, is that mpasure of disposition toward sin, 
or the susceptibility of being excited by sinful enticements, which I have 
fully admitted to belong to all the race of Adam, to be removed ? It is not 
enough to fit a human bving for heaven, that he has not been an actual 
sinner. He must have such a disposition as will lead him to delight in 
holiness, in order to he happy there. This the natural man is destitute of. 
Has the mercy then which a Saviour has procured for our fallen and ile- 
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generate race, nothing to do in fitting an infant for heaven? Is there ro 
work of the Spirit necessary in order to secure such a fitness? Surely 
there is no good ground for the objection in question. 

1 But Christ/ it is Said, * catne to save sinners, and only such/ It is true, 
I reply, that he came to save sinners. But if an infant is saved, does the 
atonement of a Saviour extend to his actual sins? This cannot be asserted 


because it is agreed on all hands, that there is a time when actual sin has 
not yet been committed. Was the atonement made for imputed sin? If 
so, then there is real suffering and atoning sacrifice on the one side, and 
merely supposititious offence or sin on the other. Is this then a doctrine 
of the Bible, that Christ sufFered for supposititious sin; and if so, where is 
this taught? Yet those who hold to the salvation of infants must hold that 
Christ died for imputed sin, or else they must hold that the disposition with 
which infants are born is itself an actual sin; and then we are forced upon 
the same ground of logomachy, which we have already been over. 'We 
gain nothing by substituting names for things that do not fit them. 

Is there any more real disagreement, in this case, than that which pro¬ 
ceeds from dispute about names? It seems to Die that among moderate 
and sober men, there is not. I do not see why the views that I advocate 
do not leave just as much for Christ to accomplish, in order that infants 
should be fitted for heaven, as those views do which will not dispense with 
tlie peculiar terminology that I have been examining. Of course I do not 
lcel the force of the objection under examination. 

In a word; as an infant, dying with all its affections and dispositions in 
embryo, would, should it continue to be just the same, devclope itself 
eventually as a sinner, so renewing grace must actually sanctify it; and for 
uur fallen race, renewing grace has been purchased only by a Saviour’s blood. 

I meddle not with the question, when the first actual sin commences; 
excepting merely to say, that it commences with the first moral action. 
That is enough. God only can be the competent judge of this. The Scrip¬ 
tures have nowhere, as it appears to me, decided this question. If they 
have, let the decision be produced; such an. one it must be, as will not con¬ 
tradict what Paul has expressly affirmed. To conclude, 

( ) Those who strenuously maintain that the native disposition of men is 
itself sin, cannot well preserve consistency when they are urged with the 
consequences of this theory. Who gave us being? Who determined the 
qualities with which we should be born? We did not; our parents did 
not; at least there was no voluntary action on their part which could de¬ 
termine the attributes of our nature. Has our Maker then given us a dis¬ 
position which is itself sin? This question must at last be met; and lew 
are stem enough to look it directly in the face. Pres. Edwards could not. 
His courage failed him here. Although his book is mainly built on the 
theory, that sin is antecedent to all choice and action, lie not only intimates 
that a different view is reasonable, when urged with the question, Who 


niado us what we are? but he occupies a whole chapter in order to establish 
it. In page 28 he says: “It is agreeable to the sentiments of the best 
divines, that ull sin originally conics from a defective ov privative cause.” In 
Part IV., chap. ii. p. 307, seq., he has argued at length against the idea of 
“any evil quality being infused , implanted y or wrought into our nature by 
any positive cause or influence whatever, either of God or the creature; or 


of supposing that mail is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in bis 


heart, such is any thing properly positive ” 


He goes on to aver, that “the 
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absence of positive good principles,” and “the withholding of special divine 
influence,” and the “leaving of the common natural principles of self-love, 
natural appetite, &c., which were in man in innocence ,” is sufficient to 
account for all the corruption that appears among men, A signal instance, 
indeed, of the triumph of the spontaneous feelings of our moral nature 
over the power of system! For he is almost every where gone directly 
counter to this; assuming the common theory of the Protestant creeds, 
viz., that thej*e is a positively unholy principle connate with man, which is 
itself a sin worthy of eternal death, and is the basis of all other sins. But 
here, supposing man “to have only the common natural principles which 
were in him in a state of innocence he finds no difficulty in accounting 
for it that he becomes altogether corrupt. What is this, but to bear spon¬ 
taneous testimony to the views of Paul, in Rom. ix. 11, and to the first 
and simple dictates of moral feeling ? 

II. Is it not a matter of surprise, in case the sacred writers did really 
estimate the comparative importance of the subject of our connection with 
Adam as some modern divines have done, that such a deep silence should 
pervade the Old Testament concerning it, and that in the New Testament 
only Paul should break this silence in but two instances (Rom. v. 12 —19; 
1 Cor. xv. 22); and in each of these merely for the sake of presenting a 
contrast which is designed to magnify the work-of Christ? 

Ilf. Which, now, of the two principal views taken of the natural state 
of man, presents the most cogent reasons for penitence and humility ? 
Which inculcates the deepest sense of our need of a Saviour? 

Can there be any doubt as to the answer? If man, falling as he is, has 
still in his fallen state all the faculties necessary to do good, and has a moral 
sense, conscience, judgment, reason; if, “not being yet born, he has not 
done any good or evil” (Rom. ix. 11), and he sins altogether of his own 
free will and choice whenever he does sin; then it is indeed true, that he 
“is guilty of death; ” then is punishment not only threatened, but altogether 
deserved; then is he justly exposed to the condemnation of “those who have 
known their master’s will and done it not;” then has he incurred the 
awful penalty of those, who “know to do good, but do it not.” Can any 
but an almighty Saviour deliver sinners of such a character as this? 

But supposing now, on the other hand, that men are born with a posi¬ 
tively evil disposition, which is itself sin, and incurs eternal death antece¬ 
dent to all choice and action; supposing them to have (as Pres. Edwards 
asserts, p. 27) “a propensity [to sin] that is invincible , or a tendency which 
really amounts to fixed, constant, unfailing necessity ;” and supposing this 
propensity, thus implanted in their natures, and antecedent to all choice and 
action, is the basis or ground of all subsequent sins; then indeed may men 
need redemption; they are truly in a ruinous state; they are indeed objects 
of our pity and of overwhelming misfortune; but where is the aggravated 
measure of their voluntary guilt, which the Bible charges upon them as 
agents altogether free? Where is the deep sense of accountability for fa¬ 
culties and moral sense and reason abused ? Can there for a moment be 
any hesitation here, as to the question: Which system presents the greater 
guilt of men, the more urgent need of redemption, the more awful exposure 
ol sinners, and the unspeakable greatness of their salvation? How little, 
then, of justice in averring, as has often been done, that such views as I 
have been giving above of our natural state tend to diminish a sense of our 
need of a Saviour ! Nothing can be further from correctness than this. 
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The sinner’s guilt is rendered beyond description more aggravated by 
this method of viewing his condition. 

IV. What system agrees best with proper views of God’s justice and 
our own accountability? 

What is our own act, we feel accountable for; not for that which was 
done by another, without any concurrence on our part. This is an immut- 
able law of our moral sense. Justice keeps pace with desert; retributive 
and perfect justice punishes only for personal desert. These are, I had 
almost said, self evident principles; and can it be that such principles 
leave any doubt how to answer the above question? But, 

V. I still readily concede, that no theory in regard to the original con¬ 
dition of our nature can entirely clear up all the difficulties of the case. 
The permission of sin lies at the bottom of all the real diihculty: and this, 
as it is a matter of fact, can never be removed in our present imperfect 
state. Nor whether I say that men are born sinners, and are thus chained 
with Adam’s sin; or whether I say that they are born destitute of original 
holiness, and with passions in embryo which they will at the time of deve¬ 
lopment abuse, and certainly abuse; the difficulty is not altogether removed. 
The latter is, in some sense surely, an arrangement of an overruling provi¬ 
dence; for who placed men in their present condition? Even if we say 
merely that all men imitate Adam’s example, and so are ruined in this way; 
one might still ask, Who then arranged the condition of men, so that this 
example would come before them? There is no end to such questions, if 
any one is disposed to ask them; and in the same way we might object to 
all other theories that have ever been proposed. The ultimate difficulty 
still is, an arrangement which admits of sin. The main thing which can be 
said in explanation of this is, that probation implies power and oppor¬ 
tunity to sin. Without these probation is a mere name, and not a thing. 
The question being decided, that an intelligent being shall be put on 
probation , it is of course decided that he can sin. 

I readily admit, that there is no system of explaining our present con¬ 
dition as sinners, which can wholly avoid the difficulties in question. But 
they do not seem to me to press equally hard on all systems; at least the 
mode of presenting them in some is less obnoxious than in others. 

I do not see any more reason why a susceptibility in us of feeling the 
power of temptation, or (if one prefers this language) a disposition that 
will lead us to sin when enticed, can be any more objected to as making 
God the author of sin, than that external temptations and enticements 
can be objected to on the same ground. To allow that we are born with 
such a disposition, is not to allow that God has formed us sinners; I mean 
that, on the ground which I defend, it is not allowing this. Our own free 
choice and act must intervene, in order that we should be sinners. But 
on the ground of Edwards and others, we are sinners when we come from 
the Creator’s hands. 

If any one says that it is the same thing, after all, whether we aver that 
men are so made, or whether we say that they are constituted in such a 
way ns to become sinners, I must demur to this. Was not Adam origin¬ 
ally so made and disposed of, as that he would become a sinner? Pact 
answers this question. Was it, then, the same thing to make him a sin¬ 
ner ab originey as to make him a being who could and would sin? This 
is the very gist of the question; and here we may leave it. 

I feel myself compelled, therefore, to rqject the predominant theory of 
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Pres. Edwards in respect to original sin, and to regard his subordinate one 
(if I may so call it) as being more consonant with the Scriptures and with 
our moral sense and judgment. It is certain that many appalling difficul¬ 
ties which lie in the way of the former theory, do not stand in the way of 
the latter. This is enough to determine our choice, lint in making this 
choice, we need not aver that some difficulties, and (if you please) some 
great ones too, are not common to all theories. But these may be summed 
up at last in one single thing, viz., the admission of sin into the moral 
world. This is a problem of no easy solution by any system; but as it is 
matter of fact , it is not to be denied, and it must be consistent with divine 
wisdom and goodness, 

VI. The view which has been given above of Rom. v. 12—19, if correct, 
serves to show that this passage cannot be justly regarded as asserting the 
doctrine of universal salvation. We have seen, that as there are some evils 
which come upon all men without any concurrence of their own, so there 
are blessings and piivileges (/. e., the common blessings of providence, the 
means of grace, and above all a dispensation of grace), which are bestowed 
on all without their concurrence. But although, on the one hand, evils do 
indeed come on all without distinction, yet on the other, so far as it respects 
these very evils, they are all capable of being made blessings to the peni¬ 
tent; and they do indeed become so. So much is true, in regard to the 
present world. In respect to a future world, the higher penalty of sin or 
the second death conies only on those who do themselves sin; their own 
personal act must consummate their destruction: and so in the opposite case, 
eternal redemption, though freely proffered to all, and although all are un¬ 
der a dispensation of grace, is actually bestowed only on such as repent 
and believe. The comparison of Paul between evils on the one hand, 
and blessings on the other, does not permit us to go farther than this. 
The “ superabounding” of grace has no respect to the number of persons 
(how can this be the case since the evils of Adam’s transgression extend 
to all without exception?), but to the number of offences; see Rom. v. 1(>. 
The use which has often been made of the passage in question for the 
purpose of establishing the doctrine of universal salvation, seems there¬ 
fore to have no good foundation. 

VII. I remark at the close (for to a close I must now come unless I would 
write a book on this subject), that Christians can have very little apology 
for bitter disputes with each other about the details of speculation in regard 
to original sin, and for becoming divided in affection on this account. Wo 
have seen that Paul enters into no particulars; he indulges in no specula¬ 
tions. He only asserts the facts, that Adam’s first sin had a connection with 
and influence upon the sin and death of all men. There he leaves it. We 
gather his views about the particular nature of the facts to which lie alludes 
only from other parts of his writings; and even here we meet with mere 
matters of fact, and with nothing of speculation. This is all so clear, that 
I need not stop to fortify it. Why, then, should Christians dispute and 
divide, by reason of their own speculations, « hieh are superadded to what 
Paul has taught? I may view with apprehension the consequence of some 
speculations on tho subject under consideration, because I think they in¬ 
trench on other very important principles. Yet if my brother, who indulges 
in these speculations, does not in fact intrench on those principles, but fully 
admits them, is it not unjust in me to charge him with purposely endeavour¬ 
ing to overturn them? The ruined and helpless slate of man by nature. 
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i. e. of unsanctified man, whether adult or infant, I do most fully and amply 
believe, although the ground and reason and extent of this in adults and 
infants is very diverse; the absolute necessity for all of renewing grace, of 
special sanctification by the Spirit, and of mercy bought by the redeeming 
blood of Christ, I do most fully and amply admit. I regard the views de¬ 
veloped above, moreover, as representing the case of sinners to be far more 
aggravated and awful than the usual sentiments of the Reformers represent 
it. In consequence of this, the need of a Saviour becomes more conspicu¬ 
ous, and his help a matter of higher gratitude; for who will be most grate¬ 
ful, he who was so unfortunate as to fall under sentence of everlasting 
death, antecedently to all choice and action of his own, and is delivered 
from it; or he who, having of his own choice and free will incurred the 
penalty, and this by awful aggravations of his guilt, is still delivered from 
its just sentence by the mercy of a Saviour? All that is practically im¬ 
portant as to the lost condition of man, the sentiments which I have 
advocated surely maintain. All that is essential in the doctrines of the 
Reformation, in respect to original sin, is received and defended; while, 
in tuy own view, deeper guilt and danger are attached to the state of the 
natural man than the Reformers themselves attached; and, of course, 
higher need of Jesus and his salvation is exhibited. Is this to deny tiie 
doctrines of the Reformation? Or is it endeavouring to dissipate mists 
which have in some respects hovered around some of them, in order that 
they may shine forth in all tlieir glory ? Speak conscience—Christian 
kindness—God’s holy word, and I ask for no more. 


I did intend to give a brief sketch of the history of the doctrine under 
consideration ; but I must suppress it for want of room. I shall conclude 
this protracted Excursus, by referring the reader to some select sources of 
reading on the various topics that have been discussed. 

For a view of the doctrines of the Reformed Symbols, he may consult 
Augusti, Corpus Lib. Symbol.Reformatorum 1 vol. 8vo, 1827; containing 
a very full and ample exhibition of the originals, with literary notices, &c. 
Also Winer, Comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der versc/ned. 
Christl. Kirchenparteien, 4to, 1824 ; an exceedingly convenient book, which 
deserves a reprint in this country, willi additions and corrections. The 
author has given short critical notes, which display great acuteness. 

On the interpretation of Rom. v. 12—19, besides the commentaries, the 
reader should peruse J. G. Toellner, Theolog . Untersuchungen , I. No. 2, 
Flail’s Magazin , St. 13, p. G8, seq. Scholii Opuscida> I., p. 23 3, scq. 
Kcilii Opuscula , p. 1G, seq. JBcitriigc zur Be ford, des verminf Dcnkens, 
Th. 12, p. 45, seq. Bretschncider, Dogmatik. § 124, II. p. 47, seq. Ed¬ 
wards on Original Sin , part II., chap. IV., § 2. J. Taylor’s Scripture 
Doctrine of Original Sin , and his Kiy to the Apostolic Writings. All the 
systems of divinity, Calvin, Turretin, Pictet, Gerhard, Quenstedt, Ilollaz, 
Storr, Bretschncider, Knapp, Halm, Reinhard, Doedcrlein, Episcopius, 
Limborch, Markius, Van Maastricht, Ridgley, Doddridge, Hopkins, and 
all others, of course discuss this passage of Scripture more or less. 

The history of the doctrine of original sin may be found in a very com« 
pressed, but very instructive, form in Brctscbneider’s Dogmatik , § 128; also 
in Hahn’s Lehrbuch des Christl . Glaubens , § 80. See also, Walchii Ristoria 
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doctrines dePeccato Oritfinis, 1738,4to, Id. de Pelagian ism o ante Pelagium , 
1738, 4to. Auguati, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte,\>. 301—310. Horn 
de Pecoato Originali t Goett. 1801. Muenseller, Handbuch der Pogmenges- 
chichte , II., p. 811, aeq. IV., p. 143, seq. IViggera, Pragm. JDarstellung des 
Augustinismus mid PelagianmsmiiSy Berl. 1821. Voaaii Historia Pelagian- 
ismi. J. Geffhen, Historia Semipelagian is m i, Goett. 1826. The result of ex¬ 
tensive and candid reading, in regard to the history of the doctrine in ques¬ 
tion, will be, as 1 must think, a full persuasion, that in the form and shape 
in which this doctrine was maintained bymost of the Reformers, it was first 
introduced by Augustine in his dispute with Pelagius; from whose works, 
and those of his friends and followers, it came into the creeds of the Refor¬ 
mation, and thence has come down to us. The whole subject needs, in this 
country, an investigation and review denovo, such as it has not yet received.* 


EXCURSUS VIE 

On Rom. vii. 5—25 (pp. 3013—3 ii). 

It is not my design here, to repeat at large what has been already suffi¬ 
ciently explained in the body of the commentary. But in order to make 
out a view in some good measure complete as to its essential parts, I shall 
simply recapitulate in order the leading considerations already suggested in 
favour of the exegesis above given, without dilating at all upon them; while 
other considerations, not yet suggested, will be more fully stated; alter 
which the leading objections to the exegesis adopted will be discussed. 

Before proceeding to exeeute the task here undertaken, I must beg the 
liberty of making a few remarks on the nature of the case; and also on the 
nature of the proof which is requisite, in order to establish any particular 
interpretation of the whole passage. 

First, it is a just principle of interpretation, that we should understand 
every writer, when this can be done in consonance with the laws of lan¬ 
guage, as speaking to the purpose which he has immediately before him. 
There are very many truths of the gospel, and many plain and important 
truths, which are not taught in this or that passage of Scripture. The ques¬ 
tion concerning chap. vii. 5—25 is not, whether it be true that there is a 


• The reader may not be displeased, perhaps, to be furnished with the means of knowing what 
is thought in the mother country, by a leuding divine among the orthodox dissenters there, of the 
spirit and tenor of my remarks on the subject of Original Sin in the former edition of this work. 
1 quote from the preface (page x.) of the English edition, written by Dr. J. 1’. Smith, the 
learned and enlightened Principal of the llomerton Seminary in the suburbs of London. After 
some commendations of the work in general, in terms such as are hardly proper lor me to tran¬ 
scribe, be speaks thus of the method in which I have treated the subject in question : “In par¬ 
ticular, eminent clearness and judgment, always under the guidance of a humble and pious 
disposition* appear in educing the cause of condemnation resting upon mankind, the nature mid 
etfects of the connect ion between the first man and his descendants, the formal reason of restora¬ 
tion to the divine favour, and the necessity, progress, nud ultimate perfection of a real acquisition 
of the divine holiness." IIow different this is from the judgment of a critic in our own country, 
published ubout the same time in a periodical, who could lind nothing but contradictions and ab¬ 
surdities in this part of my work, it is not difficult to perceive. Vet Dr. Smith’s orthodoxy 
etnnds unimpeached and unimpeachable. In our own country, however, there appears to be some, 
“qui c<Blum, lerram—omniaque unscenl." 
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con lost in the breast of Christiana, which might, at least for the most part, 
be well described by the words there found; but, whether such a view 
of the subject is congruous with the present design and argument of the 
apostle. 

Secondly, no theory of interpretation can, in the present case, be duly 
and satisfactorily supported, by appealing merely to the form and intensity 
of particular expressions. If this can be allowed here, then are we certain 
that two opposite theories may be equally well established, viz., that the 
individual whose experience is represented is a saint, and is not one. That 
he is one, may be made out by such expressions as the following: viz., 
nT-f) v(i}xu), ver. 16; rb yao SsXe/i» [sc. ri xaXi[] wugdxe/TGtl pot , ver. 
18; ri MsXovr/ ?/xo ) Koielv rb xaXov, ver. 21; auv^bogat yd% rOj v6(un rob Se6u 
yard r'ov ”gu) a&gai'irev, ver. 22; and ry) /&£/ voi bouXtboj vo/xw SsoD, ver. 25; 
while with equal certainty and by the same reasoning, we may prove that 


he is nut a saint, from iyd> 5= tictgxixoc s//x/, r/rsirga/xsvog b-wb T7}v dpagr/av.^’er. 
14 ; o ijstGu tovto irgdoGu), ver. 15; oux oixeT sv e/j,o/ tout egti h rfi ougx't go-j, 
uya-)bv, ver. 18; rb 5= xciTE^yaftfiOGU to xaXov oby^ sbgtaxu, ver. 18; b ob SfXai 
y.axbv, robro tpocggoj, ver. 19; igoi rb xaxov, Kagdxurai, ver. 21; fiKsirco treoov 
v6/xou iv rotg /MiXiGi .... a/^/xaXwr/^&vra /me r& vo/mui rr { g dgagriag, ver. 23 ; 
tyi ok golpxI [(5oi/Xeuw] vo/mw dpugriag, ver. 25. Stronger language than this, 
viz., u I uiu cagxixos, and sold under sin,” i. e , a bond-slave to sin, and 
wholly devoted to its service and obedient to its orders, cannot well be 
found in the New' Testament. 


Whoever insists, then, that the passage before us must be applied to the 
Christian, because of some strong expressions in it which seem to indicate 
true moral good, should also take notice that, by the very same principles 
of interpretation, he will of course be obliged to concede that a carnal state 
and entire devotedness to the passions and appetites is described. To avoid 
ibis conclusion, he considers these last expressions as used in a qualified or 
moderated sense, and accounts for them by the fervour of the writer’s feel¬ 
ings and the nature of the contrast. But who does not see that the very 
same rule, when applied to the passages which seem to indicate moral good 
or holiness, will so modify them as to make the application of them to true 
Christians altogether unnecessary? The reason and conscience of the un- 
Kflnclified, especially when they are awakened by the terrors of the divine 
law, present sufficient ground to justify the use of the language here em¬ 
ployed, in such a modified sense as that now supposed. 

In fact, it appears a very plain case, that neither class of commentators, 
that is, neither those who apply chap. vii. 7—25 to Christians, nor those 
who apply it to the unregenerate, can find satisfactory ground for so doing, 
merely in the phraseology , or modes of expression employed. Either party 
who adopts this ground, must deny his opponent the same liberties which 
he himself takes; or else involve himself in inextricuble difficulties, by ad¬ 
mitting that the same grounds of explanation may be taken by others, 
which he takes fur himself. But he can do neither of these; not the first, 
because the common sense of all men would cry out against him; not the 
last, because this tvould prove the very contrary of what he holds, or else 
prove that the apostle has really contradicted himselk 

It truth, it is only when men come to the study of the Scriptures, without 
bringing along with them u priori doctrines and conclusions, that they are 
willing to admit the force of philological considerations, such as have now 
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been suggested. These once admitted, it follows as a matter of course, 
that a modified sense is to be given to such particular forms of expression as 
seem to stand in the way of the argument and the object of' the writer. 
This we always give in fairly construing the language of men, on all oc¬ 
casions, whether it be written or spoken. The literal interpretation of all 
expressions, in an animated contrast, drawn by a man of such powerful 
feeling as Paul, would hardly be contended for in any case in which po¬ 
lemic theology was not concerned. Is it proper, then, to insist on such 
a sense, in passages which involve sentiments that are now controverted 
by critics and theologians? 

Suppose, now, that one should rigorously insist upon it, that all the 
wordsof our Saviour must be interpreted without any modification, as mean¬ 
ing what they seem obviously to mean on the first view of them. Take for 
example the declarations, that “it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God;” 
also, that “ if he had not come and spoken to the Jews, they would not 
have had sin will any one insist now that these declarations are to be 
literally interpreted ad amussim , and not ad rationem? If so, then it is of 
no use to argue with him in respect to the laws of interpretation; and one 
had better abandon at once the hope of gaining from him a listening ear. 
But if any considerate inquirer is disposed to admit, that hyperbole occa¬ 
sionally exists in the language of the bible (as also in that of all other books 
which in any way express the feelings of men), then may it be easy for him 
to see and feel that the language in Rom. vii. is capable of modification. 
Nay, m >st men, however violent their party feelings, do, after all, in fact, 
admit this principle; for they actually modify that which stands opposed 
to their own views of this passage. This is a practical confession, there¬ 
fore, of the necessity of modification. And this being agreed upon, either 
impliedly or expressly, the inquiry which then presents itself, is : “ In what 
way is any part of the passage in question to be modified? Must it be so 
modified as to agree with the context, and Lhe scope of reasoning which 
the writer is aiming at? Or shall it be so modified, as to agree with our 
a priori views of what the writer ougiit to have said?” As an interpre¬ 
ter and philologist, I can see but one answer to these questions : and this 
is so plain that it need not be repeated. 

If the reader will now look back, be will see that I have not, in any case, 
laid any particular stress on the form or intensity of expression, in my re¬ 
marks on vii. 5—25; and the reason of this is evident enough from what 
has already been said above. At the same time, I have supposed thal 
the expressions av/Apy/xt r<jj vo/xu;, ffvvrjdo/xat rui vo/auj, ruj vot 8ou Xsuai wi/xi^ 
&e., are those which the writer intended should be specially modified by 
the reader; and this because the object of his discourse requires them to 
be modified. This is the ground on which I rest my interpretation; and 
not on the form or strength of single words or phrases, on either side of 
the contrast. 


With these remarks in view, I proceed to offer, in a summary way, my 
reasons for adopting the exegesis which the commentary presents. 

1. The object of the apostle in vii. 7 to viii. 17, is to illustrate and con¬ 
firm what he had said in vii. 5, G; and which he had before intimated in vi. 
14. Chap. vii. 7—25 is as plainly a comment on vii. 5, as chap. viii. 1 — 
17 is on vii. G; and antithesis between vii. 7—25 and viii. 1—25, seems to 
be plain and certain. As this is a fundamental point in the interpretation 
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of the whole, the reader will allow me to he full and explicit in the discus¬ 
sion of it. 

At the beginning of chap, viii., we find a distinction made, and a transi¬ 
tion of the discourse marked b yaga vvv, now then , z. e., in our present 
state, in the present condition of Christians, viz., as contradistinguished 
from their former state. What was this former state? It was a carnal 
state, h ffagxl, ver. 5; aagxixo;, ver. 14; one in which they were subject to 
the law of sin, ver. 23. What makes this transition the more striking is, 
that in ver. G the antithesis between the two conditions there described, is 
pointed out by the very same word as here, viz , by vvv/. 

If now wc examine particulars in these two discourses (vii. 7—25, and 
viii. 1—17), we shall find them in direct antithesis to each other. E. g ., the 
complaint in vii. 24 of miserable subjection to the influence of carnal desires 
stands opposed to the thanks in vii. 25, uttered in reference to the deliver¬ 
ance which the writer is about to describe. In vii. 23, the person described 
is a captive to sin, i. e. 7 altogether subject to the influence of sinful passions 
and desires; in viii. 2, he is represented as delivered from the law of sin 
and death. In vii. 14, an incessant and irreconcileable opposition is repre¬ 
sented as existing between the law of God and the person there described; 
in viii. 4, he is represented as possessing the ability and the disposition to 
keep, at least in some good measure, the precepts of the law. In vii. 18, 
the person described is represented as having no good thing h rjf ffagxi[avrov] 
and as finding no power to effect what is good, even when his mind or con¬ 
science approves it or would prefer it; in viii. 3, 4, this disability is repre¬ 
sented as removed. In vii. 5, 14, 18, the person described is represented 
us being ev <ragxi, tfagxixog*, in viii. 9 he is declared to be o u x ev eagxi. In 
vii. 14 lie is represented as the bond-slave of sin; (Kinqapkvov u-zro rrjv c^aag- 
t/olv), t . e. y as altogether under the power of sin ; in viii. 11, 14 he is repre¬ 
sented as having the Spirit of God to dwell in him, and as being led, u e., 
influenced or guided, by that Spirit. 

In a word, the whole tenor of the two discourses is such as is adapted to 
make the impression, that they are in antithesis to each other, and that they 
are designed by the writer to be so. This lies on the face of them. It is 
only the difficulties which can be raised in regard to subordinate parts, that 
can occasion or sustain any doubts in respect to this subject. 

Indeed, 1 may well express my convictions derived from a general view 
of the antithetic nature of the two passages in question, the connection in 
which they stand, and the design of the writer, in the words of Tholuck : 
“Truly if one has respect only to the connection of the latter part of Rom. 
vii., with what goes before, and what follows after, it is impossible to ex¬ 
plain this [the latter part of Rom. vii.] of any one, except of him who is 
still under the law.” 

2. The object of the writer (which is to show that the law is insufficient 
for the sanctification of sinners) would not be effectually promoted by sup¬ 
posing that lie represents the experience of Christians in chap, vii. For if 
Christians, who are of course under grace, and are dead to the law (vi. 14, 
v ii. G), arc actually still in the state here represented, then would it follow 
that neither grace nor law hinders them from being the servants of sin. 
But to aver that grace does not effect this, is to contradict viii. 1—17. 

3. The tout ensemble of the representation in chap. vii. seems to render 
it certain, that a true Christian cannot be here described. What is the result 
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of the whole ? It is, that notwithstanding all the opposition which the law 
of God and the law of the mind make to sin, yet the person in question 
practises it, and habitually practises it, on all occasions, and under all cir¬ 
cumstances. In every contest here, the sinful carnal mind comes off vic¬ 
torious. Is this “overcoming the world?” Is this to be ‘born of God so 
as not to sin?’ Is this ‘loving Christ so as to keep his commandments?’ 
Is this ‘doing no iniquity?’ Is this “walking not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit?” In a word, is it possible to make this accord with ebap. viii. 
1 — 1 "7? 

4. If chap. vii. represents the Christian struggle with sin, then what 
is the state in which the Christian goes, as represented in chap, viii.? The 
answer must be: One in which there is no more struggle. But when— 
where—was ever such a state on earth? It has often been imagined and 
asserted, but not proved. But if now the transition is from a state in 
which sin was altogether predominant, into one in which grace on the 
whole reigns and triumphs, then all is easy and intelligible. On any other 
ground it is inexplicable; at least, it is so to me. 

It were easy to add more reasons; but if these are well-grounded, they 
are sufficient. It is proper, now, briefly to pass in review some of the 
exegesis and the allegations of those, who maintain that a degenerate 
person is described in vii. 7—25. 

(1) Their interpretation (viz., that which most of them give) of vii. 9 
leads, as may be seen in the commentary on vii. 9, to inextricable difficulty, 
and contradiction of the context. It is equally opposed to the nsus loquendi , 
and to those parts of the discourse which precede and which follow. 

(2) It is alleged, that the contest described in Uom. vii. 14—25 is one 
which accords with the feelings and experience of every Christian; and 
that he is thus conscious that the interpretation given to it by those who 
apply it to Christians, must be correct. 

This consideration is, in fact, the main dependence of those who sup¬ 
port the exegesis just named; I mean, that by such an appeal to feeling, 
they produce more conviction on the mind of Christians, than is produced 
by all their other arguments. After all, however, this is far from deter¬ 
mining the ease. Let us look at the subject in all its bearings. 


I concede, in the first place, 


that Christians have a contest with sin; and 


that this is as plain and certain as it is that they are not wholly sanctified 
in tlie present life. It is developed by almost every page of Scripture, and 
every day’s experience. That this contest is often a vehement one; that 


the passions rage, yea, that they do sometimes even gain the victory; is 
equally plain and certain. It follows now, of course, that as the language 
of Rem. vii. 14—25 is intended to describe a contest between the good 
principle and the bad one in men, and also a contest in which the evil 


principle comes off victorious; so this language can hardly fail of being 
appropriate, to describe all those cases in a Christian's experience, in which 
sin triumphs. Every Christian at once recognizes and feels, that such cases 
may be described in language like that which the apostle employs. 

Here is the advantage which the patrons of this opinion enjoy, and which 
they have not failed to push even to its utmost extent. After all, however, the 
ground is unfairly taken, and unfairly maintained. For, first, \t\sonly aparlot 
the case. While Christians have many a contest in which they are overcome 
by sin, yet they must be victors in far the greater number of cases, ifthe whole 
be collectively taken. If ibis be not true then it cannot be true that ‘be who 
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lovetli Christ, kcepeth his commandments;’ it cannot be true that ‘they 
who love the law of God, do no iniquity;’ nor true that “ he who is born 
of God sinneth not;” nor that faith enables him who cherishes it to “over¬ 
come the world.” As, however, there is no denying the truth of these 
and the like declarations, and no receding from them, nor explaining them 
away as meaning less than habitual victory over sin; so it follows, that 
when verses 15—25 are applied to Christian experience, they are wrongly 
applied. The person represented in these verses succumbs to sin in evert 
instance of contest. The Christian must not—cannot—does not, so fight 
against sin. To assert this would be to contradict the whole tenor of tho 
Scriptures; it would be abrogating, at once, all which is declared in so 
pointed a manner, in chap. viii. 1—17. 

Secondly, as I have already noted, there stands in the way of this inter¬ 
pretation the fact, that a great transition is marked by the commencement 
of chap, viii.; one of which no satisfactory account can be given, ifvii. 
14—25 is to be interpreted as belonging to those who are under grace. 

Thirdly, I repeat the remark, that the question is not, whether what is 
here said might be applied to Christians, but whether, from the tenor of 
the context, it appears to be the intention of the writer that it should be 
so applied. Th is principle cannot fail to settle the question concerning 
such an application. 

In a word; how can it be just reasoning to say, that because verses 14—• 
25 may be applied to describe those contests of the Christian with sin in 
which the latter is victorious, therefore it does describe Christian expe¬ 
rience considered as a whole , and is intended by the writer so to do? What 
can be more certain than that Christian experience is not Lere to the 
writer’s purpose, when his object is, to represent the truly desperate condition 
of him wlto is merely under the law ? 

(3) So far as reasoning or argument is concerned, the main allegation of 
those who apply verses 14—25 to Christian experience, remains yet to be 
considered. It is this, viz., that ‘the declarations made in these verses 
respecting the internal man, are such as comport only w ith the state or con¬ 
dition of a regenerate mag; and if this be not admitted, then we must con¬ 
cede that the unregenerate are subjects of moral good.’ But, 

First, this allegation takes lor granted, that the phrases avgtpngt rip v6y 
0 wr}du)/jt,ui rp vopp, &c., are to be taken in their full strength, without any 
modification. 1 must ask the reader, now, instead of repeating here what 
I have before said, to look back upon the commentary on verse 22, and 
also, what is said near the beginning of the present Excursus, on the subject 
of deducing arguments in this case merely from the forms of expression, 
without a special reference to the context, and the object which the writer 
has in view. When the whole of this is weighed, I would inquire, whether 
lie who interprets chap. vii. 5—25, as having respect to one who is under 
law, has not just as good a claim to insist that ougx:x6g, •jnv^ay.evog M r^v 
apagriav, oti'^pa'Kur'i^ovrd [At rip vopp rr\g a/uagr/otg, &c., shall be taken with¬ 
out abatement or modification? And now, what is to be the result? 
Plainly this, viz., that the writer has described an impossible state, one in 
which n man is under law , and tinder grace at one and the same time; one 
in which sin has a power predominant in all cases, and grace a power on 
the whole predominant, at one and the same time. As this cannot be ad¬ 
mitted, which set of terms in the description must be modified? for one of 
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them certainly must be The answer to this question may be found, in 
the considerations which have been suggested above. 

But secondly, the whole of the allegation which I am discussing, appears 
to me to rest on ground entirely unsafe and unsatisfactory It will be ad¬ 
mitted by those who are conversant with the dispute about the meaning of 
the passage before us, and are well read in the history of Christian doctrine, 
that Augustine was the first who suggested the idea, that it must be applied 
to Christian experience. This be did, however, in the heat of dispute with 
Pelagius. At an earlier period of Ids life, he held to the common exegesis 
of the church, as is certain from Prop. XL V. in Epist. ad Rom.; Intelligi- 
tur hinc ille homo describi, qui nondam sub gratia. So in Confess. VII. 21, 
VIII. 5, Ad Simplic. 1. But Pelagius, who denied the fallen state of man, 
urged upon him the declaration above referred to, viz., delighting in the 
law of God after the inner man , serving the law of God with the mind , &c. 
Augustine felt himself pressed by them, and made his escape by protesting 
against the exegesis of his antagonist. He recanted bis former opinion 
respecting verses 14—25, and became a strenuous advocate for an interpre¬ 
tation which through him has gained an extensive ground among Christians, 
and maintains its footing among many down to the present hour. 

It is difficult to say how far men, and even good men, will sometimes go 
in matters of interpretation and criticism, in order to relieve themselves 
from the straits occasioned by warm dispute, in which their antagonists 
make galling attacks upon them. It was, in all probability, the dispute of 
the church at Rome with the Montanists, which first occasioned it to doubt 
and then to deny, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. Lu¬ 
ther’s dispute with the Roman Catholics, on the subject of justification by 
faith alone , led him to discard the epistle of James, and to call it, by way 
of contempt, epistola strammea. And the like have many others done, for 
similar reasons. Such seems to have been the ground of Augustine’s new 
exegesis. 

But when we come, now, seriously and calmly to inquire whether there 
is any cause of alarm in respect to the doctrine of the natural man’s de¬ 
pravity, because Rom. 7—25 is interpreted as having respect to him, we 
can see that this is so far from being the case, that the opposite is true; I 
mean, that this depravity is rendered much more conspicuous and aggra¬ 
vated by this exegesis. Let us see if this be not palpable and certain. 

That men are moral beings, does not make them sinners or saints. That 
they have faculties which can distinguish between good and evil, only 
shows that they are capable of doing good or evil, or of being righteous or 
wicked. Conscience and reason belong to the pura yiaturalia of the human 
race. Man, in the full and proper sense of this word, cannot exist without 
them. It is no more an evidence, then, that a man is holy or good in the 
Scripture sense of the word, because his reason and conscience distinguish 
good from evil, and testify in behalf of the good, than it is that he is holy 
because he has a moral nature. Such a distinction and such an approba¬ 


tion are inseparable from the essential nature of reason and conscience. 

Consider, moreover, that the guilt of a sinner who continues to yield to 
the solicitations of his carnal desires, is proportioned entirely to the mea¬ 
sure of light which lie has, and to the inducements set before him to act in 
a different manner. “Where there is no law, there is no transgression.” 


“To him that knoweth to do good, and 
Then of course (lie sinner, with reason, 


doctli it not, to him it is sin.” 
and conscience, and the law of 
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God nil remonstrating against his conduct, is involved in guilt of the deep¬ 
est dye, while an offender (if I may so cull him) without any of these 
checks, would be no offender at all. “He that knoweth his master’s will, 
and doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” And so it ought to 
be. What then can render the person’s case more aggravated, who is de¬ 
scribed in verses 14—25, than the fact that he resists so much light and 
such powerful motives to pursue a different course? 

Is it, then, denying the depravity of the unregencrate, when we assign 
to them faculties to do good, and light as to their duty, and strong excite¬ 
ment to perform it, and represent them as after all refusing to do good, 
and uniformly hearkening to the voice of si i? I appeal to the reason and 
conscience of all men, whether such an accusation against the exegesis in 
question, is not in a high degree unjust and unfounded. Nay, I might go 
farther; I may say, it is the contrary exegesis which is pressed with the 
very difficulty it urges against the other. For if the sinner is born without 
reason and conscience, and is without light; or if he is born with reason 
and conscience that are incapable of distinguishing good from evil, or of 
giving the preference to the former; then his depravity and desperate guilt 
can in no way be made out, consistently with the first principles of a moral 
sense. Of all the charges then brought against the exegesis which I have 
defended, that of its diminishing the guilt of unregenerate men is the most 
unfounded and unjust. 

I have discussed the principal arguments, so far as I am acquainted with 
them, of those who interpret verses 14—25 as having a relation to Chris¬ 
tian experience. In regard to the allegation, that Paul here speaks in the 
first person singular, and must therefore be relating his own experience, I 
have already remarked upon it, p. 323, seq. There is no objection to 
allowing it to be Paul’s experience; but when had he such experience? And 
why does he speak of himself? These are the questions to be answered; 
and these I have endeavoured to answer in my remarks at the close of 
vii. 12. 

I cannot conclude this already protracted Excursus, without adverting 
for a moment, to the history of the exegesis introduced by Augustine. 

As has been already stated, the most ancient Fathersof the Church, with¬ 
out a dissenting voice, so far as we have any means of ascertaining their 
views, were united in the belief, that an unregenerate , unsanctljied person is 
described in vii. 5—25. So Origen, Terlullian, Chrysostom, and Theo- 
doret. In this state did the views of the church remain down to the time 
of Augustine, whose first opinion, and whose change of it, have already 
been described. How unnecessary such an evasion was, on his part, of the 
argument of Pelagius, we have already seen. For surely the more light 
the mind of a natural man has, the more his conscience approves the divine 
law and sides with it, the deeper and more dreadful is his guilt when he 
sins against all these. And as the person described by the apostle is one 
over whom sin in every case of contest presented does actually obtain the 
victory, lie must of course be a person of much deeper and more desperate 
depravity than any one can be, whose natural faculties are all degraded and 
depraved in their very origin; as Augustine held the faculties of men to be, 
after his dispute with Pelagius. 

The exegesis of Augustine, however, found favour in the churches where 
his sentiments respecting original sin were received; and prevailed very 
extensively and for a long time. In like manner with him, have Anselm, 
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Thomas Aquinas, Cornelius a Lapiclc, Luther, Melanclhon, Calvin, Beza, 
Spener, Buddaeus, Koppc, and many others, explained the passage in ques¬ 
tion; and most commentators among evangelical Christians in GreatBritain 
and in this country, have followed the same opinion. 

On the other hand, besides all the ancient Greek, and 9omeofthe Latin 
Fathers, there are many distinguished men who have defended the senti¬ 
ment which has been above exhibited. Such are Erasmus, Raphe], Epis- 
copius, Limborch, Turrctin, Le Clerc, Heumann, Bucer, Schomer, Franke, 
G. Arnold, Bengel, Keinhard, Storr, Flatt, Knapp, Tholuck, and (so far 
as I know) all the evangelical commentators of the present time on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. Most of the English episcopal church, also, for many 
years, and not a few of the Scotch, Dutch, and English presbyterian and 
congregational divines, have adopted the same interpretation. I cannot 
but believe that the lime is not far distant, when there will be but one 
opinionamongintclligent Christians, about the passage in question; as there 
was but one before the dispute of Augustine with Pelngius. In this respect 
there is "round of trust, that the ancient and modern churches will vet 
fully harmonize. 

From the above brief historical sketch it would seem, that in general 
those who have admitted Augustine’s view of the doctrine of original 9in, 
have also admitted his exegesis of Rom. vii. 5—25. To this, however, 
there are exceptions; and of late, not a few exceptions. More thorough, 
partial, and unbiassed examination, will probably make an entire change in 
the views of Christians in general, even of those who have been educated 
in the belief of the Augustininn exegesis. This was my own lot; and for 
some time after I began the critical study of the Scriptures, I continued to 
advocate this method of interpretation. But an often repeated and more 
attentive study of the epistle to the Romans has brought me to believe, 
that such an exegesis is forbidden by the nature of the ease, the its us 
loquendi, and the object of the writer; and that it i9 impossible to maintain 
it on impartial and critical grounds. 

I am fully aware of the strength of feeling which exists relative to this 
subject in the minds of many. I am sorry to add, that the manner in which 
it is sometimes defended can never contribute to advance the interests of 
simple truth. When will it be believed, that scorn is not critical acumen, 
and that calling men heretics is not an argument to convince such as take 
the liberty to think and examine for themselves? When will such appeals 
cease? And when shall we have reasons instead of assertions, criticism in 
the place of denunciation, and a full practical exhibition of the truth, that 
the simple testimony of the divine word stands immeasurably high above 
nil human authority? 

[Dr Smith, in the preface mentioned in n note on page 010, hna expressed in a very kind 
and brotherly manner, his dissent from my exegesis of Rom. vii. 5—25. His opinion is, 
that it is a copy of Paul’s experience, after he was stricken down on the plains of Damas¬ 
cus, and before he obtained a hope by faith in Christ Jesus. In his view, “inceptive but 
genuine love of holiness and hatred of all sin, were now implanted in his [Paul's] heart by 
the divine.hand.” In oth*>r words, he had already passed from a law-state to a state of 
grace, and a new spiritual life was actually begun within him. On this account he applies 
to him, in their usual meaning, all the expressions which evince an approbation of holiness 
nnd obedience to the law; and as to all the strong expressions used in respect to sinning 
and practical opposition to the law, he construes them in a modified way, and accounts for 
them on the ground of deep and impassioned feeling in respect to sinfulness. The passage 
(in pref. pp. xi, xii.) in which he has thus expressed bis views, is a vivid and powerful one, 
and docs honour to his head nnd heart. But I have not been able to. find in it matter of 
conviction that my exegesis i6 erroneous. The whole controversy turns ultimately on the 
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aim pie point, Which method of interpretation best harmonizes with the main scope and design 
of the writer in chap, vii., viii.V To settle this by particular phraseology, is certainly a desperate 
undertaking. If the literal sense Is to be urged, then both sides can undoubtedly be established, 
viz., that I’aul is speaking of a man who is a Christian, and of one who is not. Scarcely any 
language in the Bible la stronger on either side. We must give up all hope, then, of coming to 
any satisfactory issue in this way; as I tliink I have abundantly shown in the above Excursus. 
What then is the main scope and object of the apostle’s discourse here ? I can find no other than 
this, viz., to show the utter inefflcacy of the law to deliver men from a state of sin and death, and 
the necessity of betaking themselves to the grace proffered by the gospel. What can be more 
obvious than that a laic-state is what Is described on the one hand (vii. 7—25), and a gospel-state 
or slate of grace on the other (viii. 1—17)? If there be notan antithesis, a marked, and pointed, 
and powerful one here, betweenuhe two states as described in these two portions of Scripture, I 
confess myself unable to discern what antithesis is. And if there be antithesis, how can a state 
of grace be described in chap, vii. 7—25? I can see no answer to this question, except it be, that 
the state of distressing apprehension, and contest, and opposition, described in chap. vii. is suc¬ 
ceeded by one full of peace and hope as described in chap, viii.i But how docs such a represen¬ 
tation accomplish the apostle'B object? The man is sqfe, as described in chap, vii., although in 
trouble ; whereas the deliverance in chap. viii. is “from the law of sin and death." The last could 
not be said to be effected by the transition in question; it was already effected, if Dr. S be in the 
right, when the man was in the conflict described in chap. vii. Does ibe man go over then, as 
represented in chap. viii. into a state of entire perfection, so that he is freed from all the struggle 
with sin? Dr. S. would be one of the last to acknowledge this. It remains then, that the man tic- 
scribed in chap. vii. is in a law-state. No other method of interpretation will make good the 
obvious antithesis; no other willfully answer the main scope and design of the apostle. 

Another friend, well known in this country, and also very dear to mo, the Rev. Dr. Henderson, 
of Highbury College, in the precincts of London, who has also written a short prefatory com¬ 
mendation of the English edition of my commentary, ip a letter to me dated June 24, lb33, has 
expressed his views In regard to my exegesis of the passage in question, in the following manner: 
" Vour view of clmp. vii. meetB with my approbation. I deem it most important. The other view 
seems grcntly calculated to keep up and foster u low state of Christianity.” When such enlight¬ 
ened, sober, pious, and judicious divines think so differently about Rom. vii. 7—25, what better 
enn one do, than to investigate for himself und fully satisfy Ins own mind? This ie what I have 
endeavoured to do, and what botli of the much honoured friends mentioned above cheerfully en¬ 
courage me to do, even in cases where I may differ from them. Would that the same noble and 
generous spirit might every where take the place of the jealous and morbid Cynicism, in which 
some seem to move as their most congenial clement!] 


EXCURSUS VIII. 

On xndig in Rom. viii. 10 (p. 360—371). 


Thomjck argues that xritng is employed as described in the commentary 
from two sources; first, from the connexion in which it stands, and the 
predicates which arc assigned to it; and secondly, from both Jewish and 
Christian belief respecting the renewal of the natural world at a future 
period. 

Under the first head of argument he says, that the more usual meaning 
of xTtdtg is the natural world. If he means by this to aver, that the. word 
lias this signification in a majority of the instances in which it is employed 
in the New Testament, an inspection of the examples in the commentary 
will convince the reader that he is mistnken. But still, the fact that the 
word may very naturally, in itself considered, be employed in such away, 
I freely concede; and this I have already more tlmn once intimated. 

His next argument is, that 7} xrittg in ver. 2), indicates a descent 
from the noble to the ignoble part of creation. He means that aurri xrh/g 
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signifies as much as to say: ‘Not only does the nobler part of creation 
long for a disclosure of the glory which is to be revealed, but even this 
inferior creation , of which I am now speaking, also longs for the period 
when this disclosure shall be made.” 

The answer to this is, that such an exegesis of a-jrr, y.ristg would ne¬ 
cessarily imply, that a higher and nobler xriaig had been already mentioned 
in the preceding context, witli which this inferior one is now compared. 
Had such mention been made, there would be some ground for the remark 
of Tlioluck. But as there is no mention of any thing of this nature, 1 do 
not see how we can give a comparative sense to r, y.ricig. In order to 
do this, must not something have been mentioned with which we may com¬ 
pare it? The expectation of the nobler part of creation is first mentioned 
in ver. 23, uioOsGiav arrtxbeyfiMvoi. The force of a urjj yj zr/G/g must there¬ 
fore be made out in another way. Paul had just said, r t zrietg is made sub¬ 
ject to a frail and perishing state (/zara/o'njr/), with the hope,i. e., in a condi¬ 
tion or in circumstances in which it is permitted to hope, that y.ai aurr, i) 
zriGtg, even this very same creahiretmay be freed. & c. Tlioluck does not seem 
to have noted, that the expression is not simply a\jrr h but y.ai cilrr ,; which 
necessarily refers it to the preceding xriag, and means that even the very 
same xrlatg, viz., the frail and perishing zricig which had just been described 
is still placed in a state in which it may indulge the hope of deliverance, 
&c. The force of xa/ avri], then, seems to consist in designating that very 
same perishing xr/Gig which the writer had just described, as being in a 
slate to indulge a hope of obtaining freedom from this wretched condition. 
If this be correct, then its force does not consist in any implied comparison 
with a nobler xr/V/c, which indulged the like hopes. 

A third reason of Tlioluck for the signification which he here assigns 
for y.T/aig is, that in ver. 22, rr a g a r t y.ricig is mentioned. 

But why the apostle could not say rrdsa r\ zn'Gig, if he meant the world 
of rational beings, just as well as he could if he meant the world of nature, 
I am not aware; and more especially so, since in Mark xvi. 15, and Col. i. 
23, this very expression is made use of (trucy rfi ztIgu— h -do/i rjj zt/gu) 
in order to denote the universality of the rational world. 

Tinally, Tholuck avers that the predicates garadr^g and douXiia rrg 
foogag (verses 20, 21,) more naturally belong to the material creation. 

But this I cannot see. Above all, I cannot see it, when the apostle says, 
that the zricig was made subject /xara/or?;r/, c£rj£ excacra, not voluntarily , not 
of its own choice. Does this belong more naturally, then, to the material 
than the rational creation? Of which is choice more naturally predicated? 
Then again, is not yuradrr\g* a frail and dying state , as easily and naturally 
to be predicated of men, as it is of the material world? And taken as a 
whole, is not the latter far less subject to f^aradr^g than the race of men? 
Comp. /^aradr^g in Eph. iv. 17—19; Rom. i. 21, seq. Once more, is not 
bovXe/a rrjg foogag, the bondage of a mortal or perishing condition* as natu- 
rally predicated of men as it is of the material world? Rather, is it not 
much more naturally applied to human beings, than it is to the world in 
which they live? So Paul seems to have thought, and so expressed him¬ 
self; see ogu in 1 Cor. xv. 50. Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 18, 19; i. 4. 

None of the reasons, then, assigned by Tlioluck for the exegesis which 
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he defends, that are drawn from the exigency of the passage, seem to be 
well-grounded. So much is true, viz., that the usus loquendiin itself consid¬ 
ered would admit the sense which he gives to xt/ci;. But that the exigent ia 
loci renders probable this meaning, does not seem in any good degree to be 
made out. 

We come, next, to the second class of reasons assigned by Tholuck in 
defence of his interpretation; viz., those derived from the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian belief, respecting therenovation of the natural world at a future period. 

The passages of Scriptures mainly relied on are 2 Pet. iii. 7 —12; Rev. 
xxi. 1; Isai. xi. 6, scq., Ixv. 17, seq; Ileb. xii. 26. seq. Hints of the same 
doctrine are supposed to be contained in Malt. xiii. 38, seq.; xix. 28, and 
Acts iii. 21. Brief suggestions respecting passages of such a nature, are 
all which any reader will here expect. 

All the force of argument from these and the like passages must rest on 
a literal interpretation of them. But how can passages of this nature be 
urged as having a literal meaning, after reading Rev. xxi., and xxii. 1—5? 
Or if this does not satisfy the mind, then compare passages of a similar 
nature, viz., those which have respect to the Messiah’s kingdom on earth, 
his spiritual kingdom before the end of lime, and during the gathering in 
of his saints. What immeasurable absurdities and contradictions must be 
involved in a literal exegesis here? For example, from Isai. ii. 1—4, and 
Micah iv. 1—8, one might prove that in the time of the Messiah, the tem¬ 
ple of the Lord is to be built on a mountain, placed upon the top of the 
highest mountains any where to be found, and that there all the nations of 
the earth will assemble to offer their devotions. Isai. xi. 6—9 would prove 
that all the brute creation are to experience an absolute change of their 
very nature; the lion is to eat straw like the ox; the asp and the cockatrice 
are no more to retain their venomous power. Isa. ix. 7 would prove that 
the literal throne of David is to be occupied by the Messiah, and that he is 
to rule in his capacity as literal king, without intermission and without end. 
Isai. xxv. 6—8 would prove that a feast of fat things and of rich wines is 
to be made for all nations, and that all suffering and sorrow and death arc 
to be abolished. Isai. xxxv. 1—10 would prove that the deserts of the 
earth are to be filled with living streams and exuberant herbage and trees, 
and that all the ransomed of the Lord are to repair to the literal Mount 
Zion, where they will have uninterrupted and everlasting pleasure. Isai. 
xliii. 18—21 would prove the same thing respecting the deserts; and also 
that the beasts of the field, the dragons, and the owls, shall be among the 
worshippers of God. Isai. lv. 1—10 would prove, not only that wine and 
milk are to be had, in the days of the Messiah, without money and without 
price, but that the mountains and the hills will break forth into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. Isai. lx. 15—22 would 
prove that Israel is to feed on the inilk of the Gentiles, and to be nourished 
by the breasts of hings; and also that there will be no sun by day no” moon 
by night, but God himself by his own splendour is to make their ever¬ 
lasting light so that no more night will ever he known. (The very same 
tilings are said respecting the new Jerusalem, in Rev. xxi. 23; are they 
literal there?) Isai. lxvi. 22—24 would prove that all nations are to come 
from one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, and 
worship before the Lord in Jerusalem. 

Why now are not such pnssagesjust as reasonably construed in a literal 
manner, as those which have respect to the kingdom of God after the gene- 
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rul resurrection? Must it not be true, that in its very nature this kingdom 
will be still more spiritual than that of the Messiah during its preparatory 
or disciplinary state? This will not be denied. Is there no reason a forti¬ 
ori y then, why we should understand the language respecting this kingdom 
as figurative, in just tlie same manner as we are obliged to do with regard 
to all the descriptions in the Bible of the heavenly world? Nay, I may 
add, that the idea of Flatt, Tholuck, and many others, about a renewed 
earth becoming the literal abode of the blessed, after the resurrection, is 
directly at variance with other declarations of the Scriptures. Paul re¬ 
presents Christians at the general resurrection as caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air , i, e., as ascending to heaven, and as thenceforth being ever with 
the Lord, viz., in heaven, 1 Thess. iv. 17. So all the Bible; believers are 
to ‘dwell with God, to be with him, to see his face, to enjoy his presence, 
tn stand at his right hand.’ The apostle Paul says, that at the resurrection 
‘ this mortal will put on immortality, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, that this natural body is to become a spiritual body, 


and to be made like'bnto Christ's glorified body/ 1 Cor. xv. 44, 50, 5;J; 
and all this, that saints may be glorified with Christ. But where is Christ’s 
body? And where does he dwell? And where do believers go, when 
they are “ absent from the body,” in order that they may be “ present with 
the Lord?” Our Saviour represents the saints at the resurrection as becom¬ 


ing incapable of all earthly pleasures, and as being made like to the angels 
of God in heaven, Matt. xxii. 21), oO. And must we believe, after all ibis, 


that the present earth, when it has undergone an emendation, is still to be 


the abode of spiritual bodies, of saints made like to their Lord and Re¬ 
deemer? Believe it who may, I must first see all these and the like texts 
Molted out from the Bible; nay, my whole views respecting the very na¬ 
ture of future happiness must undergo an entire transformation, as great as 
the earth itself is supposed by the writers in question to undergo, before I 
can admit such an exegesis as they defend. It contradicts the express de¬ 
clarations of the Saviour and of his apostles. 

I have a difficulty, also, as to the logical commentary of the passage, pro¬ 
vided we adopt the interpretation defended by Tholuck. Let us examine 
this lor a moment. The apostle begins by saying, that present afflictions 
should not be laid to heart by Christians, because of the future glory which 
is reserved for them. What now is demanded, in order that this should be 
believed, and that Christians should regulate their thoughts and conduct 
by it ? Why plainly nothing move is required, than that they should cherish 
a confirmed belief of it, a steadfast hope that such glory will be bestowed. 
Such is the conclusion in ver. 25. But how is this hope to be animated 
and supported? Plainly by considerations which add to the assurance, 
that future glory is in prospect. And what are these? They are, that God 
has enstamped on our very nature the desire of such a state, and that lie 
has placed us in such a frail and dying condition, as that the whole human 
race naturally and instinctively look to such a state and hope for it. The 
present is manifestly a stnte of trial; even Christians, who have the earnest 
of future glory within themselves, are not exempt from this. But the very 
fact that we are in a state of trial and probation, naturally points to an end 
or result of this. And what is such an end, but a state o\ future happiness? 
for here happiness in a higher sense is not to be attained. 

But suppose now that the material world is that which sighs after and 
Lopes for deliverance from its present frail and perishable state; has this a 
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direct bearing on the subject in question? The answer must be in the 
negative; so thought Turretin, as his notes most clearly show. But then 
it may be said, that it has a bearing upon it by way of implication; be¬ 
cause the renovation of the material world is necessarily connected with 
the future happiness of the saints. In this point of view I acknowledge 
it would not be irrelevant. But is not this less direct, less forcible, less 


convincing, than the appeal to the wants and desires of whieh every 
human breast is conscious? Of two modes of exegesis, either of winch is 


possible, I must prefer that which imparts the most life and energy to the 
reasoning and argument of the writer. 


I have another substantial difficulty with the interpretation under exam¬ 
ination. It is this: if xr/tf/g means the material or natural world, on the one 


hand, and ajrci rr/v aira^yf^ rov 'n’vevgctro; 'iypvrtg means Christians on tile 
other (whieh Tholuck and Flatt both avow), then here is a lacuna which 
cannot well be imagined or accounted for. Christians are subject to frail 
and dying state, but are looking for a better one; and the natural world 
is in the same circumstances; but the world of men in general, the world 
of rational beings who are not regenerate, have no concern or interest in 
Ml this; they are not even mentioned. Can it he supposed now, that the 
apostle has made such an important, unspeakably important, omission as 
this, in such a discourse and in such a connection? The natural , physical 
world brought into the account but the world of perishing men left onl ! 
1 must have confirmation “strong as proof from holy writ,” to make me 
adopt an interpretation that offers such a manifest incongruity. 

Such are my reasons for not regarding as weighty the arguments offered 
by the advocates of the interpretation I am examining; and such are my 
positive grounds for rejecting it. 

I come, at last, to the interpretation which I have supposed above to 
he the correct and proper one, viz., that xr/V/j most probably means men, 
mankind in general, as stated above, No. 2, h. That such an interpretation 
is agreeable to the usus loguendi , is clear from the statement there made. 
It only remains, then, to inquire, whether it accords with the nature of the 
passage in which the word stands, and whether it can be vindicated from 
the objections made to it. 

As to its accordance with the nature of the passage, and with the ar¬ 
gument whieh the writer purposes to employ, I must refer the reader (in 
order to save repetition) to my general statement above (p. 3(>2) of the 
meaning of the passage, and also to what has been just said respecting the 
logic of the passage. It remains, then, only that I take some notice of 
the objections urged against this interpretation. Flatt has done the most 
justice to such objections; and I shall therefore examine the arguments 
which lie produces. 

1. ‘ Kri<n;. in verses 19—21, is distinguished from uioi Gtou. How, 
then, can it mean all men, of which utoi 0eou constitute a parti’ 


The answer to this is, that there is not an antithesis here of xrtatg to vio) 


0£oD (which the objection assumes), but only a distinction of species from 
genus. ‘ Mankind,’ says the apostle, i. e., men in general, ‘ have always been 
in a frail and dying state, have felt this, and have longed after a higher and 
better state.’ Ill ver. 23 he goes on to say : ‘ Even those whom one might 
expect to be exempt from this, i. e. f Christians themselves, who already have 
an earuest of .future glory, have uot been exempt from such a condition.’ 
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Here is indeed a distinction, but no antithesis. In fact the nature of the 
case does not admit of antithesis; for both the xr iatg and oi rr t v u.Ka.oyw rod 
wsv/uciTog lyovrsg are partakers of the same frail and dying state. The dis¬ 
tinction, therefore, is of a different nature from that of antithesis. It is 
made, as I apprehend, in the manner stated above. 

2. ‘ How could the apostle represent xriaig in this sense, i. e heathen 
men and all unconverted men, as seeking and sighing after the liberty of 
the children of God , when he everywhere avers that they are estranged from 
God, and at enmity with him, and are ignorant of the things of the Spirit?’ 

But here the argumentum ad kominem may be applied to good purpose. 
How could the apostle represent the natural or inanimate creation as long¬ 
ing after such a happiness, or any other like to it? You reply, ‘It is a 
prosopopoeia.’ It is so, truly, if you interpret it rightly; and personifica¬ 
tion of the boldest kind, so bold that I know not how we can admit it, 
while it has so much of incongruity in it. 

I quit this part of the subject, however, and proceed. Is there not in 
the human breast a longing and sighing after immortality? Hear Cicero, 
who puts these words into the mouth of Cato, when speaking of Elysium : 
“ O prseelarum diem, cum ad illud divinorum animorum concilium coetum- 
que proficiscar, cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam! Proficiscar 
enim, non ad eos solum viros, dequibusante dixi; verum etiam ad Catoncm 
meum, quo nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pietate prcestantior;” De Senec- 
tute. Listen also to Seneca: “ Juvabat de teternitate animorum quxrere, 
imo mehercule credere. Credebam enim facile opinionibus magnorum vir- 
orum, rem gratissimam promittentium, magis quam probantium. Dabam 
me spei tautae.” In other passages the same writer descants upon the 
meanness of affairs pertaining to the present life, unless one rises in his 
views above human objects. “Sic creatura,” adds Turretin, to whom I 
am indebted for these quotations, “sic creatura abhorrebat a vanitate cui 
subjecta est. Sic sperabat se aliquando a servitute ilia liberatum iri;” 
Oj>p. II. 361. 

Who can refuse to see how applicable all this is to our present purpose ? 
Tholuck and Flatt would themselves say, that this sighing after immortality 
is one of the most convincing of all arguments that men are truly immor¬ 
tal. Does not the fact, that all nations have had their Elysium, establish 
the allegation that such a longing is innate, i. e., pertaining to our rational 
nature? Or if this be questioned, is it not certain, that the present unsa¬ 
tisfying, frail, dying condition of the human race does lead them to feel 
their need of a better state, and to sigh after it? 

This does not prove, indeed, that they long for the heaven of the Chris¬ 
tian, as a place of purity and freedom from all sin. That they have speci¬ 
fic and correct views of this and desires after it, is not true; and if they 
had, we could not suppose them to desire it in respect to its holiness. But 
it is not necessary to suppose this, in reference to the object of the apostle’s 
argument. It is not a specific view of heaven simply as a place of purity 
and holiness, which he here represents Christians themselves as entertain¬ 
ing; for in ver. 23 he adverts to them as hoping for the redemption.of their 
bodies , i. e an exemption from the pains and sufferings to whieh their frail 
bodies are continually exposed. May not the unconverted long to be de¬ 
livered from suffering and sorrow? Do they not in this respect desire fu¬ 
ture happiness? I acknowledge that they are unwilling to employ proper 
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means of obtaining it; and that there are actually, as the Christian revela¬ 
tion holds it up to view, things in it which would not of themselves be at all 
desirable to the unconverted; but do they not, after all,in some definite and 
important sense, hope and wish for another and better world? This will 
not be denied, after reading the above extracts from Cicero and Seneca; 
and this being admitted, it is all which the apostle’s argument here demands. 

What he means to say, I take to be in substance this: ‘The very nature 
and condition of the human race point to a future state; they declare that 
this is an imperfect, frail, dying, unhappy state; that man does not, and 
cannot, attain the end of his being here; and even Christians, supported 
as they are by the earnest of a future glory, sLill find themselves obliged to 
sympathize with all others in these sulferings, sorrows, anddeferred hopes.’ 

I acknowledge, that if one insists on construing the revelation of the sons 
of God , and the glorious liberty of the children of God , as being so specific 
that they cannot be predicated of the hopes of the world at large, lie-may 
make difficulty with the exegesis which I am defending. So Flatt and 
Tholuck have done. But how should they both have overlooked the fact, 
that this same rigid interpretation applied to their own mode of construing 
xrlo/;, makes ft difficulty still greater? For in what possible sense can the 
nat ural world be hoping for or expecting the glorious liberty of the children 
of God ? I mean, if these expressions be interpreted (as they, in making 
their objections, insist that they must be) in their specific and rigid sense. 

If there be any difficulty here, then, it is evidently less on the ground 
which I take, than on the other. It is not enough to make objections to a 
particular mode of interpretation; but one should show that his own is not 
liable to objections still greater. And surely it must be deemed a greater 
difficulty to represent the natural world as expecting the glorious liberty of 
the children of God } than it is to suppose that immortal beings, made in the 
image of God, and made sensible of the insufficiency of the present world 
to render them happy, should anxiously look for another and better state. 
It is not necessary for the apostle’s argument, to show that they look fur 
this in the way that Christianity would direct them to do, nor even that 
they have any good grounds in their present state to expect personally a 
happier condition in future. If even the wicked, who love this world, arc 
not satisfied with it, and are made to sigh after another and more perfect 
state, then follows what the apostle has designed to urge, viz., the con¬ 
clusion that God lias strongly impressed on our whole race the conviction 
that there is a better state, and that it is highly needed. 

The ground which Noesselt and others take respecting xriaig, viz., that it 
means Christians in general, would indeed free the whole passage from any 
objections of the kind under consideration, inasmuch as they might be said 
without any limitation, to expect the revelation of the sons of God . But this 
interpretation is pressed with other insuperable difficulties, as has already 
been stated. It makes no distinction between xr/V/j and v/ci Scouor rexva 
in verses 19, 21, when the writer has plainly made one; and then it 
understands ciurot tt\\ a<7raoyf\v rov rmbfjjctrog £yu\ir£g of llie apostles only, or 
such Christians as were endowed with miraculous gifts; which cannot, in 
any tolerable manner, be defended. 

I come, then, by virtue of such considerations as have been suggested, 
to prefer the interpretation which assigns to xrmg the sense of mankind , men 
in general, to any other of the proposed methods of explanation. But in so 
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doing, I do not aver that there are no difficulties in the way, or that an in¬ 
genious critic can raise none. This is not the question. The more proper 
question is, whether the difficulties that lie in the way of this interpreta¬ 
tion are not less than those which can be thrown in the way of any of 
the other methods which have been discussed? I can only say, that they 
seem to me clearly to be less; and therefore I feel compelled to embrace 
this exegesis until a more probable one is proposed. It has been defended 
by Augustine, Lightfoot, Locke, J. A. Turretin, Sender, Rosen muller, Am¬ 
mon, Usteri, Keil, and many others. This, indeed, is in itself no adequate 
reason for receiving it; but it shows, at least, that the difficulties attending 
it have not been regarded as insuperable by men of very different theolo¬ 
gical views, and of no small attainments. 


EXCURSUS IX. 


On Rom. viii. 28, roTg '/.ard katjto?; ojffi. (p- 378.) 


Tiie difficulty arising from this passage, and die temptation to deny or 
obscure what I must believe to be its plain and inevitable meaning, are both 
suggested by the foUowingquestion: How can God have had an eterualpvw - 
pose as to those who are to be saved, and yet men be free agents, free even 
iu the matter of their own repentance and conversion?” It will not be ex¬ 
pected, of course, that I should here discuss at length a metaphysical ques¬ 
tion, which the disputes and contentions of more than 4 000 years have nut 
settled; for in every age and nation, where religious inquiries have been 
pursued, the difficulty before us has for substance presented itself to the 
minds of thinking men. One may say that three parties exist, and perhaps 
have in every age existed, in respect to it; viz., (1) Those who embrace the 
doctrine of fatality , and therefore deny the proper free agency of man. (2) 
Those who deny the divine decrees or eternal purposes of God, and make in 
effect a kind of independent agency of man. (0) Those who be lieve both in 
the divine foreknowledge, purpose, or decree (lor the difference between these 
is in name only, not in reality), and also in the entire free agency of man. 


Among this latter class, I would choose my lot. The Scriptures seem to 
me plainly to hold forth both of these doctrines. Yea, so far are the sacred 
writers from apprehending any inconsistency in them, that they bring them 
both forward (/. e., divine agency and purpose, and human agency and pur¬ 
pose) at one and the same time, not seeming even to apprehend that any 
one will speculate on them so as to make out any contradiction. For ex¬ 
ample: Ac f s ii. 23, “Ilim, being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crncitied 
and slain;” i- e., the determinate counsel ( jjsie/isvr, 3o'j\r t ) and foreknow- 
ledge of G od did not render the hands of the Jews less wicked, who cruci¬ 
fied the Saviour. Of course they must have acted in a voluntary manner, 


*. e ., as agents altogether free; for a sin involuntary, i. e., without consent 
ol the will, is a contradiction in terms, so far as moral turpitude is concerned. 

Again; Phil. ii. 12, 13, “ JJ r ork out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God who ivorkcth in you both to will andtodo y of his good 
pleasure;” t. e., the very ground on which I urge diligence in the matter 
ol your Christian duties is, that God helps you both to will and to do. 
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These are a specimen of the philosophy (if I may so speak) of the sacred 
writers. And of such philosophy the Bible is full. The attributes of an 
omniscient God, his designs, his very nature, prove that he must havcpur- 
poscs ; and such as will not be frustrated. Prediction or prophecy proves 
this, and puts it beyond all rational contradiction. Is it U7ice?-tain , whether 
what the prophets of God have foretold will come to pass? Yet are not 
the men by whom the things foretold are brought to pass, free agents in all 
cases of this nature, just as they were in the crucifixion of the Lord of glory? 

But you will ask: * How is this?' To which I answer at once: I do 
not know. The manner in which God’s purposes are consistent with free 
agency, I do not pretend to know. The fact that they are consistent, I do 
know; because I am conscious of being a free agent; I am as certain of it as 
I am of my own existence. lam equally certain that God is omniscient, 
and has always been so; and therefore he must have always perfectly 
known every thing that will take place. If he knew it with certainty (and 
if he did not, then he did not kuoic it at all), then is it uncertain whether it 
will take place? And if it is certain, then how does this differ from what 
is said to be decreed ? The name decree , indeed, seems to have carried 
along with it a kind of terror to many minds; but, so far as I can see, it 
implies neither more nor less than divine purpose or divine will. And can 
it be, that sober-minded Christians will, on reflection, maintain that there 
is no divine purpose or will? 

To all the arguments adduced from such a statement oi'facls t which can 
be alleged in order to prove the doctrine of falalism y I have only to reply, 
that fact itself disproves this; for we are conscious of bein z f ree agents. 
The Scriptures disprove this: for they every where treat men as free agents. 
And this is enough'; for these are the two highest possible sources of 
proof, and with these we ought to rest satisfied. To what can we make 
n convincing appeal, if not to these'? 

As to the question: How is our free agency made to consist with God’s 
eternal purposes? 1 have said nothing; for 1 know nothing. And as to 
the question, how ten thousand thousand other things, which I believe, and 
which all men believe, can be true or take place, no one in the present 
world knows, or ever will know, any thing; e.g. y How do heat, moisture, 
and earth make one plant green and another red, one nutritive and another 
poisonous, in the very same bed of eurlh? yet we all believe the fact that 
they do. 

\Vho can show it to be absurd, now, that God should have had an 
eternal purpose, and yet man be a free agent? 

Does the certain knowledge we now have of a past event, destroy the free 
agency of those who were concerned in bringing about that event? Did 
any previous knowledge of the same necessarily interfere with their free 
agency? And ns to free agency itself; cannot God make a creature in his 
own iwage y free like himself, rational like himself, the originator of thoughts 
and volitions like himself ? Can this be disproved? The fact that we are 
dependent beings, will not prove that we may not be free agents as to the 
exercise of the powers with which we are endowed,—free in a sense like 
to that in which God himself, as a rational being, is free. Nor will this 
establish any contingency ov uncertainty ot events, in the universe. Could not 
God as well foresee what would be the free and voluntary thought of men, 
in consequence of the powers which he should give them, ns he could fore¬ 
see thoughts and volitions which would proceed from the operation of cx- 
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fernal causes upon them? Until this can be denied on the ground of rea¬ 
son and argument, the sentiment in question is not justly liable to the 
charge of introducing the doctrine of casual contingency or uncertainty 
into the plans of the divine mind. 

I only add, that when we say, ‘ God has had an eternal purpose in re¬ 
spect to those who are called* (and the apostle does say this, Eph. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. i. 9), we speak uvOguKoxuOus. With God there is no time. ‘ A 
thousand years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years.’) With 
him it is an eternal now, as it has often and forcibly been expressed. 
So the expressions, prf. - destination ^ ordination ^ &c., strictly speak¬ 

ing, are anthropopathic . ‘Non pr^e -videjitia, sed pro -videntia potius 
dicitur,’ says Boethius, De consol. Philos, i. 5. prop. G. 

If God has any purposes, they are eternal. We must, then, either deny 
that he has auy purposes, or else admit their eternal existence; and this 
being admitted, the xAr-oi yard rr^oOiatv arc truly such as the apostle de- 
hc» ibes them to be in the sequel of chap. viii. 


EXCURSUS X. 

On Rom. viii. 28—30. (p. 382). 

On the disputes which have arisen from the paragraph in verses 28— 
30, I shall not comment at large in this place; but 1 cannot pass by the 
Bubject without making a few remarks. 

That man should be entirely dependent on God, and yet be a free agent 
at the same time, presents, it has been often asserted, an impossibility, an 
absurdity, a contradiction of terms, a scheme of fatalism, &c. After all, 
however, the mere disciple of Naturalism, who sets revelation entirely aside, 
but allows the natural perfections of the Godhead (among which are omni¬ 
science and omnipotence), falls into the very same difficulties inevitably, 
which he puts solely to the account of Revelation. If there be a God, a 
Creator, almighty and omniscient, then we are perfectly and entirely de¬ 
pendent on him; from everlasting moreover,be has known all that we are 
and shall be; he has known this with absolute certainty; and if so, then what 
we are and shall be is not fortuitous. This the disciple of nature can no 
more deny, than the disciple of revelation. And this involves at once all 
the real difficulties which are charged to the account of those who be¬ 
lieve in the plain and simple allegations of the passage before us. 

Once admit the idea of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator, and the 
difficulty of reconciling dependence and free agency comes up of course; 
and it bears equally, moreover, on every system which admits tins truth. 
It is wonderful that this should not be more extensively seen and felt by 
writers, who are in the habit, of charging all difficulties of this nature to 
the opinions of those who favour the sentiments of Calvin. 

AlLer all, if there be any force in the objections made against the doctrine 
in question, it arises only front reasoning analogically in respect to the la us 
and qualities of matter and those of mind. In a piece of physical ma¬ 
chinery, every motion will be in accordance with the laws of motion and 
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mechanical power, and all necessarily according to the contrivance of the 
mechanist; i. c., the laws of matter and motion remaining the same, the 
result which is calculated upon ^necessary; and it is always the same, for 
there is no volition in the machine, nothing to resist, alter, or modify the 
intluence to which it is subjected. 

Not so in the world of immaterial and spiritual being. Man is made in 
the image of God; therefore he has a free agency like to that of his Maker. 
From its very nature, this free agency is incapable of mechanical control. 
Motives, arguments, inducements may move, convince, persuade; but they 
ennnot control by a necessity like that in the world of matter. That they 
cannot, is owing to the very nature itself of a free agent, who is no longer 
free, if he have no ultimate choice and power of his own. The Bible every 
where ascribes such a power to man. He resists light, knowledge, persua¬ 
sion; he remains unmoved (at least undetermined) by all the motives 
drawn from earth, heaven, and hell; he resists and grieves the Spirit of 
God himself. Such are the representations of the Scripture. Is this re¬ 
presentation truth or fiction? Which is the same as to ask; Are men in 
fact free agents, or only so in name and appearance? 

That they are in fact free, is what I believe. Nor can I be persuaded, 
that illustrations of free agency drawn from the material world, are in any 
tolerable measure apposite to our subject. Our souls are spirit^ not matter. 
They are like the God who made them; not like the dust on which we 
tread. All arguments, then, drawn from cause or causation and effect in 
the material world, and applied to the subject of spiritual agency and in¬ 
fluence, are wrongly applied, and cannot serve to cast any thing but dark¬ 
ness on this deeply interesting subject. 

All the deductions in respect to fatalism moreover, which are made out 
and charged upon those who hold the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge and 
eternal purposes, are made out by a process of reasoning which has its basis 
in material analogies. A regular, necessitous, mechanical concatenation of 
cause and effect, altogether like that in the world of nature, is predicated 
of the doctrine of the divine purposes or decrees; and then the charge of 
fatalism and absurdity of course follows. Let those who would avoid this 
take good care, then, not to reason about spirit in the same way as they do 
about matter. 


Who now can prove, that the Spirit of God may not influence the human 
mind, in a manner perfectly consistent with its entire free agency—influence 
it to accept the oilers of salvation, and become au/M/MOppog rov uiou toDSeou? 
No one. He can no more do this, than he can prove that one man cannot 


influence another, without impairing his freedom of action; an event which 
takes place every hour, and in all parts of this lower world. Above all, 
who can show that truth can influence men while they remain free, and yet 
that the Spirit, who is the author of all truth, cannot operate as effectually 
and with as little interference with free agency, as the truth which he has 


revealed ? So little foundation is there for the charge of fatalism, against 


the doctrine of divine influence upon tiie souls of men! 

Those who are saved freely repent, freely believe, freely accept the terms 
of salvation. Why can they not be as free under the influence of the 
Spirit, as they arc under the influence of the truth which he has revealed? 
And none but penitents will be saved. There is no room then to say, that 
a belief in the divine eternal purposes makes it a matter of indifference 
wheLher a man lives a virtuous and holy life or not, and that if he is to be 
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saved, he will be saved, let him do what he may. The plain and certain 
truth is, that he ‘is not to be saved’ unless he become conformed to the 
image of Christ, and that without holiness no man shall see the Lord. This 
is God’s everlasting purpose, his eternal decree; and sooner than this can 
be violated, heaven and earth shall pass away. All accusations of such a 
nature, then, against the doctrine in question, properly understood, are un¬ 
grounded and unjust. 

In regard to the dispute whether God tjows/ce roO; x>.jjr&u£, from hi a 
mere good pleasure , or from a foresight of their faith and good uorhs; it is 
easy to see, that the paragraph of the epistle which is under consideration 
does not decide on this. So far the question seems to be fully settled, by 
other texts of Scripture, viz., that the merit or obedience of the xX^rot was 
not the ground or reason of their regeneration and sanctification. This 
would be assuming that holiness existed before it did exist; that it was the 
ground of that which it followed only as a consequence. 

On the other hand; as to the decretum absolution , as it has been called, 
viz., the determination that the xXqrof should be saved, irrespectively of 
their character and actions, one cannot well sec how this is to be made out. 
So much must be true, viz., that they are not regenerated, sanctified, or 
saved, on account of merit; all is of grace , pure grace. If this be all that any 
one means by the decretum absolutum , there can be no reasonable objection 
made to it. But on the other hand; as God is omniscient , and therefore 
must know every part of every man’s character, through all stages of his 
being; as all things, in their fullest extent, must have always been naked 
and open to his view; so we cannot once imagine, that any decree or pur¬ 
pose in respect to tlie xXr,roi can have been made irrespectively of their whole 
character. Such an irrespection (if I may use the word) is impossible. 
God has never determined, and from his holy nature never can determine 
to save any except such as are conformed to the image of his Son. All 
stands or falls together. A decretum absolution , i. r», a decree which should 
separate these, or have no regard to these, would be a different one from 
that which the apostle has stated; and I may add, different from what we 
can ever imagine to be possible. . 

To whut purpose, then, can disputes on such a question be raised or 
fostered? Ilappy would it be for the church, had there been no occasion 
in times past to mourn over them ! It is truly important to distinguish that 
which is revealed, from that which is not; and to content ourselves with 
the one, and dismiss the other. “ Secret things belong to the Lord our 
God; but things revealed to us and our children.” 

I will only add, that the phrase, God out oj his mci'e good pleasure, is very 
liable to be misunderstood and perverted, as it often has been. My own 
apprehension is, that most of those who employ it, use it merely tc signify 
without regard to merit, without being induced by considerations of'meritorious 
obedience . In this sense, as applied to God in respect to his purposes of 
renewing and sanctifying sinners, it is strictly true. Merit they have not; 
obedience they exhibit not, while in their unrenewed and unsanctified slate. 
But then the phrase is often understood as conveying the idea, that God, 
in a way merely arbitrary , i. e., without any good reasons whatever, did 
choose some to everlasting life. This can never be true at all; no, riot in 
any sense whatever. A ll that can ever be true is, that God has done this, 
while the reasons arc entirely unknown to us. He surely never did and never 
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will il<* lor mine or do any tiling, without the highest and best reasons; 
although lie may not unfold them to us. 

On the whole it is to be regretted that a phrase so easily misunderstood 
and perverted as that in question, should have been introduced into the 
technology of religion. It would have been much better to have avoided 
ihe disputes it has occasioned, by phraseology more explicit and unam¬ 
biguous. 

One remark more, and I dismiss the whole subject. If I do not greatly 
err, the principal objections which serious and candid minds feel to the 
doctrine of predestination (as it is called), t. c., of foreknowledge and eter¬ 
nal purpose on the part of God, arises from what I must think to be a mis¬ 
taken application of the principles of analogical reasoning. ‘ IIow/ it is 
asked, ‘can God have determined from eternity who are to be saved/ 1. e., 
whom lie will effectually call, and justify, and sanctify, and bring to glory, 
and yet men be free to cboose or refuse salvation? And the difficulty in 
all this is, that they suppose a regular concatenation of causes and influence 
must be arranged in the spiritual world, which will just as mechanically and 
certainly bring about the end, as that gravitation will make a stone fall to 
tho earth. They join, with all this transfer o {'physical causation and effect 
over to spiritual things, the idea, that regard to the character or efforts of 
those who are saved is to be left out of the question; and then they make out, 
in their own minds, the ideaof fatalism, an undistinguishing fatalism, which 
acts thus and so, merely because it chooses to do this or that, without any 
good and sufficient reason whatever. And taking such a view of the doc¬ 
trine of predestination, of course they think it very reasonable to reject it. 

In answer to all this it may be said (1), That it is impossible even to im¬ 
agine n case in which God can be supposed not to have before him the whole 
of every individual character of those who belong to the xXjjro/. (2) All 
that the Scripture teaches in regard to the ground or reason of his purpose of 
mercy towards these, is, that it is not on account of merit or desert in them; 
they are regenerated, and sanctified, and saved through grace, grace only; 
“ not of work, lest any man should boast.” Farther than this negative as¬ 
sertion, the Scripture does not go; and who knows any thing more than 
what is revealed concerning it? (3) The Bible, and experience, and reason, 
all unite in giving testimony of the highest kind which the human mind can 
receive, that whatever may be the purposes of God, men in fact are free 
agents ; free in all their spiritual exercises, as well as any others: and what 
is thus in fact conciliated or harmonized, cannot in its own nature be con¬ 
tradictory or absurd. (4) The eternal purpose of God is no more in the 
way of free agency, than his presewtf purpose; for his present purpose is 
neither more nor less than his eternal one, and his eternal one neither more 
nor less than his present one. With him there is one eternal now ; and all 
ideas of causation, and concatenation of causes and influence, drawn from 
sensible objects that are temporary and successive, only serve to mislead the 
mind in regard to God, when they are applied to him. (5) All the diffi¬ 
culties which ever have been or ever can be raised in regard to the foreor¬ 
dination or decree of God, concentre at last in one single point, viz,, How 
can a creature he perfectly dependent, entirely under the control and within 
the power of another, and yet he free ? And all the difficulty here comes 
at la>t upon the how ; it lies not in the fact; for the fact that such is the 
case, is put beyond all doubt by the testimony of Scripture and experience. 

Kow as this now lies equally in the way of all who admit the existence 
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of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator—I say equally in the way of all 
such, for this is plainly the case unless they are fatalists—and since, more¬ 
over, this question is plainly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge; 
it does not seem to me reasonable to declaim against those who admit that 
the doctrine of divine foreknowledge implies of course divine purpose; and 
that divine purpose must have been always the same, inasmuch as God is 
immutable, “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” At any rate, no 
arguments of an a priori nature can serve to set aside the plain, direct, in¬ 
evitable meaning of the passage in Rom.,viii. 28, seq. Nor if it presents 
a difficulty, can we free ourselves from this, even if we reject revelation. 
A God almighty and omniscient, and a creature frail and entirely depen¬ 
dent, and yet free, always and every where present the same paradox to 
the human understanding. The Jew, the Mahommedan, and the Theist, 
are obliged to encounter it, in common with the Christian of strict creed 
and principles. 


EXCURSUS XI. 


On Rom. ix. 17, ih avrb tojto at (p. 431). 


But what is the meaning of the entire assertion, the words of which we have 
thus considered? Does it mean that God did actively and by his immedi¬ 
ate influence on the heart or mind of Pharaoh, excite him or rouse him up 
to do evil, i. e. } to continue obstinate and rebellious against himself? Or 
that God had excited or roused him up by the various plagues sent on him 
and his people, so that his opposition to letting the people of Israel go had 
become more active and bitter? The first of these meanings is the one 
which it is said some writers have ventured to give. E. g ., Augustine, (de 
Gratia et lib. Arbit. c. 21): 11 is et talibus testimoniis Scripturarum satis 
manifestaturoperaii Deum in cor dibits hominum ad inclinandaseorum vohtp- 
tatesquocumquevoluerit , sire ad bona pro sud misericord id sire ad mala pro 
mentis eorum, &e. So Gomar, as represented by Ilalcs: “Not unjustly 
does God condemn the sinner, for he has ordained the means of condemna¬ 
tion sin]; so that he condemns no one, without having first plunged 

him into sin .”—Golden llemaius , p. 435, ed. 1CSS. Augustine says, more 
expressly and fully than above, on the verse before us: Excitavi te ut oon- 
tumaciusresisleres, non tantuni permiltendo, scdmulta eliamtamUsT\:squam 
foris operando . So Anselm, as quoted by Tholuck: Cum malus esses, pro- 
digiis quasi sopitum excitavi, ut in niahtia persisltres atq-ue deterior Jieres . 
After quoting this passage, Tholuck exclaims: “ Is it God or the devil who 
speaks thus ?” And on the oilier passages just quoted he says : “Can God 
speak thus to man [viz. can lie say what these comments represent him as 
saying]? then woe to us ! for we are mere dwarfs in the hands of an irre¬ 
sistible Cyclops, created and dashed in pieces at his pleasure.” And again; 
“Then have Satan and God exchanged offices. God gocth about as a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour; and Satan exults that the Al¬ 
mighty, from whose hand none can escape, places at bis disposal the victims 
of hi 9 vengeance.” He then goes on to say, that this is just what pant I icism 
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would exult in, viz., that pantheism which abolishes all distinction between 
good and evil.* 


■ Dr. J. P. Smith, in the preface to my work os stated above (p. 628), objects to my citations 
of Augustine and others In this passage, us tending to place the authors unlairly before the eye 
of the public, because it seems virtually to accuse them of the doctrine of fatality. But he has in 
part mistaken the object of iny citations. I had no design to accuse the men iu question oi 
really holding the doctrine of fatality, i. e., that God is the proper author of sin ; but merely to 
show that writers of great talent and much celebrity had occasionally expressed themselves iu a 
way that scarcely Beeins compatible with scriptural views. The passage from Augustine surely 
cannot be denied. It were easy to add not n few more of the same tenor; but this would be 
foreign to my purpose at present. All that can be said is, that Augustine, like every other man 
who is a warm disputant and writes a great deal, in the fervour of his zeal has expressed himself 
in a manner tlint comports not nil with the general spirit and tenor of his writings. He was, 
beyond a doubt, tho ablest and most consistent of all the ancient Fathers as a theologian . As a 
critic, however, a very high rank surely cannot be assigned him; for lie was even unacquainted 
with the Hebrew language. There is no doubt that Augustine usually expresses himself ns a 
sober man, on the diilicult topics connected with the subject of the present Excursus ; there is as 
little doubt that in the heat of controversy “he goes for the whole.” How can such a writer, 
however pious and able, always be consistent? 

My friend complains of omissions, in the citation of Augustine, of parts of the passage, and of 
the sequel. But surely lie will call to mind, that the subject of discussion is not the general or¬ 
thodoxy of Augustine ; but merely whether .he had expressed himself in a certain way, iu rela¬ 
tion to the text under consideration. The quotation fairly settles this point; and, 1 must think, 
without nny injustice to Augustine. lie does say, that ‘ God works in the hearts of men to in¬ 
cline them to evil as well as to good and this was all he was appealed to as saying. How good, 
great, or consistent a man he was, the ratio loci et temporis did uot permit me to discuss. 

In regard to the quotation from Ausehu, Dr. Smith says lie has searched in vain for the ori¬ 
ginal ; and he appeal s to doubt whether it exists. 1 also h ive made n search of some consider¬ 
able extent, and have not been so successful as to find it. Yet in a folio, who will venture to say 
that it does not somewhere lie concealed ? Thoiuck is one of the lust raeu to quote falsely and 
erroneously. I can hardly feel that he is mistaken as to the fact that Auselm has sncli a pas¬ 
sage. Yet I confess it seems strange to me, that Thoiuck, who names it a horrible (schreckli- 
cites) passage, should not tell his readers where they might, find it, so as to judge of the tenor of 
it for themselves. In my estimate-of Anselm's character, 1 heartily unite with my friend, and 
wiili llie lute ecclesiastical historian, Milner. 

Dr. Smith also complains of the injustice dofie to Gomar. He says that he has searched the 
works of Gomar iu vuin, to find nny thing like the passage quoted. The declaration of my friend 
I do not distrust. But he will cull to mind, that the quotation from Gomar is expressly stated 
in my Excursus to be taken from Hales’s account of him at the Synod ol'Dort. Dr. S. seems to 
aim lit palliating a little the injustice thut some might think I had done to these writers liy say¬ 
ing, that “ I have avowedly borrowed them from Thoiuck.’* As to Goumr, he says that I took 
the passage from Thoiuck, lie from Moslieim, and Moslieim from John Holes of Eton, “who 
embraced the side of Gomnr’s opponents at the Synod of I)ort. Thus,” adds he, “ Mr. Stuart 
lms the passage at third hand.” . 

My answer is short. I verified the quotation from 3Iiv;!mini's translation of Hales's letters, 
having the original work of Moshcim belore me. 1 had be lore read the whole of that work, and 
remembered the passage. The original English work of Mules, i. e., his letters to the ambassa¬ 
dor ill the Hague, Sir D. Carle ton, was not then in my possession. It now lies before me. On 
p. 4J. r ) (us I have already stated in the text), stands the passage in question. It is not misrepre- 
teiiicd by Moslieim and Thoiuck, as to substance. Yet as to the lust clause of the quotation, it 
is doubtful whether it conies from Gomar, or is a conclusion drawn by Moslieim, and by Thoiuck 
after him, from what is said in the first part of the quotation. From the inode of printing ami 
pointing in the (>'olden Ilernains, it is impossible to tell whether the phrase, that is, a* he predestin¬ 
ated man to tlatth, so he predestinated him to sin, the only way to (hath, belongs to Gomar or to the 
comment of Hides on what Gomnr had just said, viz., that, as God had decreed the end [death], 
so he did decree the means [sin.] Moslieim takes the doubtful words as belonging to Gomar; 
the inspection of them in the Golden Remains rather inclines me to attribute them to Hales. 
Be, (his, however, as it mny, they are undoubtedly a correct exposition ol the sentiment conveyed 
by the declaration ot Gomar. 

Every thing turns then on the credit due to John Hales. As to this, no less a personage than 
J. Pearson, the well-known, learned, and excellent bishop of that numc, edited John Ha lea’s 
book, Inasmuch as his mime stands attached to the preface. 11 is testimony concerning Hales, 
whom lie iniinmtely knew, is as follows: “ John Hales (some time Greek Professor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, long a Fellow of Eton College, and a*- last also a prebendary ut Windsor) wua 
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These expressions, it must be admitted, bear very hardly on such men aa 
Augustine. Anselm, Calvin, lieza, P. Martyr, Parscus, Gomar, and many 
others. Yet so much must we concede, viz., that the Scriptures not only 
teach us God’s entire abhorrence of sin, and the freedom of man in 
sinning, but they do also, in so many words, assert that “ God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man ; but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” James i. 
13, 14. With this unequivocal assertion of an apostle before our eyes, 
an assertion bearing directly on the specific point of internal excitement 
to do evil, we ought not to take any position which maintains, that Gad 
operated directly on the heart and mind of Pharaoh , in order to harden 
him and make him more desperate. 

God does not permit wicked men to say truly that such is the erfse, in 
respect to his dealings with them. Thus he says to the Jews: <( Will ye 
steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and burn incense 
to Baal, and walk after other gods whom ye know not; and come and 
stand before me in this house...and say: We are delivered we are 

reserved ] to do all these abominations?” Jer. vii. 9, 10. Nay, the Scripture 
directly decides, that there may be a “ determinate counsel and foreknow¬ 
ledge of God” respecting a thing which is exceedingly sinful, and yet that 


a man, I think, of as great a sharpness, quickness, and subtility of wit, a9 ever this, or perhaps 
Rny nation bred... He became as great a master of polite, various, and universal learning, as ever 
yet conversed with books... He really was a most prodigious example of acute and piercing wit, 
of a vast and illimited knowledge, of a severe and profound judgment... I cannot esteem him less 
in any thing which belongs to a good man, than in those intellectual perfections... As a Christian, 
none was ever more acquainted with the nature of the gospel, none more studious of the know¬ 
ledge of it, or more curious in search...If ever any man might be allowed to judge, it was lie who 
so long, so much, so advantageously considered ; and what is more, who never could be said to 
have the least worldly design in his detenu illations... He was most exemplary, meek, and humble, 
notwithstanding his perfections...This testimony...comes far short of him.”—Pref. to Golden 
Remains. 

So much for the capacity of TTalcs to understand Gomar, and for his fidelity in reporting what 
ho said. As to the fact alleged by my friend, viz., that " Hales was on the side of Goinar’s op¬ 
ponents at the Synod of Dort,” it is the greatest mistake of all. He who has studied well the 
history of the Synod of Dort, cannot be ignorant of the fact that it was convoked by the influ¬ 
ence of KiDg James, and with a design to support Calvinism. Sir Dudley Carle ton was accord¬ 
ingly sent by the King to stay at the Hague, und watch over nil the movements of the Synod, in 
order to sec that matters were conducted so as to please his majesty. It was indecorous for 
Carleton to go directly to Dort; and so he stopped a short distance from it, and sent Hales lo 
walch the motions of the Synod, and communicate them to him from day to day. For this very 
purpose had Hales been nominated by king James, us the most shrewd, learned, and able of all the 
English Calvinists. Haa he been in any degree suspected of leaning to Arminianism, he could 
not possibly have received the appointment that he did. It was by attendance on the Synod, 
and witnessing the manner in which the Armenians were treated, that Hales beenme first cool 
towards Gomar and his party, and afterwnrds opposed to them on the ground of their violence 
and persecution unto blood. In subsequent life he seems to liave declined still farther from the 
high Calvinistic parly. But be this as it may, there is not the least ground of doubt that he was 
ft high Calvinist when he went to the Synod of Dort. That his letters are a faithful picture of 
what took place there, no one who reads them with candour nnd attention can doubt. The in¬ 
ternal evidence is perfectly convincing. Nor have I ever seen their authenticity called in ques¬ 
tion. That Gomar, with nil his abilities, whatever they were, was a high party-man, a heated 
disputant, and a bold uncompromising defender of ultra-doctrines on the subject of the divine 
decrees, no one, I think, will call in question, who reads the letters of Holes. 

After all, I hardly need to hnve said uny thing in the way of my own vindication ; for I have 
expressly said, that the reinnrks of Tholuck "bear very hardly" on the authors quoted. Yet in 
deference to the feelings of my friend, whose opinion I so highly value, and in justice to the 
general tenor and strain of the works of the authors quoted. I hnve modified my own remarks 
upon iheir declarations. I do this, not because I suppose them not to have made such declara¬ 
tions; but because I suppose them to have said, in the heal of dispute, that which they did not 
abide by in their sober and considerate momenta. 
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those who are agents in bringing it about may he altogether voluntary and 
guilty, Acts ii. 23. Guilty or wickel they could not be, unless they were 
voluntary agents. 

But having advanced thus far, we must go still farther in order to obtain 
satisfaction as to the point in question. This can be obtained only by a 
considerate and extensive survey of tbe us?/s lognendi in the Scriptures, with 
reference to God as the author of all things . There is a sense, in which he 
is the author of all things, yea, of all actions. He has created all things. 
Under his control, and by his direction and power, they come into exist¬ 
ence. None but atheists will deny this, lie continues to hold them all 
under his control, i. <?., he governs the universe: and in him “ we live, and 
move, and have our being.” He directs all things after the counsel of his 
own will; i. e. y lie so guides and controls all things, all events, all creatures 
and their actions, as finally to accomplish his own blessed and glorious pur¬ 
poses, both of mercy and justice. 

The moment we admit him to bean omniscient and omnipotent God, that 
moment we admit that he must have foreseen from eternity a//the actiuiis 
of his creatures, all their thoughts and affections and wishes and de¬ 
sires. We cannot deny that, foreseeing all these with all their consequences, 
lie brought them into being, and placed them (for surely it was he who or¬ 
dered their lot) in circumstances, where he knew they would act as lie had 
foreseen they would. It is impossible to deny this, without denying the 
omniscience of God, and his immutability. 

Now the Scripture most evidently admits and inculcates all these truths. 
Such being the fact, there is plainly a sense in which all tilings and events 
may be ascribed to God. He foreknew them; and his creating and govern¬ 
ing and controlling power renders it certain that they will eome to pass; 
for how could h e foreknow what is uncertain ? Accordingly, the Bible de¬ 
clares that ‘ we live and move and have our being in God/ Nay it goes 
farther than this; however wc may stumble at the expressions, or revolt at 
the sentiment. It ascribes evil, yea, moral evil, to God in some sense or 
other; an assertion which must not be hazarded without proof, and which 
shall be supported by an overwhelming mass of examples. Let the reader 
now turn to the following passages and attentively consider them; viz., 2 
8am. xii. 11, xvi. 10; l Kings xxii, 22; Josh. xi. 20; Ps. cv. 25; 1 Kings 
xi. 23; 2 Sain. xxiv. 1. Let hi in next examine the texts which declare 
that God hardened the heart of one and another; c. g., of Pharaoh, Kxod. 
vii. 13, ix. 12, x. 1, 20, 27, xi. 10, xiv. 8; Rom. ix. 18; of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, Deut. ii. 30; of the Israelites, lsai. lxiii. 17; John xii. 40. 
Who can read such texts as these, and so many, and yet aver that the 
Scripture tenehes us, that there is no sense in which it is true that God 
hardens the hearts of men ? 

But the great question yet remains, Does God do this in such a way, 
i. r., is be so concerned in it, and only so concerned, that man’s free agency 
is still left entire, and so llint all the moral blame of his sins is to be attri¬ 
buted solely to him? This question we may answer in the affirmative. The 
Bible docs indeed speak of God as hardening tbe hearts of men, in some 
sense or other. In wlmt sense, is not specifically said, although it is very 
plainly implied. That he does this in the way of direct influence on the 
heart or mind, seems to be unequivocally denied in James i. 13. 14. That 
what wc arc allowed to attribute to him, in respect to the hardening of tho 
heart, cannot be any thing which takes away the criminality and guilt of 
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men, nor any thing which in any measure abridges the entire freedom of 
their own actions, is clear from the fact, that the sacred writers often and 
every where ascribe the hardening of the heart to the wicked themselves. So, 
expressly, in respect to Pharaoh, Exod. viii. 15, 32, ix. 3d; 1 Sara. vi. 6; 
in respect to others, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13; Ps. xcv. 8; Prov. xxviii. 14; Job 
ix. 4; and so of hardening the neck , which for substance has the same mean¬ 
ing, 2 Kings xvii. 14; Jer. vii. 26, xix. 15; Prov. xxix. 1; Neh. ix. 16, 

17, 29. In other expressions the passive voice only is made use of, without 
designating any agent; e. g., Exod. vii. 22, viii. 19, ix. 7, 35, et alibi. 

With these texts may be compared Isai. vi. 10, where the prophet is bid 
to go andmake the heart of the people stupid, their ears heavy, and to close 
up their eyes. Read now the comments on this, in Matt. xiii. 15; Mark iv. 
12; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26, 27. A comparison of these is roplet ■ 
with instruction; for in Isai. vi. 10, th zprophet is represented as hardening 
the Jews, because he declares to them the divine word, and they, hearing 
and rejecting it, become more hardened. In John xii. 40, Godis represent¬ 
ed as hardening their heart (which seemsalso to be implied in Mark iv. 12); 
while in Matt. xiii. 15 and Acts xxviii. 26, 27, the plain and necessary im¬ 
plication is, that the Jews hardened their own hearts. Here then is one 
and the same case, which is represented in three different ways. (1) The 
prophet hardens the Jews. (2) God does the same thing. (3) The Jewish 
people do it themselves. Is all this true; or is one part contradictory to 
another? We may safely answer: It is all true. The prophet is said to 
harden the hearts of the Jews, merely because he is the instrument of deli¬ 
vering messages to them; while they, in consequence of abusing these, be¬ 
come more hardened and guilty. God hardens their hearts, in that by his 
providence he sustains them in life, upholds the use of all their powers, 
causes the prophets to warn and reprove them, and places them in circum¬ 
stances where they must receive these warnings and reproofs. Under this 
arrangement of Ins providence they become more hardened and wicked. 
In this sense, and in this only, do the Scriptures seem to affirm that lieia 
concerned with the hardening of men’s hearts. 

The Jews hardened their own hearts, inasmuch as they freely and volun¬ 
tarily abused all the blessings and privileges which the providence and 
mercy of God had bestowed upon them, and thus became more stupid and 
corrupt. 

Surely no one will say that the prophet (Isai. vi. 10) hardens the hearts 
of the Jews, by direct and positive influence upon them. It is not neces¬ 
sary, then, when it is declared that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh , to 
draw the conclusion that this was done by direct and positive influence. 
That it is not necessary, can be made clear from the following illustration 
of Scripture usage. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, it is said ,The Lord moved (Plpuj 

David to go an t number Israel , &e., which, under the circumstances then 
existing, and with the views that David had, was a great sin in the sight of 
heaven, and was punished by a signal judgment of God. Here observe, 
that np s l is applied directly to Jehovah, without any intimation of a 

secondary agent or instrument; and so one might argue (as some do in re¬ 
gard to other expressions of the like nature in the Scriptures), that God is 
here asserted to be the direct exciting cause, which occasioned David to 
number Israel, &e. Yet in 1 Chron. xxi. 1 the very same thing is ascribed 
to Satan: And,Satan moved®®*) David to go and number Israel, 8ic. Observe 
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that the very same verb is employed in ilic second case, as in the first. 
Now as Satan is the tempter of men to sin, and as “ God tempted no man” 
wc must say, Here is a clear case, in which that is ascribed to God, which 
he permits or suffers to be brought about under his superintendence or 
government of the universe, by agents of an inferior character. This 
seems, at least, to be a clear case; and it is one which has a very import¬ 
ant bearing on the subject before us. 

It is true that God roused tip Pharaoh, so that he was the occasion of the 
di vine power and glory being displayed in all the land of Egypt. But was 
this done by direct and immediate operation in hardening- his heart, or was 
it through the signs and wonders, which the power and providence of God 
performed before the eyes and in the country of this contumacious monarch? 
In the latter way, we may safely answer, inasmuch as Pharaoh and others 
are said, in the Scriptures, to harden their own hearts. There was another 
agency here, then, besides that of Jehovah; just as in the case stated abm e. 
God in his providence did send Moses and Aaron with a commission to 
make demands on the king of Egypt in behalf of the oppressed Hebrews; 
he sent plagues upon Egypt by bis miraculous power; and all these things 
under arrangements of Ins providence being brought to act upon Pharaoh, 
he became worse and worse. The Lord hardened his heart, because the 
Lord was the author of commands and messages and miracles, which were 
the occasion of Pharaoh’s hardening li is own heart. In just such a way, Paul 
says that our sinful passions are by the law, to, ^aOrj/j.ara toj'j d/iapridv rd 
did too ^ov,'Rom. vii. 5, which he afterwards explains by saying, ^ yd% 
d iMLQria d<poofiT)'n Xa/SoDtfa, x. r. X,, Rom. vii. 11. 

That God was the author of the commands and messages delivered by 
Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh, is clear; that he was the author of the judg¬ 
ments inflicted on the land of Egypt is clear; that lie knew what effect these 
would produce on the heart of Pharaoh, is equally certain; and that he de¬ 


signed to turn all this into ultimate good, and to glorify himself, the Bible 
often asserts or implies. There is no difficulty then in saying, with refer¬ 
ence to all this, and in the sense stated above, that God hardened Pharaoh’s 


heart, or that he roused him up, viz. by his messages and the miracles whic h 
he wrought. It is a clear case, that the active and bitter indignation and 


contumacy of Pharaoh was greatly increased or excited by these doings of 
Divine Providence; and therefore the sentiment of our text remains true; 


while, at the same lime, God is not the author of Pharaoh’s sin (in the com¬ 


mon sense of this expression), an)- more than he is the author of our sin, 
because he has given us powers and faculties by which wc may sin, and, 
with full knowledge that we should sin, has placed us in a world where we 
are of course surrounded by temptations and enticements to sin. After all 
this, we are free agents, we sin voluntarily, and we are therefore account¬ 
able for it; all which was equally true of Pharaoh. 

To all that has now been said to illustrate and vindicate the true sense of 


{^iyupa, it nmy be added, that the conclusion drawn by the apostle in ver. 
18, clearly implies that he gave such a sense to verses 1G, 17, as has been 
given above: 4t Therefore he hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he 
will,he hardmeth Now if i^yu^a does not imply some kind of agency, 
something done on the part of God which has a connection with the hard¬ 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart, how can the apostle deduce the conclusion in ver. 
18 from the assertion in verses 1G, 17? This consideration alone seems 
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fully and finally to decide the point, in regard to the exegesis put upon 
by Tholuck, who follows the ig of the Seventy, and con¬ 

strues it of preserving Pharaoh, i. e. y upholding him in life during the con¬ 
tinuance of the plagues in Egypt. Six of these had already been inflicted, 
when the words in ver. 17 were spoken. Tholuck says that Pharaoh might 
have easily been taken off by these plagues, and therefore relates, 

as he maintains, to Pharaoh’s having been preserved in life. And in the 
same way many others have construed the word But this will 

hardly satisfy the demands of critical exegesis. The six plagues already 
inflicted were, the turning of the waters of the Nile into blood, Exod. vii. 
14, seq.; the sending of the frogs, Exod. viii. 1, seq.; of the lice, Exod. viii. 
16, seq.; of the flies, Exod. viii. 20, seq.; the murrain of beasts, Exod. ix.l, 
seq.; and the plague of biles and blains, Exod. ix. 8, eeq. Now as all these 
plagues were merely temporary , and as we have no intimation in the sacred 
records that they occasioned the loss of human life among the Egyptians, so 
there seems to be no special reason for putting this sense on viz. 

I have preserved thee, or kept thee alive . 

And then, if this be adopted, how does the conclusion of the apostle in 
ver. 18 follow, viz. w ds ^g/.e/ czhqovv'i? Does preserving in life , or making 
one to keep his standing , necessarily import a <sy./.r,oj',siv or (txa^w/zol? 
I am altogether unable to see how Paul could deduce such a conclusion 
from such premises. 

I must therefore accede to what seems to be tbc plain and evident mean¬ 
ing of s^ye/ga, viz., that God in his providence did so direct things, viz., 
the warnings to Pharaoh, the commands addressed to him, and the signs 
and wonders in his land, that he was excited to more vehement resistance 
and contumely, which ended in his signal overthrow' and destruction. In 
all this Pharaoh was entirely voluntary and free. The case differs not, in 
principle, from what happens every day. As has been before remarked, 
God creates men: he endows them with pow ers and faculties which enable 
them to sin; and places them in a world surrounded by temptation; and 
all this, knowing certainly that they will sin. Every one must agree to this. 
But are not men free agents still? Do they not sin voluntarilyl Does not 
the blame of this attach entirely to themselves ? Can any part of it be justly 
charged upon God? Surely not; and if not, then there is a sense in which 
lie may say, that he roused vp Pharaoh, in order that he might show forth his 
power and glory in all the earth; and this without making himself the proper 
author of sin. In one sense, God does all that takes place under his pro¬ 
vidence and government of the world; for ho preserves all creatures and 
all worlds, and gives them all their powers, faculties, and opportunities of 
action. In another sense, God is not the author of sin ; “ God tempteth no 
inan.” Man is the proper author of his own sin; “every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, and enticed to sin.” In one sense 
God Lath made all things for himself, yea, “ ike wicked for the day of evil” 
Prov. xvi 4, and in the like sense lie roused up Pharaoh. So far as he is 
concerned with all this, it is in a way that is perfectly consistent with the 
freedom of men in action; and all his designs axe to bring good out of evil, 
and thus to promote the glory of his own name; as is intimated in the 
verse before us. 

All the difficulty which is involved in these declarations in their full 
extent, is iinolved in the principle (which even Theism admits), that God is 
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omniscient, omnipotent , and immutable. The Deist has, in reality, the very 
same difficulties to cope with here, so far ns the free agency and the sinful¬ 
ness of men are concerned, as the evangelical Christian. The modus of the 
whole is our ignorance of the manner in which free agency and entire de¬ 
pendence, foreknowledge and voluntary action, consist together and are 
harmonized. But as fad only is known to us, viz., the fact that they do 
coexist; and as the manner of Lheir coexistence or consistency is beyond the 
boundaries of human knowledge; so I do not see how those, who are 
stumbled at the subject under consideration, can ever satisfy themselves, so 
long as they insist on first knowing the manner of the consistency, before 
they admit the fact. 

in the apostles time, the very same objection was made to his doctrine, 
which has been made ever since, and is still every day repeated So the 
verses in the sequel plainly show us. They show, moreover, that the 
apostle was understood in the same way by objectors, as his words at fast 
view would seem to mean; for if this were not so, what ground was there 
for the objection which is raised? 

The difficulty of this subject, the manner in which it has so often been 
misunderstood and abused, and a wish to contribute (if possible) something 
to remove some of its perplexities from the minds of readers who may 
peruse these pages, are my apt.logy for dwelling so long upon it. That 
there ure difficulties still which remain unexplained, and which ever must 
remain so while ‘ we know in part//, e., while we continue in the present 
world, I do not feel disposed at all to deny. But this is confessedly the 
case in regard to a multitude of other things, which all admit without 
hesitation; and admit them, too, even while the modus of them remains 
utterly inexplicable. 


EXCURSUS XII. 

On the various designations in Rom. xii. 8 (p. 505). 

I have, in the commentary, given the reader the usual exegesis of the pas- 
snge in question, viz., <5 /xirad/Oovg, sv a $r>.oVjjrr 6 cr^o/crrcc^m;, \v o-Toudij' o 
tXtuv, ev /XagoVTjr/. But an attentive and repeated examination of it lias 
raised many doubts in iny mind whether there is not a radical mistake at 
the foundation of this whole interpretation. I refer not now to the verbal 
criticisms merely; which, it is obvious, are in general well (bunded and 
correct. But 1 refer to the assumption, in this case, that 6 /xiradidoug, 6 
er*G/<jTu/Atvo;, and 6 e\ewv designate officers or offices in the church; I mean 
officers iu the usual and proper sense of the word, viz., men set apart by the 
special designation and appointment of the church, lor the performance of 
some peculiar and appropriate duties. I have a predominant persuasion, 
that these words here designate duties which individuals merely as such 
were to perform, and to whom the church looked for such performance be¬ 
cause they had ability or opportunity to perform them, or (if it shall be 
ihurghtiuoreprobublc) who were specially desired by the church to perform 
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them. In the last case it might be true, for example, that to an individual 
in the church who was wealthy, the church looked in a peculiar manner 
with expectation that he would aid the poor; or (to adduce another ex¬ 
ample) it might happen that some individual had leisure, and also particular 
qualifications lor visiting the sick, consoling mourners, counselling the per¬ 
plexed, relieving the distressed by various personal attentions, &c., and the 
church looked to him as a 6 eXewv, or they made a special request of him 
that he would attend to such duties., All this might be, nay, it is all very 
natural and probable; while, at the same time, this would not prove that 
there were regularly instituted offices in the church, designated by 6 
bibojc, o KPo/ffTd{/,evog y and 6 iXeJy. 

These hints give the general views which I feel compelled to entertain 
of the words under examination. But as the whole subject has an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the polity of the Christian church, 1 feel obliged to assign 
reasons for such an opinion. 

(1) It is obvious that the apostle docs not here confine himself to extra¬ 
ordinary and miraculous gifts only, although lie includes them. The 

was one who spoke under the influence of inspiration; but 6 
didd<jy.uv and b cra^axaXwv might or might not be inspired; for the office 
itself was of a permanent or general nature, and not limited to special cir¬ 
cumstances. So the bicr/.ovog might or might not be an inspired man; for 
Stephen (Acts vi. vii.) was “ full of the Holy Ghost,” while we have no 
particular reason to believe that all of his brethren in office were endowed 
with the same gift. The same is true of b /lerabioovc, 6 rrPo/Grd/zsvog, and b 
eXewv: for the respective individuals who performed the duties designated 
by these words, might, at times, enjoy special divine assistance and direc¬ 
tion. But this belongs not essentially to the nature of the duties them¬ 
selves, which may in general be performed without miraculous interposi¬ 
tion. 

(2) It is equally obvious that the apostle, in the whole extent of bis ex¬ 
hortation here, includes both public and private, official and unofficial 
duties. A bare inspection of verses, G—21 sets this question at rest. lie 
means to say, that inasmuch as all Christians are members of one and the 
same body, all their gifts and talents, of whatever kind or nature, whether 
adapted to the performance of public or private duties, whether they are 
aided by the special influence of the Spirit or otherwise —all were to be 
employed in the most efficient anil profitable manner. Such is the evident 
tenor of his whole discourse. Who, for example, would seek in verses fi, 
10 seq., for directions only to men in official stations? There is no reason¬ 
able question, therefore, respecting the general principle which I have here 
laid down, in regard to the whole paragraph which contains the apostle’s 
exhortation. - But where does lie dismiss the address to the officers of the 
church as such, and begin with individuals or laymen? This is the very 
gist of the question; and in order to throw some light on this, I observe, 

(3) That the very construction and natural order of verses 6—8 favour 
the supposi tion, that the last three classes of men named are private , nut 
official persons. 

In respect to the natural order of the passage, it would seem to be an 
obvious dictate of propriety, that the apostle should begin first with the 
oilicers of the church; and this he lias plainly done; for we have rr-opirr,;, 
diizcvog, bibdgy. aXo;, b ‘ra.guxa'kZiv, before lie proceeds to llie rest. Now if| 
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after he proceeds to unofficial men (as I suppose), then it would 

bo perfectly natural to select from among these, those who are particularly 
distinguished in the church for their usefulness; and so he seems to have 
done. The reader will not fail to notice, moreover, that here (before 
o fLeradidovi) the construction is changed by the apostle, gJVe being omitted 
as if purposely to designate a change in classification. 

(4) It is difficult, if not impossible to make out official distinctions through 
t he whole of verses 6—8. How does o fierabibovg , as an officer of the church, 
differ from l bidxovog? And again; how does o eXcwv differ from both, or 
from either? A question which none of the commontators have answered 
with any good degree of satisfaction. Indeed most of them pass the diffi¬ 
culty over with entire silence; which is at least the most easy, if not the 
most instructive, method of commentary. Here then according to them, 
are two supplementary offices to that of biditovog ; the main and originally 
the ODly duty of which was, to take care of the poor. 

But further, who is 6 ngoiardpevog? He who presides over the church? If 
so, how can he be placed thesfa^A in rank here, and the seventh in 1 Cor.xii. 
28? (See xuj&gt^cre/s there.) Then again, why should 6 ^o/ord/Mvog not have 
a place among the teachers , instead of being placed where it has, on the right 
and left hand, an office of mere charity ? Does the presiding officer of the 
whole church ever rank in this way, in times either ancient or modern? I 
know of no such example. 

I am aware, indeed, that the apostle has not strictly followed the order of 
office here, as to dignity or rank, inasmuch as he has mentioned the deacon 
before the teacher or exhorter. But there is an apparent reason for this. In 
speaking of the official classes of the Romish church, the highest and lowest 
office, viz. that of prophet and deacon , i. e ., the two extremes of office, 
occurred first: which is a very natural method of thought. These the apostle 
wrote down as they occurred. He then supplied the intermediate offices, 
viz., that of teacher and exhorter, i. e ., the proper doctrinal instructor, 
whether in public or private, and exhorter , or practical and persuasive 
preacher. This will account very naturally for the order of officers here . But 
in I Cor. xii. 28, the apostle exprofesso recounts the natural order seriatim; 
which he makes to be, 1. Apostles; 2. Prophets; 3. Teachers; 4. Such as 
possessed miraculous powers in general (b'jvd[Lug)\ 5. Such as possessed 
the gift of healing the sick; G. 7. K v(3egvi}6stg; 8. Those who 

spoke various languages; 9. Interpreters (comp. ver. 30;. 

Here, then the 6 fLzrabibovc, 6 ‘TTgoiard/Mvog, and 6 eXewv of our text, are 
omitted (unless indeed the 6 ^oiard^tvog is found in the xvfiegnjfcig, of which 
more hereafter), and dvriX^ag comes in for b bidxwog. So Bretsclmeider 
on dvriXti^ig: “hauddubieadmunusdinconorumetdiaconissarumrespicitur, 
ut otiam patres cedes, putarunt.” That this last declaration is correct, one 
may see by consulting Suieer's Thesaurus , sub. voc. dvr/Xr]yp/i. Vitringa 
thinks that dvriXri^ig means, the interpreters of foreign languages (comp. 
1 Cor.xii. 30, bitQiiznvouGt)', de Vet. Synag. II. 31, p. 509. But the other 
exegesis is most natural; for dvriXy-^ig means, hclp t assistance , care; and 
here the abstract (as grammarians say) being used for the concrete , the 
sense is curatores> i. e., biclxovoi. 

It is obvious, now, that in this noted passage in 1 Cor. xii, 28, o lurabn 

2b 
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dovf and 6 eXeuv are omitted; and this gives very strong reason to suspect 
that these were not properly offices in the church. 

But how is it with 6 Tr^o/tfrd/xevo;? Is he not found in the xvfiegvfavg 
of 1 Cor. xii. 28 ? This looks probable at first view; but let us examine 
a little more thoroughly. 

First, I remark, that the word rr^oUrrj/ii and its derivates are by no meant 
confined to designate the idea of presiding over persons . It sometimes 
conveys the idea of being placed over any thing , or any kind of business, in 
order to take care of it, see that it is done, &c.; i. e., the undertaker in any 
thing, the protector or curator of any person or thing, the Greeks call 
h ersoiardpevcg, 6 o ^o/ardr^g, i.q patron, helper . Accordingly the 

word occurs in the sense of aiding , assisting, &c., in Rom. xvi. 2, where 
the brethren of the Roman church are charged by the apostle to aid, in any 
manner she may need, Phebe, who had been a TT^ocrdrig of many Christians, 
i. e,, a helper , a curator, one who had aided them by her personal attention 
and by her charity. The grammarian Varinus explains rr^ocracia by fiorfiitu. 
In the letter of Athanasius ad Solitaries , when speaking of the disposition 
of Zenobia to Paul of Samosata, he says : ctp&s jtjj roZ 'Hayocdnuig, she 
aided him of Samosata .* So Theophylact, commenting on Rom. xii. <S, 
says: n POiGraddai iert to fio'ficTv, xai bid 'firearm xai did roZ cd/varog aZroZ 
tCj fiorfitlug beogzvu), i e., vooiGrac^ai means TO aid, both by Words and by 
personal services, him who is needy . 

That such a meaning then may be given to o treoia-d uzvog in Rom. xii. 8, 
seems clear. The usus loquendi allows it. What then does the context 
demand? Let us sec what precedes, and what follows. 

What precedes is, 6 pzrabiboig, sv ds?7d7r,n ; which I now render, Atf him 
who imparts [charity], do it with liberality. So,beyond all doubt, the words 
may be rendered. That dnXoT^g may mean liberality, one may see in 2 Cor. 
viii. 2, ix. 11, 13 ; James i. 5. So Xenophon: dirXoZG~arov 6z goi boxsi 
tJiai, x. r. it seems to me to be the part of a most liberal man , &c.,Cyrop. 
VIII. p. 155. So Josephus, speaking of Araunah’s liberal offer to David 
(2 Sam.xxiv. 19 —24),says: David highly esteemed bis drrXorr^a, liberality, 
&e. Antiq. VII. 10. So in Test. XII. Patriarch, p. 624 : o^thg owoyz » 
rr t arrXoTTtTi /xov, God helped my liberal disposition. See other examples in 
Kypke in loc. As to 6 perubibovg, which is commonly applied to one who 
distributes charity, and so made for substance synonymous with hidxovog, it 
is very doubtful, to say the least, whether the word will bear this construc¬ 
tion. Bretschneider has indeed given it such a meaning (as others before 
him have often done); but as Vitringa long ago observed (De Vet. Synag. 
51. 3, p. 501). “ the proper Greek word for distribute is biabibcufMff as one 
may see in John vi. 11 ; Luke xviii. 22 (also in xi. 22, it has the like 
sense), Acts iv. 35. The like sense this verb has in the classics. But 
(izrabibupt properly means to impart among others what belongs to one's 
self to give of one's own to others ; which is, or at any rate may be, a very 
different thing from distributing the alms of the church. 

If these words be rightly explained, we have in them a command of the 
apostle, that those who are able yzrabibovat, to give in charity, should do tins 


* Itciclic linn quoted this in the sense oi 1 he presided over Samosnlfl I’ 
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in a liberal manner . That all this is congruous and appropriate, I pre¬ 
sume no one will venture to deny. 

We have seen what precedes 6 ^oYardyevog. Let us now see what follows 
it. This is 6 iXtuv, ev iXaoorrjTi, let him who performs deeds of mercy, doit 
cheerfully , i. e. f let-him. go about his task with a willing mind voluntarily, 
not grudgingly and with a forbidding demeanour. The duty of £ eXem may 
differ from that of o ysrabidovg, in this respect, viz., that the former con¬ 
sisted in personal cares and services bestowed upon the sick and unfortu¬ 
nate; while the latter consisted in donations of money, food, 8cc. These 
latter duties devolved especially on the rich; the former could be performed 
by all classes.of Christians. 

Between these two classes of benefactors , then, the apostle places o 
nooYardyivog. If these classes, now, are not officers of the church, it would 
seem probable that o ngoYordywog does not stand here for one. o 

£ as iv cannot be made to mean an officer of the church, the silence of m jst 
commentators concerning it would seem pretty strongly to indicate. Ac¬ 
cordingly Vitringa does not hesitate to say ; Quicquid enim adversae opin¬ 
io nis nuctores statuant, fieri non potest , ut per rov eXtovvra describantur 
aliqui ecclcsiaj officiarii [officers.] 

It does seem most probable, therefore, that <5 ^oYsrdyivog is of the like 
tenor with ^onrartg in Rom. xvi. 2, which there means, one who receives 
and entertains strangers , i. e., a helper of Christian brethren coming from 
abroad; for such a helper (a^otfrccr/s) was Phebe. And this seems the more 
probable, inasmuch as the duty of hospitality , so often and so urgently 
insisted on by the apostles, has no specific mention among the special char¬ 
ities here unless it be included in this word; although it is touched on 
as it respects the church in general, in ver. 13. But a comparison with 
Rom. xvi. 2, as I must think, renders the sense now given to 6 xgoYardysiog 
quite probable. 

But Tholuck and others appeal to in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and say, 

that as xufiegvrjrtig means there a special gift or office bestowed by the influ¬ 
ence of the Spirit, soo ^^oYardy^vog must be considered as corresponding with 
it. But what is xu/3s(>v7i6ig? A question difficult to be answered, inasmuch 
as this word in 1 Cor. xii. 28 is a clwa.^Xt'yoyevoV' In classic Greek it means 
guidance , direction , steering ; and is especially (as also the verb xupeovdu) 
applied to designate the steering or guiding of a ship by the pilot. Hence 
many critics understand it here (1 Cor. xii. 28) as designating the, office 
a ruler in the church. But how can such an office be placed the seventh 
in rank (for the apostle here seems to make an enumeration according to the 
order ol precedence), and have bnt one or two offices reckoned below it? 
This seems to be exceedingly incongruous. The governor and guide of a 
Christian church would sectu, in the order of nature, to stand at its head. 

I ask, in the next place, how it should happen that xuj36pvi}G6tg stands here 
in such a position, having in order before it dvnX^eig, opitulatores, cura - 
tores (i. q. 5/axovo/), and after it yei/jj yXojfiOwv ? Why docs it not stand next 
before or alter ‘irgopqrag or didu<jx.dXovg, where we should almost of necessity 
expect to find it, if it mean presidents or governors of the church? 

Moved by such difficulties, I feel constrained to seek another than a clas¬ 
sical meaning for xu ( S?£^<rf/;. But as in the New Testament the word is not 
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elsewhere to be found, we mu3t resort to the Septuagint: and here the word 
is uniformly employed as the rendering of the Hebrew rii^3nn ? skilful dex* 
ter ity, wise foresight , power ofprudent or skilful management . In this very 
sense xvpe?vr { <rig is plainly employed in Prov. i. 5, xi. 14, xxiv. 6. [Lira 
tgvqoeojg yivcrou \ and these are all the instances in which the word 

occurs in the Scptuagint. In accordance ’with this meaning is the Lex, 
Cyrilli; zvfihvrac, ppovqe/g. So the Glossm incditic in Prov. Salom.: y.uSh- 
yrc/g, iTJtfrq/j.r, rZn rreaTTog'svojv. So also Hesychius : z'jfissvritisig, rrwjozrr/.ai 
inGrrificit xai <p?ovy}Geig, considerate knowledge and understanding. 

In view of all this, we may now venture to translate xvfitn/iGug, skilful- 
discernment or insight. But in what respect? To answer this, we must let 
the apostle explain himself. Let us go back, then, to 1 Cor. xii. 8—10, and 
there we shall find nearly if not quite the same reckoning of spiritual gifts 
as in verses 28—30. But there, before y\\y\ y}.uGoz>v, stands o/a zpGsig rZjv 
ffytvpaTwv; which does not at all appear in verses 28—30, unless it be desig¬ 
nated by x\jfttov 7 i<jug. That it should not in fact be included in this latter 
passage, distinguished as such a gift must be, and important as it was in the 
then state of the church, would be singular. Now as in 1 Cor, xii. 28, yhr\ 
yXuGGuv comes immediately after y.uj3spvr}6ng, audinver, 10 immediately after 
biaxg/Gug ‘rvzv'i&ruv, so it is natural to conclude, that the apostle means to 
designate the same thing by xvf3:gvf)Geig as he docs by hiaxftcug -viv/Ld-w. 
For as peculiar skill and insight would be appropriate and necessary to the 
discerning of spirits, so the qualifications for such a duty may be used to de¬ 
signate the persons who are to perform it. Philology allows this; but above 
all, the order, coneinnity, and consistency of the apostle’s discourse here, 
seem to render it necessary, or at least quite probable. This being con¬ 
ceded, it would follow that no argument from xvf 3 es\/ 7 )Gtig can be adduced 
in order to show that 6 n^oUrdiitvog in Rom. xii. 8 means a ruler in the 
Christian church. 

I am the more satisfied with this view of the subject, as I find it was fully 
embraced by Lightfoot and Vitringa, “quos [in recritica] facile principes 
nominarem.” See Vitringa, De Vet. Synag. II. 3. p. 507 seq. 

It remains only that I notice one objection more to the meaning which I 
have assigned to b -rgo/Vrajuevof. This is, that in 1 Thess. v. 12 and 1 Tim. 
iii. 4, 12, it means governors , overseers of the church; and consequently 
that is the most probable meaning in Rom. xii. 8. 

On this allegation I must be very brief, as I have already put the patience 
of the reader to a trial. In 1 Thess. v. 12 the apostle 9ays to the church: 
‘Affectionately regard rovg zo-nQvTag kv bpTv, xai Kgo/GTafiivovg vgu/v iv xvoiuj 
xal vo&srovvrag budg. The question is, whether he means here different 
classes of officers, or one and thestfflie class, in the exercise of divers gifts. 
1 know of no way in which this question can be definitely and certainly de¬ 
cided. The insertion of the article before xomu/vrag (the first participial noun 
in the series), and the omission of it before the otherlike nouns rr^oiGTapivovg 
and voifttroZvTOLg will not prove, as has sometimes been assumed, that all be¬ 
long to one class; nor wilL it prove the contrary; for (1) the article is 
usually omitted , even when the meaning of the nouns employed is plainly 
diverse, provided they are of the same gender and case; e. g. f Mark.xv. 1, 
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fiira qrgtafivrswv xat yga/Afiareojv (the latter without rwv); and so Col. ii. 
8, 19; 2 Thess. iii. 2; Rom. i. 20; Phil. ii. 17, et saepe alibi; see N. Test. 
Gramm. § 89. 9. (2) The article is often inserted , where each noun indi¬ 

cates a separate subject; e. g. t Mark ii. 16, oi y^appartig xal oi (paotcaTot ; 
so Luke viii. 24, xi. 39; 1 Thess. iii. 11; Phil. iii. 10, et alibi saipe; comp, 
ut sup. Of course, as usage is both ways, the omission of the article hero 
can prove nothing. Nor, 

(2) Will the context enable us to decide the point under consideration ; 
as there seems to be nothing in it which has a direct bearing on this point. 
We are left, therefore, to the simple nature of the case. What can be 
gathered from this? I answer, (a) That roug xowiuivrag is evidently a generic, 
not a specific term, and may indicate any kind of labour performed in be¬ 
half of the church. (5) The words ^gG/Vra/xevoug and vov^erouvrag appear to 
be specific here, i. e. f to designate particular (and probably different) classes 
of persons. The most probable interpretation, then, is, that cr£o/<jra/x£vou£ 
and vou^irouvrag designate the specific classes, comprehended under the genus 
xoniujvrae. This being admitted (and certainly no one will say this is an 
improbable exegesis), iL would seem altogether probable, that ffPoYoTaiAevovg 
here has the like sense as in Rom. xii. 8, viz., those who applied themselves 
to the external temporal business or concerns of the church, while 
r<xg designates all the various kinds of teachers. The exhortation of the 
apostle, then, is to regard with kindly feelings those who laboured in any 
respect, whether temporal or spiritual, for the good of the church. This 
determines nothing, therefore, against our interpretation of 6 ngo’hfrdptvog in 
Rom. xii. 8. 

From what has now been said, it is easy to explain 1 Tim. v. 17, “ Let the 
elders xa\wg vgoearSireg, managing well [the concerns of the church], be ac¬ 
counted worthy of double honour [i. e ., of ample maintenance], specially 
those who labour in word and doctrine.” There were then two kinds of 
elders, or (to speak more accurately) there were two departments in which 
the <Tj>eGfijr£DQi might labour; they might be ‘irgoiaru/reg, i. e., standing over , 
taking care of serving the temporal concerns and business,&e., of the church; 
or they might be specially devoted to preaching and teaching, Xo'yw xa/ 
<3/<5affxaX/«; or perhaps this latter means, that they might perform the duties 
of a rrgotOTUig, and also teach and preach in addition to this. That the gov¬ 
ernment of the church, in the ordinary sense of presiding over and making 
rules for thechurch, is not heremeant, atleastthut it is not necessarily meant, 
seoms to me quite plain, from comparing ngoUrrgu and its derivates in other 
places. E. g. y in this same epistle, iii. 13, deacons are spoken of who 
r'txvwv xa\ug fl^o/Vra/xevo/ xai rcov ihiuv oixujv, manage their own children and 
households well y i. e., lake good care of them; for so ver. 13 explains it 
o/ yag xaXitjg diaxovriaavT£g=xaXd)g ‘ffgQiardptvoi. I cannot refrain from 
adding, that this last passage throws great light on what has been before 
said about 6 wgo/erd/Afvog, and serves very much to confirm it. 

So, then, ngoiardfiivcn and irgQiOTGjTeg may mean the performers of any 
service or services which pertain to the external welfare and management 
of the church. That the T££<r/36r£go/ sometimes did such services, is clear 
from 1 Tim. v. 17. But that others might perform them, is equally clear 
from Rom. xii. 8; 1 Cur. xii. 28; Rom. xvi. 2, &c. 
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We can now aceount for it that the apostle says, in Rom. xii. 8, ‘ Let 
o cr^o/Vra/igvog do his duty ev cxo'jbfj, with diligence, i. e., with active 
watchful attention and effort. 1 But how h evvjhy can be applicable to 
ruling , in the common sense of this word, has been a difficulty which has 
perplexed not a few, who have undertaken to expound this passage. 
We might exhort a ruler to perform the duties of his office with impar¬ 
tiality, with a due regard to justice and equity , &c.; but to exhort him to 
govern ev <r<roudji, seems hardly congruous. 

On the whole, I am brought hy a kind of philological necessity to the 
conclusion, that church officers , in the appropriate sense of this word, are not 
designated by b y,tradt&ovg, o ^o/ffra/xevog, and 6 JXewvin Rom. xii. 8, but 
that the apostle refers to individuals in the church, conspicuous for their 
attention to the duties respectively indicated by these words; which 
duties were, the giving of money or sustenance, the management of the 
external temporal affairs and business and interests of the church, and the 
succouring of the sick and unfortunate by personal attention and effort. 
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EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Introduction and Salutation. 

1. Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, a chosen apostle, set apart for 

2 the gospel of God, | which he formerly declared by his prophets 

3 in the holy Scriptures, | concerning his Son (born of the seed of 

4 David in respect to the flesh, | the decreed Son of God with 
power in respect to the spirit of holiness after his resurrection 

5 from the dead), Jesus Christ our Lord, | (by whom we have re¬ 
ceived grace and apostleship, in order to promote the obedience 

6 of faith among all nations, for his name’s sake, | among whom are 

7 ye also called of Jesus Christ,) | to all who arc at Rome, beloved 
of God, chosen saints; grace be unto you, and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 First, I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, on account of 

9 you all, that your faith is spoken of in all the world. For God 
is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the gospel of his 

10 Son, how unceasingly I make remembrance of you, | always 
asking in my prayers, that if possible, at some time before long, 
I may (God willing) make a prosperous journey and come to 

11 you. For I am desirous to see you, in order to bestow on you 

12 some spiritual favour, so that you may be confirmed. This also 
[I desire], to be comforted among you by the mutual faith both 
of you and me. 

13 Moreover, I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that I 
have often purposed to come unto you (but have been hindered 
until now), that I might have some fruit among you, as also 

14 among other Gentiles. I am a debtor both to Greeks and Bar- 

15 barians, both to the learned and the unlearned: such being the 
case, I am ready, according to my ability, to preach the gospel 
even to you who are at Rome. 
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Subjects of consideration proposed. 

16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, since it is the 
power of God for salvation to every one that believeth; to the 

17 Jew first, and then to the Greek. For by it the justification 
which is of God is revealed, [justification] by faith for the faith- 

18 ful; as it is written : “ The just shall live by faith.” For the 
wrath of God from heaven is revealed against all ungodliness 
aud unrighteousness of men, 


Universal depravity and guilt of t lie Gent ilea. 

19 Who wickedly hinder the truth ; | because that which might be 
known of God, is manifest in them, inasmuch as God hath mani- 

20 fested it to them; | (for the invisible things of him, since the 
creation of the world, arc clearly seen by the tilings which are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead); so that they are 

21 without excuse; because, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, but became foolish in 
their imaginations, and their inconsiderate mind was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, | and ex¬ 
changed the glory of the immortal God for an image like to 
mortal man, and fowls, and four-footed beasts, and reptiles 

24 Wherefore God even gave them up, in the lusts of their hearts, 
to uncleanness, to dishonour their own bodies among themselves; 

25 who exchanged the true God for a false one, and worshipped 
and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed 

26 for ever, Amen ! On account of this, God gave them up to base 
passions; for their women changed their natural use into that 

27 "which is against nature. And in like manner also the males, 
leaving the natural use of the female, burned in their lust toward 
each other, males with males doing that which is shameful, and 
receiving in themselves the reward of their error which is due. 

28 And inasmuch as they did not like to retain God in their know¬ 
ledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to do those things 

29 which are base; being filled with all iniquity, uncleanness, 
malice, covetousness, mischief; full of envy, murder, strife, 

30 deceit, malevolence; | backbiters, open slanderers, haters of God, 
railers, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 

31 parents, | inconsiderate, covenant breakers, destitute of natural 

32 affection, implacable, unmerciful: who, knowing the ordinance 
of God that they who do such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same things, but even bestow commendation on those 
who do them. 
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The Jews equally guilty with the Gentiles. 

II. Therefore thou art without excuse, O man, whoever thou 
art that judgest; for while thou art passing sentence upon an¬ 
other, thou condemnest thyself, since thou who judgest doest 

2 the same things. For we know that the judgment of God is 

3 according to truth, against those who do such things. Dost thou 
think, then, O man, who condemnest those that do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ? 

4 Or dost thou despise his abounding goodness and forbearance 
and long-suffering, not acknowledging that the goodness of God 

5 leadeth thee to repentance ? According to thy hard and impe¬ 
nitent heart, however, thou art treasuring up for thyself wrath in 
the day of wrath, when the righteous judgment of God shall be 

6 revealed; who will render to every man according to his works; 

7 to those who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 

8 and honour and immortality, eternal life; but to those who are 
contentious, and disobey the truth and obey unrighteousness, 

9 indignation and wrath. , Affliction and distress [shall be] upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, first of the Jew and then of 

10 the Greek; but glory and honour and peace [shall be] to every 

11 one who doeth good, first to the Jew and then to the Greek; (for 

12 with God there is no respect of persons; since so many as have 
sinned without law shall perish without law, and so many as 

13 have sinned under the law shall be condemned by the law ; for 
not hearers of the law are just with God, but the doers of the 

14 law will be justified ; for when the Gentiles who have no law, do 
in a natural state such things as the law requireth, these, being 

15 destitute of the law, are a law to themselves; who shew that the 
work which the law requireth, is written upon their hearts, their 
consciences bearing witness, and their thoughts alternately ac- 

16 cusing or excusing); in the day when God shall judge the secret 
things of men by Jesus Christ, according to my gospel. 

17 If now thou art surnamed Jew, and dost lean upon the law, 

18 and make thy boast of God; | and art acquainted with [Ins] will, 
and canst distinguish things which differ, being instructed by the 

19 law ; thou art confident also of being thyself a guide to the blind, 

20 a light to those who are in darkness, ] an instructor of the igno¬ 
rant, a teacher of little children, one having the representation of 
true knowledge in the law; dost thou then who tcachest another, 

21 not instruct thyself ? Dost thou who prcaohest against stealing, 

22 thyself steal ? Dost thou who forbiddest to commit adultery, 
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22 thyself commit adultery ? Dost thou who abhorrest idols, thyselt 

23 commit robbery in holy things ? Dost thou who gloricst in the 

24 law, thyself dishonour God by transgressing the law ? For as it 

25 is written, 6( the name of God is on your account blasphemed 
among the Gentiles.” 

Circumcision indeed is profitable, if thou dost obey the law; 
but if thou art a transgressor of the law, thy circumcision be- 

26 cometh uncircumcision. If, moreover, he who is uncircumcised 
keep the precepts of the law, shall not his uncircuincision be 

27 counted for circumcision? Yea, he who keepeth the law in his 
natural uncircumcised state, will condemn thee, who, in possession 
of the Scriptures and a partaker of circumcision, art a trans¬ 
gressor of the law. For he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly; 
nor is that which is outward, [merely] in the fiesh, circumcision. 

29 But he is a Jew, who is one inwardly; and circumcision is of 
the heart, spiritual not literal; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God. 

Answer to some objections. Further confirmation of the depravity and guilt of the Jews. 

General conclusion from the facts stated. 

III. i Wiiat then is the advantage of the Jew? Or what the 
profit of circumcision?’ 

2 Much in diverse respects; the most important however is, that 
they were entrusted with the oracles of God. 

3 c What then if some did not believe ? Will their unbelief 
make void the faithfulness of God?’ 

4 By no means; but let God be [counted] true, and every man 
false; as it is written: “That thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest, and overcome when thou art judged.” 

5 6 But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness of 
God, w'hat shall we say ? Is God unjust, who inflicteth punish¬ 
ment ?’ 

6 (I speak after the manner of men)., By no means; otherwise, 
how shall God judge the world ? 

7 ( Still, if God’s faithfulness to his word has on account of my 
deceitfulness abounded more unto his glory, why am I any 
longer condemned as a sinner?’ 

8 Shall we then [say] (as it is slanderously reported and as 
some affirm that we do say) : Let us do evil that good may 
come? whose condemnation is just. 

9 i What then? Have we any pre-eminence?’ None at all; 
for we have already made good the charge against both Jews and 
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10 Gentiles, that they are all under sin. As it is written : “ There 

11 is none righteous, not even one; there is none who understand- 

12 eth, there is none who seeketh after God; all have gone out of 
the way, together have they become corrupt; there is none who 

13 doeth good, not even one. Their throat is an open sepulchre; 
with their tongues do they deceive. The poison of asps is under 

14 their lips. | Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 
S} Their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and misery attend 
{£} their steps; | the way of peace they know not. There is no fear 

of God before their eyes. 

19 Now we know whatsoever things the law saith, it speaketh to 
those who are under the law; so that every inouth mi^t be 

20 stopped, and the whole world become guilty before God, I be¬ 
cause that by works of law shall no flesh be justified before him; 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin. 


Gratuitous justification by Christ is the only way of salvation. 

21 But now, the justification without law which is of God is re¬ 
vealed, to which testimony is given by the law and the prophets; 

22 a justification then which is of God by faith in Jesus Christ; 
[offered] to all, and [bestowed] on all who believe, for there is 

23 no distinction. For all have sinned and come short of divine 

24 approbation, | being justified freely by his grace through the 

25 redemption which is by Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth 
as a propitiatory [sacrifice] by faith in his blood, in order to 
declare his justification through remission, by the forbearance of 

2G God, of sins formerly committed; in order to declare his justifi¬ 
cation at the present time; so that he might be just and yet 
the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 

27 Where then is boasting? It is excluded. By what law? Of 

28 works ? Nay, but by the law of faith ; for we have come to the 
conclusion, that a man is justified by faith without works of law. 

29 Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? 

30 Yea, of the Gentiles also; since it is one and the same God, 
who will justify the circumcised by faith and the uncircumcised 

31 by faith. Do we then make void the law through faith? By 
no means; we confirm the law. 


The Scriptures of the Old Testament teach the doctrine of justification by grace on!/. 

IV. ‘What then shall we say that Abraham our father obtained, 
in respect to the flesh?* 
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2 No ground of glorying; for if Abraham was justified by works, 
he hath ground of glorying; but [this he hath] not before God. 

3 For what eaith the Scripture? “And Abraham believed God, 

4 and it was counted to him for righteousness.” Now to him that 
worketh, reward is not counted as a matter of grace, but as a 

5 debt; but to him who worketh not, but believeth on him who 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. 

6 In like manner, also, David pronounceth happy the man, to 

7 whom God imputeth righteousness without works: “ Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered ; 

8 blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 

9 [Is] this a declaration of blessedness, then, concerning those 
who are circumcised [only], or concerning the uncircumcised? 
[Concerning the uncircumcised also], for we say that faith was 

10 counted to Abraham for righteousness. How then was it counted? 
While he was in a state of circumcision, or of uncircumcision ? 

11 Not in a state of circumcision, but of uncircumcision. And he 
received the sign of circumcision, as a seal of the righteousness 
by faith which [lie obtained] in a state of uncircumcision ; in 
order that he might be the father of all the uncircumcised who 
believe, so that righteousness might also be counted to them ; 

12 and the father of the circumcised, who arc not only of the cir¬ 
cumcision, but walk in the steps of that faith which our father 
Abraham had while in a state of circumcision. 

13 For the promise was not made by law to Abraham or to his 
seed, that he should be heir of the word; but by the righteous- 

14 ness of faith. If now they who arc of the law, are heirs, faith 
is rendered of no effect, and the promise is made void; for the 
law worketh wrath, because where there is no law there is no 

16 transgression. On this account it was of faith, so that it must 
be of grace, in order that the promise might be sure to all the 
seed, not only to him who is under the law, but to him who is of 

17 the faith of Abraham ;—who is the father of us all | (as it is 
written : “A father of many nations have I made thee”), in the 
sight of God in whom he believed, who giveth life to the dead, 

18 and calleth the things which were not, as if they were ; | who, 

against hope, believed in hope that he should become the father 
of many nations (according to what had been said: “ So shall 

19 thy seed be”); | and being not weak in faith, be considered not 
bis own body already dead (ns lie was about one hundred years 

20 of age), nor yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb; neither did lie 
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through unbelief doubt the promise of God, but he was strong 

21 in faith, giving glory to God, | and being fully persuaded that 

22 wbat he had promised he was also able to perform. Wherefore 

23 it was verily counted to him for righteousness. Yet it was not 
recorded merely for his own sake, that it was counted to him; but 
also for our sake to whom it will be counted, to us who believe 

24 on him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead, | who was 
delivered up on account of our offences, and was raised for the 
sake of our justification. 

The fruits of justification, as to their certainty and extent. 

Y. Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 

2 through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also wc have obtained 
access [to God], through belief in that grace in which we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

3 And not only so, but we rejoice also in our afflictions; knowing 

4 that affliction producctli patience, | and patience approbation, and 

5 approbation hope, | and hope uiaketh not ashamed; for the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is 

G given to us. Lor while we were yet without strength, Christ 

7 died in due time for the ungodly. Now scarcely for a just man 
will anyone die; although for his benefactor sonic one, perhaps, 

8 might venture even to die. But God commended his love to us, 

9 in that while we were yet. sinners Christ died for us. Much 
more, then, being now justified by his blood, shall we be saved 

10 from wrath by him. For, if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son; much more, being 
reconciled, shall wc be saved by his life. 

11 And not only so, blit wc also rejoice in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now obtained reconciliation. 

12 Therefore, as by one man, sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin; and so death came upon all men, because that all have 

13 sinned; (for until the law sin was in the world, although sin is 

14 not accounted of where there is no law ; yet death reigned from 
Adam unto Moses, even over those who had not sinned in like 

15 manner as Adam; who is a type of him that was to come. But 
not as the offence, so the free gift also; for if by the offence of 
one the many died, much more has the grace of God and the 
gift which is by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 

16 unto the many. Moreover, not as the [condemnation] by one 
who sinned, is the free gift; for sentence was by one [offence] 
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unto condemnation, but the free gift is unto justification from 

17 many offences. For if by the offence of one death reigned be¬ 
cause of that one, much more shall they who receive abundance 
of grace and of the gift of justification, reign in life by one, Jesus 

18 Christ) ; therefore, as by one offence [sentence came] upon all 
men unto condemnation, so by one righteousness [sentence came] 

19 upon all men unto justification of life; for as by the disobedience 
of one man the many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one the many will be made righteous. 

20 The law moreover was introduced, so that offence should 

21 abound; but where sin abounded, grace superabounded; so that, 
as sin reigned by death, in like manner grace also might reign by 
justification unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Gratuitous justification docs not encourage men to sin, but restrains them from it. 

VI. What shall wc say then? May we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound? 

2 By no means. Ilow shall we, who are dead to sin, any longer 

3 live in it? Know ye not, that so many of us as have been bap- 

4 tized into Christ Jesus, have been baptized into his death ? We 
have then been buried with him by baptism into his death; so 
that, as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, in like manner we also should walk in newness of life. 

5 For if we have become kindred with him by a death like unto 

6 his, then we shall also be [kindred] by a resurrection : for we 
know this, that our old man is crucified, as he was, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, in order that we should no longer 

1} serve sin; for he who is dead, is freed from sin. If now 7 we are 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; 

9 knowing that Christ, being raised from the dead, dietli no more, 

10 death hath no longer any dominion over him. For in that he 
died, he died once for all unto sin; but in that lie liveth, lie 

11 liveth unto God. In like manner you also must account your¬ 
selves dead unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ. 

12 Let not sin reign, then, in your mortal body, that ye should 

13 obey the lusts thereof; neither proffer your members to sin as 
instruments of iniquity; but proffer yourselves to God as alive 
from the dead, and your members to God as instruments of 

14 righteousness. For sin shall not have dominion over you; since 
ye are not under the law, but under grace. 
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15 What then ? Shall we sin, because we are not under law, 
but under grace?’ 

16 By no means. Know ye not, that to whomsoever ye proffer 
yourselves as servants ready to obey, ye are servants to him 
whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 

17 justification ? But thanks be to God, that ye were the servants 
of sin, but have become obedient from the heart to that model 

18 of doctrine in which ye have been instructed. Moreover being 

19 freed from sin, ye have become the servants of righteousness (I 
speak in language common to men, because of the weakness occa¬ 
sioned by your flesh); for as ye have proffered your members as 
servants to impurity and iniquity in order to commit iniquity^so 
now proffer your members to righteousness in order to be holy. 

20 For whcu ye were the servants of sin, ye were free in respect to 

21 righteousness. What fruit had ye then,in those things of which 

22 ye arc now ashamed? for the end of those things is death. But 
now, being freed from sin and having become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit in respect to holiness, and in the end [ye will 

23 have] eternal life. For the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of 
God, eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Those who nre under law cannot be freed from the power and penalty of sin. 

VII. Know ye not, brethren, (fori speak to those acquainted with 
the law,) that the law hath dominion over a man so long as he 

2 liveth ? For the married woman is bound to her husband so 
long as he liveth ; but if her husband die, she is freed from the 

3 law of her husband. Therefore, if she marry another while her 
husband is living, she must be called an adulteress; but if her 
husband die, she is freed from the law, so that she will not 
become an adulteress by marrying another husband. 

4 Thu3, my brethren, ye also have become dead to the law by 
the body of Christ, in order that ye should be joined to another 
who is risen from the dead ; so that we may bring forth fruit 

5 unto God. For when we were in the flesh, our sinful passions 
which were by the law, wrought powerfully in our members to 

6 bring forth fruit unto death; but now we are freed from the law 
by which we were held in bondage, inasmuch as we have become 
dead to it; so that wc must serve [God] with a new spirit, and 
not nccording to the ancient letter. 

7 ( What shall we say then ? Is the law sin ?* 

By no means. Still, I had not known sin except by the law; 
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for I had not known inordinate desire unless the law had said, 

8 “ Thou shalt not desire inordinately/’ But sin, taking occasion 
by the commandment, wrought out in me all manner of inordi- 

9 nate desire ; for without the law sin is dead. Once, moreover, I 

10 was alive without the law; but when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died ; yea, the commandment which was unto life, 

11 the very same was found to be death to me. For sin taking 
occasion by the commandment deceived me, and by it slew me; 

12 so that the law is holy, and the commandment holy and just and 
good. 

13 i Has then that which is good become death unto me?’ 

By no means ; but sin [has become death], in order that it might 
manifest itself as causing death to me by that which is good, so 
that through the commandment sin might be exceedingly sinful. 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 

15 under sin. For that which I practise, I approve not; for not 

16 what I approve do I perform, but that which I hate, I do. If 
then I do that which I approve not, I give consent to the law as 

17 good. But now it is no longer I who do this, but sin which 

18 dwelleth in me. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
there dwelleth no good thing; for to approve is easy for me, 

19 but to do what is good I find no [readiness]. For the good 
which I approve, that I do not; but the evil which I condemn, 

20 that I do. Now if I do that which I approve not, it is no longer 

21 1 who do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. I find, then, that it 
is a law to me, when desirous to do good, that evil is near to me. 

22 For I take pleasure in the law of God, as to the inner man; 

23 but I perceive another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and making me a captive to the law of sin which 

24 is in my members. Wretched man that I am ! Who shall dc- 

25 liver me from the body which causeth this death? I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! Wherefore I, the same person, 
serve with my mind the law of God, but with my flesh the law 
of sin. 


A state of grace delivers from the bondage and penalty of sin. 

VIII. But now, there is no condemnation to those who are in 

2 Christ Jesus.* For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 

3 hath freed me from the law of sin and death. For what the law 

■ I Vho tealk not of ter the flesh, hut after the Spirit, is probably spurious here, and ifl therefore 
Omitted. 
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could not accomplish, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
[accomplished], who, sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and on account of sin, condemned sin in the flesh; 

4 so that the precepts of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 

5 not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit. For they 
who are according to the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh; 
but they who are according to the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. 

6 For the mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of the Spirit is 

7 life and peace. Because the mind of the flesh is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to his law, nor indeed can be. Those 

8 then who are in the flesh cannot please God. ■ Ye, however, are 

9 not in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of'God 
dwclleth in you. If now any one hath not the Spirit of Christ, 

10 he is none of his; but if Christ be in you, the body indeed is 
mortified on account of sin, but the Spirit liveth on account of 

11 righteousness. But if the Spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, dwclleth in you, he who raised up Christ from 
the dead will also quicken your mortal bodies, because of his 
Spirit which dwellcth in you. 

12 Therefore brethren, we are not debtors to the flesh, to live 

13 according to the flesh ; [ for if ye live according to the flesh, ye 
shall die; but if through the Spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 

14 body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 

15 God, the same are the eons of God. For ye have not received 
a servile spirit, that ye should again be in fear: but ye have re- 

16 ccived a filial Spirit, by which we cry Abba, Father 1 The same 
Spirit beareth witness in our spirit, that we are children of 

17 God. But if children, then hems; heirs truly of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer with him in order that 
w r e may be also glorified with him. 

Fruits of the grace and sanctiflcalion proffered in the gospel. 

18 Moreover I reckon the sufferings of the present time as not 
worthy of regard, when compared with the glory which is to be 

19 revealed to us. For the earnest expectation of the creature is 

20 waiting for the revelation of the children of God. For the 

21 creature was made subject to frailty (not of its own choice, but 
through him who put it in subjection), in hope that this same 
creature may be freed from the bondage of a perishing state, and 

22 [brought] into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For 
we know that every creature sighs and groans together even to 

2 T 
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23 the present time. Yet not only so, but those who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 

24 waiting for adoption, the redemption of our body. For we are 
saved in hope. Now hope which is seen, is not hope: for what 

25 a man seeth, how doth he still hope for it? But if we hope for 
that which we do not see, we patiently wait for it. 

26 In like manner, also, the Spirit helpeth much our infirmities : 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; the same 
Spirit, however, maketh earnest intercession for us, in sighs 

27 which cannot be uttered; but he who searcheth hearts knoweth 
the mind of the Spirit, that he maketh intercession in behalf of 
the saints according to the will of God. 

28 We know, moreover, that all things work together for good to 
those who love God, to those who arc called according to his 

20 purpose. For those whom he foreknew, he also predestinated to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, in order that he should 

30 be the first-born among many brethren. - Those also whom he 
predestinated, the same he likewise called; and those whom lie 
called, the same he also justified; and those whom he justified, 
the same he also glorified. 

31 What shall we say, then, concerning these things ? If God be 

32 for us, who is against us ? Even he who spared not his own Son, 
but give him up for us all—how shall he not also with him freely 

33 give us all things? | Who shall accuse the elect of God ? It is 

34 God that justifieth; | who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ 
who died [for us] ; yea rather, who has also risen, who moreover 

35 is at the right hand of God, and also intercedcth for us. "Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall affliction, or 
anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 

36 (As it is written : “For thy sake are we continually exposed to 

37 death, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.”) Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him who loved 

38 us. For 1 am persuaded that neither death nor life, neither angels 
nor principalities, neither things present nor future, nor powers, 

39 | neither height nor depth, nor any other created thing, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

God has a right to make tho9e whom he chooses to be partakers of his favour; and this right lie 

lias always exercised. 

IX. I say the truth in Christ, I do not speak falsely (as my con- 

2 science testifieth for me in the Holy Spirit), | that I have great 
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3 sorrow and continual anguish in my heart. For 1 could wish 
even myself to be devoted to destruction by Christ, instead of 

4 my brethren, my kinsmen after the flesh ; | who are Israelites; 
to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the cove¬ 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the rites of service, and the 

5 promises ; | whose are the fathers; and from whom Christ 

descended] in respect to the flesh, who is God over all, blessed 
for ever, Amen! 

G However, it is not so that the word of God has been rendered 

7 void ; for they are not all Israel who are of Israel; | neither are 

8 all the seed of Abraham children, | but, “in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called;” that is, not the children of the flesh are the children 
of God, but the children of promise, are counted for the seed. 

9 For the word of promise was thus: According to this time will 
I come, and Sarah shall have a son.” 

10 And not only so, but Rebecca also, having conceived by one, 

11 Isaac our father, ] for [the children] being not yet born, neither 
having done any thing good or evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works but of him that 

12 calleth), | it was said to her; “ The elder shall serve the younger;” 

13 | as it is written: “ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 

14 “ What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteousness with 
God ?” 

15 13y no means; for he saith to Moses : “ I will have mercy on 
whomsoever I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 

10 whomsoever I will have compassion.” Therefore it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God who showeth 

17 mercy. For the Scripture saith to Pharaoh: “For this very 
purpose have I roused thee up, that I might show forth my power 

18 in thee, and declare my name in all the land.” Therefore oil 
whom he will he hath merev, and whom he will he hardencth. 

•j 

19 Thou wilt say then to me; Why doth he yet find fault, for 

20 who hath resisted his will ? But rather [I may say], Who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed 

21 say to him who formed it: Why hast thou made me thus? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, to make out of the same 

22 lump one vessel to honour and another to dishonour ? What 
now if God, purposing to manifest his indignation and make 
known his power, endured with much long-suffering the vessels 

23 of wrath fitted for destruction; and that he might make known 
the riches of his glory towards the vessels of mercy which he 
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24 had before prepared for glory, | [shewed mercy] even to us whom 
he hath called, not only of the Jews but also of the Gentiles ? 

25 To the like purpose he saith also in Hosea: “I will call him 
who was not my people, my people; and her who was not my 

26 beloved, beloved. And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said to them: 1 Ye are not my people,’ there shall 
they be called the sons of the living God.” 

27 Isaiah moreover saith concerning Israel: “ Although the 
number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, [only] 

28 a remnant shall be saved. For he will execute his word which 
he hath decreed in righteousness; for the Lord will execute 

29 his word decreed concerning the land.” Yea, as Isaiah had before 
said, “ Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a remnant, we 
should have been like Sodom, we should have been made like 
to Gomorrah.” 

30 * What shall we say then?’ That the Gentiles, who did not 
seek after justification, have obtained justification, and that jus- 

31 tification, which is by faith; but Israel, who sought after a law of 

32 justification, have not attained to a law of justification. Why? 
Because [they sought] not by faith, but by works of law; for 

33 they stumbled at the stone of stumbling; | as it is written : “Be¬ 
hold ! I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence; 
but every one who bclieveth on him shall not be ashamed.” 


The unbelief ftnil rejection of the Jews, ond the reception of the Gentiles through faith, are truly 
consistent with the declarations of the ancient Scriptures. 

X. Brethren, the kind desire of my heart and my prayer to 

2 God for them is, that they may be saved. For I bear them 
witness, that they have a zeal for God, but not according to 

3 knowledge. For being ignorant of the justification which is of 
God, and seeking to establish their own justification, they have 

4 not submitted themselves to the justification which is of God. 
For Christ is the end of the law unto justification, for one who 
believeth. 

5 For Moses describcth the justification which is of the law ; 
namely, “ The man who doeth these things shall live by them.” 

6 But justification by faith speaketh in this manner: “Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ?” that is, to bring 

7 down Christ; or, “Who shall descend into the abyss?” that is, 

8 to bring up Christ from the dead. But what saith it? “ The 
word is near to thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is, the 
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9 word of faith which we preach. For if thou shalt openly confess 
the Lord Jesus with thy mouth, and believe in thy heart that God 

10 raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved; because with the 
heart there is belief unto justification, and with the mouth there 

11 is confession unto salvation. For the Scripture saith : “ No one 
who bclieveth on him, shall be ashamed.” 

12 There is therefore no difference between the Jew and Greek; 
because there is the same Lord of all, who is rich [in mercy] 

13 unto all them that call upon him ; for “ every one who callcth 
on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 

14 6 How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe in him of whom they 

15 have not heard ? And how shall they hear without a preacher ? 

| And how shall they preach, except they be sent?’ As it is 
written : “ How beautiful are the feet of those who publish sal¬ 
vation, who proclaim good tidings!” 

1G Yet all have not obeyed the gospel; for Isaiah saith : a Lord, 
who hath believed our report ? ” 

17 1 Faith, then, comcth by hearing; and hearing by the word of 
God.’ 

18 But I say, Have they not heard? Yea, truly, “their sound 
hath gone forth into all the earth ; their words to the ends of the 

19 world.” But I say: Doth not Israel know? First Moses saith; 
“ I will move you to jealousy by that which is no nation ; I will 

20 excite you to indignation by a foolish people.” But Isaiah is 
very bold, and saith : “ I was found by those who sought me 
not; I made myself manifest to those who did not inquire for 

21 me.” But unto Israel he saith: “All the day long have I 
stretched out my hand to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 


God lmlli not cast away tlic Jews entirely and utterly. Some are now saved; and nil will 
finally be converted, with the fulness of the Gentiles. God's dealings willi them uro uu 
searchable, but wise. 

XI. ‘I say then, hath God cast away his people?’ 

2 By no means; for I myself am ail Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. God hath not cast away 
his people whom he foreknew. Know yc not what the Scrip¬ 
ture saith in [the history of] Elijah, when lie maketh intcrccs- 

3 siou to God against Israel ? ‘Lord, they have killed thy prophets, 
and digged down thine altars; and I only am left, and they arc 

4 seeking my life.’ But what saith the answer of God to him ? 
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“ I have reserved for myself seven thousand men, who have not 

5 bowed the knee to Baal.” In like manner, then, there is even at 
the present time a remnant according to the election of grace. 

6 But if it be of grace, then it is no more of works; otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, it is no more 
of grace; otherwise work is no more work. 

7 ‘What then? that which Israel sought after, he hath not 
obtained.’ 

8 But the elect have obtained it; and the rest were blinded; | as 
it is written: “ God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes 

9 that see not and ears that hear not, even unto this day.” David 
also saith: “Let their table become a snare to catch them, and 

10 an occasion of falling and a recompcnce to them. Let their eyes 
be darkened 60 that they cannot see, and their back be always 
bowed down.” 

11 ‘I say then, have they stumbled so as utterly to fall?’ 

By no means; but by their fall salvation [is come] to the Gen- 

12 tiles to provoke their emulation. If now their fall hath been the 
riches of the world, and their degradation the riches of the Gcn- 

13 tiles, how much more their fulness? For I say this to you 
Gentiles (inasmuch as I am indeed an apostle of the Gentiles I 

14 do honour to my office), | if by any means I may excite to emula¬ 
tion some of my kinsmen after the flesh, and save some of them. 

15 For if the casting away of them be the reconciliation of the 
world, what shall the reception of them be but life from the dead. 

16 If, moreover, the first-fruits were holy, so shall the mass be; and 

17 if the root be holy, so will be the branches. But if some of the 
branches were broken off, and thou, being a wild olive, wert 
engrafted in their stead and made partaker of the root and fatness 

18 of the olive, | glory not over the branches; but if thou dost 

19 glory, thou dost not support the root but the root thee. Thou 
wilt say, then: ‘ The branches were broken off, that I might be 

20 grafted in.’ Be it so: they were broken off by unbelief, and 

21 thou standest by faith ; be not high-minded but fear; for if God 
spared not the natural branches, then [fear] lest lie should not 
spare thee. 

22 Behold, then, the kindness and severity of God! Severity 
toward those who have fallen away; but kindness toward thee, 
provided thou dost abide in his kindness, otherwise even thou 

23 shalt be cut off. But even they, unless they continue in unbelief, 

24 shall be grafted in; for God is able again to graft them in. For 
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if thou wert cut out from the olive which was wild by nature and 
contrary to thy nature, how much more shall the natural branches 
be grafted into their own olive ! 

25 Moreover I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this 
mystery (lest ye should be wise in your own conceit), that blind¬ 
ness has come upon Israel in part, until the fulness of the Gen- 

26 tiles shall come iu. And thus all Israel shall be saved: even as 
it is written: t( A deliverer shall come out of Zion, and shall turn 

27 away ungodliness from Jacob | also : “ This is my covenant 

28 with them, when I shall take away their sins.” In respect to the 
gospel [they have become] enemies on your account; but in 
respect to the election [they are] beloved for their fathers y sake. 

13} For the gifts and callings of God, he will not repent of. For as 
ye were formerly disobedient to God, but have now obtained 

31 mercy through their unbelief; so they too have now become dis¬ 
obedient, that they may obtain mercy through the mercy shown 

32 to you. For God concluded all in unbelief, so that he might 
have mercy on all. 

33 O the boundless riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! Plow unsearchable are his counsels, and his ways past 

34 finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 

35 hath been his counsellor? Or who hath first given him any 

3G thing, and it will be repaid ? For of him, and by him, and for 

him, are all things; to him be glory for ever, Amen I 

Exhortation to piety, humility, diligent improvement of gifts, kind sympathy and benevolent 

feeling. 

XII. I entreat you, therefore, by the tender mercies of God, to pre¬ 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God which 

2 is your rational service. And be not conformed to this world ; 
but be transformed by the rone wing of your mind, that ye 
may learn what the will of God is, even that which is good and 
acceptable and perfect. 

3 1 sav, moreover, by the grace given to me, to every one among 
you, that he think not of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, but that he think modestly, according to the measure of 

4 faith which God hath imparted to him. Fof as in one body we 
have many members, but all the members have not the same 

5 office, so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and arc mem¬ 
bers one of another. 

6 Having then gifts which differ according to the grace that is 
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given us, whether prophecy, [let it be] according to the propor- 

7 tion of faith ; | whether ministry, [let there be diligence] in min- 

8 istration; whether teaching, in instruction; | or exhorting, in 
exhortation. Let the distributor [do his duty] with simplicity; 
the superintendant, with diligence ; he who performs offices of 

9 compassion, with cheerfulness. Let benevolence be sincere ; 
abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 

10 As to brotherly love, [be] kindly affectionate one toward an¬ 
il other; as to honour, give to each other the preference ; | as to 
diligence, be not slothful; be fervent in spirit; engaged in the 

12 Lord’s service; | rejoice in hope; be patient in affliction; per- 

13 severe in prayer ; make the wants of the saints your own ; prac- 

14 tise hospitality. Bless those who cuise you ; bless, and curse 

15 not. Rejoice with those who rejoice ; and weep with those who 

10 weep. Think mutually the same thing; do not regard high 

things, but suffer yourselves to be influenced by humble ones. 
Be not wise in your own conceit. 

17 Render to no man evil for evil; seek after that which is good 

18 in the sight of all. If it be possible, so far as in you lieth, be at 

19 peace with all men. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but defer 
anger ; for it is written : “Retribution is mine, I will render it, 

20 saith the Lord.” Therefore, “if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt heap 

21 coals of fire upon his head.” Be not overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 

Exhortation to obey civil rulers, and to exhibit n kind and peaceable demeanour towards all men. 

XIII. Let every soul be subject to the supreme magistracies*, for 
there is no magistracy except of God; and those which be, are or- 

2 dained of God. So lie that resisteth the magistracy, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; and they who resist, shall receive for tliem- 

3 selves condemnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works 
but to evil ones ; and wilt thou not stand in awe of the magis- 

4 tracy ? Do good, and thou shalt have praise for it; for [the 
magistrate] is a servant of God for thy benefit. But if thou 
docst evil, fear; for he beareth the sword not in vain, since lie is 
the minister of God, avenging unto indignation the evil-doer. 

5 Therefore we ought to yield subjection, not only because of 
indignation, but for conscience’ sake. 

G On this very account also pay tribute; for they are God's miu- 

7 isters who attend to this matter. Therefore rentier to all that which 
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is due; tribute, to whom tribute; custom, to whom custom; fear, 

8 to whom fear; honour, to whom honour. Owe no man any 
tiling, except to love one another; for he who loveth another 

9 fulfilleth the law. For this [is the law]: u Thou shalt not com¬ 
mit adultery; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not covet;” and if there be any other command, it is sum¬ 
marily comprehended in this precept, namely: “ Thou shalt love 

10 thy neighbour as thyself.” Love worketh no ill to its neighbour; 
love, then, is the fulfilling of the law. 

11 And this [do], since ye know the time, that the hour has already 
come when we should awake out of sleep; for now is our salva- 

12 tion nearer than when we believed. The night is far sp"ent, the 
day is at hand ; let us put away then the works of darkness, and 

13 put on the armour of light. Let us walk in a becoming manner, 
as in the day; not in revelling and drunkenness, not in chainber- 

14 ing and wantonness, not in strife and bitter envy; | but put yc 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, in 
respect to its lusts. 


Caution against innklug external rites and observances matters of division and contention among 

Christians. 

XIY. Him that is weak in faith receive with kindness, not in order 

2 to judge of his opinions. One believeth that he may cat every 

3 tiling; but he who is weak eateth herbs. Let not him who 
cateth, despise him who eateth not; nor him who eateth not, 

4 condemn him who eateth ; for God hath accepted him. Vv ho art 
thou, that condcmncst the servant of another ? By his own 
master he standetli or fallcth; and he shall stand, for God is 
able to make him stand. 

5 One man estccmcth one day above another; another cstccmcth 
every day [alike]; let each one be fully persuaded in bis own 

G mind. He who regardeth the day, regardeth it for [the honour¬ 
ing of] the Lord; and he who regardeth not the day, for [the 
honouring of] the Lord he doth not regard it. Likewise lie 
who eateth, eateth for [the honouring of] the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks ; and he who eateth not for [the honouring ol] the 

7 Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. For no one of us 

8 liveth to himself; and no one of us dicth to himself; lor whether 
we live, we live to the Lord, and whether we die we die to the 

9 Lord; whether wc live, then, or die, we are the Lord’s. For 
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Christ both died and revived for this very purpose, that he might 
be Lord of the dead and of the living. 

10 But thou, why dost thou condemn thy brother? Even thou, 
why dost thou despise thy brother? For we must all stand 

11 before the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written, “ As I 
live saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 

12 tongue shall confess to God.” Every one of us, therefore, must 
give an account of himself to God. 

13 Let us, then, no longer judge one another; but rather let us 

* decide not to put a stumbling-block or a cause of falling in the 

14 way of a brother. I know, and am persuaded of the Lord 
Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself; but to him who deemeth 

15 any thing to be unclean, it is unclean. Now if thy brother is 
grieved because of meat, thou dost not walk as love requireth ; 

16 destroy not him by thy meat, for whom Christ died. Let not 

17 your good, then, be evil spoken of; for the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and ioy in the 
Iloly Ghost. 

18 Now he who serveth Christ, as to these things, is acceptable to 

19 God and approved by men. Therefore let us strive after peace 

20 and mutual edification. Destroy not the work of God on account 
of meat. All [meats] are clean; yet they arc hurtful to him, 

21 who cateth so as to give offence thereby. It is good not to cat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to do any thing] whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or hath cause of offence, or is made weak. 

22 Hast thou faith, keep it to thyself before God. Happy the man, 

23 who doth not condemn himself in that which he allowcth ! But 
he who doubteth, is condemned if he cat, because it is not of 
faith ; and every thing which is not of faith, is sin. 

Various exhortations to charity and kindness. Expression of the apostle’s regard for the 
church at Rome, of his intention to visit them, and of his desire for an interest in 
their prayers. 

XV. We however, who are strong, ought to bear with the in- 

2 firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let each 
one of us please his neighbour, in respect to that which is good, 

3 unto edification. For Christ did not seek his own pleasure; but 
[with him it was] according to that which was written : <( The 
reproaches of those who reproached thee, have fallen upon me.” 

4 For whatsoever things were written in ancient times, were 
written for our instruction ; that through patience and the ad¬ 
monition of the Scriptures, we might obtain hope. 
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5 Now may the God from whom is patience and admonition, give 
to you mutual unity of sentiment, according to Christ Jesus 

G that with one mind and with one voice ye may glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! 

7 Wherefore deal kindly with each other, even as Christ hath 
dealt kindly with you, unto the glory of God. 

8 I say, moreover, that Jesus Christ became the minister of the 
circumcision, on account of the truth of God, in order to confirm 

9 the promises made to the fathers; also, that the Gentiles shall 
glorify God for his mercy; even as it is written : u Therefore 
will I celebrate thy praise among the Gentiles, and to thy name 

10 will I sing.” And again lie saitli : u Rejoice ye Gentiles, with 

11 his people.” And again : u Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and 

12 land him, all ye people.” And again Isaiah saitli; u There shall 
be a root of Jesse, and one shall rise to be a leader of the Gen¬ 
tiles : upon him shall the Gentiles place their hopes.” 

13 Now may the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that you may abound in hope, through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit! 

11 Moreover 1 am myself well persuaded concerning you, my 
brethren, that yc arc full of kindness, abounding in all know- 

15 ledge, and able to admonish one another. But I have written 
to you in part the more boldly, brethren, as one repeating admo¬ 
nitions, because of the grace which is bestowed by God upon me, 

16 | that I should be a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
performing the office of a priest in respect to the gospel of God, 
that the offering of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being 

17 purified by the Holy Spirit. I have then cause of glorying in 

18 Christ Jesus, as to those things which pertain to God : for I will 
not venture to mention any thing which Christ hath not wrought 
by me, in order to bring the Gentiles to obedience, by word and 

19 by deed, | by the power of signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit; so that from Jerusalem and round about, even 

20 to Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the gospel of Christ, | and 
I was strongly desirous so to preach the gospel (not where 
Christ was named, lest I should build on another man’s fouu- 

21 dation, | but) as it is written : “They shall Bee to whom no 
declaration was made respecting him, and they who have not 
heard shall understand.” 

22 On this account I have been greatly hindered from coming to 

23 you. But now, having no longer any place in these regions 
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24 and being desirous for many years of making you a visit; when¬ 
ever I may go into Spain, I hope, as I pass on, to see you, and 
to be sent on my way thither, when I am in part first satisfied 

25 with your company. But at present I am going to Jerusalem, 

26 to supply the wants of the saints.—For it hath seemed good to 
Macedonia and Acliaia, to make some contribution for the saints 

27 in poverty at Jerusalem. [I say] it hath seemed good, for verily 
they arc debtors; because if the Gentiles have shared in their 
spiritual things, they ought surely to assist them in temporal 

28 things. Now when this duty shall have been performed, and 
this fruit secured to them, I shall pass through the midst of you 

29 into Spain. I know, also, that when I come to you, I shall 
. come with abundant blessings of the gospel of Christ. 

30 Moreover 1 beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesu3 Christ 
and by the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together for me, in 

31 your prayers to God in my behalf | that I may be delivered 
from the unbelieving in Judea, and that mv service for Jem- 

32 salem may be acceptable to the saints ; [also] that I may come 
to you with joy (if God will), and may be refreshed among you 

33 The God of peace be with you all, Amen! 


Various salutations. Caution against divisions. Conclusion. 

XVI. Now I commend to you Plicbe our sister, who is a dcacon- 

2 ess of the church of Cenchrea, | that ye may receive her iu the 
Lord in a manner worthy of the saints, and give her assistance 
in any thing wherein she may need it of you ; for she herself 
hath been a helper of many, and especially of me. 

3 Salute Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow-labourers in Christ Jc- 

4 sus | (who exposed themselves to great danger in my behalf; to 
whom not only I myself am grateful, but even all the churches 
of the Gentiles) ; | and the church which is at their house. 

5 Salute Epcnetus, my beloved, who is the first fruit of Asia in 
5 ) Christ. Salute Mary, who laboured much for us. Salute An- 

dronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, who arc of 

8 note among the apostles, and who were before me in Christ. Sa- 

9 lute Amplias my beloved in the Lord. Salute Urbanus, our 

10 fellow-labourer in Christ. Salute them of the household of 

11 Aristobulus. Salute Ilcrodian, my kinsman. Salute them of 

12 the household of Narcissus, who are in the Lord. Salute Try- 
phene and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute Persia 
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13 the beloved, who laboured much in the Lord. Salute Rufus, 

14 elect in the Lord, and his mother, and mine. Salute Asyn- 
critus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren 

15 with them.—Salute Philologus and Julias, Nereus and his sister, 

16 and Olympas, and all the saints with them. Salute each other 
with a holy kiss. All the churches of Christ salute you. 

17 Moreover 1 beseech you, brethren, to beware of those who 
occasion divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrines 

18 which yc have learned. For such serve not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but their own appetite; and by flattery and fair speeches 

19 they beguile the minds of the simple. For your obedience is 
known to all; I rejoice therefore concerning you, and'desire 
you to be w r ise in respect to that which is good, but simple in 

20 respect to that which is evil. May the God of all peace shortly 
bruise Satan under your feet I The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you! 

21 Timothy my fellow r -labourer, and Luke and Jason, and Sosi- 

22 pater, my kinsmen, salute you. (I Tertius, who wrote this 

23 epistle, salute you in the Lord.) Gaius salutcth you, who is my 
host and that of the whole church. Erastus salutcth you, the 

24 chamberlain of the city, and Quartus, a brother. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen ! 

25 Now unto him who is able to establish you, according to my 
gospel, even the gospel of Jesus Christ; according to the reve¬ 
lation of the mystery which was kept silent in ancient times, 

26 | but is now manifested by the prophetic Scriptures, [and] ac¬ 
cording to the command of the eternal God made known to all 

27 nations for the obedience of faith;—to the only wise God. 
through Jesus .Christ, to whom be glory for ever, Amen! 
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The object of Lilia Appendix, is to present a brief view of the moat distinguished commentators, 

ancient and modern, upon the Epistle to the Romans. 

Origen (f253), Comm, in Ep. ad Rom, in Vol. IV. ed. de la 
Rue ; extant only in the Latin translation of Rufinus, by whom it 
was abridged in some places, and enlarged in others. Like all of 
Origen’s expositions, it contains not a little that is anciful or arbi¬ 
trary ; but it also contains some good hints. 

Chrysostom (f407). tlomil. XXXII. in Ep. ad Rom., Yol. IX. 
ed. Montf.; distinguished by much sound interpretation, simplicity 
of representation, elegance of language, and a glowing ardour of 
piety. The master-piece of ancient commentary. 

Augustine (f430), Inchoata Expos. Ep. ad Rom., also Expos, 
quarundam Proposit. ex Ep. ad Rom., in Yol. II. Opp., ed. Benedict; 
dogmatic rather than philological, yet not without acuteness. 

Thcodorct (f circa 450), whose commentary is contained in Yol. 
III., ed. Halle. Ilis interpretations arc, for the most part, brief, 
plain, grammatical, and direct. But they are not always well 
studied, nor very weighty. He is inferior to Chrysostom in his 
remarks on this epistle. 

Oecumenius (cent. 10), Comm, in Ep.Pauli, Paris, 1631; contains 
excerpts from Chrysostom, Photius, Basil, &c., with remarks of his 
own. They arc highly valued by critics. 

Theophylaet (cent. 11), Comm, in Ep, Pauli, Lond. 1630 ; con¬ 
tains an abridgment of Chrysostom, which is very acceptable to the 
beginner in the reading of Greek commentary ; even more so than 
the'original, as it is exceedingly easy and plain. 

Besides these, there is a Comm, of Pelagius, printed in Hicron. 
Opp. Tom. Y. ed. Mart., abridged and augmented by Cassiodorus, so 
that what is genuine can no longer be certainly ascertained. Also 
Hilary (commonly named Ainbrosiaster ) published a Comm, on the 
13 Epistles of Paul. It is of little value. Who this Hilary was is 
unknown. 
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Thomas Aquinas (fl274), Comm, in Ep. Pauli. Ant. 1591; con¬ 
tains some very acute theological commentary; philological is not to 
be expected from him. 

Erasmus (tl536), Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Rom., in Crit. Sac. Tom. 
VII.; fine Latin, and many good remarks. The main object of the 
epistle he does not seem to have rightly apprehended. 

Calvin, Comm. &c., in Opp., Tom. VII.; fundamental investiga¬ 
tion of the logic and course of thought contained in the epistle; very 
little verbal criticism. Many a difficulty is solved without any ap¬ 
pearance of effort, or any show of learning. Calvin is by far the 
most distinguished of all the commentators of his times. 

Melnncthon and Zuingle wrote Scholia merely, on the Ep. to the 
Romans. Both exhibit good hints, but not much philology. Their 
Notes are contained in their respective Works, 

Bcza (fl605), Nov. Test. 1598. His Notes on Romans are va¬ 
luable in a grammatical and philological point of view. He was an 
excellent Greek scholar; and his Notes are almost always worth 
consulting. 

Buccr ({1551), Metaphrases et Enarrationes Ep. Pauli, 1586; 
distinguished for natural and artless interpretation, and a good talent 
for this department of labour. 

Grotius (fl645), Comm, in Opp.; also separately, Par. 1644, 2 
Vols. Remarks philological, grammatical, historical, antiquarian, 
&c M distinguished all the excgetical works of Grotius, beyond those 
of any writer before him, or in his day. u The shell he takes off 
with wonderful dexterity; but the nut he seldom tastes, and more 
seldom relishes.” 

llunnius, Justinian, Cornelius a Lapide, Baldwin, Cocceius, Scb. 
Schmidt, Limborch, S. J. Baumgarten, J. B. Carpzov, Wolf, Heu- 
nmnn, C. Schmid, have all written commentaries, more or less, on the 
Ep. to the Romans. Some good things may be found in most of 
them ; but hardly enough to repay the trouble of reading at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

In the Critici Sacri , (Amstclod.), are contained the Comm, of 
Valla, Revius, Erasmus, Vatablus, Castalio, Clarius, Zegerus, Dru- 
sius, Casaubonus, Gualterius, Cameronius, Jac. and Ludov. Capel- 
lus, and Grotius. Of these, Drusius, Erasmus, Clarius, Grotius, 
Cameronius, and J. Capellus, are especially worth consulting. 

J. A.Turrctin (|1737), Prjelectiones in Ep. ad Romanos (in Opp.)* 
of distinguished excgetical talent; for the most part his interpret;*- 
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tion is simple and natural, and adorned with some admirable refer¬ 
ences to the classics. A truly multum in farm book. 

Koppe (1791), in Novo Test. Koppiauo. The manner of the 
interpretation is good, being simple and philological. But Koppe 
had not deeply studied this epistle, nor does he seem to have imbibed 
the true spirit of it. 

Besides the commentators in form, already named, there are several 
important subsidiary works; e, //., Schottgen, Horae Talmudicae, 
Tom. II. Eisner, Obscrvatt. Sacra, Tom. II. Kypke, Observatt. 
*)uc. Tom. II. Bauer, Philol. Tliucyd. Paulina. Kaphel, Annott. 
Philol. in N. Test, ex Xenophonte, &c., Vol. II. Palairet, Observ. 
Philol. Crit. in N. Test. Krebs, Observatt. c Josepho. Lbsner, 
Obscrvatt. c Philone. Miinthe, Observ. c Diodoro. Kambacb, In- 
troduct. histor. theol. in Ep. Pauli ad Komanos. 

Heccnt works on the epistle to the Romans are those of Platt and 
Tholuck; both of them excellent, but especially the latter. Tholuck 
has greatly the advantage as a philologist. Of him I have suffi¬ 
ciently spoken in my preface to the first edition. I regret much that 
his new edition corrected, with Excursus, &c., has not yet come to 
hand in this country. 

Of the very recent works on this epistle, I have spoken sufficiently 
in my preface to the present edition; and therefore need not here 
recount them. 

The English works on the Epistle to the Homans, are too well 
known to need mentioning or recommending here. Henry, Whitby, 
Doddridge, Guise, John Taylor, Mackniglit, Scott, A. Clarke, Bloom¬ 
field, and many others, are known to all who study commentary. 
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